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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

Thi  Council  have  to  report  ibat,  lince  the  last  Anniversary--. 
SfMing,  16  new  Members  have  been  elected.    The  vacanciev' 
io  Ibe  iune  period  atnoont  to  14,  of  which,  6  hy  death  and  8  hj 

Tbe  Sociely  now  consists  of  655  Members,  exclusive  of  60 
fcmgn  Honorarjr  and  Corresponding  Members.  The  Council 
lure  to  deplore  the  loss  of  the  Vice-Patron  of  tbe  Society, 
H.R.  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who,  since  the  commence- 
■ntrflhe  Society,  had  been  pleased  to  honour  us  with  his  name 
ud  patTDoage.  The  Council  have  also  to  express  their  regret 
lixr  the  death  of  one  of  their  distinguished  foreign  Honorary 
Members,  tbe  Connt  Alexander  L.  J.  Laborde.  Member  of  the 
Proich  Inatitnte. 

Ftmuet. — The  Society  will  observe,  by  tbe  accompanying 

halance- sheet,  that  the  expenditure  of  tbe  last  year  has  been 
lenHcted  to  tbe  lowest  amount  consistently  with  the  indispensable 
Kqiiitementi  of  its  operatioiu ; '  Dotwithslanding  which  it  was 
found  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year,  in  December,  1842,  that 
there  were  outstanding  claims  to  tbe  amount  of  578/.  I  is.  6d;  of 
which  sum  the  greater  part  is  strictly  chai^eable  K>  1841,  tbe 
JoDMial  of  that  year  not  appearing  till  1842.  Indeed  the  ex- 
penditure of  1842  was  76/.  Gn.  below  the  estimate,  which  was 
■brif  exceedingly  low  as  compared  with  the  estimates  of  former 
jean.  One  principal  reason  of  this  apparent  anomaly  is  to  be 
foniul  in  the  dilatoriness  of  Members  in  paying  their  subscriptions, 
■ixl  ID  the  amount  of  arrears  dae  by  Members  abroad the  whole 
■Tears  amounting,  on  the  1st  of  January  last,  to  500/.  Had  this 
lum  been  received,  the  Council  would  not  bavc  been  under  the 
oeoessity  of  again  trenching  on  the  vested  funds  of  the  Society, 
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tvliich  they  bave'ilone  bj  the  sale  of  5S0/.,  the  amount  of  ibe 
deficit.    Bat  while  the  Council  hope  thai  a  great  portion  of  the 
arrears  W^"- eventually  be  paid,   ihey  have  thought  that  the 
character  of  the  Siiciely  required  that  the  Just  dcmauds  u|xiii  the 
funds,  of  the  Society  should  be  settled  forth mt h  ;  it  being  most 
dpstraljle  indeed,  on  every  account,  that  the  Society's  financial 
affairs'  be  brought  to  such  a  slate  that  the  expenses  of  each  year 
paid,  if  possible,  by  the  receipts  of  that  year  ;  so  that  at  the 
•tlose  of  each  year,  the  Society,  even  if  less  rich  in  funds,  may 
'4iave  the  satisfocijoi]  of  being  without  debt.    After  the  present 
jear,  it  is  hoped  that  such  will  be  the  case.    We  say  after  the 
present  year,  because,  in  order  to  get  up  our  lee-way  as  respects 
the  publication  of  the  Juurnal,  there  will  be  three  numbers  in 
the  present  year,  and  subsequently  but  two. 

Arrears. —  With  regard  tn  the  arrears  which,  as  above  stated, 
were  on  the  Ist  of  January  500/.,  there  has  been  paid  in  since  80/. 

Money  Grant/i. — No  muney  grants  have  been  made  by  the 
Council  since  that  of  100/..  mentioned  in  the  report  of  last  year 
as  made  lo  Dr.  Beke,  It  has  been  paid  within  the  last  ten 
days  in  pursuance  of  the  wish  communicated  to  the  Secretary  by 
that  enterprising  and  successful  traveller. 

Roijaf  Donation. — Of  the  two  gold  medals,  forming  the  donation 
of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  that  called  the  Patron's  Medal 
has  been  awarded  lo  Captain  Symunds,  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
for  his  triangulaiion  over  a  great  portion  r)f  Palestine,  and  for  his 
determination  of  the  difference  between  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  that  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  and  that  called  the  Founilej's 
Medal  U^  Mr.  Eyre,  for  his  enterprising  and  extensive  csploralions 
in  Australia,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  diflicully. 

Journal. — We  have  already  alluded  lo  the  Journal. — It  is  well 
known  to  the  Society  that  we  have  been  obliged,  from  financial 
considerations,  to  revert  to  the  jiractice  of  issuing  but  two  parts 
annually.  The  delay,  however,  which  occurred  in  the  puhlic;itiun 
of  the  lOth  Volume  has  rendered  it  expedient  to  publish  throe 
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hitiintbe  present  year — namel;,  the  3iid  Part  of  Volume  12, 
which  ihoDld  have  appeared  in  1842,  and  the  two  Parts  of 
YiilnmelS;  when  the  desired  regularity  will  be  re-established. 
It  ■  bardly  necessary  to  bring  again  before  the  notice  of  the 
Sodetj,  that  each  Member  receives  back,  in  the  shape  of  the 
Jounal,  fully  one-half  of  his  annual  contribution. 

Voor  Secretary  has  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  the  very 
labonoiu  occupation  of  preparing  a  detailed  index  of  the  con- 
tom  of  the  fint  ten  volumes  of  the  Jonntal,  which  he  has  nearly 
tmntnated.    The  wut  of  such  an  index  has  long  been  felt ;  but 
It  our  foods  do  not  admit  of  our  incurring  the  expense  of  print- 
ing  this  index,  which  will  form  a  volume  of  itself,  and  delivering 
it  gratuitously  to  the  Manbers,  it  is  proposed  that  snch  Members 
ai  are  denrtHis  of  having  it  at  cost  price  give  in  their  names, 
when,  if  the  number  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense,  it  will  be 
forthwith  sent  to  the  press;  and  with  this  view  a  Prospectus  will 
be  prepared,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Coundl,  for  the 
inlwrnaticKi  of  the  Society. 

Librajy. — The  accessions  to  the  library  nnce  the  last  year 
consist  of  417  volumes,  and  206  maps  and  charts;  of  these 
last,  thirty  have  been  presented  to  us  by  the  Hydn^raphic  depart- 
ment of  the  Adnuralty. 

Our  library  and  collection  of  maps  are  now  of  very  con- 
siderable extent  and  value ;  but  the  Council  r^ets  exceedingly 
that  many  of  those  valuable  documents  are  likely  to  be  injured 
for  want  of  the  means  of  keeping  them  in  that  state  which  shall 
ensure  their  preservation.  Many  of  the  books  require  to  be 
bound,  the  more  particularly  as,  being  Imt  out  to  numben, 
they  soon  become  deteriorated,  if  left  in  boards.  Many  of  our 
maps  and  charts  require  mounting,  others  require  portfolios;  but, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  Society's  finances,  the  Council,  being 
of  course  very  unwilling  to  trench  upon  the  funds  of  the  Society 
beyond  what  is  imperative,  cannot  at  present  warrant  a  sufficient 
outlay  for  that  purpose. 
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PRESENTATION 


OF  THR 

GOLD  MEDALS, 

WARDED  RESPECTIVELV  TO  LIEITT.  J.  F.  A.  SYMONDS.  R.E..  AND 
TO  MR.  EDWARD  JOHN  EYRE. 


Sir  Wm.  Stmo!*ds  being  present  to  receive  the  Medal  for  bis 
ton  htKVT.  SvMONDs,  now  abroad,  ibe  President  addressing 
hioi  soitl ; — 

**Sift  Wm.  Stmosds, — II  is  impossible  that  I  cari  find  cipressions 
lot  The  pleuure  I  feel  in  addressing  (torn  thii  chair  aa  old  frtenil  on  a 
Mibjecl  so  near  nnd  dear  to  his  henrt.  You  have  kindly  presented  your- 
wlf  on  this  occasion  to  receive,  in  the  name  of  jour  absent  aud  nccum- 
|iliihed  son.  Lieut.  J.  F.  A.  Symonds,  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers, 
one  of  the  gold  medals  which  the  bounty  of  the  Queen  enables  the 
CouDCil  of  the  Itiyal  Geographical  Society  annually  to  award  to  tliosc 
who  hate  distiuguiEhed  themselves  in  advancing  the  cause  of  geo~ 
graphical  science.  Your  son,  Lieut.  Symonds,  hs.s  so  distinguished  him- 
telf ;  and  his  name  ia  for  ever  enrolled  amongst  those  who  have  thus 
made  firm  and  »olid  advances  towards  a  true  determination  of  geo- 
^phical  data  on  one  of  the  most  interesting  portioits  of  uur  globe. 

"  Finding  himself  in  the  course  of  service  on  the  coast  of  Syria  in 
tS4n,  after  the  active  hostilities  of  that  year  were  brought  to  a  close, 
Lieut.  Symonds,  who  had  been  early  taught  to  spurn  inglurious  ease, 
and  being  now  in  a  country  full  of  the  moat  stirring  rerainiflcecices, 
wbrre  he  bftd  already  assisted  in  the  eurveya  of  Jafla,  Sidon,  Acre,  and 
JcTutslem,  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  selected  by  his  commitniling 
officer  to  undertnke  the  survey  of  a  purtlon  of  Syria:  and  the  result  uf 
hit  labours  in  the  year  1641,  no  twit  he  landing  the  interruption  occa- 
nuned  by  fever,  was  the  triangulation  of  the  country  between  Jaffa  and 
Jerusalem  ;  and  thence  to  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  S. ;  and  from 
C«(ie  Blanco  to  Saffet  and  the  Lake  Tiberiss  on  the  N. ;  these  two  main 
line*  tieing  connected  by  inierraediate  triangles.    In  the  northern  part 
of  ibe  omnlry  the  topographical  features,  wilh  the  towns  and  villages, 
have  been  laid  down  in  detail,  and  with  minitle  cxnctucsa.    Whilst  the 
operaiioDS  were  going  on,  Lieut.  Symonds,  being  supplied  with  an  8-jnch 
theodiiliie,  was  enabled  to  asceriaiu  the  difference  of  level  between  the 
Dead  8eii  Lind  (he  Mediterranean,  and  also  between  the  Lake  of  Tiberias 
tm)  tie  Mediterranean  :  the  Dead  Sea  heiiig  1312.2  feet,  aud  the  Lake 
tf  Tiberias  328.9?  feet  below  the  sea  on  the  nearest  point  respectively. 


xii  The  Phebident'*  Address  on  presenting 

The  solution  of  this  problem,  which  has  been  a  lubject  of  diccuiika 
amongst  geographers  and  travellers  for  the  last  ten  yeurs  and  more, 
and  to  the  imporiance  of  which,  as  a  remarkable  terrestrial  phenomenoa, 
Alesaader  waa  Humboldt  makes  a  very  particular  allusion  at  the  cloH 
of  the  third  Tolume  of  bia  laet  work  on  Central  Asia,  forms  an  important 
era  in  the  history  of  geographical  knowledge;  and  it  is  to  youraoB* 
moat  hononrable  comniencement  in  that  useful  career  of  applying  nui" 
thematical  science  to  practical  purposes,  in  which  yon,  in  a  tieler  mt- 
vice,  have  so  nobly  pointed  out  to  bim  the  way. 

"  I  beg  leave  to  place  in  your  hands  the  Potron'a  goM  medal,  awarded 
10  your  lOR  by  the  Council  of  the  Ruysl  Geographical  Sodety  fat  the 
promotion  of  geographical  knowledge." 

To  which  Sir  Wm.  Symonda  replied : — 

"Mr.  President, — In  the  name  of  my  son  Lient,  Sjmonds,  I  beg  to 
express  the  most  cordial  acknowledgments  for  the  kind  feeling  that 
dictated  the  flattering  addresa  which  you  have  just  pronounced  on  the 
subject  of  my  son's  labours  in  Syria.  I  rejuice  that  his  indefatigable 
exertions  have  merited  the  high  honour  which  the  Geographical  Socie^ 
have  been  pleased  to  confer  on  bim  ;  for  his  zeal  in  the  pursuit*  of  acH 
ence  only  yields  to  love  of  his  professiun. 

"  Allow  me  also  tn  mention  that,  while  he  was  proceeding  with  hii 
triangulations  in  the  Holy  I^and,  he  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  be 
employeil  in  ascertaining  the  level  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  has  lou 
been  a  question  very  important  to  science,  and  is  still  an  object  of  much 
interest  to  all  geographers,  former  attempts  having  failed  owing  to  the- 
want  of  a  proper  instrument.  If  my  son  should  be  fortunate  enough 
to  be  selected  for  that  service,  and  have  the  same  instrument  which  was 
entrusted  to  him  in  Syria,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  solve  the 
question,  and  deserve  the  further  commendation  of  die  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society." 

Mr.  Eyre  being  in  Austriilis,  the  Medal  was  received  for  him 
by  the  Secretary.    The  President  said  : — 

"  In  presenting  to  the  representative  of  Mr.  Edward  John  Eyre  the 
Founder's  Medal,  awarded  to  him  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society,  the  Council  are  happy  to  mark  it  as  the  first  instance,  in 
which  such  token  of  their  approbation  has  been  beitowed  for  discoveries 
in  a  part  of  the  world  first  made  English  by  our  great  circomnav^tor 
Captain  Cook,  and  which  throughout  its  immense  eitent  has  alre^y 
been  the  scene  of  many  a  dariuz  adventure  and  hardy  enterprise,  not 
mirpai^ed  by  any  of  those  which  have  been  exhiUted  by  our  coontrymen 
in  every  other  portion  of  the  globe. 

**  In  1637-8  Mr.  Eyre  distinguished  himself  by  an  attempt  to  pene- 
trate into  South  AuBtmlis  from  New  South  Wales,  by  the  Mummbidgee. 
AvBtralia  Felix,  and  theWimmera;  following  down  the  latter  river 
until  it  should  fall  into  the  Murray,  Lake  Aleiandria,  or  the  sea.  In 
this  journey  he  discovered  the  fresh-water  lake  Hindmursh,  but  could 
only  reach  South  Australia  by  retracing  bis  steps  through  Australia 
Felix,  and  by  tlie  Murray. 


the  Founder'*  Medal  to  Mr.  Eyre. 


"  In  1839,  Mr.  Evre  stfltted  from  Port  Lincoln  io  South  AnBtrnlia. 
to  determine  the  ])rucliciibiHly  of  uii  overlimd  route  to  Western  Anstralia; 
but  he  was  driven  buck  by  wnnt  of  waler  and  the  difliculticB  of  the 
Country ;  and  on  his  route  directly  across  from  Streaky  Bay  to  Spencer's 
Gulf,  he  discovered  a  mountain  range  trending  from  N.W,  to  S,E., 
towards  the  different  jmints  from  Middle  Back  Mountain  to  Elhow  Hdl. 

"  Proceeding  to  the  N.  of  Spencer's  Gulf,  he  discovered  that  exiraor- 
diaary  geographical  feauire,  Lake  Torreiii :  tliig  put  lui  end  to  his  pro- 
grtsa  in  a  northerly  direction  ;  on  which  he  relumed  to  Spencer's  Gulf 
and  struck  iicrosi  the  country  to  the  Murray. 

"  Agaui,  io  June.  1840,  ever  ready  to  the  call  of  the  colonists, 
xslio  wished  10  kniiw  what  were  their  locomolive  powers,  what  bounds 
vcrc  eel  to  them,  and  whether  the  traversing  of  this  great  continent 
from  S.  to  N.  was  in  truth  feasible  or  not,  Mr.  Eyre  rtlurncd  to  the 
head  of  Spencer's  Gulf,  where,  at  the  fool  of  Mount  Ardeu,  he  had 
formed  a  depflt ;  thence  having  advanced  for  400  miles  alung  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Lake  Turrcns,  be  was  again  obliged  to  desist;  and  in 
the  view  of  making  a  second  struggle  (as  be  could  do  nothing  to  the 
aiorthward)  to  penetrate  towards  Wtstern  Australia,  he  sent  some  of  hia 
vlrays  by  his  old  track  to  Streaky  Bay,  and  himself  repaired  to  Port 
Xiincolii  to  ciiniplete  his  preparations  for  a  second  attempt  to  reach 
King  Geoi^e's  Sound.    The  hardships  and  sufferings  experienced  by 
Mr.  Eyre  in  carrying  out  ihis  project  were  beyond  description;  the 
■whole  dialaucc  being  aboie  1000  miles,  full  one  half  of  it  entirely 
destitute  of  water,  and  consequently  of  herbage  or  fruit,  the  only 
■canty  supply  of  the  former  in  this  dreary  waste  being  obtained  by 
digging  in  the  drifts  of  pure  white  sand  found  along  the  coast  at 
tikces  where  the  great  fost=il  bank  receded  a  little  from  the  imme- 
diate margin  of  the  sea.    Mr.  Eyre  describes  the  table-land  of  the 
iutcrior  to  i)e  of  the  most  desolate  and  barren  character  imnginahle, 
almost  entirely  without  grass,  destitute  of  timber,  and  in  many  parts 
densely  covered  by  an  impenetrable  scrub.    On  two  different  occasions 
the  partv  were  entirely  without  water  for  seven  davs,  and  almost  the 
ssme  time  wiihuut  food.    In  the  latter  half  of  the  joumev  Mr.  Evre  waa 
•alv  accompanied  by  one  person,  a  native  of  King  George's  Sound  ;  three 
"Bliie  youths  having  deserted  from  him  in  despair,  after  they  hud 
Diurdeied  the  overseer,  who  was  attempting  to  detain  them. 

'■  Mr.  Eyre  nieuiions,  in  terms  of  merited  thanks,  the  kind  conduct  of 
'-sptsin  Rossiter,  commander  of  the  Missiaippi,  a  French  whaler,  who, 
^fiir  the  western  extremity  of  the  great  Australia  Bight,  gave  him  hos- 
I'ltjility  on  boitrd  his  ship,  recruited  his  horses,  and  piovided  him  with 
"'I'plies  for  prosecuting  his  journey  to  King  George's  Sound.  The  expe- 
''iiiuii  from  Fowler'?  Bay  on  the  frontiers  of  South  Australia  and  Western 
^iiftralia  occupied  the  whole  time  fr'im  the  2Sth  of  February,  1S4I,  to 
'lie  7th  of  July  ;  and  though,  as  Mr.  Eyre  confcsees,  his  labours  had  not 
'fen  productive  of  any  discovery  likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  colony, 
"s  geographers,  are  not  the  less  inclined  to  give  him  our  tribute  of 
'Pplause  for  tlie  obstacles  he  overcame,  and  for  liaving  sent  home  a 
'"tge  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  geographical  features  of  this 
^twmaloua  portion  of  the  globe." 


The  Secretarjf'M  B^. 


The  Medat  was  then  handed  to  the  Secretaiy,  wlw  rqdied: — 

"  Mr.  President, — I  receive  with  unfeigned  pleasure  the  oomnuwion  of 
furwardiiig  to  Mr.  Eyre  this  raluable  teatimoDy  to  his  merits  as  ■  most 
sealouB  and  enterpriain);  explorer  in  a  country  lo  little  known  as 
Auttralia.  At  the  same  time,  Sir,  I  cannot  but  regret  that  there  should 
be  no  perBonal  friend  of  Mr.  Eyre  here  to  represent  him  on  this  occa- 
sion: some  one  who,  from  intimate  acquainttuice  with  him,  could  give 
utterance  to  the  feelings  with  which  I  am  sure  he  will  be  animated 
when  appriaed  of  the  award  of  this  Society.  This  much.  Sir,  I  am  sure, 
1  may  safely  take  upon  myself  to  say,  that  Mr.  Eyre  will  not  only  look 
upon  this  Medal  as  a  high  reward  {at  his  past  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
discovery,  but  as  a  stimulus  to  still  further  cSbtts.  I  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  add,  in  the  words  of  one  who  knows  Mr.  Eyre  well,  and 
has  had  abundant  opportunities  of  knowing  of  what  be  is  capable,  *  that 
then  are  lew  men  upon  whom  expectation  mav  more  strongly  test  fi* 
&ture  exertioii  in  the  eztenawn  of  geogr^ihiGal  Knowledge.*  ** 
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AawnAm  MagnMiqiM  M  MMonilogiiDc  du  Cm*  dto  la-| 

Sininin  dn  Mb*  de  Bium.    Ar  A.  T.  KDpAt.iGoMnlToBBmHB. 

AoDilUO  J 

AinAi.B^Tell.}deToTv>^folbr,lB43.  Bn.  Pwi^J  TMBonw. 
AinwiJjfth«^H^8^«tyrfMorfimAirtiqiuri«^IM*4l|  NwriiwwjCm' 


Sro.  Copaibagen,       .    In  Doni^      .  . ,  gn^jmi 


A  Ctmmiaon  GranmiaT  oT  tbe  Old  Noitbern  or  Iceluidici 

lufnaae,   ComtoUd  and  n«uUlad  fiom  Ibe  Gnm- 1  j 
tnaref  Baric,  bjrGcoiiaP.Haidi.   8to.  Biir1ingleD,f 
IBM  ) 

A«*u  CKwri)        Sd«-i  NatataU.    I)««nto,  1840,  toj  ^  g^^, 

AmnuiSn^l^jknfiit  loWilliA'i  Titbe-ComBoatatioQ Tld>1ei,|Q  ^  Wiiuca  Bni 

AmomMKiL  ObiontioDi  made  Rainidcn'i  Zenitbl  MAiTBR-GsHBaAi. 

4ta.    ISIS      •       •       .       .       .       ./  or  THE  Ordnanci. 


 made  at  tbe  BadoUflb  Ob«na-l  ~ 

^^r8;3"\^"-':'-'^- .™-':} 

Anui  Cnili,  to  wotiniutiDii.   4tD.    1B43      .       .       .    Genenl  Vieccnrri. 

AtfncDimuL  Soeietj  (Royal),  Journal  at  dw.  VoLIII.,ip<nrALAaKiaiLniau. 
Pnt  1,  M»d  Vol.  IV.,  Alt  1.    Bto.    IS43      .  .fSociEnorBneLAini. 

AaeaaoLOoij.  PnUiilwdbTtbeSouetyof  Aotiquariei.  Vol.1  TasSociBrror 
XXIX.  410.    1B43  f  Antiwaiih. 

AmuuN  Jamal,  to  VUj,  1B43  The  Eoiioa. 

Tiwwetidw    Bie  Scdetr  ot  VoLUII.,  Part  1.  Sro.    Societt  or  Aan. 


MM.  Library  of  the  Royal  GtogmpHi^  Society. 


Dimer*. 


(wuiliiv  No.  197) 


Ke.  193  111  331,  iaclunn 


or  St.  pETKluBuafll 


BniCHT  Uba  die  lui  Bctmnhnttnag  GnifnelRi  Vstiaiiil-I 

Irineai  der  Kooig.  Aludnoic  da  WMBBdwAsi  m  I  lt<n*i.  AcjtDMT  «r 

Bnlia.   JdIj  to  Deeonba,  1941.  and  Juniaij  Is  Jnar,)  Sciuiou,  Bcai.ni. 

mi.    fiio.    BiTlin  ' 

BciTii  TabuWum  Gm^pluewiuii   Libii  4)miiqiic     Itn.)  W.  C.  Tunsi.i'jtM, 

AnutntUm,  1606   1  Kw) 

BuLLrTm  da  Kouig  Akidemie  dn  WinmchalfHi  Bajm.)  RoiiL  Ac(dii>it  ur 

Nl>.llo23  f  SCIKNCB,  BllAKUi 

No.  99  iO\  GEOORAMllCJLt. 

.  f  SociETr  ot  Pi*tt. 

  ^RntODdSccand)  of  IbePiaccfdiagiof  tbrNatianslj 

iDMiiudon  Tor  tbi  Promntion  of  Scimce  *I  WuhiogtoD.  >  Dr.  DuPohckav. 
Sto.  Punidi.    WuhmgtoD,  ISII     .        .        .  .( 

Delui<iii  PluiioisruDi,  Singulariuin,  et  Hcmorebilimn  nniml  W.  C.  T»KVH.t»», 
in  Gneci^  Asm,  Egjpto,  Itc    Sxa.    AiitwerpCB,  ISMJ 


—  de  la  Sociiti  dc  Gfofnpbie  de  Huu. 
111.    (Kaich,  IMl.)    9*0.  . 


Dr.  B.  RoBXHsott. 

Al-adsmt  op 
SclEKCU,  PtKIS. 

John  Hooq,  Eaq. 


BiHLiDTHKc*  3>cts;  cT.  Tncd  ind  Enafioo  Topia  conHcndl 
■ilh  Bibliul  Litetaturr  and  Thrologf-  Kdiinl  by  D>./ 
K.  RobinwD.    No.  I.    Vo.    New  \ork,  IS13  .  .) 

CoUFTK  lUndui  Hebdamadaitn  dn  Stance)  de  rAcademiel 
d(*  SdeiH».    Jutn  1  Dec.,  1SI3.    -do.     .        .  .} 

C4TAL1KU8  of  Siciliu  PldiU ;  with  tame  Rmutlu  on  ihcj 
Oragnpfaj,  GeoIogT,  aiid  Vegelaliini  at  Sicily.  Sj\ 
JohuHogg-    Sto.    ISIS  J 

ConioutAFHM,  liir  Docriptio  L'niceni  Orbit.    Petri  Appluul  W.  C.  T«rvEL»»», 
MG.Vmj.    tlo.    Aulwnp,15Si    .        .  .  f  Kaq. 

Cnie  ibnie  Wock  contain)  the  deMriptiuo  of  Amrrica  by 
GutDonL) 

 CoiirBiiwanire  de«  Trmpe  ou  de»  Moutniinilil  .IIuBKAt  db3  Lomi- 

CelrMcL  [out  IB33.  44,  43.    Svo.    Pari*,  .  .} 

■  AijDuaiTe  |mur  YAu  1843  .... 

 Dm  Librin  dp  Cmimigrapliia.    Pot  HicTDiiymol  W.  C.  TsctELTAH, 

Giiavo.    Sto.    Hiluiio.  IS.W  f  Efq. 

DuuBTATioNU  Ue  Admiraudi*  MqihIi  Citanictii,  Auctortl   

M.  Joliaiiikc  HrtLiiuiio,    4lo,    AmiTerdaiD,  167B  ,) 


De  Linda  deieHptia  Orbii  et  omtiiuin  eju«  Rram  public 
ruTK.    hyo.    AmirerdaiD,  \f>G5        *        *  ■ 

DufATniu  of  the  Marquii  of  Welloley.  5  Tola.  SfO-l  jjiior  Jnvti. 
Rumavtan  (Royal  Sucietjr  oO  TianBctioni.   YoL  Pvl 

II.  4io.  mi  . 

 Proceediiiift.     IS41-4X  No, 

XIX...1LV.  Svn. 


Rot.M.  SociETi  or 

GDINUIiaUH. 


cicea  Praliqun  d'Analyie  Jt  Sytilaie  el  de  Lciicogis-I 

pbicChiiimw.    Par  Siuiu.  Julirii.    Ivo.    I*arii,  l'*iai 


M.  S.  JUUSH. 


Rlemknts  de  I'Hirtoi™  du  Genre  Humaiii. 
Broiellei.   4ta).    Parta  I.  and  II.  . 


Elihentale  CmnDgnphicum,    Srn.    Parii,  15.^1 


Par  N.  Dally,)        „.  D*tLr. 


•I 


W.  C.  TRKVELtAH, 


•mimtfBmit. 

Ibmat  OiMlcIt,  eoohiuf  *  Rcpott     tW  RMnklbrtl 
Gwim*HCil  Seeirtr  f 


A«er». 


Una ai in  iiAwaee  M  Bvlth  udlKMH.    Bt  Di.  H.I  -  


V.A^N.   Bnk    Laado«^IW  . 

 BdU'iA^codDeEribHeluMbiMc.  SilBdIIIon.1 

Sra.  F^ISU  r 

 Rfcii  da  Ofamhie  BUmMitdi*.    Fit  Frail 

CUi.  tnu  Gmra,  IMS  f 

■  -  ■  —  ZtitKhrift  fin  mWelMmU  Brdtundt.    Voo  Dr.) 

Aaiuai.  vd.i.,8*o.  ibadtinrB, im .  J 

■■  '       Dtgli  nltuiii  -poptaA  dcUm  Geogndbl  1841.) 
Sni.  i 

-      AnoiBit  and  Undaru  ,in  Gioli}.    By  A.  Qua.) 
4*tib.,8ra.    Venice,  1S07  f 

ru  tlidvoMl^  dd  P.  BuSei.    Bto.    Veaic*.  ITS)  . 


W.  HoflHM^  B*q. 
U.A.Bun. 

Dt.  LfitMn. 

Coast  QkImm  di. 
HuiiS. 

W.C.  TsmtTAK 
.  Umi. 


GmaM*THr.^pToc««diiig«  of  tiw  BamljBy  Gaognphical  Sa-1  HucrJuvu. 


Joimal  of  tbe  Royml  Oragnpliical 


Vol.  XU, 

.  noeacding*  Hay,  Augiut,  Sapton^i  and  No-)  OioouraiUL 

vamlw,  IMO  /  Socifrr,  Vtrnttkr. 

GmhiMT. — niDoipioa  da  Owkgia.    Poi  A.  J.  Pinlo  d'AI-)  M.  Pinto  d'Al- 

4lD.    Coiiiibra  ]  kkoa. 

Vol.  VI. 


Gmumkal  Social;,  IVanBCticna  of  di^  of  London. 

410.  


B6.  aro. 


-  of  Londoi^  Procaadingf , 


|GMLOaiOAL  SOCIRT. 

No.  SI, 


Idoa. 


loiMiu  Cirilc a  Ibbinla  ddle  Piwla  Raranmti,  Opera  Pofl  „  „  -p.^...... 

tann.  dal  Cad*  Juatmeo  Qinamn.    ilo.    Rraoa,}  ^H'*'"> 


1714  I 

laou  (uoow,  porii,  fortaue,  a  tem  maiilimr  utlopoata  alia  di  1 
VoKtia  ad  oltti  princi^  Quiitiani  el  al  Sig.  Tiiico.> 
NsTamenla  potte  in  lace.    Ito,    Venice,  1371   .  .J 

IvrwDocTia  in  Orbii  Hodienii  Geogiaphicum.  Opera  Jouuiij) 
Tomka  Sankf .    Sra.   Paao'uu  ■       • ) 

iTDnuiiuK — Benj.  "Hideleniii  tn.  Hebraico  I^inum  factum,) 
EA.    Uantana.    8to.    1315  ■        .        . ) 

JoEisiU  del  ObaenatiiNii  Phjiii^uei.  Hatb£Diatic|uei  et  Bota- 

Hoei,  faitai  >ur  lei  c3<»  Orientaia  de  fAmtriqae 
ridioaale  el  aui  Indei  Occidentalei.     Fir  R.  P. 
Idiii  Feuillie.    4lo.    Pari),  1725  .... 

L'Oiun,  di  molte  ciltl  del  Hondo.  Pei  Giulio  Oure  del 
Sdi<.   4w.    Venice,  1593  J 

I^Btomo  di  Femando  Cocteie  confirnMla  contra  le  censnnl 
Uaniche  dal  Abbate  Dioidado.    8to.    Rome,  1  BOS  .) 

I- Inu  piu  ftmoie  del  Hondo  deicritte  da  Tlinmaso  Parcacchi  1 
*  intagliate  da  Giro.  Potto.    Folio.    Padua,  1620  .) 

^'Am  del  Narcgai,  compoata  un  Dottw  M.  Pititro  da  Me-) 
diM.  dio.  T«Bie^l7M  I 


Idam. 


Idam, 
Maok 

W.  C.  TllTILrAH, 

Baq. 

Idem. 


Idem. 


Idem. 


Idam. 


xzii 
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Dtnor: 

W.  C.  Tbeveliab, 
K.q. 


Idem. 


litnn. 


TilUi  a/Boati. 

LiBio  di  Benpdelto  BotiioiiP  Del  qiisl  »i  fegioiiB  dp  (utte  Viiole 
del  MoiiiJo,  con  li  lor  riooii  Aulicbi  tt  Mo»lem 
Folio.  1328  

LiM>  qiuidriparliti  Ftolomri.    Jto.    Ycncliu,  1181 
Bound  aloEi^  with — 
Tabula  AitiDnomica)  .4lfuulii  Rpgii  CuMellc.    ito.  I1S3 

Maffeji  Hiituriomm lijdicjmini  LiWi>tfl.    Folio.  Flaiciititf,l 

1588   f 

H0i>o  di  delmniniuT  le  dilTi.rrnii*  di  loa^itudiai  Gto^raflcliF,  I 
per  via  dulle  StrWc  rtdenli.    ili.   PiunpUUt.    IXIO  .  i 

HiHOuia  di  Aiitoaio  Nobili,  aulli  SIfUs  Cvleiili.  llo. 

Vimoivts  di  la  Socifl^  de  Pliyiiqiie  fl  d'Hiiloire  Nuiufellel    NlTUiui.  Hiktor* 
de  GtiiSvc.    Vol.         Putt  II.    -iio.    1811-13         .  f  SociETt  of  Gkmeva. 

MeUOIhb  on  ihc  voriuiu  motlcfl  m^coTcliiif;  1o  vliitJi  the  Nalioufll 
of  rbe  Simllieni  parti  of  Jndiii  ilii-iJe  time.  By  Lieut.- > 
Cul,  Jobn  WaitLH.    Ito.    Mttdrai,  l«2!i    .        .  .) 

  of  [he  Ajlronomical  Streielr.    VoL  XII.  Ito.l 

m2  ( 


M.  A.  NoBli.K. 
Idem. 


Major  JsBVia, 

ASTBONOMICAL 
SUCIETT. 


Mason Hy^met^r,  a  TaIiIa  for  obTaiiirng  tbe  Dew  Poiiil  and  I  w  u  j  w 

MoiituK  by  iinpeciioQ.    D;  W.  Dgiie.    8yo.    1813  .f  "  ■      •""'KB,  iMq. 

Nautical  MsguiuB  to  May,  1^13     .       .       .       .  ■ 

Ninth  A iiiiusI_ Report  uf  (lie  Polytechuic  Society  of  Co(imall.|  Roial  PorrTECBNIc 


9tu.    Fdlmuulh.  ISJl 

NOTECB  sar  la  race       Dromadaim  eitilai^l  dima  Ic  dumai^ie 

Par  J-  Gmbcrg 


dc  San 
Hetnvt. 


RoKsare   en  Tiucoiie. 
8vu.    Pampbkt.    Paris.  I?ll 


iliel 
da) 


SoCHtTT. 

Coutil  Gb)Ihe«c  da 


-  Hiitorique  «ui  la  Vie  Ft  le*  OiivniBa  de  Mjijur  Itennell.) 
Par  M.  le  Bbiqd  Walclceniur.    41a.    Poria.    Painpbl«t,>DBTDn  WALCKENAEti. 

Count  GniBSBU  i»i 
HiMtd. 


W.  C  RBOrtELD, 


1813           .        .        .  , 
OBtiavATiONS  Auttaentiquei  sur  U  Peile  du  LvTitit,  &c.    Pur  I 
Count  Grfiberg  da   Hsmsii.     8»o.     Florence,  1K41. 
Pamphlet  I 

On  Whirtwind  Sbtrmi,  vifli  Ttepliea  to  Ihe  ObserfAtioni  and 
fltricliire*  of  Dr.  Hare,  By  W.  C.  Itidfield.  9yo. 
New  York,  Ifi43   

On  the  Hochon  Mecromeler  Telescope,    By  W.  K.  J<ine>.    8ia.    W.  EJ.  Jones,  Eiq. 

Pbactice  of  Navigation  and  Nautical  Ailronomy-  Gy  H.  Haper-1 

Second  Rdiiion.—Aud  Supplement  to  tbe  Firit  EdiQun.  >  LieuU  lUrKK,  R.N. 
London,  1S43  J 

W.  C.  ThRVEltan. 


Biro. 

FhiLOsofhia  KtognelicB  in  qua  Ma^etia  Nuturs  penihu  ex- 
plicatui  Anetode  Nicolao  Cabeo.  FuLio.  Femuin, 
1629  

PoLITIcAl,,  Commercin),  Olid  Financial  Condition  uf  the  Anglo- 1 
Eaileni  Empire  in  1^33.    fvo.    London,  16^3  .  .) 

Pb£DI£10NE  delta  Cometa  dniV  Anno  1736.    Ojiera  di  M.  A.' 
Gliiailieri   ^'escuvo    d'Azolo.     ilo,     Bologna,  173,^. 
D^>Tnid  up  with 
Dialog  fra  AriatafCD  e  Filinto  lulln  jifera  arznillore  delli 
D.  PoKjuale  Cieeri,    ito.    Nnplei,  1703  . 

WW  I' II  10*1,  Tnumctloni  of  Ibe  Royal  Society,  IfliO— 12.1 
3  Tola,    (to.    And  Proceeding!  from  May  lo  Nuv..  18J3 1 


Major  Je*ti«. 


W.  C.  TUKV^LYAf, 
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TMa  of  Btti:  D^rt. 
VaxTMU  it  VAtaj/at  Ktbnaamm  el  Coaoognphia  et  da  Uiul  W.  C.  TisnwAH, 

GMd.  Bto.   Ai*w«tp,lK3  .       •  ■     •!  bq. 

QdutixU'  Rniew  taAftH,  b  eontiwution.   9n,    IBIS       Jmuf  Huu«t,  Biq, 

BnAXiwi  CooniMnulc  d«U'  EgiHo  ddl'  Iwla  di  Cnid»  el  Cooat  GbIbrko  d* 
dellSiu.    8to.    Fircme,  1B4I.    Fam;A1el  .f  Hembo. 

RsTUKD  InatmctiiniarOT  (be  Um  oT  tbe  Huoetic  and  Meteo-I  —     j,        _  . 

rologioaOhwratoriet   9.0.    Loodon,  1843    .       _  f  i ««  "("'al  SooiWT. 

G.M.P«.thiei.   9,0.    P«i.,l8«  |M.  G.  M.  PiutMwfc 

RASiaNAHENTD  BlnnGca  Iilorica  aopra  la  Bgaa  delU  tena.l  W.  C  TbbvbltiH, 
Di  A.  Hfttmii.    Bro.    Piia,  1T60    .  .        .f  Etq. 

BucTATtOH  of  Lieut.  Welliteda  Attack  upon  Lord  Valentia'il  ,  „   

Wofk  upon  Red  Sea.  Bj  Li*ut.  Robiium,  B.N.  } 
4to.    1842   J 

SoUMi  Poljbutoi  Rerum  toCo  otbe  HenDrsbiliuin  Tlieaaunu) 

locupletunmiu  huic  ob  aigutnetiti  limilitudiDem  Pom-  (  W.  C.  Trevrliam, 
penii  lfda,ilaiitaMbiL  libiot  tm.   Folio.   BamltBLl  Bn. 

IMS  J 

SnOBL  to  AppMiU  mode  tn  tbe  GovRimient  and  People  of  Great  1 

Brilaui  «minM  tbe  Niger  EipeditioD,  before  id  departure  I  RoBUI  JaMIBMN, 
rramKigUnd;  «itb » Letter addte«ed to Loid Studey. I  E*q- 
By  Robert  Jamieaan.  Svo.  IMS  .      .  . 

SimtB  Expoti  d*!!!!  Ut  HanonUo  odionanoeol  diiwiiirfl 

dan*  on  UbdU  rfatnt  de  U.  PaaOiiet.   Pti  8.  Julien.  >    M ,  S.  JnuBK. 
Sro.   IMt  J 

SrATHTicu.  Socieljr,  Joumol  of  the,  in  dratimiotiDD.    Sro.)   Tbb  Statibtkial 

1942  f  SOCIBTT. 

Takiadx  et  Rclnt*  dc  Populatian,  deCulCuna  de  Commerce, )  ,  j_-  .  ,» 

te^pomlSSS     .        .        ....  Admiral  RotJMiN. 

TAinim  do  Um  Bftaam.    4to.    Colonin,  1539        .       .  j 

TABLBide«ni«itianiO£ognpbiqaee  da  Globe.  Par  H.  Daony.  i 

Bilnll  do  U  CanMiMODce  dei  Toinp*.    1S44.   8*o.  >      H.  Davosv. 
Ma  ' 

TuDLBAAawauioeAllbMlRepi.    4lo.    Venicii  1492  C- ^"■Tiit, 

TfltUiAL  Comforta,  or  Popular  Hinti  for  ProMmOion  agaiiutl 

Catdi  and  CoDBmnption.  B*  Sir  GcMge  Lefcrrt.  Sro. }  Sir  Gbo.  LcravRi. 
184J  .       .       .  ) 

TuHHurar,  or  tbe  Alt  of  Copying  EDgrvvinga,  Ice.,  froml 

I^et  DO  Metal  PUuo.   By  B.  Huut.  Svo.  Pami^let.  V     R.  Hunt,  Eaq. 

Tai  Nitonl  Hirton  «f  Han.    Bj  Dr.  J.  C.  Pbicoaid.   Sro.l  p^c^kd. 

Landsn,  IMS  / 

Tai  Knott  of  Ao  Biitirfi  AMOuatioo  fbi  tba  AdTancooimt  of  IThe  Bbituh  Asmci- 

Scimee,  for  1S42  i  atioh. 

Tuu  daa  Hatitn*  dn  Balletin  do  U  Soaili  da  Geogiaehiel  „  „  m^,„„  

deParia.   Artal^Se  par  M.  H.  Meideoger.    MS?  To./ 

Uou  dn  MagiKtiKh*  Obaeryalorium  der  K5n.  Stamwaitel 

bcr  Utmchrii,  &c.  kc    Von  Dr.  Lamont.   4to.   Paxa-  >     Dr.  LAHoitT. 
pUrt.    Mtmieh,  IBll  ] 
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Titlei  o/BaiJit.  Dmtart. 
ViMDici.e  Sinirie ;  ilemihi  npoiiK  i  SUuiilsui  Julim,  niirit] 

il'mi  pnratli-lc  de  m  Nouifllt  Trailiiciiou  lie  Lao-Tien-J  M.  G.  PiUTura. 

Pu  G.  Paulhirr.    8vo.    Pari.,  ISja        .        .  ,| 
VmADii  de  U  Louiiiwe  eii  1730.    Par  M.  LbtsI.    4io.   P»rii,i  W.  C  T«EvEi.v*ii, 

I7W  t  Ejq- 

vmtta  |Kr  II.  Ii  Boy.    Pu  M.  Cuuui,  6k.    ita.)  Idem.  ■ 

Puna.  1770  J  ■ 

VomLBOK  lilltlH  tur  Belchrung  uii  ntuadomrichiun  luid  >1j|  ^| 

H.  A.Schjrpui.  4to.  VC.  G.  BoKSM,  Hq. 

Kreyliurg.   | 

Wii  LiPii'*  JncuuicTax  TablM.    Bvo,    ISja  .        ,   C.  M.  Wilmch,  K«q 

Zooi.oo.c»i.  S»ciolj.  TnuaKtif..,..    Vd.  111.,  Part  1.    ^W-l  Zo„LO0.C*t  Socirr. 

 ,  Proceediiigt.    8i  o,    Fut  1B41   .  J 


MAPS.  CHARTS,  &c. 

EUROPE. 
Mopi,  Chart;  Sit. 
BoMVfc — Ethnalcigical  Hap  of  EurojK  id  3  •hMl* 

Mup  of  Kurnpe  ...... 

Map  of,  for  Geiiei&l  Aaiembly'i  Schooll 

-Sriecticmi  from  Ihp  Roy^l  Itavaiiaii  Coramiuion  at\ 


Dmnrt. 

1    M.  OsuMi'i.Laa, 

■1  Pa™. 
.  \.K,Joiis«TO!iE,E*i; 
Idem. 


lltVAnM.- 

rbp  CaJoiIrL^  iu 


Miiuicb,  In  3113  ihcpu,  wilb  muiy  fnliol  H.H.  TH8  Ktxa  W 


Tulumet,  cuulniniii);  Iho  detaili  of  l)mt  great  Naliaiialf 
uiidtmkiiig  ......  .) 

Dklqii'm. — Carte  ulm ill iilralitc  tt  iinluiiriellc,  cumpteiiuiil  1« 
mificn,  carri^TH,  Wmx  dc  la  ItFluiqur,  publiic  anui  la 
dinetion  dB  I'liiK^iiieur  cu  cbcf  Cauclij,  iu  9  •beeb. 
1813. 


BiiTKil  Iblei. — Cborl  uf  llivec  Tlmmei. 
<  ■  ~  IjOcIi  Rvati 


Hyd.  Off. 


'  Ardrnunii  HarLour 

■  Tniithcipc  lo  Flambutoiigli 


-  Flambonniuh  In  Iba  Tm.  Sheet 
-T™  to  Blylh.  ShwtT 

-  BljUi  Iu  F.jraioiith.  Sli«t 

-  Loch  Eil  . 

-  North  Sm 

-  Dublin  Buy 

-  Weil  OiailorEngland.  SlieotiO,(i, 
■Scolland.  Sliwl«l,l,3 
■  Arbroalh  Harbour 
'  Bnuiffaod  Macduff  Harbaun 
'  FtaietliiUB  Harbour 


M,P.  Vakokr 


Lihrary  tftha  Royal  Chd^n^kieal  Sonitty.  zxr 


BuTiiH  Inn.— <%m  gf StnoAam  and  JshMbHM  .       A  g^,^^^,^ 
 Petetbod  HMbw     .      .  ■fOjFicE.ADMiBu.it. 

.        (Mam  Hap  of  "-g'"-*    Sherti  BO,  81,t  HAStn-GmaAL  or 

sod  SO  I     TUB  OSDNAMB. 

■  IbAm  to  tte  Tovnlaiid  Sana;'  of  the  Conn-)  Lobd  Zjram&m 


tiaaafCUn,  KiOmnr,  ndWalRfM''         .       ./  orluunii. 

 B[i^aftlaIUTcrOMe,b7W.J. Vooliar  .  W.l. Wooibai, bq. 

'  Bi^laiid,  Seatland,  and  Iralaod,  Any  A.  K.  JcnnrrosK, 


Omal  A*NmU7'i  Sdwolt 


Scotbnd,  CooD^  Mapa  of  Flfc,  Kin-] 
lOM,  Rozboig^  Ajr,  ImA,  and         of  t^a  C%  of  > 


-  Miniature  Map  of  ^  Britidl 
■  lS.tf  of  Scotland 


Plan  of  Bdinbmgh  .       .       .       •  • 

 Statirtcal  Chut  oTAa  Britiili  Empii^  ISU . 

TMAacm. — llap  of^  tat  OnNnl  Antmbly'i  SdMok  . 
—  —     ■  TOota  T^Mnaii.   Sth  Tolnm^  Iblio 

Carta  dn  C&ta  dc  Ftane^  OtM  la  Porta  da  BaiflMr 


Uan. 

Ida. 

Idam. 
Mi.  OMoa  BmoN. 
A.  K.  JonnToir^  Etq. 


etUCapcdalaNn* 

 Idam,  cntfa  Dim  et  St.  Valoy  . 

 Idem,  Fcomp  el  St.  Quentiii  . 

  Idon,  St,  QusDtiD  at  Calati 

—  Uaa^GiwiatUBalpqiM  . 

—  Idam,  Coon  d«  U  Sant  . 

~  Idm,  lHa  da  Bn  at  Barianpr  . 

 Idem,  Puna  el  Radcs  At  HorUix 

 Idem,  H»da  de  Toulon 

 Idem,  Plan  da  Portcm* 

'  Idem,  anttt  Berganp;  et  llle  Toiai 


D^FOT  u  LA 

Harwe. 


Gniuinr.— Cute  da  Cbemin  de  F«r  de  Stnubowg  1  Bade  (  W.  C.  Ttmwuttx, 
lime.  Stntboms.  IB41  J  bq. 

 If ap  of  Wwton  Genum;,  bj  A.  J.  JohnatoM      .  A.R.I(iHKiT<n»,Aq. 

Gmucl— Traugnpbiieh-HiMoriKher  Atla*  laa  WBm  nndl 

deo  Hdleoiacben  callonlen,  "hui  port  \a  coDtimiKtion,  iii>  M i.  H. Kiuur, 
StbecU.    VonH.  KiEFMT.   Berlin,  IMS       .  .] 

 U^Mof  Graee*,  Imuan  lalandi     ....  A.K.JoyinTOMB,Btq. 

Imr.— M»p  of  Naple.  pabliihed  bj  Go>eramenl.    SWt6.|    "rg^I^  {j^^ 
Planrf  tba  Citj' and  Port  oTBrindiii  and  Ti^iBiii,  iai  Q^n^ni  VwcoMn, 

HmmuKBiji.— Adrialic  Sea  .... 

 Pearl  Rock.   3  C3nrla 

  I  I..  ■  Tiieeto  

—  Aneon  

 CoifD  Book  

 L'Aidiipelago,  ftc,  di  H.  BpMhini.   <to.  I  W.  C.  TaivKLr**, 

Tfniea,ie&8  /  Soq. 


UrDaoouniic 
Omca,  AtmiiAt.Ti'. 


Sum  and  Potniml,  Map  o(  .A.  E.  Johhstom^  Sm^ 

Sinnni.ua>> — Cart*  Tapopa^u^at  da  CmUn  da  Giait^ 

Una,  pn  ocdra  du  GouTCTnemoit.   Sheeti,  1,  3,  3,  4.     H.  Vim.  CbaO. 

ScaU   

Map  in  Relief  ot  Switiabod,  with  Index  Hap 


•DdGnida 
  Uap  io  Relief  of  Hoot  Blanc 

  Kdkr'j  Hap  of  Swidadand 


■{ 


HMa.  BaimunuB 
of  Pari*. 

W.  C.  TaaviLTaM, 

Turk  air. —Carte  ''e  U  Tnrania  an  Bonpt,  par  lanHan.!  b]_ 

Parii,  1837  f 

—  ■  ■  -  Uap  of  Tiirkejr  in  Europe  A.K.  JoBHSToi<K,Baq. 

— —  C'jBte  du  I'aya  da  Hanlapegwi  |  la  Comte  de  Karacay  Caant  db  Kamacut. 

ASIA. 

A»«UHi«rAH^Han  to  fiiUmr  Oa  HomMuti  cT  tha  bIMI       t._~.  w  . 

Am;  in  Afifiaulitaa.    Br  fcmea  Wyld.   IWa.       J  Mt.  Jmm  Wtld. 

All*.— Hap  Df,  fbr  Ocnecal  A«amU]p'i  Sdiodi  .  .  ,  A.  K.IownnMia,  Eaq. 
^— ,  CiNTaAL.— Map  of  Kubmeer,  Ladak,  and  little  Hbet,^ 

aiid  the  Coaobriei  between  the  Sutiej  and  the  Oxui,  I 

IVoDi  (ha  Surven  of  Wood,  Vigne,  and  Leech,  &c.| 

Compiled  bf  John  Walker.    1812.  J 

Hap  of  the  Kbanat  of  Bokhara.    Bj  CoL  Hejr.^ 


•ndorf.    LIUuigTapbad  b;  Major  Jerrii  (in  ftame) 

UiMoa.— Kaite  dta  Taunn  und  Seiner  Nebeniwei«.) 
Von  J.  BoMegger.  IMS  / 

'  GMgnoaliKhe  Karte  da  Taurua,  &e.    Von  J.I 

ItiwMiner.    1813  f 

— ~—  Uheraichta  Karte  lu  deii  Reiteo  in  Kuropa, 
Alien,  und  Alrika.    Yon  J.  Runegger.  1835-1811. 


HoM.  Eaar  Imvu 

COMP&HT. 


Jcaru. 


Idem. 


Wfin,  1813 

Bhiut.— Hap  of  the  Iiland*  of  BombaT.   By  Cajit  T.  Dick- ) 
iuaoru    Lilliognplied  by  Uigor  T.  Jeirii  (id  frame)    .  ) 
CniHl. — China,  SlieeU  3  and  7  cotrected 
■  Moulbt  of  the  Yianlia  ftiaug 

.  Yiaiitie  Kiang  . 

■        Harbour  of  TingJwe  (Cbuwn) 

 8lnltauaUand<ifHiB<tao  . 

'         Skalcb  of  tba  Channel  of  Lowang 
—  Foo-luShau 

 .  Amny  Hnrtiuur   .  . 

-  KitilaiiH  and  Btaokwall  CUaimela 

  Uulii  Shall  Day  . 

  Appruach  to  the  Rivei  I'ieha 

  Oiart  uf  t'hkUBii  lilaodi.    3  ibtcti 

 Kivcduiii  lalaiuli 

.  WlHMUl]^  .... 

■   Chapuo  Road     .  • 


Idem. 


H^crlnTM. 


Htmosuibib 
Ornem,  AomitAur. 


HnwoaaAMK 
QjTica,  Admiuut. 


L^rary    the  Royal  GeogrofMeal  Society.  zxvii 


Mapt,  Ouirit,  tfc.  Dantri. 
Cmu,(^itcd«*  CotM  oriealalc*  de  Cbine  .  D£rdT  dk  L4  H «■!«■. 

ImuR  AicHiFiLAoo. — KAut  TUi  Timoor  door  Sol  HDlIn.j  SuHvuHi 

InHi.— Two  MS.  Msp*  of  Hindoatan,  with  the  Nsdm*  in)  r«  _  . 

Fmiui,  Three  FUni  of  Town*,  and  Three  MS.  Hapi  of  1  "-"f^"  WtW"*! 
RoQle*  ID  India  | 

KiuTu  Pcoidmla,  Uap  of  the  A.K.  JouiiiToNk,Eiq. 

_   -  _  f  Hydboo»amiic 

 Sands  BInit  t  Office  Admibaot. 

  Blank  Haibour       ......  Idem. 


AFRICA. 


  Hapof.  IW Qennrnl Aatmblj't Sahoola.       .       .  A.K.JoHMim»,Bi^ 

.  South,  Hapof  Gnfami  Town  and  At  Ontooat^mdil      u    ■  w 
their  Bearinga and  DktaDoei.   By  Janm  WiH  .J     Mt.J.  WTU». 

Eanr.— PlBBirfjUaMDdiik  B7  Odooel  B.  Napier.  IB41    .      CoL  B.  Nariuu 

Map  al  SfjjA  and  Arabia  A.K.JoBi«TOiiB,bq. 

■abmmub.'— Carta  de  la  C&ta  N.O.  da  lUdagaioar  .       .  DipAroiuKatiifB. 


AHBRICA. 

AKniCa. — Hiitorical  and  Antiquariaii  Chaiti  of  the  Diico-)    a.  /,  g,  o,__ 
Tcriciorthe  Northman  in  Amarioa.    Inleheeti         .f  ' 


■  Nartfa.  Sbattl  

I  OnlfofSl.  I^wranee.   SiMat  1  and  3 
OtMtBtirtup  Bay  .       .       .  . 

 Tiufc'aldMid  .... 

 NaMBn  Euboor  .... 

Sail  Ba;  Anchorage  and  Hanover  I«nd 


HnnuMupaie 
Omc^  AMfiaaLn. 


Amuica,  North. — Hap  of  Aoeient  NoraScotia,  and  illmtrative^ 

of  IheBoqndanr  of  Maasdiaieta  Bar  l»  tha  ChulnofI-  Mr.  Jamu  Wtld. 
1«1.   CoMpaMlbrJ.WilkiDicm.  IMaiii&lon,  ISloj 


Hu  of  the  Orano  Tetrilorj  and  tb*  •djaeanll  . . 

n-  i„  '       r  loeaa. 


CoimtiT.   BrJameaWjld  ( 

 Hapaf.  For Genenl  Anembly'a  School  .  A.K,J<MIMTCnit,Eiq. 

Canada. — Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  .        .        .  .1 

  Sagainay  Rwfr  I  HmaooEAPHic 

 Miranucbe  Bay  |  Office,  ADHiiALTr. 

 Fhilipburg  Bay  and  Han-of-War  Rock  . ' 

 —  Hap  of  the  Piorince  of  Canada.    By  Jamea  Wyld  .    Mr.  JAMEd  Wild. 

Hnloo. — Hapa  de  lot  Departamenloc  de  Taliico,  Zacatecu,!      u  n  v- 

i  Aanai  CUinila*.    Comlruido  por  Capt.  D.  Jo«t  M.>      "„  *^*''DBa 
Karam.    1840   j  Mabi.bn. 

-  Carte  Jta  Attfcagw  da  Vera  Crua.   Parii     ,       .  Dip3TDBlJlUuiHB. 


uviii         LUrary  of  the  Royal  Qeogrt^hical  Soeuty. 

M^ft,  Ckartt,  ^e.  Anvri. 

Hixico.— Cut!  du  UopSImm  d«  Vcn  Cm  it  d'AdaBl 

Lisudo       .  J 

Wbt  Ikdim— Skrtch  of  HU^oTda  •{o»S^°2IJ^^, 

POLYNESIA. 

AutttiLM.— Map  of  Horeton  Bay.    Bj  DiiDD   .       .       .     W.  DisoN,  Baq. 

Ihdun  Oceah. — Cfaut  or  tbe  Dutch  Pooeninnt  In  the  Greatl  Banm  Voh  Db>- 
lodiui  Archipelago.    Sbeeti  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  Iiidcx>       fsldin  von 

(tMi&s  die  CnmpHtioii)   J  HurMuiuif. 

f  Utdimmfbic 

 IdandorJnwiFenwiidti  '\Orrioa,  AnnMLTr. 

New  ZBAL*HO.-~Chathain  Iilond*  

 —  Torj  ChuiMl   H^n, 

— '  ■■  Port  NicWwu  

"  Tneta  tbiMgb  tlw  Burin  Bctf 

Ran  d«  U  Baw     Rarkfuridt         .....  DdrATDiLAHuniK. 

Ctxn  del  Hen  AwMla  <nli«  U  Cap  de  Bumt  BnfiaiK*!  ,j„ 
■t  la  FMt  du  Rd  George  ****°'- 

PACinc  OcuN^^OMtdbee  of  aouwaroiri  Idaad  and  Nedcf)   Adiniis)  KwoH- 
bndUiIduidiiiHa  J  mfa. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
WoBUk — Ettrtem  anil  WeMem  Hraitphero,     For  Geneiall  ,  g  JoBMKWtfcn 

■  Map  of  the  World.    Far  General  ABemblj'iScbooIi  .  Id«m. 

 I^e-dmile  of  the  I^Bigani  Hap  of  the  World  at  Parma,l 

An  originul  dated  Venice.  1367:  tbi*  fac-iiinfle  taken  1  Adminl Kbimkii- 
ftom  the  oiie  at  St.  Petenbur^^  and  bound  iit  morocco  f  muir. 
with  gold  claipa            .       .       .       ■       .       >  J 

  Fac.iimile  of  ao  Ancient  Hap  of  the  dale  of  Hlfl,  re.1  Qgaawl  TiaooHTI 

publiihed  at  Venice,  IH2  J 

'  Berghaua' Ph  jMcal  Atlai,  Itandalion,  nietSjhceta  ■  A.K.JoBmTOin,Ewi 

CoKuco  Bay  

CuMBnutHD  Baj  

GiRTOW  Baj  end  N.  Bead,  Snmillald  and  HaUey  Baja        .  I  HnraMUpaic 
OuAMUCHO  Con    .   /Of»ic«,  AumBALT*. 

PiNKDO  de  San  Pedro  ...... 

Tbact*  id  Scuch  of  Ibe  Bonetta  Rock 
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Clerk.  Sir  George,  Bart.,  D.C.L..  F.R 

GS.,  &c. 
Gierke,  Major  T.  H.  Sh«d«ell.  K. 

F.K.S. 

Clinton.  Genera!  Sir  WilliHm,  G.C.B. 
Coi-kbiirn,  Admiral,  the  Rieht  Hon.  S' 

Georee,G,C.B.,*G.C.H..  F.H.S. 
Cotkerell,  J.  I'epys.  Esq. 
Cock*,  Reginald  S.T.,  Esq. 
Coddinelon.  Uev.  H..  M.A..  F.R-S.,  0.8 
Coeim,  Captain  R.,  Indian  Navy 
Colhy,  Colonel.  R.E..  LL.D.,  F.R.S.L 

and  E„  G.S.,  M.R.I.A. 
Colehester,  Ciiptain  Lord,  R.N, 
Colchrooke.  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Wm..  ItA. 
Colebrooke.  Sir  E.  T.,  Bart. 
Coilell,  William  Rickford,  Esq. 
Coiqulii'un,  J.,  Esq. 
Colq.ihoun,  Lt.-Col.  J.  N.,  R.A.,  F.R.S 
Colqiihoun,  Gideon,  Esq. 
Collnell.  John.  Esq. 

Convbeare,    the  Rev.  W,  D..  MA, 

F.RS. 
Cook.  James.  Esq. 
Cooley.  W.  D..  Esq. 
Coopi-r,  Caiit.  D.  S.,  Isl  Royal  KegL 
Oonance.  Frederick,  Esq. 
Ci  aik.G.  L..  Esq. 
Craiifiird,  W.  P.,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
Craiil\ird,  Captain  W.,  R.N. 
Crawfurd,  J.,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  G.S.,  &c. 
Crori,  Sir  Arther  D.,  Hwl. 
Cross  Mr.  J. 

Cubilt,  William,  Esq.  F.K.S. 
Gumming.  William,  Esq. 
Cundell,  G.  C,  Esq. 
CuntiinEham,  Georije  Godfrey.  Esq, 
Ciirties,  John,  Esq. 
Curtis,  Timothy,  Esq, 
Cunon,  tin:  Hon.  Rooert 
Curxon,  the  Hon.  Uobert,  Jiin. 
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D. 

UAtrf.  Colonel,  K-S.L..  F.S.A. 

r.  Colonel  the  Hon.Geor^  L.  D., 

in.  Charles,  Esq.,  F.R.8-,  G.S. 
z<f.  the  Hon.  William  Henry 
f,  Hon.  Pnyan 
,  Captain  It.  K..  R.E. 
Dt  BeauToir,  R.  Benyon,  Esq. 
DcGrv,  Earl.  F.S.A. 
De  Uul«v.  Lord 
DmiMn.  Lieutenant  W.  T.  R.E. 
DBBian.  Captain  the  Hon.  J..  R.N. 
by,  the  Earl  of.  M.A.,  Pres.Z.S. 
Roos.  Captain  the  Hon.  J.K.  Frede- 
k.  K.N. 

on.  Francis  H.,  Esq. 
BMnuon.  .t.,  Esq..  F.R.S. 
DiEbon,  George  Frederick,  Esq. 
DmAmki.  Peter.  Esq. 
Dwby.  Jolin.  Em. 
Dilic.  Charles  Wenlworth,  Esq. 
Dvnidale.  Captain.  R.M. 
Dii.n.  E  .  Esq  .  M  P. 
DiiDn,  Lieul.-Ct>l.  Charles,  ItE. 
Dadd.  George,  Esa..  M  P. 
Dalbad,  Georee.  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Ttl— IdsQti.  Rev.  John  W. 
Dotu.  Captain  J.  G. 
Dvatt,  Sir  John.  M  D. 
Doubledar.  Eilward,  Esq. 
ttouKlas,  Major- General  Sir  Howard 
Dayie.  Colonel  Carlo 
Du  Cane.  Captain.  R.N. 
Dfckelt.  SirGeo,  Bart..  M.A.,  F.R.S,, 
G.S,  &c. 

C'lnilas.  the  Hon.  Captain  R.  S.,  K.N. 
Dtmdaa.  D,,  E.q.,  M.F. 

E. 

2ailDor.  Viscount,  M.P. 
Bdwvds,  Thnmai  Grove.  Esq. 
Eeerton.  Lord  Francis,  M.P„  F.G.S. 
EUoi.  Lord,  M  P. 

ECidt,  Rear-Admiral  the  Hun.  Gennre, 
F.H.S. 

Eil>')l.  Ret-  C.  B.,  F.R.8. 
Elphiasione,  J.  F.,  Esq. 
Eiphmtloae.  the  Hon.  Mounl-Stuarl 
Enderby.  Charle.,  Esq. 
Enderbv,  George,  Esq. 
Eneli'h,  Henrv,  Esq. 
Enriiikiilen.  Earl  of.  F.R.S.  G.S 
Eiicouti,  Thomas  G.  Bucknall,  Esq., 
M  P.,  Hon.  D.C.L 
«oi..  XI It. 


Eslcourt.  Lieut.-Col.  J.  B.  B.,  43rd  Regt, 
Evans,  Captain  George,  R.N. 
Evans,  W.,  Esq. 
Evans.  Rev.  Henry  Herliert 
Everelt.James,  Esq^.  F,A.S, 
Everell,  J.  Hague.  Esq. 
Ewer,  Walter,  Esq. 

F. 

Falconer,  Thomas,  Esq, 
Fanshavte,  Colonel,  R.E.,  C.B. 
Fellows,  Charlfs,  Esq. 
Fer|;ii5son,  Jiroes,  Esq. 
Fieldmg,  H.  B..  Esq. 
Findlay,  Alei[Bnder,  Esq. 
Filton,  William  Henry.  Esq.,  M.D.. 

P.R.S..  G.S.,  L.S. 
Fit!  Roy,  Captain.  R.N..  F.A.3. 
Filzwilliflm,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl 
Forster,  Edw.,  E«| .  F.H.S..  L.S.,  &c. 
Forvter.  WiUiam  Edward.  Eaq, 
Fowke,  Lieutenant  Thomas,  K.N. 
Fowler.  Captain.  R.N. 
Fox.  Colonel  C.  R..  M.P. 
Franklin,  Captain  Sir  J.,  R.N..  F.R.S.. 

D.C.L.,  F.G.S. 
Fraier,  Colonel  John 
Fra,wr.  Jas.  Baillie.  E=q .  F.G.S..  R.A.S. 
Frere,  Bnrlholnmew,  Esq. 
Frerr,  Gtorge,  Esq.,  Jun. 
Frere.  Rev.  Temidii 
Frere,  William  Eihvard.  Esq, 
Freshfield.  J.  W..  Esq..  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.. 
Fuller.  H.  P.,  Esq. 
Fyler.  George,  Esq. 

G. 

GnUoway,  General.  E.I.C.S. 
Gardner,  Jumes,  Esq, 
Garry,  Nicholas,  Esq.,  F.H.S. 
Gascoiene,  Capl.,  Ceylon  Rifle  Brigade 
Gawler.  I.ieuienant-Colonel.  E.H. 
Gibbes,  Charles,  Esq. 
Gipps,  M.ijor  Sir  George,  R.E. 
GUddish.  William,  Esq. 
Gluver,  Rev.  Frederick 
Coding.  James,  Esq. 
Goldschmidt,  Adolphe,  Esq. 
Goldsmid,  Sir  \.  L,,  Barl,,  F.R.S.,  G  S., 
&c. 

Gooden,  Jaroes,  Esq..  F.S.A. 
Gore,  C-.pt.  the  Hon.  R.,  ll.N. 
Gould.  Captain  Francis  A. 
G'jvien,  James  Robert,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
Graham,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James 
Bart,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

d 


Gt^.  John  Edw,.  E»q.,  F-RS.,  F.G.S. 

Graves,  Captnin,  R.N. 
Greene,  Tlicmms,  Esq..  M.P. 
GreenmiKli,  G.  B..  E»q,.  F-R-S.,  L.S., 

v.p.g:s. 

Grenville,  Ki^ht  Hon.  Thoraat.  F.8A. 

Grey.  Right  Hon.  Sir  CharW 

Grey,  C«|ilain  Gciirge,  83rd  Hegt. 

Grcsswell.  K«v.  Riotiard.  M.A..  F,RS. 

Griffitli.Jolin.Esq. 

Gnffilli,  Riehard  Clewin,  Ejq. 

Griffiths.  George  R,.  Esq. 

Grindley.  Captain  R,  Melvdie.  E.I.C.S- 

Grosvenor,  Earl 

Giibbin",  Charlts.  Esq. 

Gudlemard.Jolin  L..  Esq.,M,A.,F.R,S„ 

G.S,.  L.S. 
Gurney.  Hudson,  Esq.,F.H.S..V.P.  SA. 

H. 

Haddin^lon,  RiRhl  Hon.  Eail  of 

Halford,  Ihe  Ruv.  Thomns 

Hiilfiml,  SirHenry.  B«rl.,  M.D.,G.C.H., 

F.R.8. 
HaIiIax.  Thoman,  Esq. 
Rullam,  neni;y,  Esq..  M.A.,  F.RS. 
Hnmilton.  .1.  J.  E.,  Esq, 
Haniitlon.  Tnri*ick,  Esq. 
Hnnidton,  William  Kiuhard,  Esq., 

F.R.S.,  V.P.S  A..  M.RS.L. 
Hamilton.  (.Captain  H.  G.,  H.N. 
Hamilton.  W.  J..  Esq.,  F.G-S..  M.P. 
HHmillon,  Captain  John,  E.I.L'.S. 
Hnmmontl,  Edmund,  Esq. 
lUmnioiid,  George,  Esq, 
ILimiuotid.  William,  Esq. 
lUiiimt  rsley,  Charles,  Esq, 
Haumer,  Sir  John.  Bart.,  F.K.S. 
Hareourl.  E^erlon,  Esq. 
Hardinu'.  Colonel  Georse,  ll.B..  C.B. 
HurrioII,  Major  T.  G. 
Hnrrixon,  Benjamin.  Etq, 
Harrison,  Tliomiii,  Esq,,  P.G.S. 
Hiirvey.  Major  EdWBM 
Jlnllwrn,  Gtorjre.  Esq. 
Huluhett,  Charles E»q.,  F.R.S.,  RS.E.. 

Stc. 

lU«d"n.  Jos..  Esq.  (Sydney,  N.S.  W.) 
Hnwkins.  Dr.  BliNset,  F.R.8. 
tlunkins.  J  ,  Eiq. 
lluwlrcv,  Kev,  Dr. 

Kobert  Willmtn,  Esq  .F.RS..  tee. 
(,  VV,  A,  Driimniond,  Esq. 
e.  John,  E»q. 


Hetiderson.  .1.,  Esq. 
Henry.  Dr.  Chaile* 
Herbert,  Captain  Sir  Ttiomu, 
Herbert,  Hon.  E. 
Herhert.  Jatob,  Esq. 
Hessey,  Jnmes  Aunustu*.  Esq. 
Heywood,  James.  Esq. 
Hissing.  Mallhew.  Esq. 
Hill.  Henry,  Esq^ 
Hnsre.  Charles,  Esq..  FJl.8. 
Hobhouse.  H.  W..  E»q. 
Hobhouse.  lliiihl  Hon,  Sir  John  ( 

Bart..  M.P.,  M,A.,RRS. 
HodjtUin,  Thos..  Esq,  M.D. 
Hiidgson.  Rev.  Hueh 
Hoee.  John.  Esq.,  M.A,  F.I^B. 
Holford,  R  S..  Esq. 
Holland,  Doctor  Henry,  M.D..  P,l 
HoUier,  Richard.  Esq.,  F.8.A..  0.8 
Holmes,  James.  Esq. 
Holroyd,.\rlhiirTodd,Esq„M.D..F.] 
Hooter.  Sir  Wm.  J..  Ph.  D..  F.RS 
Hope.  Kev.  F.  VV.,  F.RS. 
Holham,  Admiral  Sir  William.  G.C 
Houstimn,  Capl.  Wallace.  RN. 
Hiibtiard.  Gillibrand.  Esq. 
Hiinhes.  Mr.  William 
Hughes,  Rev.  Henry 
Hume.  Edmund  Kent,  Esq. 
Hunlley.  Captain  Sir  H.  Var*. : 


I. 


Inelis.  Sir  R  H..  Bart..  M.P.,  H 

F.RS.,  &c. 
Irby.  Cuptain  the  Hon.  C 

RN, 

Irby,  Frederick,  Esq. 

J. 

Jackson.  Colonel.  Sec. 
James.  J.  Horion,  Esq. 
Jenkins,  Sir  Richard,  G.C.B. 
Jenkins,  It.  Caslle,  Esq. 
Jervis,  Major  T.  B..  E.l.C.Eng,] 
Johnston,  Alex.  K..  Esq. 
Jones,  Charles,  Esq. 
Jones,  Thomas,  Esq.,  F.H..S. 
Jones.  William  H..  Esq..  F.H.f 
Jones,  Rev.  Richard,  H.A. 

K. 

Kalergi,  John.  Esq.  _ 
Keppel,  Major  the  Hon.  Georg;e, 
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laplain  Philip  Parker.  R.N,. 
Hambly,  E^q. 

H,  GalJy,  Esq,,  F.L.S,.  F.H.8. 


1  L. 

iir  Joseph  de  Cmircy,  Bart. 

['Gregor,  Esq. 

,  Armand,  Esq, 

Tohn,  Esq. 

Captain,  R  E. 

illiam  J.,  E<q. 

jeut.-Col.  W.  M.,  F.R.S..  &c. 
in.  Esq,.  I.UD,.  F.R,S,,  8.A. 
t.  Jsines  Prince,  M,A. 
)ma<(.  E'q. 

J.  G.  SJmw.  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Sir  CharJes,  Bart,,  M.P„F.R.S. 
r.  Ttiomiis 
Edward,  Esq, 

laplain  Ijitlitf.  R,E..  F.R.S. 
Litiht  Hon.  Frankland 
/illiam  Horton,  Esq.,  F,LS. 
i|>Iain 

eorge,  Esq..  M,A. 
letiry.  Esq. 
t>rs1io,  Esq. 
lenry.  Esq, 
Wr.  Joseph  Wilson 
Benjarain,  Esq. 

ton,  Major-General  Sir  J.  Law, 

.on,  M'jor  Franklin.  A.U.C. 
lorge,  Esq, 

a5„Ksn.,M,A.,F.li.8„L,S..G,3. 
apl,  H.  Blosse.  Ind.  Navy 
mes  Will.t.  Esq. 

M. 

«h.  J.  R.,  Esq. 

Id.  Capt,  Gordon  Galhe,  R.N. 

el.  Rich,  Graves,  Esq. 

ne,  Major  J..  E.I.U.8. 

h. Colonel.  K.H. 

IP,  Alexander.  Esq. 

ie,  Harry,  Esq. 

.Id,  John,  Esq, 

),  James.  Esq. 

George,  Esq. 
Iiie.  Captain,  R.N. 
iirJnbti.G.C.B. 

Edward,  Esq. 

Uear- Admiral  Sir  Charles 


Malcolm,  W.  E.,  Esq. 
Hanackjee,  Curseljee,  Esq. 
Mani;lfS  Captain,  R.N.,  P.R.S. 
Marjoribanks.  Edward,  Esq. 
Markham,  Edward,  Esq. 
Martin,  llev.  J.  W. 
Marlineau,  Jo.iieph,  Esq.,  F.H.S. 
Malhison.  G.  F.,  Eitn. 
Mauehan,  Captain  P.,  Ind.  Navy 
Mftwbey,  Lieut. -General 
Maxwell,  Acheson,  Esq. 
Meek,  James,  Esq. 
Melville.  Lord  VUcount,  K.T.,  F.R.S. 
Melvill,  Philip,  Esq. 
Merlvale,  Herman,  Esq. 
Mercier,  Francis,  Esq, 
Meynell,  John.  Esq. 
Mifes,  Lieut.  Alfred.  R.N. 
Mdfon,  Viscount,  M.P. 
Mitchell,  Major  8ir  Thomas  L.,  P.G.S. 
Moody,  Lieut.  R.  C,  R.E. 
Moore,  G.  H..  Esq. 
Monlacu,  Ciiptnin  Willooglihy 
Montea'.;le,  Lord 
Moniefiore.  Jacob,  Esq, 
Moniefioie.  Sir  Moses,  F.K.S. 
Monleith,  General,  E,I,C.  Eng. 
Moiison,  James,  Esq. 
Morier,  James,  Esq,,  F.R.S, 
Mornay.  Arist  iden  Franklin,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 
Morris,  Cliarles  E«q. 
Mndge,  Colonel,  R,E. 
Monro,  Rev.  Vere 
Murchi'ion.  Roderick  Impey,  Esq., 

FR,S,.G,S.  and  L8. 
MuKloch.  Thomas,  Esq.,  FR.S.,  8.A. 
Murdoch,  Thomas  W.  Clinton,  Esq. 
Murray,  Lieu  I. -General  the  Righi  Hon. 

SirGeorge,  G.C.B.,  G.C.H..  F.B.S.. 

&c. 

Murray,  John.  E>.q.,  F.G,S. 
Murray,  HuL;h,  Esq.,  F.K.S.E. 
Mussabine,  N.  G.,  Esq.,  Curr.  M.O.8., 
Paris. 


N. 

Neeld,  Joseph.  Esq.,  M.P.,  F  S  A.,  G  .S 

Newniiam.  Wiliiam,  Esq. 

Nicholson,  Geor)[e  S,,  E-q. 

Nicol,  J.  D..  Esq. 

Niciilson,  Sir  Fivderick,  Bart 

Nnilhland,  Lonl.  M.P. 

Noilhumberland.  His  Grace  the  Duke 

of,  K.G,  F.ll.s.,  fee. 
Nugent,  Lord,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A. 


0. 

O'Gormio,  GeorRe.  E«q.,  F.G.S. 

Oglp,  Vioe-AdrairBl  Sir  C,  Barl. 

Oale.  Nathnniel.  Esq. 

OliiBeld,  Richiird  K..  E^q. 

Oldrey.  Capl«in  William,  R.N. 

Oniaiaiinev,  H.  M..  Eiq. 

O'Keilly,  Oolonel 

Osbum,  W.,  Jiin..  Esq. 

Ouwley.  the  RialU  Hon.  Sir  Gore,  B«i  t.. 

G  C.H,.  F.R.S..  &c. 
Outram.  H.  F..Esq  .  H.D.,  R.N..  F.R  S. 
Owtn.  Vice-Admiral  Sir  E.  W.  C.  R.. 

K.C.B. 


P. 

P«(!et,  Cuplsin  Lord  Clarence,  II.N, 
Palmer,  G..  Eso,.  F.G.S..  H.S. 
Palmer,  Samuel,  Esq. 
Paiii-h,  Sir  Woodbine.  K.C.H.,  F.R.S.. 

G.  S. 

Parker,  Thomas  Lister,  Esq,,  F.R.S., 
&c. 

ParkinBon,  J..  Eio. 

Parry,  CHptain  Sir  William  EiUard, 

K,N.,  D.C.L-.  F.R.S. 
Pftsley,  Miiior-Geneciil.  R,E.,  F.R.S,, 

U.B. 

Pecheli,  Captain  Sir  J.  S.  B.,  Barl.. 

H.  N.,  K.C.H,,  FR.8. 

Peel,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Roljert.  BarL, 
M  P.,  D.C.I...  F.RS..  S.A..  &c. 

Pdhnm.  Captain  the  Hon.  Dudley, 
H,N. 

Peliy.    Sir   J.  H.,    Bari.,  Governor 

Hudson's  Bay  Ciimpany.  F.H.S. 
Pumbertim,  Ca]>inin  Boiieuu 
Penn,  Richard.  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Pe^ya.  W.  HaslediJie,  Esq..  F.R.S,,  L  S.. 

Pelil,  Louis  Hayes,  Esq,.  M,A.,  F.R.S., 

G,3-,  &c. 
Philhmore.  Joseph.  LL.D. 
Piiilliraore,  John  Ueorac,  Esq. 
Pliillipps.  Sir  ThoQiBs,  Burt,.  M.A., 

F.R.S..  S.A.,  L.S.,G.S.,  &o. 
Pisol,  Henry,  Esq. 
Plowes.  John.  Esq. 
Poc-ock,  .1.  J..  Esq. 
Pollmgton.  Viscnunl 
Ponsonby,  HonoiirHble  Frederick 
Poi  ttT.  G,  R..  Esq, 

Porliocke.  Capl..  R.E..  F.R.S..  F.G.S. 
Poller.  Wjlham  8,.  Riq. 
Pot  Is,  Charles,  Esq. 


Pnidhne.  Captain  the  Right  Hoo. 

K      F.R.S..  8.A..  &c. 
pKWis,  Kiglit  Hon,  Ihe  Eail  of,  MX 
Powle*.  Jul.n  D.,  Esq. 
Prichard.  J.  C.  M  D. 
PntL'hitl.  Morris.  M.D. 


R. 

Radcliffe.  John.  Esq, 
Ramsay.  Daviil.  Esq. 
Raper,  Lieut.  H.,  11^. 
Rttwson.  Rswson  W.,  Eiq. 
Reeve,  Henry.  Esq. 
Reid.Lieiitenanl-Colonel  W,.  n,E, 
Rennie,  George,  Esq.  F.llS. 
Rcnnie,  Sir  John.  FJt.S. 
Rennie,  M.  B,,  Esq. 
Renouard,   Rev.  Genrce  Cenl, 

MR.A.S. 
RennicW,  Lieutenant,  RE, 
RiehanKon.  Dr„  R,N..  F,R.S.,  L-S-.Stft 
Ripiiii,  RiKhl  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  F.R9( 

&c,  &c.' 
Robe.  Major  AW,  RE, 
Robe.  Major  F.  H.  « 
Roliinsnn,  Comiuander  C.  G..  R.N.  * 
Rudil.  J.  Renntll,  Esq, 
Roeet.  p.  M..  E^q  .M.D.,  Sec.  RS; 

FL.S,.  F.GS.M.RI.A. 
Rose,  the  Right   Hon.  Sit  Georglf 

F,K,S..  LLD. 
Ross,  Charles.  Esq.,  M.P. 
Ross,  Major-General  SirPatiick.  BLCB. 
Roi|i.  Cnplain  Ihe  Hon,  Henrv.  R.N, 
Rowlands,  Dr.  D. 

Riidfse,  Edward,  Esq..  P.R.8„  S.k 
L.S. 

Rumboldt,  C.  E.,  Eiq,,  F.SjL 
Hussi-IMheRighl  Hon.  Lard  John,  M. 
Russell.  J.  W.,  Esq..  F.R.S,,  S.A..  L.S. 
Russell,  Captain  Robert.  KN. 
Ryder,  Ihe  Hon.  F.  Dudley 


S. 

SHiiabury,  Ihe  Marquess  of 
Salmon.  Wm,  Wroiightun.  Esq. 
Sainton.  J.,  Esi(. 
Sandon,  VistounI,  M.P, 
Sanilwilh.  M«jnr-Geiieiul,  E.LC.S. 
Scnrlelt,  Major  the  Hon.  J,  Yorke 
Scheer.  Fri-dtiick.  Ksq. 
Scoll,  Ulatide  E.,  Esq. 
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cr.  J.  FMeriek  Pike,  Esq. 

icb.theRe«.A„H.A^P.R.S^G.S. 

NuMu  William,  Eiq^  MA. 

ell.  Viee  Chmneellor 
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ROYAL   GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY 
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Delivered  at  the  Atamertan/  Meeting  on  the  ^2nd  Mag,  1843, 

BT 

WILLIAM  EICHAED  HAMILTON,  Esq.,  FJLS.,  &c. 

PEBSIDEm. 


GiHTLiMEN,— The  SecreUiy  baring  completed  the  reading  of  the 
Annal  Report  of  the  Coundl,  I  have  much  pleanire  in  congratulating 
you  DQ  the  advances  in  geographical  knowledge,  which  have  been  made 
during  the  lapie  of  the  laat  year,  to  which  adrancement  I  am  willing  to 
Mieve  diat  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London  bare  contributed 
■t  Icut  thur  due  ihare. 

You  have  just  heard  the  grounds  oa  which  the  Council  have  awarded 
dK  royal  medala  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  genenms  bounty  of  Her 
Majesty  for  the  current  year.  One  of  the«e  medals,  you  wilt  have  oh- 
KTved,  has  been  awarded  in  token  of  the  sense  the  Council  bai  enter- 
tained of  the  benefit  derived  to  geography  from  the  happy  application  of 
Kieadfic  acquirements  to  the  extension  of  phyucal  geography ;  and  the 
otter  for  the  tncceBsful  issue  of  one  of  the  most  daring  attempt*  to  extend 
our  knowledge  of  a  barren  and  inhospitable  coast,  attended  with  an 
benic  display  of  hardihood,  peraeverance,  aod  devotion,  amongst  almost 
■uparalleled  drcumstances  of  privation  and  distreis. 

It  ia  now  my  painful  duty  to  announce  lo  you  that  during  the  last 
Tear  the  band  of  death  has  deprired  ua  of  many  eminent  individuals, 
rane  of  whom,  by  their  labours,  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  advance- 
nat  of  gei^^pby,  or  to  those  departments  of  knowledge  which  are 
intinutely  connected  with  geography. 
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The  Royal  Geographical  Societj  lias,  in  common  with  other  lileraiy 
and  Kientific  aocieties  of  the  kingdom,  to  deplore  the  lots  uf  the 
InlC  Duke  of  Sussei.  Hia  Royiil  Highnees  waa  Vke-Polrou  "f  the 
Society  ;  and  he  was  ever  warm  in  his  expreeaioiis  of  good-will  [uivmili 
Ul,  and  anxious  fur  the  eiicc«BS  of  all  our  exertions  fur  the  nil viui cement 
of  geogTRphicnl  knowledge.  As  a  British  Prince,  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
wms  ever  ready  to  come  fuiward  in  ihc  ciiufe  of  science  ;  and  fur  the  G\e 
years  or  more  during  which  he  held  the  office  of  Presideat  of  the  RoyftI 
Society  fur  the  pruiuution  of  natural  knowledge,  he  epnred  neither  paina 
nor  troHble  to  forward  their  views;  and  nothing  conUI  esceed  the 
genuine  warmth  of  hturi,  and  generous  affability,  with  which  he  received 
every  one  who  hiid  acceia  to  hini,  particuUrly  if  he  came  to  plead  k 
muse  wherein  the  ialeresia  of  ecieoce,  or  liieniture,or  tlicfine  arts,  were, 
however  remotely,  ciincemed. 

Tlic  Rev,  E.  T.  DnnicU  was  not  b  member  of  oui  Society,  but  auch  an 
honourable  and  devuied  victim  to  the  caute  of  geogmphicnl  discovery 
must  not  pass  unnoticed  frum  ihiG  chair. 

Mr,  Uuniell  left  England  in  September,  1840,  with  the  intention  of 
ti»vclling  in  Greece,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asin  Minor.  Tu  the  Inttet  country 
tapecially  he  looked  forward  ai  n  Geld  fur  fresh  discovery.  Gifted  with 
the  (inest  taste,  and  the  eye  and  hand  of  nn  artist,  wherever  he  went  Iw 
bimigbt  nway  memoriala  uf  the  greatest  interest  in  the  shape  of  ad- 
minble  sketches.  Having  explored  the  banks  of  the  Nile  as  far  as 
the  second  cntaract,  having  visited  Mount  Sinai,  and  made  «n  extensive 
tMrtn  Syria,  mainly  with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  most  interesting 
localities  mentioned  in  Huly  Writ,  he  proceeded  to  ConKtantinople, 
vtlwf*  he  met  with  Captain  Graves,  of  H.  M.  S.  Beacon,  ond  Mr. 
I'elliiws,  then  about  to  proceed  to  Lycia,  to  procure  the  marblea  now 
in  ibe  British  Museum.  At  the  invitation  of  the  commander  and  officers 
of  the  Beacon,  Mr.  DanicU  joined  the  pniiy,  and  renmincd  with  them 
until  March,  1842,  making  ejcursions  from  the  ship  to  nil  places  of 
«ntii|uarian  interest  around  Telmessus,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Xanthus, 
Wlien  the  Beacon  left  Xanthus,  Mr.  Dnnicll  remained  behind,  in  eom- 
yiiiiy  with  Lieuiennnt  Spratt  and  Mr.  E.  Forbes,  with  the  view  of 
thoioiighly  exploring  the  geography  of  Lycia.  During  the  tour  he  then 
made,  whicb  lasted  until  June,  when  the  party  returned  to  Rhodes,  the 
tiles  of  Bcvcntcen  ancient  cities  were  fixed  with  ceriaiuty,  from  tlie 
rumbined  evidence  of  position  and  inacriptiuns :  viz.,  Phellos,  Candylia, 
Cvanes,  Sura,  Curydiilla,  Rhodinpolis,  IdebcsBUs,  Acalissus,  iGas*. 
Lmion,  TcrmesBUB  Major,  Lagbe,  Cibym,  Buton,  Balburn,  (Enoaniia, 
SB;  besides  others,  which  from  the  evidence  of  position  alone  nji- 
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fared  to  be  Prrrha,  Mandropoli*,  Sinda,  Apollonia,  or  perhaps  Mar- 
IBorai  Podalia.  Amclas,  and  Olbia.  Plans  of  all  theie  niins,  and  an 
ilkbome  map  of  LycU,  the  CihyraOB  and  their  bonleis.  vfere  conslnicied 
by  L'^utrtiNDt  Sprait  during  t!i«  journey.  In  June  the  paiiy  repaired 
l»  Rhode*,  vhere  Mr.  Daniell  left  his  companionB,  nnd  returned  to 
Aiaba  Willi  the  Britiah  Consul,  Mr.  Purdie.  After  reviaitina  BeTcral 
of  the  fonner  sites,  in  order  lo  setlle  mme  douhts  and  qucsliona  rc^urding 
ihem.  be  proceeded  in  search  of  Selgc,  the  true  position  of  which  great 
dty  ht  delermined;  and  on  hia  return  rectified  several  impurlant  points 
in  the  geogntphy  of  Pamphylia.  This  jouruey  was  hia  liiat,  and  during 
it  commenced  a  (erica  of  aiturks  and  relapses  of  the  malignant  fever  of 
Asia  Minor,  ending  in  the  death  of  a  most  amialile,  accompliGhed,  and 
nlmtsd  traveller,  at  Adnlia,  on  ihc  24ih  of  September,  1842. 

Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  hns  been  long  nnd  faTourably  known  to  the 
paMic,  besides  his  other  various  accompHBliments,  fur  his  Travels  in 
Georgia,  Penia,  Armenia,  Babylonia,  and  Kurdistan.  Possessing  a 
ituly  n»e  uf  his  pencil.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travel!  are  replete  with 
iateresling  portraits  of  the  people  whom  he  saw,  the  countries  he  parsed 
Arough,  and  the  architectural  and  sculptured  remains  ou.the  monu- 
ments lie  viailed  ;  aud  in  general  he  obtained  and  deserved  a  character 
(at  scrupulous  accuracy.  He  had  resided  fur  the  last  eight  or  ten  years 
ef  hi*  life  at  the  Carnccas.  in  the  character  of  Her  Majesty's  Agent  and 
CuDMil- General  in  the  republic  of  Venezuela ;  and  having  obtained  leave 
sf  abaence  to  visit  his  relatives  in  Europe,  he  fell  n  victim  to  the  severity 
of  the  dimate,  when  on  tlie  paint  of  returning  to  England  from  St. 
Mmburg. 

To  Lieutenant  Wellstcd  the  Society  have  heretofore  been  indebted  for 
Mine  papers  inserted  in  their  Journal,  particularly  for  his  very  fuU 
and  interesting  description,  in  1835,  of  the  Island  uf  Socotrn,  in  wliich, 
ditt  giving  us  his  Journal  from  the  4ih  January.  1834,  to  the  8th 
af  March  of  the  same  year,  during  which  he  visited  every  part  of  the 
i*land,  Lieutenant  Wellsled  enters  upon  many  detaila  uf  its  natural 
prodnctions  and  soil,  its  government,  religion,  the  existing  cusloms 
Mid  mannera  of  the  inhabitants,  ihe  stale  of  the  papulation,  the  tno  dis^ 
'iDct  iBccs  (apparently  Asiatic  and  African)  by  which  it  is  inhabited; 
•ail  bis  Memoir  cloaed  with  a  vocabulary  of  English  words  rendered 
fint  iuiu  Arabic,  and  again  into  that  peculiar  dialed  of  the  Arabic  whidi 
»  ipokeii  in  the  inland. 

Lieutenant  Wellsted  al^Ki  communicated  tons,  in  1636,  his  obscrva- 
tiau*  un  the  coast  of  Arabia,  between  Rke  Mubiimmcd,  the  southern 
i>l  uf  the  peninsula  of  Sinni,  and  the  pott  and  town  of  Jiildah  in 
Red  Si'B.    The  details  of  this  journey  (ill  up  the  line  of  the  eaeiera 
a(  that  gulf,  which  had  been  left  unexplored  by  Burckhardt. 
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Lieatcnant  Wellated  has  alfo  descnbed  the  ruins  near  Rob  Bernss  on 
the  eaetcm  couit  of  ibe  giiif ;  imd  has  added  his  reasons  for  thinking 
thai  they  indicate  the  site  nf  llie  nncieDt  town  of  Berenice. 

The  late  Sir  William  Ouseley,  elder  brntlicr  of  Sir  Gore  Onseley,  w«» 
B  genileman  of  very  considerable  nilainments  in  Oriental,  and  jiariicii- 
luly  in  Persian  literature ;  and  tl«  greater  part  of  hie  life  was  devoted 
to  the  publication  of  works  connected  with  the  hiBlnrv  and  geograjihy  of 
Persia,  into  which  country  he  accompanied  hia  brother,  appointed  Am- 
Unudor  Extraordinary  lo  the  Court  of  Teheran  in  1811.  Sir  WilHun 
took  that  opportunity  to  visit  and  describe  some  of  the  ancient  remains 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ispalian  and  Shiraz.  In  1821  Sir  William 
Ouseley  published  his  'Travels  in  various  Countries  of  the  East,'  more 
particularly  in  Persia,  in  which  are  many  curious  and  important  geo- 
graphical details,  interspersed  with  diacureive  treatises  on  various  point* 
of  the  local  histories  and  manners  of  that  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent, 
on  which  tlie  learned  author  brought  lo  bear  his  deep  and  varied  ac- 
quaintance with  the  peculiarities  of  Oriental  criticism. 

The  Chevalier  T.  O.  BriindBted  was,  in  his  line,  one  of  the  remark- 
able men  whom  the  leiinicd  Morld  of  Europe  has  lost  within  the  last 
venr.  He  was  a  traveller,  and  one  who  tniveiled  with  his  eves  open, 
and  who  baa  since  given  tu  the  public  the  result  of  his  researches;  but 
as  these  were  conlincd  to  parts  of  the  continent  and  islands  of  Greece,  mo 
were  the  obacrvniions  of  Drundsted  itlmoat  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
illustrulicm  of  ancient  hlBtoty  and  ancient  art,  and  in  these  branches  of 
research  his  servicea  were  eminently  mcritorioua.  A  few  yeara  before 
his  death  he  had  given  lo  himself  a  task  which,  hiul  he  lived  to  carry  it 
out.  »ould  have  ranked  him  high  amongst  the  promoters  of  bislorieal  or 
comparnlivc  geography,  ll  was  to  nscertniu  from  existing  monument*, 
tneh  lis  medals  and  tupes,  from  the  ancient  writers,  and  from  recent 
Iravellere,  all  the  details  which  could  be  obtained  icspeeliiig  the  cities 
built  or  founded  by  Alexander  in  the  course  of  his  cont|ueBts  in  the  East. 

Mr.  E.  R-  l-Viedciicbsiahl,  whom  we  hod  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in 
this  city  the  year  before  last,  on  his  return  home  to  VicDna,  after  hia 
hiiianiciil  researches  in  Central  America,  died,  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
in  March  last  year.  In  the  course  of  his  excursions  among  ihe  inte- 
restinu  regions  where  Nature  loves  tu  luMuiate  Hmong?t  the  desolate  and 
deacrled  monuments  of  an  extinct  people,  Mr.  FriedericliBtahl  was 
fortunate  enough  to  have  the  menus  of  Luking  Duguerrolype  views  of 
these  moat  extraordinary  produclioiia  of  Aniericau  science.  We  hope 
tbM  >ouie  worthy  inheritor  of  liis  papers  will  receive  suiEcient  eucuu- 
ngcnient  to  give  to  the  public  the  result  of  his  labours. 

Luuis  Claude  de  Siiiilces  de  Freytiuet,  Cupilaine  de  Vaisseau  in  the 
yul  Navy  uf  France,  iiud  one  of  the  most  tucceaaful  of  iter  tons  in  the 
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mgE  of  scientific  navigfttion,  and  in  voyages  of  discovery,  was  lott  to  ha 
oonntij  in  Augusl,  1842.  This  distinguishcil  atGcer  began  his  career  in 
the  Mine  path  of  gco^uphica)  and  maritime  discovery  in  which  liis 
utne  life  terminated.  In  1800  he  accompanied  Captain  Baudin  to 
the  Soath  Seu,  and  in  the  cuur^e  of  the  expedition  was  appointed  to 
{he  command  of  the  barque  La  Camsna,  tilted  out  for  the  purpose  at 
Ptavt  Jackson,  lu  1817  he  undertook,  in  command  of  the  Umnia,  a 
wj^t  of  circumnavintioo,  the  retult  of  which  has  been  to  give  to 
1^  mrld,  though  not  yet  in  a  complete  form,  a  large  mass  of  in- 
fgnnatiun  on  icrrratrinl  mH^^ctiam,  on  meteorology,  on  natural  history, 
and  on  every  description  of  naiiiiea!  phenomena.  Captain  Frejcinet  waa 
rlected  o  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1826,  and  his  life  has 
tiaoe  that  period  been  derotcd  to  scientific  inveatigntiona,  more  or  less 
cDnoMled  with  his  professional  career. 

Tlie  Baron  Louis  Costaz,  Member  of  the  French  Institute,  and  of  that 
of  Egypt,  was  one  of  the  early  founders  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Puis;  author  of  memoirs  on  geographical  tubjecis  in  the  '  Courricr 
d'Egypte.'  the  '  Annuaire  d'Egypte,'  and  the  '  Dikade  Ggyptiennc,'  &c., 
nch  as  the  account  of  his  Journey  in  the  Desert,  a  Memoir  on  the  Pro- 
mm  of  the  Sands  and  the  Advance  of  the  Dunes,  on  the  Cuhiur  of  the 
iet,  ObMTvalions  on  the  Barabras  and  their  lungungc,  on  a  new  me- 
tfaod  of  indicating  the  absolute  Heights  of  Geographical  Positions,  &c. 

Hcnten  Ernst,  a  Norwegian,  who,  on  an  espeilitiun  to  the  source  of 
tbe  Wliite  Nile,  died  at  Assouan,  in  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  30th  January 
it  the  prtxnt  year. 

Cnuut  Ale.iander  Louis  Lnbnrde,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
tn  orKiital  traveller,  who  died  in  October  last,  agi'd  08. 

Profeaor  Gesenins,  of  Halle,  a  celebrated  orientalist,  and  a  conlri- 
biHot  lo  our  Journal,  who  died  on  the  23r[l  of  Ociuher,  1842,  aged  57. 

Id  addition  to  the  above  names,  science  lias  also  lu  deplore  Mr. 
ViughsD,  Scereiaiy  tn  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Phdtiilcl|>hia,  through 
vboM  kindness  the  TrnnBactions  of  that  Society  and  other  works  have 
been  ptcsented  to  us ; 

Profea^or  Hecren,  author  of  Historical  Researchi^s  into  the  Pulilical 
latetDDUTse  and  Trade  of  the  Carthagiuiaus,  Ethiopians,  aod  Egyptians ; 
ud 

Dr.  EdwBids,  President  and  one  of  the  Founders  of  the  Ethnological 
Society  of  Paris. 

Captain  Conolly,  the  well  known  author  of  an  inteiesling  work  on 
Central  Asia,  has,  we  sincerely  grieve  to  find,  if  repurla  hp  true,  been 
patio  death,  togctlier  with  Colonel  Stoddart,  by  oidcrof  the  authorities 
•(Bochara. 
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M.  Lefevrc,  a  French  traveller  and  geologist  in  tlie  service  of 
Mehemei  AU,  died  in  Africa,  from  fever  induced  by  heat  and  fatigue, 
io  his  eiplnration  in  the  suite  of  die  Patha's  expeditiun  up  the  Nile 
in  1839. 

Aucher  Eloy,  a  young  French  traveller  into  Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria, 
Greece,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  Persia,  died  at  Djulfa, 
near  Ispahan ;  and 

Mr  Lehman,  who  had  made  a  scientific  journey  into  the  Khanat  of 
Bochava,  died,  on  his  retuni,  at  Simbirsk.  HIb  papers  and  colleciions 
have,  however,  been  saved ;  and  it  is  hupcd  tlicy  nill  serve  the  prognH 
of  science. 


PnoGRMS  or  GsoaiiAvar. 
EuRorR. 

England — Marilitne  Surveys. — Of  the  surveys  under  the  directinn 
of  the  Hydrogrophic  Office  of  the  Admiralty,  metitioned  in  my  address 
of  lust  year,  some  have  been  ciimplcled,  ond  others  are  still  in  progress. 

1.  Cuplain  Bullock,  of  H.  M.  S.  Tariiinis,  has  surveyed  ihe  Medway 
from  Ruchesler  Bridge  lo  the  Norc,  and  from  the  Nore  to  Hurwich. 

2.  Captain  WiLsbington,  of  H.  M.  S.  Blazer,  whose  name  will  never 
be  pronounced  within  the  wall}  of  the  Roval  Geographical  Societ; 
of  Loudon  wiilioul  the  warmest  feelings  uf  atiachnieut,  and  a  grateful 
rcculleelion  of  his  services  to  the  Society,  has  moiic  a  complete  survey 
of  Htirwich  Hurliour,  and  of  a  new  channel  into  Lowestoff  Ronds. 

3.  Lienteusnt  Oiter  is  continuing  the  survey  of  ihc  late  Commander 
Slater. 

4.  Commander  FruKcr.  H.  M.  S.  Comet,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  has 
surveyed  from  Carlingfurd  lo  Wicklow  Head;  the  resiilta  will  soon  be 
published. 

5.  Commander  Wolfe,  having  completed  the  survey  of  the  Shannon, 
is  now  en^ged  on  that  of  Cork  Hnrbour. 

6.  Commanders  Graves  and  Brock,  of  the  Beacon  and  Mngpic,  have 
nearly  compleld  tlic  survey  of  ihcGrcek  Islands. 

1.  Captain  Sir  E.  Belcher  has  surveyed  Hougkong,  which  is  nearly 
ready  for  pulilicution ;  as  also  the  Canton  River  from  Canton  lo  Linlin, 

S.  Ciiplains  Kcllelt  and  Collinson,  uf  the  Stnrling  and  Plover,  whose 
seal  and  skill  were  conspictious  in  enabling  the  fleet  under  Admiral 
Parker  to  reach  Nanking,  have  surveyed  the  whole  of  the  Chusim  Archi- 
pelago and  the  Yang-Ise-kiaiig. 

9.  Capinin  F.  W.  F.  Owen,  of  II.  M.  S.  Columbia,  is  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.    The  many  dangers  in  this  Bay,  and  the  unusual  strength  of 
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Ae  tidtf,  nliich  n»e  and  fall  60  feel,  render  il  very  dcsirnble  to  have 
^•kilful  itirre*  made  of  il,  as  well  ai  of  the  nnvignblc  pari  iil  the  river 
IfSl.  Jolin;  and  no  doubt  tliia  eiiterpriae  will  brgin  vigoraiisly  tl'is- 

10  Captatos  Janiei  Rose  and  Crozier,  of  tbc  Erebus  and  Terrnr, 
hate  made  aoothcr  altenpt  to  penetrate  the  greitt  barrier  of  ice  Mbivh 
wrosnils  the  Souih  Pole,  and  Bucceeded  in  reaching  n  few  miles  further 
tfau  they  (lid  in  their  fir^t  seuun.    Tliey  Uieii  returned  to  the  Falkland 
lilandi,  lu  fit  and  pre|iare  fur  another  allenipt.    They  biire  sent  hiriiie 
a  large  ■rtics  of  miignetic  ohaervatiuns.    Captain  Ross  wbh  io  leave  the 
filklitids  Inte  iu  Novemhrr,  nnil  In  eiirteiivour  In  reiifb  the  Polar  hind 
an  the  oppuaile  lidc  to  thul  n  hete  he  bad  previutitly  etruck  it.    If  he 
bitii  the  mums  of  securing  bis  two  ships  in  safety  during  the  winter, 
bt  will  remain  there  till  next  January :  if  nal,  be  will  have  immcdialcly 
LiTtnicicd  tu  the  Cupe  of  Good  Hope,  aiid  may  be  now  oil  bis  way  home. 
'    The  Ilvdro^aphic  Office  ol'  tbe  Admiralty,  under  Ciiptaiu  Beuufort, 
ba*  |iul)li»lied  during  the  year  3U  charts  ;  viz.,  5  sheeU  of  the  Coast  of 
L  Cliiiii,  12  ibecta  of  ihe  Biilish  Isleti,  6  sheets  of  the  Mediterranean, 
I«>m1  1  bheirts  of  North  America.   All  of  whicii  have  been  a))ligiiigly  pte- 
•roitd  tu  our  library. 

Caplaiu  Francis  filsckwoad,  whom  you  elected  at  the  imniversnry  last 
•at  *t  line  of  tbe  members  of  the  Council  of  this  Society,  hns  since  com- 
Biwioncd  II.  M.  B.  Fly  ;  and,  in  compnny  with  Mr.  ('.  B.  Vnle,  of  the 
ndcr  Bramble,  has  sailed  on  a  scienliliu  ospcdiliuo  to  the  Pacilic,  or 
nitin  10  the  Australian  Seas :  the  point  to  which  his  attention  is  directed 
HI  iIk  lint  instance  is  to  make  a  survey  of  Torres  Straits,  belueen  New 
Guiaee  and  the  N.E.  cou-il  nf  New  Holhrnd. 

Oritw-nre  Survtys. — During  tbe  psst  ye.ir,  the  Ordnunce  survey,  pub- 
luhed  on  ibc  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mde,  has  been  completed,  of  the 
rniisiiiing  portions  of  the  eonniies  of  Derby,  Stafford,  nurl  Cheshire ; 
niilihe  •iirveying  for  the  »ix-iiich  scale  reap  bos  made  very  considerable 
ITOjjItss  in  the  counties  nf  Lancashire  and  York,  including  epeciul  sur- 
Tcn  nf  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Prcscot,  Newton,  Worriiiglou, 
Aihton- under- Line,  agd  Middleton.  The  ohacrralions  made  with 
hsuden's  zenith  sector  fur  all  detemiinuliuns  uf  aslroiiomicil  luIiUides, 
Idacen  the  years  1802  and  1806,  haic  been  revised  nnd  published, 
togcibcr  triih  Eub>ie()uent  ubaervations  made  iu  the  years  1813,  11,  18, 
pitlinimory  to  the  publication  of  the  Iriungulalion  connecting  the 
WFcral  aiaiioiif. 

Doting  the  last  year  the  Townland  Survey  of  Ireland,  on  the  scale  of 
ni  inchu  Io  a  intle,  has  been  brought  to  a  sncceBsfnl  tcrminaliou ;  uud 
iht  euuittie*  of  Kilkenny,  Clare,  and  Wuierford  have  been  published. 
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^1^^^  F^***  ™  ''"^  five-feet  scale,  af  Coik,  Limerick,  aAtl  iht 
^^g^tfauk  >lt  ^  BOutheni  euuiities,  have  been  completLil. 
^  IMMm  1^  jiMr,  (iIm,  ft  valuable  Beriea  of  tpirit-levcUilig  bu 
^Mft^M^ftl  l«>  ■  tWc.  Tliiti  scries  consists  of  lines  e\ieiiillng  from  ae* 
t^^^  ilt  VHwui  iliTi'CtinnB  DcroM  the  iilanil,  termiauing  dd  iioints,  bI 
tthtl  obMrvBtiuni  huvc  lieen  carefully  lUBdc. 

Ik  ti^T-^  a  tiricf  view  of  llie  progresa  which  (!cn|i;rBphy  is  niBlting 
Ik  iMiW*  pert*  uf  Kurnjie,  i  shall  begin  with  Kokvav.  In  lSJ2tbe 
^Hw^  •urvej'K  wtre  completed. 

Jtewyj.--A  new  cumbi nation  with  the  Swedish  irianglc*,  executed 
«itk  ihv  ihciHloIilc. 

tu  Norwav,  the  Iihm  of  the  friangulalion  wsa  nieaaured  on  the  Frith 
^  ChiittiiitiiK.  In  Awediin,  the  triangiilulion  i»  founded  on  a  base  mco- 
Himl  lUi  Ortntid,  the  Snedieh  triangles  hnvini^  becii  formerly  cunaecied 
with  ihiue  of  HufKiii  nml  Denmark.  Thus  the  whule  of  the  Baltic  n 
•uriDUiidi'd  liy  n  i-iiherent  uelwork  of  triangles. 

'rhe  hyilri)gr«|iliie  anrveye  in  llie  norlherii  purl  of  Norway,  which  fur- 
iiishctl  the  iniileTinU  fur  the  charts  of  the  mm-t  commenced  tu  192S, 
wi'ie  cuiii|ili!icil  ill  IB42.  During  thnt  period  the  whole  coast  from  the 
viiliiiiit'e  of  (he  Frilli  of  Tlirondhjeni  lo  Jacob's  River,  which  forms  the 
limit  between  Norweijlan  rininark  anil  UuBsian  Lapland,  has  been 
rDtiiely  surveyed ;  and,  H*  far  as  eircumstaiicea  permiilcd,  the  surveys 
h«T*  heeu  verified  by  astrnnomical  observations. 

A  Mpariite  evjiedititm  has  been  littcd  nut  fur  the  purpose  ofexplonng 
ikf  ihimli  fiirthci  out  ill  the  tea  between  Hnrnmerfesi  and  Notdcap 
(the  North  Chjm)  :  these,  ns  also  the.  sea  oppoKite  to  EoBiFiDmnrk,  were 
suuiidnl  in  1842. 

The  survey  in  dnlail  of  the  largest  of  the  Norweginn  nmier  (nhircb), 
via,  Clirisiiati's  ami.  was  coiitludcd  in  1942,  after  having  liecn  in 
hand  for  several  years.  This  ami,  which  includes  the  districta  of  Hade- 
lamh  Ijimd,  Valders,  Tolen,  and  Godhiandsdalen,  contains  aliout  500 
l^rAphicn!  square  mile*.  The  seiiles  made  use  of  are  ,n.V„-M  tit.Wd, 
•od  inn.'t-so  "f  I'lP  dimeniiionB,  according  lo  the  nature  of  the 
jfTOimd,  the  greater  or  leas  population,  and  otiipr  considerations.  In 
Ihe  nortL-weitern  part  of  ihis  iimt  the  most  conaidenible  Norwegian 
Iiiouiiliiins  iiic  found.  The  heights  of  ihesr  Bbo\'e  ihc  sea  are  delerniiDcd 
by  bnromeirical  meusuremeuts,  and  checked  by  corresponding  observn- 
Itons  in  the  obserrntorf  at  Christiania. 

'ITie  following  surveys  are  ii>  progress  : 

'1*1)0  souiidim:  of  tlic  large  bank  which  is  supposed  to  follow  the 
vvslrrn  coast  of  Norway,  and  it.  called  Havbroen  (llie  Sea  Bridge), 
-he  triwigulplioii  of  the  aoiilherii  pnit  of  Norway.    This  is  in  serve 
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te  fbunduion  tot  the  detailed  gurveys,  and  is  now  going  nn  in  llie 
diBlricta  of  Hallingdttkn,  in  Buskenids  ami.  This  iriangulntion  U  exe- 
cuted with  the  theodolite ;  the  eiicriuls  rirc  blocks  of  sloiie. 

While  ihiB  tri&ugulBtion  is  going  on,  ilie  iriBnglei  are  filled  up  with 
l!ie  ordinitrT  surveying  inBtruments,  The  area  of  Southern  Norway 
which  hu  been  suircyed  up  lo  the  presenl  time  amuuntE  to  about  13U0 
gnigtm(ihicul  tfjuare  miles. 

Chartt  anil  Maj/i. — A  chart,  No.  0,  of  ihe'Norwegian  coast  from 
Aodw  aud  Gitund  to  Kruloe,  or  from  69"  14'  to  70"  21'  N.  Int.  The 
triG:unonicErical  survey  hna  heen  eimiled  Iiy  Captains  Due  and  Ila- 
lerxip,  oi  the  Nurweiiiiin  nnvy,  and  Lieuleunnl  Rynning,  of  the  infantry, 
and  is  renlieil  by  attronomical  oVervatioiia.  The  chart  is  constructed 
hyCvpiain  Vibe,  of  ihe  engineers  (wlii>  ie  alao  ihe  nuthor  uf  the  de- 
Knptions  of  ihe  coast  aceomjianying  earh  sheet),  under  the  sii]jcrin- 
tendence  of  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Surveys  at  ChriMianin.  The  alir- 
ftj  of  the  northern  coast  of  Norway  has  been  ordered  by  the  Depart- 
mnt  of  Finance,  Trade,  and  Customs ;  many  of  the  sheets  of  thia 
■vrrey  are  nlreadi  published,  and  when  the  collection  is  camplrte  it  will 
tmbnce  the  whole  of  the  coast  from  Throudhjera  to  the  Russian  fron- 
litf ,  m  1 0  abeels. 

The  following  mapi  are  also  in  courae  of  preparation,  and  will  he  soon 
[iLKlithed ;  m, — 

1.  A  map  of  the  couihem  part  of  Clirisiian'a  amt  (thire).  It  uas  coH' 
■tracted  in  May,  1S42,  by  Lieutenant  GJesaing,  and  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  engiaver,  Lieutenant  Wergelnnd.  This  map  is  published  by  the 
DrpHiimeni  of  Finance ;  aod  is  in  coniiiiuHlimi  uf  the  Norwegian  amta 
fnriucrly  publnhed  by  Captains  Munthe  and  Ranini. 

2.  A  general  map  of  Norway,  by  Professor  G.  A.  Munch.  Tliis  map. 
K  ii  Mtd,  Kill  be  engraved  in  Germany' 

3.  A  general  map  of  Norway,  by  Caplnin  Roosen,  is  to  be  engraved 
Uii*  ynr  Bl  I'aria. 

4.  The  publication  of  a  map  of  fhe  Norwegian  lake  Mioten  and  ila  eii- 
riraiii  may  be  daily  eipecied  from  Lieutenant  Finnea'  lithographic  office. 

i.  A  maji  of  tiie  roods  of  the  southern  part  of  Norway  l^as  bi-eu  cum- 
BeoceU  by  Captain  Waligorski  and  Licutcuanl  Wcf^elaiid,  of  the  Nor- 
■rtillery. 

G.  A  map  of  Christiania,  and  its  environs  to  the  extent  of  one  square 
Diila  (NtFTwegiao),  is  in  progress,  and  will  be  soon  published. 

In  the  Norwegian  charts  the  same  methods  are  used  as  with  u«  and  the 
PtBOcli,  The  pmjeclion  is  liiat  of  Mercator,  the  true  north  is  parallel 
•ilh  the  iHjrdrr  of  the  chart,  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  is  on 
ihe  middle  latitude,  and  the  rhumb  lines  are  kid  down  anywhere  on  the 
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Ukviii;nbl«  parts  of  the  sea.  The  lonEituile  ia  reckoned  from  ihree  dif- 
ftrciit  meridiwiB;  viz.,  lliot  of  Chrislianm,  Greenwich,  anil  Fetroe.  The 
Arbitrary  siRos  are  the  same  aa  on  otir  eliarte.  With  regard  to  the  Nor- 
wegian lopugraphical  maps,  it  tnay  be  observed,  that  in  the  reprefcnta- 
linn  of  raoiintoioi  they  do  not  use  the  method  by  lines  or  slrokei,  or 
what  the  French  cdl  hacliiires  ;  but,  od  the  contrary,  they  employ  the 
mode  of  washing  or  shading  in  Indian  ink.  They  tny  that  by  this  me- 
Ihitd  they  gain  much,  bolh  in  lime  at^d  in  diBlinctneas  of  expression, 
while  it  is  e*iiiully  elegant  in  ht  ap^iearance. 

The  severa!  maps  and  charts  published  under  the  direction  of  Pm- 
fcssor  Hanatccii  are  to  be  sent  to  our  library  by  the  dm  ui>|iortunily. 

Travfls. — In  the  epriiig  of  1839  a  young  geulogiel,  Mr  Stuwilz,  was 
tent  by  ihe  government  to  Newfoundland  to  cuiloci  specimens  for  the 
nnscum  of  the  univeraily  of  Chritiinnia,  to  make  meleorologiral  and 
magnetic  observations,  and  to  learu  the  method  by  which  stockfish  is 
dried  and  prepared  in  that  island.  He  died  lost  year  of  eons umptign 
brought  on  by  his  iiidtfnligHble  labours.  He  has  published  varionB 
scientiBe  papers.  Mia  later  documents  and  inetruments  have  just  been 
brought  to  Ciiristiniwa. 

Demii\hk.  — In  Denmark  1  here  have  been  published  papers  by  Dr. 
hund  on  the  fossil  and  livmg  mammalia  of  the  Brazils,  and  also  on  the 
extinct  and  existing  birds  of  prey  of  thai  country.  Leibmann  has  de- 
Ecribed  the  botany  of  Mexico,  and  of  (he  Pic  of  Orizaba,  interesting  for 
the  geographical  distribution  of  plants ;  and  Dr.  Krijyer  has  communi- 
cated to  the  Society  ofSciences  of  Copenhagen  a  memoir  on  the  geogra- 
phical distribution  of  the  Amphipodes. 

The  governtnent  of  Di;nmark  has  published  in  1843  the  4lh,  5th, 
and  6tb  pans  of  the  ftalialical  lablea  of  the  country;  and  ivitbin  the 
same  period  Iwo  other  statisiicifl  works  have  appeared,  one  by  Major 
naggcsen,  and  the  other  by  OergsoC.  Profefsor  Forchhammer  has 
iileu  Continued  his  inquiries  into  the  geology  of  Denmark,  o  country 
long  considered  nninleresling  in  n  geologicai  point  of  view,  but  which, 
situated  ns  it  ia  at  the  foot  of  the  great  primitive  maaaes  of  ScRDdi- 
navia.  wdl  probably  pretent  fnrls  of  much  importance.  The  professor. 
In  a  discourse  at  the  secular  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Scietices  at  Copen- 
hagen, discussed  the  application  of  the  glacial  theory  of  Agaasix  and 
the  pelridduviaii  theory  of  Seftstrom  to  the  phenomena  of  boiJders.  nad 
to  that  of  furrows  and  streaks  in  the  solid  rocks,  and  he  has  come  to  tlie 
conclosion  that  neither  of  these  iheories  is  applicable  lo  the  facts  in 
Scandinavia.  But  we  must  not  enter  into  details  trenching  mnrc  di- 
rectly on  the  domains  of  geology.  Mr.  Steenstriip  has  published  an 
interesting  work  on  the  Diinish  pcnl-bogs  in  the  ninth  volume  of  ihe 
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TrsittKCliuna  of  the  Scientific  Suciety,  and  also  eeparalely.  We  may 
alsu  iiutice  the  publicatiuD,  during  ihe  puet  yeur,  of  ilic  tirtii  part  uf  the 
tliifd  voIumi'  of  the  hiitorical  recordi  uf  Greculanil,  containing,  among 
uthtf  p«iieK,  geoiiraphical  notes  uftbe  middle  uges  respecting  Greenland 
Mil  the  niljucent  porta,  by  the  t^dilor:  ulsn  'Travels  of  ihe  biothera 
Zeiiu,'  wiili  ftu  introiiuciiua  und  notefa  by  the  late  Professor  J.  H. 
Bradtdorff. 

Tlie  exnniinatioa  of  tbose  parts  of  Greenland,  where  remains  are 
tiund  of  the  old  Seandiuuvian  colomes,  was  cumludud  in  1841  :  tlie 
KRiIts  of  llic  later  researches  arc  embodied  in  the  account  by  Dr. 
Pbgel  in  the  annuls  of  ihe  Society  for  1842  and  1843.  To  the  anti- 
qusriMi  chorugrapby  of  Grpcnlacd,  wliicli  will  form  part  of  the  con- 
diidjus  volume  of  the  '  Hislorical  Records  of  Grceulund,'  will  be  ap- 
[itnili^il  a  minutely  detailed  map,  engraved  last  year,  of  that  part  of  the 
ditlnot  of  the  colony  Godihaab,  which  is  called,  par  exiellcnce,  the 
"  Weslerbygd,"  or  western  colony.  At  present  n  similar,  but  larger 
lup  ii  in  preparation,  of  the  district  uf  Juliariehuab  ("  A.i;tcrbygd  "  of 
tbt  uicieuts) ;  this  is  founded  upon  the  map  of  1836  by  Captain  Graab, 
pubtigbed  in  the  '  Aniiquilates  Americnuffl '  (republUbed  by  this  Socieiv, 
■ith Captain  Graali's  narrative  in  English),  but  which  has  since  received 
niuiy  corrections  and  additious. 

In  1842  was  aUo  published  '  Scripia  Historica  Islandorum  de  Rebus 
Gtrtii  Vet.  Borfalium,'  vol.  is.,  s.,  x'\. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Sciences  Dr.  G»tmp  communictilcd  an 
'nquiiyon  tlic  situation  of  the  Makuriuu  Islands  (Insulte  FortunatA;)  and 
Eliti. 

The  Society  haa  published  a  general  map  of  Denmark  and  Scbleswig 
■a  lno  sheets,  the  comets  of  wbicii  are  occnpiei  by  geognostic  sections 
Porcbhammcr,  and  a  meieorulogico-botimical  section  by  Scliouw. 
Willi  Uiis  map  the  series  of  the  Society  is  concluded.  The  surveying 
tnd  publishing  of  maps  will  henceforth  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
B««fd  of  Ordnance. 

The  Iceland  Literary  Society  is  jmblishing  a  map  of  Iceland,  partly 
f'Hindeil  upon  new  measiireroente ;  one-fourtli  part  of  which  is  ready, 
iiui  not  yet  published.  The  maritime  survey  of  the  coasts  of  Dcnmaik 
be  completed  in  the  prcaenl  year.  The  survcva  ordered  by  the  Danish 
juvemincni  cmbfacc  the  whole  of  Normiiy  to  the  soiitbwurd  of  Uron- 
liijon ;  and  all  the  coasts  and  narrow  seas  of  Denmiirk  Proper,  Scbleswig. 
Ilulslein,  and  Mecklenburg.  The  Danish  Hydrognipbic  Office  pub- 
liihed  in  1842  an  improved  chart  of  the  North  Sen  in  two  sheets,  and  n 
lew  chart  of  the  Sound  in  one  theet.  This  is  ibc  first  chart  of  tbo 
Soutiil  based  upon  ati  actual  trigonometrical  combination  of  ibc  coasts 
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of  DonniBTlc  and  Sweden.  It  ia  engravcil  on  steel  of  tbe  liie  of  36 
decimal  inclics  by  22. 

KoisiA. — 1-  Last  year,  when  speaking  of  Mr.  Murchison'a  Ule  explo- 
Tations  in  Ru»ia.  I  allniled  to  a  map  of  the  Ural.  Mr.  Murciiieon  has 
■ince  presenled  lo  ihe  Society  a  very  beautiful  MS.  map  of  the  toiilheni 
poftion  of  dial  momitnin  chain,  with  q  detailed  memoir  by  Mr.  KhairikofT. 
It  apiwars  thitt  the  Ural,  with  its  Interal  ridges,  has  nowhere  a  leas 
breadth  than  30  miles.  The  true  waterslied  or  Ural  Tan  varies  in 
altitude  from  160U 10  2500  feet  above  lha  level  of  the  sea;  it  is  perfectly 
continuous  through  eighteen  degrees  of  latitude.  The  clevaticms  of  ihu 
chain  in  tome  |itiicc«  hardly  deeerve  the  name  of  mountains  while  in 
others  they  attain  a  height  of  nearly  6000  feet  in  rugged  and  impoiing 
moBses.  The  map  of  the  South  Urnl  is  the  reduelinn  of  mitny  elaborate 
field  surveys  made  by  iliroclion  of  Genernl  Paroffsky,  nnd  under  the 
immediate  fuperinteiidcncc  of  General  Rukssofltky.  Tlie  memoir  iii 
eii|iliiiiatii)n  of  the  map  in  by  Mr,  KhauikofF;  it  is  in  Kuasian,  but  has 
been  translated  into  English  at  the  charge  of  the  Society. 

'i.  Among  the  dentha  we  have  to  deplore,  I  mentiuned  that  of  Mr. 
I.idinian,  and  lh[it  hitt  papers  had  been  laved.  We  learn  that  they  will 
bo  piihliahed.  Mr.  Bunge  lias  underliiken  to  edit  the  botanical  part, 
Mr.  IK-lmeraen  the  geological,  and  Mr.  Khnnikoff,  ihe  companion  of 
I.t'hman,  hsa  jitcpnred  an  account  of  the  voyage  in  Rnssiiin,  which  is 
notv  in  iho  presa.    Tlicau  travellers  visited  Samarcand. 

Tlic  travels  of  pHchlouaoff  in  Noviiii  Zemlia  in  1 832-3,  have  just 
Iwtn  published,  in  Russian,  in  the  Junrual  of  the  Hydroj^raphic  Depart- 
ment. 

lijrploralioiu. — I.  In  December,  1641,  Mr. Tchic hatch eff  was  charged 
by  II,  M.  the  Emiieror  of  Russia  to  undertake  a  acientific  exploraliun 
into  the  Eastern  Altai  anil  the  Wcatem  branches  of  the  chain  of  the 
Snyanci.  The  chief  objects  of  hia  mission  were,  to  discover  the 
sources  ofTchouTa,  of  the  Tchoulichrannc  and  of  the  Abachanc;*  aud 
to  make  a  geological  and  orogriiphical  examination  of  the  syeleni  of 
the  three  rivets,  as  also  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  chain  of  the  Altaf, 
and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Chinese  Mongolia. 

This  painful  journey  over  roiinlries,  the  greater  pari  of  which  have 
never  been  visited  by  Europeans,  occupied  the  whole  year,  nnd  was  per- 
fectly aucceaaful.  Tlie  eources  of  the  three  rivers  were  reached  on  very 
nianby  plateaux,  nearly  all  of  them  inclined  towards  the  S.,  in  which 


•  8«  Rlllrr'i  map  of  the  Altai;  it  ii  tlm  oTiIy  aiie  which  giro  nimt  ilaUili  (though 
WBCgr  IfB  hypufbcticnl)  of  tliii  dUiairt  rcgiu.i,  ol'  which  Mr.  T.MiicbalcliBlV  liu  com- 
fmd  nil  ologropiiical  and  bjdrograuhLcal  map,  vtrj  Jalaild,  oii  a  scale  ofS  vcnto  lu 
an  (Dch. 
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AiRciion  ther  teTmiuate  lulher  abruptly.     This  oliservation  is  sIm 
•pplietUe  to  the  souihern  slope  of  ihe  SavaiicB  Moimiitins,  which  llie 
3>*eUer  cnmrd  twice.     Oq  aseendicig  this  chain  from  ihe  N.  in 
Ihe  Dcighboarbooil  of  tUe  sources  of  the  Abathane,  Mr.  Tchicliatcheff 
*M  tkvIt  three  moncha  in  croBsing  it ;  but  when,  afier  the  greaieat 
filigne.  he  had  readied  the  aouthem  edge  iif  the  anowy  and  BWampy 
tihIfUmI  which  composes  ihis  part  of  the  Sayanes,  it  only  took  him 
half-a-day'a  rapid  descent  to  leave  the  lieighls.   The  traveller  dcBcended 
lie  iQUthcrQ  slope  of  the  SayaDes  by  the  torrent  of  AInchc,  which  he 
ddawed  to  ila  couflnence  with  tlic  Kemicluk.    Thus,  to  the  ciplonitiuii 
of  (be  tource*  of  the  three  rivers,  which  was  prescribed  to  him,  he  had 
tte  wlUfaclion  to  add  that  of  one  of  the  principal  affluents  of  the 
'titeni  RouTce  of  the  JeniaeT.    This  latter  river  was  descended  as 
£ii  »a  Knunojarek,  and  carefully  mapped,  ns  wel!  as  the  rest.  The 
LwY^e  terminated  by  the  eiploration  of  a  part  of  the  Alps  of  Kousnclsk, 
fof  the  inountaias  of  SaLur,  Ityddursk,  Zmieff,  <tc.,  and  by  some  cxcur- 
I  um  inlotheSieppeofthe  KirghiK.    Mr. Tcl'ichatclieff  has  been  autho- 
nMd  to  pnbiiih  the  account  of  this  journey.    The  work  wil!  be  accom- 
{uUKil  by  two  large  mspi,  on  a  scale  of  5  Tersts  to  1^  inch,  gcologica 
MioDSi  and  many  lithographed  views.     It  is  expected  to  be  pub- 
Inbtd  in  the  rourte  of  the  present  year,  under  the  title  nf  '  Voyage 
(mglogiquc  et  Orogrnpliiijuc  dans  t'Altai  Oriental  et  vera  la  Proutiere 
■It  U  Chine' 

2.  Mr.  dc  Middemlorff,  whom  I  stHlcd  in  my  Inst  year's  address  as 
ippniilcd  tu  tmvel  lo  the  North  of  Siberia,  has  commenced  his  Journey  : 
bullwving  learned  ut  Krasnoj>irfk  that  it  wns  more  difficult  lo  reach 
■Kricft  than  had  been  anticipated,  he  will,  probably,  have  to  CDUsCnict 
>  IkmI  to  order  to  descend  the  Chatanga. 

3.  The  expedition  which  li»d  been  sent  to  Khiva  was  forced  to 
Tlurn,  in  conacqueiico  of  the  death  of  the  khau  to  whom  it  had  been 

4.  Mr.  Kolenali,  a  young  naturalist  of  Prague,  is  about  to  visit  Per- 
■itn  Armenia. 

Iidtrnol  Hydrography. — The  '  Bulletin  de  In  Soeidte  de  Gtfographle 
it  Paris '  coDlains  a  uutice  uf  the  rivers  of  Russia ;  but,  db  it  is  taken 
inta  the  '  Hydrographie  de  TEmpire  Russe,'  a  copy  of  which  was  long 
linee  presented  to  our  library  by  the  present  secretrjy,  we  shall  merely 
notice  it,  in  order  lo  express  a  wtah  thai  a  similar  hydrographic  tableau 
of  our  own  country  were  published.  The  materials  for  such  3  work 
undogbtedly  exist,  but  it  is  very  desirable  that  these  scattered  ducu- 
■twiib  were  collected,  and  a  complete  treatise  on  itie  internal  hydro- 
^rtphy  of  the  country,  with  a  good  map,  were  given  to  the  public;  such 
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mp  shooU  point  out  ihe  course  of  everv  (Iream,  showing  how  high 
tte  l)dc  rues  in  those  that  are  eubject  lo  iis  influence,  how  fur 
nrcn  we  nnvigable  for  crnft  of  diifcrent  dimensioua  in  tlificrenl 
imi  mil  -  and  in  short  every  object  of  interpst  rejpecling  them,  us  f»r  na 
trktnri  tign^  leltere,  nnd  numljers  can  be  advauiagemisly  empUijeU  ; 
the  muaiuing  details  being  given  in  an  iwcorapauying  memoir. 

jf^, — A  map  of  the  Caucasus  nnd  of  the  provinces  beyond,  richer 
io  atxan  than  any  foimer  one,  has  just  been  published  at  Berlin  by 

EtkinJi^y. — The  Imperial  AcaJemj  of  Science*  at  St.  Petersburg 
hw  publielied,  at  its  own  cost,  a  Tliibetian  dictionary,  with  Latin  and 
Gemnii  iranalationa,  the  work  of  Dr.  Schmidt.  It  coutaiua  32,000 
Thihc'iitii  words,  and  is  the  only  existing  vocahuluiy  of  that  language 
with  trniislatiotiB  into  the  European  toUjfUea. 

A  Russian  coinmissiim  Ima  been  sent  to  the  East  in  order  to  tuake 
ei[)crimentB  on  disiufeetion  hy  meiius  of  heal,  it  having  been  found  that 
tlthough  the  means  hiitierto  employed  are  effecnial  for  ihe  purpose,  they 
^[t  partially  injurious  to  hcalih,  or  defitruciivc  lo  the  ubjecls  funii^'ated 
^fWceped.  The  conimiesioii,  after  reniaiuing  some  lime  at  Constan- 
linople,  hnB  proceeded  to  Ale^wnilria, 

Phussia. — Boaij— The  followiu|r  works  have  lulely  appeared  in 
Prussia,  viz.: — '1,  Compofet!  in  Berlin,  though  printed  in  Paris,  Ale». 
von  Humboldt's  '  Asie  Ccntrale,  Recherches  sur  les  Chaines  de  Mon- 
mgnei  et  la  Clinialolngie  comparife,'  3  vol*.  8vo.,  with  Tables  and  a  Map. 
Of  this  work  a  German  edition  has  been  prepared  under  the  supcrin- 
lenilencc  of  the  author  by  Dr.  Mnhlman. 

2.  Miriernlogical  and  Geognostical  Journey  to  the  Urol,  the  Altai,  and' 
the  Caspian  Sea,  by  Professor  Rose.  Vol.11.  This  bccuii'I  part  coDtuins 
the  journey  to  ihe  Sonllierrv  Und  and  to  the  Caspiim,  with  an  account 
of  the  mountains,  rocks,  and  minerals:  thus  forming  tlic  mincridogical 
section  nnd  personal  narrative  of  the  Asiatic  journey  of  Humholdt, 
Ehreiiberg,  and  Rose. 

•3.  Cumparalive  Geography  of  Ahiei,  by  Carl  Ritler,  being  the  Tenih 
Part  of  his  Universal  Comparative  Geography.  It  comprises  (ho  Batini 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

•4.  Archives  of  Scienrific  Infurmation  from  Russia,  Edited  by  A. 
Ertuonn,  containing  original  conlri  hut  ions'  from  Eichwnld,  Tsch  lie  link  off, 
Ermann,  Scholt,  &c.,  and  aecompanied  by  geognostical  maps,  &c.  This 
is  the  second  year  of  its  iippearaiice. 

5,  Travels  in  Peloponnesus,  by  L.  Ross. 
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C  On  ibe  Connectioa  between  llie  MalByo-FuIynetiBn  Laiiguagca  and 
Uk  Indo-Euinpi  iiu.    By  Fr.  B^i|>ii- 
•  •  7.  The  Sent  of  War  in  CeniriJ  A*ia;  or,  Remarkt  t.i  accompany 
ibe  G«ni-ral  Mop  of  Affshanistan,  tlie  Punjab,  and  the  Couutriea  on  tlie 
Itfwer  Indu*.  wiili  Ma|ie  and  Piana,  by  C.  Zimnierniann. 

"8,  Munlhh  Report  of  ihe  Tnin»acdoua  of  ihe  Geographical  Society 
of  Bcilin  (ihinl  and  fourtb  yeara),  1842-3,  with  Maps  and  many  mi- 

9.  Claiulii  Ptolemiei  Geographire  libri  Oclo,  Grasci;  et  Lntine,  ad 
Codicum  ManuscripiDrun  fideni,  edidit  Dr.  Fred.  G.  Wellierg, 
Fucicul.  IV.  Libruin  quartum  coiitiueos.  Fol. 

•  10.  F.G.  l.fidde.  Journal  of  Comparative  Geography.  Magdeburg, 
1813.    SfCund  year. 

"II.  Dilio,  the  Sdeuce  of  Geography.    Magdeburg.  1842. 

IS.  Dillfl.  Uie  History  of  Geogrjiphy.  Berlin. 

13,  AiinaU  of  Gsiigraphy,  Ethnography,  and  Statittics.  1842. 
Bmlau. 

\i.  Gncce,  with  reference  to  its  Ancient  Geography.  1642.  By 
JUt  il>  Uubnk,  PrufesKir  in  Konigcberg. 

15.  Coutributiona  towarda  a  History  of  the  lateat  Reforma  in  the 
oh  Empiie,  containing  the  Hatii-aherif  of  Gulhane,  the  Firman  of 
rairt  Nov..  1839,  and  tbc  New  Penal  Code.  Turkish  and  German. 
Edited,  in  conjuoction  with  Namie  EITendi,  by  Dr.  Petermann.  Berlin, 
1843. 

18.  St«tialicat  Deacripliou  uf  the  Kingdom  of  Norway,  by  G.  P.  Blom. 
Willi  a  Preface,  by  Curl  Riller.     Leipzig.     1843.    3  vols. 

n.  Tlie  Second  Pwrl  uf  llie  Thiid  Volume  of  the  original  German 
tditiuR  of  E.  Robins'Hi'i  Pulp*rini:  was  published  in  1842,  at  Hidle. 

19,  Hcrnie*  and  Weigcll,  Hittorical,  Gengrnphiciil,  Statistical,  and 
Tnpcgraphical  Handbook  of  the  District  uf  Magdeburg.  Magdeburg. 
IM3.  410. 

Mapt  <if  Prusfia  anil  the  Propince*. — 1.  A  General  Map  of  Pruaaia 
uvi  Northern  Germany,  in  24  tections,  on  the  acale  of  ha? 
been  [lublished  under  the  direction  of  F  B.  Eogelhardt,  of  the  Statistical 
Bureati,  Halle,  Kiimuiel.  This  ia  the  third  edition  :  the  iirsl  appeared 
ut  1830:  the  aecand  in  1533^  the  third,  now  completed, was  begun  in 
1840.  The  work  has  now  altnined  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Every 
ibiiig  connected  niih  bounduries,  roads,  and  railwnva;  all  the  old  and 
new  frontier  custom-house  aiaiions ;  the  forests,  and  whatever  progre-ia 
i»  made  in  the  cultiTalion  of  the  territory,  even  to  the  smallest  new 
seitleipriits,  are  entered  with  a  con]|ileteness  and  accuracy  found  in  few 
other  maps.    These  improvcmenta  are  ayitematically  inserted  iu  a  copy 
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kept  far  ihitl  purpoie  in  the  SUCiiticnl  Bureau,  from  olIiciBi  communi- 
cutiona,  with  ii  vii;w  to  future  eilitbiis. 

2.  or  the  Specinl  Map  of  the  Prussian  SlotcB  Gnsl  of  Berlin,  by  the 
same  iiuthor,  on  ihe  icale  of  one  duodecimal  inch  ta  the  (Gentian)  mile, 
and  in  23  sections,  the  fmirth,  ninth,  nnd  tenth  sections  have  appeared 
between  1639  ami  1843.  Improved  ediiions  of  the  earlier  numbers 
have  hcen  piibliihed  during  the  same  time.  The  (pecinl  maps  of  the 
Prussian  SiHte,  oning  to  the  rapid  prngreEs  of  im proven) en t,  the  change* 
of  property  and  of  boundaries,  the  enaloHure  of  commons,  the  clearing  of 
Hiutes,  the  draining  of  lakes,  the  construction  of  canals,  roads,  anil  rail- 
roods,  require  ilmfi/  ulceration.  The  SintiHtlcul  Bureau  is  the  central 
department,  to  which  information  of  nil  these  changes  is  communicated 
from  the  various  places,  and  scarcely  a  dny  pasiea  in  which  intelligence 
of  newly-erecled  villanes,  coloiiica,  &c.,  is  not  received.  It  requires  great 
alleiition  to  lay  down  the  potitiutis  of  lliese  new  places  aecuralely,  not 
•miy  in  the  original  projections  on  a  large  scale,  but  on  the  pubjiaheil 
maps,  and  to  improve  these  continually.  This  map  comprises  not  only 
Prufsia  East  of  Berlin,  hut  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  with  its  present 
division!',  and  Bohemia,  to  live  (German)  miles  south  of  Prague,  in 
equally  minute  detail. 

3.  The  same  author  has  publiehed  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  his 
Map  of  the  dittrict  of  Potsdam,  in  4  sections. 

4.  The  Maritime  Atlas  of  Prussia,  a  aplendid  worV,  engriiveil  on 
copiwr,  on  a  scale  of  ruV.irn  fr  ~  -  decimal  inches,  folio,  is  in  course  of 
puhlicaiion  by  the  ministry  of  Commerce  since  1841.    It  coniaitis — 

II.  The  hiEturical  introduction,  index  map,  iighthouaei,  and  proxies 
of  the  coast,  in  one  part. 

h.  SeveD  purtt  only,  lit  20  sheeta  on  the  scale  aliove  mentioned,  have 
yet  appeared.  These  oiraprise  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  fur  half  a 
((JerniMii)  mile  inland,  with  all  the  topographical  details  from  a  special 
survey  made  by  officers  of  the  Genera!  Staft';  and  half  a  (German)  mile 
seaward ;  with  the  soundings  in  fathoms  to  the  depth  of  3  fathoms 
(18  feet),  and  all  shallow  parts  in  feet. 

c.  Two  large  chnrt*,  each  2  feet  9  inches  square,  on  the  scale  of 
fW.ts"  ''""^  *  'iS'^i""'!  inch  to  tiie  (German)  mile.  They  contain 
the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  from  WaniemQnde  lo  Sackenbotime.  G  (German) 
miles  N.  of  Liebflu,  and  the  whole  breadtli  of  the  Raltic  W.  of  Swine- 
mfinde,  through  tlie  Sound  lo  Kullen,  and  E.  of  Kasbn  to  the  Isle  of 
OeUiid,  uc  also  the  Isiands  of  Burnholm.  Christiansoe,  and  the  S.  coast 
of  Schonen,  with  many  direct  and  cross  lines  of  soundings.  It  ia  ■ 
splendid  and  coctly  work- 

5.  A  Special  Topographical  Map  of  Germany,  commenced  by  C.  D. 
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Rcmuini  and  continued  by  CoIudcI  W.  tod  Ofsfeld,  Director  of 
thr  Trignnomeirical  Bureau  of  [he  Royal  Pruasian  Sialf,  on  the  scale 
n'tri^ri*  =  '  decimal  inch.  The  orii^itiBl  editor,  Reymuiin,  CDiitem- 
^■Iril  343  teciions:  of  these,  142  have  Hp|ieared.  Since  1639, when 
OaUd  became  ihe  editor,  there  have  ajipenrcd  BCcriunB  11,  12,  13,  2'ii, 
HaB.37.43,  91,  145,  161,  163,  197,  and  217;  lome  of  lliem  new, 
dtlieft  cumplelely  remodelled. 

6.  Topographical  Mnp  of  the  Province  of  Pomeraiiia,  conelsting  of 
36  MCiiuui,  Ihe  last  of  which  have  appeared  during  the  present  year. 
Il  i*  well  hthographed,  on  a  icale  of  TtTD-'.n-n'r  =^  2  decimal  inches,  re- 
ducnl  from  the  topoi^rsphica]  map  jireparcd  by  the  officers  uf  tlie  Militiiry 
Acadeniy,  (tlie  result  of  ihe  survey  undertaken  by  them,  at  the  su^eation 
of  llie  OcncTal  Staff.)  nn  a  scale  of  ti.Wo  ^  1  decimal  inch. 

7.  Tupiaraphical  Map  of  Westphalia.  A  very  detailed  mirvey  hsa 
been  made  of  the  Rhine  provinces  and  Wcirphalia,  on  a  scale  of  ^'.p, 
-  8  dceimnl  feet  to  the  (German)  mile,  for  financial  purposes.  Theae 
ifTcial  nia|M.  however,  indicate  only  the  character  of  the  «oil,  not  ita 
inequalities.  At  the  request  of  the  provincial  i^iivernmeut  of  Weatphalia, 
ihe  ministry  allowed  copies  to  be  made  on  the  reduced  ecalc  of  •g-tU''" 
to  tlie  mile,  to  be  surveyed  and  laid  down  on  tbete  copies,  by  officers 
sppoinitd  hy  the  Topographical  Bureau,  and  litho^aphed.  This  is  the 
6rtl  accurate  topographical  mnp  of  Weitphulia  which  can  be  relied  on. 
Nine  lei'iiona  of  il  have  appeared,  and  the  towns  of  Minden,  Nieheim, 
tod  sii  othen.  In  respect  of  clear  and  sharp  lithography,  and  accurate 
topographical  and  orographical  delineation,  it  far  HUrpsGscs  all  those 
previoufly  publiahed  bv  ihe  Gencnd  titafF  nf  Prussia. 

8.  Maps  of  the  Circles  nf  the  Provinces  of  Westphalia.  Tn  addition 
» the  preceding  map,  maps  of  each  circle  in  the  province  have  been  in 
cmitiie  of  publiciiiion  since  1 840,  by  the  Counsellur  of  Finance,  Em- 
mericli,  with  the  aisiatance  of  the  Geo;{rBpliical  Engineer,  Schmelzer. 
Four  circle*  have  appeared  on  a  scale  of  irfflg-g-t ;  they  contain  the  hilla 
in  detail,  and  the  ground  plan  of  the  villages. 

The  following  important  maps  have  also  appeared: 

U.  Special  Map  of  the  Governnieot  of  Kublculz  and  the  Duchy  of 
Natwu,  by  Mr.  W.  Waller,  Lithographed,  the  hilU  ahnded.  Four 
iheeb,  on  Ihc  acale  of  rir.'«nr- 

10.  Environs  of  Berlin,  accurately  laid  down  by  the  General  Staff,  in 
U  large  sections, clearly  liihogTuphcd,  on  the  scaie  uf  YiSst  "  8  decirnal 
inches  per  German  mile.  It  c-viends  from  Berlin  over  Potsdam,  aa  far 
u  GrosKokreutz. 

1 1.  Government  of  Erfurt ;  Maps  of  the  Circles  of  Erfiirt,  Mlilbau- 
KD,  LangeDsalza,   Heiligenatadi,  Worbis,  Weiasenacc,  Nordliausen 


/cipiiruclc,  fluil  Schlcuaingp.li.  Published  by  Piatt,  in  Magdehtirg. 
Lilliu^nphed,  and  uu  ttie  tcale  of  rs-i'.oft- 

12.  The  Goverciment  of  Errnrl  in  une  sheet,  with  the  circle  buund*- 
rieB  on  the  scale  of  Turliroi;-  Magdeburg, 

13.  GoTenimem  of  Etfurt,  on  ihc  ftnle  of  T^mlsur,  with  ftccurale 
BlatiBtical  detaiU.    published  by  the  house  of  Mullcr  in  Erfiiit. 

14.  Special  Map  of  the  Province  of  Suiuiiv,  by  A.  Plftlt,  on  the 
icale  of  Tre'.is-oi  ^*'ith  "  slaiifticnl  table,  correcled  according  lo  infotma- 
tion  from  the  local  government  aiilhoriliM. 

General  Maps. — The  most  ini]iorlant  mnp«  on  the  eve  of  completion, 
or  Ju»t  published,  are — 

I.  H.  Kieperi,  Map  of  Piilestine ;  chiefly  after  Robinson.  Published 
by  Curl  Ritler.  Constructed  by  the  uulhur  of  the  special  mapa  in 
Itvbiii  son's  work. 

*2.  H.  Kicpcrt,  Atlas  of  Hellas  and  ila  Colonics;  24  philes.  The 
third  part  is  in  pnigress.  The  himse  of  Nicolui  publish  it,  and  pruuise 
that  the  latt  8  maps  shull  nppenr  in  the  courie  of  tlic  summer. 

"3,  C-  Zimmerniann,  Miip  of  Western  Persia  and  the  Counlriei  on 
the  Tigris,  4  shceis.  The  conlinuiition  of  his  Map  of  Central  Aiia. 
Berlin,  1S43.  Kliorasan,  one  tht'el;  the  region  between  Herat  and 
Semrdm,  one  sheet,  conneciing  the  map  of  Central  Asia  with  that  of 
Western  Persia,  ajij-eared  in  1842  ;  sheets  with  Fnrs  nnd  Mekrdn,  and 
sheets  tu  complete  an  Atlas  of  Hither  Asia,  are  in  progress. 

•4.  The  Physicnl  Alias  of  H-  Berghans  is  in  course  of  publication 
•ince  1S38.  This  work,  which  has  nothing  equal  or  similar  to  it  in 
auy  coimlry,  which  renders  visible  the  progress  of  geographical  science, 
eousiata  of  si.^  divisions;  the  ninth  livniisnn  has  appeared  this  year. 
The  first  division,  Meteorology,  contains  12  sheets ;  the  seconJ,  Hydro- 
graphy, IS  sheets;  the  third,  Geology,  9  sheete;  the  fonrth,  Mugneiic 
Phenomena,  5  sheets;  the  tilth.  Geography  of  Plants,  G  sheets ;  no  aheets 
of  the  sixtli  division.  Zoology  and  Anlhropolugy,  have  vet  uppcared  :  47 
sheets  have  been  published,  and,  according  to  the  original  plan,  there 
will  be  thirteen  more. 

"  I  cannot  pass  over  the  mention  of  this  very  viiluahle  work  without 
expressing  my  siitis  fact  ion  that  through  the  enlightened  enleqirise  of 
Mr.  A,  K.  Jolmf-ton.  Geographer  lo  the  Queen  ot  Edinburgh,  we  shall 
l)c  put  in  possession  of  it  in  an  English  dress.  Some  of  the  sheets  have 
already  appeared,  and  will  tend  miitcrially  to  increase  ibe  interest  felt 
umonusl  us  in  the  science  of  Gengraphy. 

5.  A  moat  important  conuibulion  to  our  knowledge  of  Hither  Asia  is 
on  the  eve  of  being  published  ;  the  siX'Sheel  map  of  the  countries  from 
the  Tigris  nnd  Euphrates  to  the  Bosphonis,  compiled  from  the  surveys 
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mpheit  by  Mfthlmann,  uml  lii  be  iiublished  by  Scliraff,  The  two  , 
tuKro  (heeU,  the  upper  cuurse  "f  tlie  Tigris  and  Euplitnica,  after  ihc 
tancj  nf  Major  toii  MoUke  (suihor  of  i!ie  imporlnot  Itiifrg  on  the 
cuoJition  of  Turkey,  aiitt  events  (hiTe  in  the  vears  1835-9.  Berlin,  1841, 
Sm  ),  witli  Turkish  Armenia,  accarding  to  Rua.^inn  and  English  obierva- 
li«nt,irc  eumple'ely  engraved  nnd  will  poon  appear.  The  two  loidille 
*h«la,  containing  CappuUociu,  Gahitia,  and  Cilicia,  from  the  survey  nf 
Major*  Ton  Vioclce,  von  Fisher,  and  von  Maltke,  with  routes  and  posi- 
Iwin*  communicated  by  Eoglieh  iraveilers,  -uill  be  ]uih'ished  in  the  course 
uf  the  prctent  summer.  The  two  western  sheeta  (Asia  Minor)  contain 
tfte  luiieys  of  the  Prustian  travellera  SchOnljoin,  Liiw,  and  H.  Kiepcrt, 
Tit  masterly  survey  of  the  course  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphraiea  from 
Samoni,  fiir,  and  Mosul,  lu  the  sea,  will  be  connected  with  these  ope- 
Wiiing. 

Carlo'jTaphif. — ^The  fullowing  publications  deaerve  trt  be  noticed  as 
•pKionw  of  coloured  printing,  by  means  of  several  lirhogrnphic  plates, 
w, ; — 

I.  S.  von  Sydow.  Mural  *  Atlas  of  all  pnrts  of  the  earth.  A  general 
''I'W,  tlie  [dane  projection  of  the  sphere  (each  hemisphere  of  ibree  feet  in 
ilumcier),  and  the  fuur  divisions  of  llie  gluhe  on  a  schIc  of  v.nii.nmt 
Md  Europe  on  a  scale  of  T.ij+.innri  have  been  published  for  the  use  iif 
tcbooli,  184D-3,  wilh  a  short  eiplanatinn  of  the  beat  methods  of  using 
Arm. 

3i  Tlic  same  method  of  coloured  printing  has  been  skilfully  applied 
''yvon  Syduw,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  the  *  Methndinil  Hand  Adas,  fur 
the  SyBlcmuIic  Study  of  Geography.'    Gnliia,  1842-3.     In  two  parts. 

3.  TTie  School  of  Geogrnphical  An,  under  the  direcliuri  of  H.  Berghaus, 
futtdam,  is  making  continual  progress  in  the  perfecting  of  its  plans, 

engrniing,  and  printing. 

4.  Liihuu;raphjc  delineation  of  maps  has  been  much  improved  by 
Dctiris,  Mablniunn,  and  the  persons  employed  in  the  office  of  thcGenerul 

5.  The  maps  in  relief,  and  the  globes  of  K.  W.  Kummer,  are  in 
"  nc  of  gradual  and  constant  improvement.    He  is  at  present  engaged 

a  glulie  four  feet  in  diameter,  with  the  countries  in  relief    He  ii 
publishing  segments  of  this  glolie,  with  maps  of  ditfercnl  parts  of 
earlli  in  relief,  and  wiih  a  spherical  surface,  as  in  nature.  The 
iixuntal  is  10  the  vertical  scale  in  the  ratio  uf  1  :  10. 

6.  Lieutenant  Zimmemiaiin  has  constructed  an  index  map  of  Central 


*  Thii  Irrm  u  utrd  contincntjil  ^ngrofilii^n  iu  ipcaking  of  mapi  maJe  fur  being 
fmSfi  on  Ihc  Kalli,  for  public  iuilruoliuii.  t 
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Asin  uii  n  new  plan.    Tlie  [lelails  of  the  movintsiu  ranges  ore  not  given, 
but  llie  normni  ilircciiun  of  their  nxe«  und  Ihcir  ptaliica,  cultivated  lands, 
wusle  kiids,  and  muuotainciiis  rcgiuni,  arc  diBtinguislied  by  coloure.  Ob 
,  this  mnp  are  six  liypolhclicul  prolilcs  of  muuntHiii  ranges;  iill  Innd  that 
'  riae*  tii  llie  hpiglit  of  SOU  or  lOOU  tuUee  is  dialiiigujili«d  bv  its  colour. 
The  direction  of  the  four  principal  mountiiin  ranges  which  cross  each  otlier 
are  indicated,  as  also  the  extent  of  the  dc^terle,  their  extension  into  the 
bosom  of  the  mouniiiin  ri'gioii,  the  limits  of  the  citliivsted  legiona  on 
I  theedgc  uf  the  mountain  country  and  in  the  principal  valleys.  Tiie  scale 

T.Tsi.niTS- 

Stirrpyj. — The  state  of  the  Pnitaifln  surveys  may  be  gleaned  in  great 
part  from  what  hfts  been  already  paid  of  ihc  maiis.  The  siirTcy  of  tlie 
Prussiiiii  Slates  of  the  German  territory  is  completed  in  Silesia,  Pome- 
TRiiia,  the  Marlis  (Prussiao),  Saxony,  the  Rhineland,  and  Westphalia. 

,  East  nud  West  Prussia  have  still  to  be  surveyed  by  the  Geueral  Staff ; 

'  tiOthiDg  has  been  done  there  since  Von  Schriitcr's  operations,  and  lume 
years  will  elopse  before  a  nciv  beginoing  cnn  be  ninde.  The  goTcnc 
mcnt,  in  addition  to  its  own  surveys,  its  in  possession  uf  a  survey  of  the 
whole  of  Saxony,  kingdom  and  dukedoms,  by  its  own  General  Sialf,  and 
of  the  provinces  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  by  Trimshot.  Improved 
special  surveys  arc  inslilnted  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  in  1842, 
149  aqtinre  (German  geogniphical)  miles  were  surveyed  by  the  GenerRl 
Staff,  partly  in  Westphalia  between  Kms  and  Rhine,  partly  in  the 
Marches  between  the  Huvel  and  Elbe. 

I  Geograjihk'ii  Imlrudion. — In  reference  to  the  great  prugress  now 
making  in  Prussia  for  improving  the  materials  of  gcugrnphicni  instruc- 
tion, 1  mention,  with  particular  satisfaction,  the  imjwriani  impulse  which 

I  riay  be  evpeclcd  to  the  study  "f  ancient  and  comparative  gengrnphy, 
(Vora  GuaiBViis  Kramer's  new  criiicnl  edition  of  Strubu.  The  groundwork 
of  this  edition  is  a  careful  investigation  of  all  the  MSS.  collected  by  the 

,  editor  in  Italy  and  France.  It  has  thus  been  rendered  possible,  not 
only  to  restore  many  origiaal  rcnilings,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  cor- 
rect text,  which  lius  been  liitheito  u  de^'ideratum,  but  also  to  Iill  up  id 
great  measure  the  Incima;  at  the  end  of  the  7th  Book  by  the  disojvery 

I  of  a  very  complete  epitome,  which  corrc.'ponds  nlinusl  verbally  with  the 
ftagmentB  of  this  part  of  Strabo's  work  that  have  been  preserved.  A 
number  of  less  important  liicuno;  arc  also  supplied.  This  edition  will 
contain  cvcryihing  necessnry  for  a  correct  estimate  of  the  text,  witli 
critical  notes  and  a  complete  index.  It  will  consist  of  four  volumes, 
«'hich  are  expected  lo  be  reiuly  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

2.  A  no  less  important  work  is  the  second  large  folio  volume, 
just  completed  in  three  parts,  under  the  title  '  Corpus  Inscripliunum 
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Gnearuni  Auctoriutc  et  impensiB  Ac&ilciuiic  Litcraruin  Regiie  Borui' 
MBB,  Klidit  Aogniiiia  Buckhiui,  Acnd.  Sue.  Dcrolini.  Fiilii>-  Ei  olGcina 
tail iiiin  Rciroer.  1&43.  Vul.ll.'  FujiciculuB  1.  conuiinB  lit  fccliona: 
wc  1,  irith  in*cri)ttiun9  frimi  Acuniania,  Ejiirua,  Illyrium ;  eCc.  %,  from 
C«n:]n  Biid  llie  pcighbourin^;  islands;  sec.  9,  uiiceriHiu  localities ;  «ec. 
10,  from  Macedoma  andThracei  kc.  11,  frum  Sannatia,  CliersonesuH 
TwiiiRK.  uid  the  Cimnienaa  BosphoMi*;  sec.  12,  ihe  iilands  of  the 
jCgcan  Sea,  wiih  Rhodes,  Creie.  and  Cyprus.  FaBcicuhis  II.  conlain^  llie 
ontiiiaaiiun  af  mg.  12;  aec.  13,  iaBcriptiun*  from  Caria;  aec.  14,  from 
LfUia.  Tiiciculus  III.  coDtains ingcriptiuiis rrom  Lycia,  Pamphylii, Had 
ti«  jui  of  Atia  Minor. 

3.  Ruilulph  von  Benaing«CD  Forder  has  puliliBhcd  this  yciir  at  Berlin 
in  4lD.a  Memoir  nith  au  illuBtrnted  mnp,  eniiiUd  '  The  law  of  numbers  in 
ivck  furmntiuns  in  rdaliun  to  the  dispo«ilion  of  valleyH,  sprinE*,  running 
(iid  tlaiidin^  waters,  etevatioiis  and  localities,  eEpeciaJly  in  ihc  north  of 
Franct,  Willi  lemarks  on  the  relation  of  Geology  to  special  Geugraphv  in 
irn^phical,  faydnigrsphicBl,  slntislical,  and  historical  reipecte.'  Thii 
B  ID  iaiporisnl  contribution  to  the  application  of  gcoi^nosy  to  illiulrate 
fliyMal  geogmpliy.  Tiic  niotio  preti:teH  to  the  E8«iiy  is  one  of  the 
groat  muimi  laid  duwu  by  AleiLnnder  Von  Mumboldi,  'La  phycique 
da  ^obc  a  tes  Flrmcus  aumi^riqucs  coninie  le  lyEtt-me  du  inuude.' 

0(0gr*phicnl  iniiriiciioii  is  also  a  part  irf  the  curriculum  in  every 
Pnusuii  fehool,  ^yinnuMUBi,  niiWtnry  academy,  and  univetaity. 

Trinvij  aiul  Discaeeries. — 1.  Professor  Lepaius  began  in  the  middle 
of  I&12  a  juumey  to  the  counlriea  on  fhe  Nile,  which  will  occupy  several 
JUt%,  and  is  supported  by  the  King,  and  by  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
SacDGCs.    He  is  Qccunipniiied  by  urehitecte,  painters,  and  men  of 
(dnice;  several  indepeodent  travellers  have  attached  themselveB  to 
lin  expedition,  wbioh  is  intended  to  be  supplemental  to  that  of  Cham- 
|iollioo.    Antinailies,  history,  and  geography,  arc  its  objects.    A  revision 
of  ihe  monumetils,  fur  the  purpose  of  throniDg  light  on  the  oldest  civili- 
Sitian  and  history  of  the  race,  is  alio  contemplated,  in  conue.'tion  with 
Hirveyi,  drawings,  models,  and  excuTiitions,  collection  of  iuscriplions 
eipianatury  of  hierogly^diics  and  clironology.    Fragments  of  tlic  results 
of  the  labours  nf  ihia  eipeditiun  have  already  been  received,  which  have 
enriched  the  field  of  geography.    Some  important  papers  have  already 
appetned  in  the  monthly  report  of  the  Gpogra|ihlcal  Society  of  Berlin. 

3.  Profetsor  IVekker,  of  Bonn,  has  returned  with  rich  contributions  to 
gK>gtBphv,  as  well  as  other  bmnehes  of  knowledge,  fivm  an  urchffiolu- 
^Cal  ]ourocy  of  several  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  examined  the 
archilccliiTnJ  and  scientific  monuments  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Greece,  the 
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ir'ni  •.<:-w^  Wcein  AeU  Jhlinur  or  (he  nosiihoriu.  The  jouruol 
,H  T^si  ».JprMJcce»Bor,  Oitfried  MQllur,  of  G5(tingen,  who 

.tei  H  A  xf*.  •    K*!*"!?  lis  published  at  Halle  by  h'w  fellow^tntTeller 
,L-«  -  V  ■   Miiltcr't  second  a?!>ociBle  Dr.  E.  CurtiuB,  who  took 

:  i.»         fii'tLTjaiuns  at  Dtlphi,  ie  about  lo  publish  his  friend's 
J'mitM.rs. 

i.  ?M  C«^'V'*t'^}  Giectx,  as  it  ia,  hu  b«eu  also  illustrated  by  the 
, -^^,(,1  !,■»:■.■*■■»  w»(«x;tiiig  Greece'  of  Professor  Chriatupher  Au^^ust 
jHiiuiT^  :W  s-ft-i"*!  refurmer  of  the  te.M  of  Ariaiollc's  Philu«uphical 
Unrto  ^'ublicatiun  appeared  in  1842  at  Leipzig  iu  3  vols.;  the 

t,-^-  jm'.  jw>A">  the  author's  personal  narrative  of  his  tnmls,  the  secuiid 
l.t^'.ir-  "  Lf'efaiicin,  from  Greek  autliorities,  and  the  third 

ai  fyftfw'v-'  condition  of  the  kiugdoni  of  Greece. 

^   fi  K<>'t'^'<(  eiiiphiyi-d  the  Tears  1841-18J2  uii  h  joviriiey  from  Cju- 
^'  "'^  Minor,  uiidertaken  at  hig  own 

(\ft>n*K  f^'  of  geugrH]ibical  Icnouhdge.    He  went  by 

Knnwi,  "iV'V  hf  cxirciited  a  survey  of  M<n:ni  Olynipui,  lo  Smyrna. 
)1r  jaAx  '<«  ivmp*")'        "ome  nienuf  srieucc,  Sclifm born  and  Luen-,  a 
n<-«  fm"        AUnnoa,  Bidat,  Bahuditsch,  BalukhiNar,  PCrgama  and 
X|wr>''<i«i  I"  ihc  I'oiintu  'if  which  he  examined  and  majipcd  the  lateral 
^-  ihi>  llpjii-r  llhyndacus  and  the  Macisiiis.    From  Smyrna, 
l^^^w         'i"'"^  I'hooea  and  Cjmc,  cxiiniiiicd  Ij^b'ms,  with  a  view 
„,V.  A  iiuiti-  HC<:iirale  map  of  the  island,  in  the  (Murw  of  which  he 
^..^.,,^,,,1  ibr  rycl<>|.ean  ruins  of  F.refus  ami  another  ancient  town, 
,..i.^a  ihc  winter  of  1S42  he  evphircd  the  Thraeian 

|^j^„.^,,,,«.,  lUr.  Tmad,  tlic  whole  mountain  »y»teiu  of  Ida,  with  the 
■;.,^.>.i  tviitiilriitR,  tu  the  hi'.herto  uiirxplorcd  valleys  of  the  Rhodius, 
j^^,„,,  il>iiipi''ii>-,  anil  .-Ks.'iiiis.    This  tmir  foj'iiliL'd  ftw  antiquities 
""•'■'■J'''""*  incurjwratid  into  ihe  nv.  nil  vulunie  of  Boekh'd 
mV*!^"  liiw'itif'.  *€■*;  but  the  traveller  was  aMc  t»  c>>n«truft  a  com- 
A.^        drlaili^l  map  of  the  region.    Of  the  iK'.auds.  Imlwos  and 
'"•l"^'''*'      'mperfectly  known,  v.cre  explored.   The  most 
H^f^tvll'iK  "'>'■''*         udcr  the  gcopin^tic:)]  »!rui-iure  01  the  island. 
1^  tllf  "^'^  '<!'"P'<-'     'h''  CaViri  ;n  S.imothrace. 

itm  lliirHaii':!)**  Kiepert  leinrned  by  ilie  In  ai  I'.imil.ar  routes  t>i 
Jt^tHlfC  Hli'l  niniie  the  .^nliau  C:i'.n  lo  ^nitr:..i.  Fr<im  theui'e  he 
^mD^lt,  lit  (Mn)Mii}  oith  Profces'jr  Wttckcr.  Hpht'^-.is.  M.i^ii-«i»,  Trallcs, 
^lihi  ■1''  Nrctpl'i;  Iritvencd  and  l^id  dawn  tcviTjl  newivutes,  aiid 
«  diswii'lf  a'  N'ymplu  of  the  >!.iil)iii:re  Ml'.ed  Hk  .M^:Lunient  of 
Bin-  'I'lii*  dniMiiig,  a  map  of  t'le  fMrri>^nJ:r.(;  tii>:r:i-;.  Acd  an  ex- 
^MlNfl'  tuniwiir,  have  been  pablithnl  by  Ki«{'<r:  -.u  Vz-^itititT  Gn> 
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hmrd'sArchaalogical  Journal  (No.  III.  March,  1843.  Berlin:  Reimer). 
The  rest  of  his  lour  is  to  be  published  separately.  His  maps  have 
been  iocorpor&ud  into  ihe  two  western  sheets  of  the  tn»p  of  Hither 
Aai«  before  mentioneil. 

5-  The  journey  of  ProfcssorB  Schoohoro  anrl  Loew  of  Poeeii,  al- 
thaugh  ihey  ncei'm ponied  Kiepert  from  ConBtanlinople  to  Smyrna,  wiis 
<|aitr  unconix^ttil  willi  his.    Thi^  expeililfon,  pnrlly  at  iheir  own  cnst, 
putlj  osiUtcil  hy  the  depsrtmenl  of  erlucnlion,  was  undertaken  witli  a 
tiew  to  complete  and  extend  the  discoveries  in  Lyda,  go  happily  coni- 
taenced  by  Mi.  Fellows.    The  most  obecure  ]»arts  of  the  geography  of 
Ckrio,  Lyeia,  Puniphvlia,  Pi:->dia,  and  Plirygin,  have  been  tllualratcd  by 
Iheii  researches.    Locw  trnvelled  for  pnrjioseB  of  geology  and  iialural 
bisigry,  and  will  publish  in  ilne  time  his  o  lifer  vat  ions.   The  niiilc  lakcn 
by  Srin'inbora  (who  was  sumetimea  Bepnrnted  from   his  conipnnion) 
*oa  «s  follows: — In  Pumphylta  he  penelrated  by  ihe  valleys  of  llie 
Cestnu  and  Eur^medon,  ou  the  one  hand  lo  labartn,  on  the  other 
to  Eghirdi  Biid  the  Bcv'shehr-gel.    This  route  gives,  along  with  the 
course  of  the  rivtrs,  a  lulershle  approximation  to  the  direction  of  the 
ptincipai  mountain  rangCK  of  that  region.    E.  of  the  Ccslms  he  found 
tlie  niiiw  of  Selge.    To  the  N.  of  Karaburlu  are  the  ruins  of  a  second 
lirgt  town  i  a  third  is  in  the  Eurymedon  vallev  near  Keame.    There  are 
maur  charchcs  aod  other  ruins.    The  coa&t  of  Adaliu  was  exnmined, 
puticuhr  attention  being  paid  lo  the  mountain  passes  by  which  it  is 
Kacbcd,  and  the  volley  of  the  Duden.    Termcssus  and  the  higb  plain 
N.  of  ii  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Buldur  were  visited.    Here  were  found 
buidtt  Olbassa  the  ruins  of  two  towns  near  Folia  and  Pajamadih 
(Iiiooda  ?).  It  appears  easy,  from  this  route,  lo  give  the  direction  of  the 
niiiUDlains  end  the  courses  of  the  principal  rivers,  between  the  valley  of 
the  CestniB  and  ns  far  W.  as  Giilhissar  and  the  sources  of  the  Xanlhus, 
and  ihe  connexion  of  this  region  with  the  adjoining  diitricls.    The  high 
fbuai  of  Almalu  were  examined  with  especial  care  on  account  of  the 
pwei.    Several  ancient  sites  were  visited,  particularly  in  the  Cibyratis, 
Bubon,  Cibyra,  Balbura,  and  (Knoanda.    The  antiquarian  discoveries 
in  the  taoualain  region,  between  these  sites  and  the  Talatnan  Chain, 
"tre  of  leia  consequence.    It  was  crossed  in  two  places  from  N.  lo  S. ; 
the  tributaries  of  the  Talaman  ch^  explored,  and  the  stream  itself  fol- 
Wed  to  the  sea.    Here  Caunos  was  easily  recognised ;  the  names  of 
Kmc  ancient  sites  on  the  road  from  Tahae  lo  Cibyra  could  not  he  dis- 
ewered ;  Trapczopolis,  at  the  south  base  of  the  Baba  Ttigh,  was  easily 
Rcognised.    The  passes,  with  the  plains  of  Davas  and  Karajifc,  and  the 
ntocouraes  of  the  former,  were  moat  interesting.  These  are  all  affluent* 
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of  [he  Jouiii^nl  cbdi,  which  falli  inlo  the  Meander.  On  a  tour  along  llie 
wwlenideclivity  of  the  Solymn  chain  two  nncient  towns,  one  of  which 
ma  MfirmaTo,  were  found;  und  W.  from  Myra,  in  tlic  direction  of 
Antiphellua,  Sura,  Cyouac,  and  a  third  town  were  diKcavered.  Irued, 
in  iho  Kaisaha  vallov,  was  clearly  Amen;,  and  many  churches  were  met 
wiih<  W.  of  CraguH  an  ancient  site  was  sought  for,  but  iu  v«in.  Many 
pcirifnctionB  were  found  in  places  on  the  coast  and  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Xanthus,  among  the  Uclma  of  ihe  Pamphjliao  mouutaiu*,  and  iu 
(p-eat  maeacs  uear  Davas.  Professor  SchOnhoro  ha»  promised  an  account 
of  the  courses  of  the  Pamjihylian  and  Lycian  coast  rivcti  in  hie  pro- 
gramme for  Easter  1&)3;  and  this  will  be  a  very  important  addition  to 
the  compariitive  geography  of  this  interesting  region.  He  haa  brought 
away  mote  than  a  hundred  inscriptions  in  the  Greek  and  Lycioo  lan- 
guagei. 

0.  Dr,  Peters,  an  experienced  pupil  of  J.  Miiller,  the  dislinKuished 
J'rofeasor  of  Anatomy  and  Pbytiology  in  Berlin,  set  out  fur  Moitambiquc 
in  tlie  middle  of  1842,  by  way  of  Lisbon.  He  travela  at  the  expense, 
and  by  the  direction,  of  the  King  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  in- 
vestigate the  Fauna  of  this  unknown  tropical  coast,  and  to  make  col- 
Icctioiia  for  the  Berlin  Museums.  It  is  hii  intention  also  to  exert  himself 
to  extend  our  acquaintance  with  the  geography  of  the  region. 

7.  The  Journey  of  Captain  von  Orlicli  (favourablv  known  by  his  hia- 
torieal  writings}  to  the  East  Indies,  to  which  the  King  contributes,  al- 
thuugh  mainly  wilh  a  view  to  military  history,  alao  promises  valuable 
gcograpliicnl  con irilmi ions. 

S.  An  ejipedition  to  Armenia  and  the  Caucasus,  to  inveatigate  ibe 
geography,  ethnography,  languages,  and  natural  history  of  that  region, 
ia  organizing  under  the  aiispicei  of  the  King  and  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Professor  Koch,  from  Thiiringen,  the  botanist,  is  at  the  head  of  it. 
He  has  already  visited  the  Caucnsua,  and  enriched  the  botanical  gardcaa 
and  herbariums  with  his  collections.  Among  other  associates,  be  is  ts 
be  accompanied  by  the  philologist  Dr.  Boien,  brother  of  the  late  emi- 
nent orientalist  of  that  name,  who  was  professor  in  the  University 
College  of  London.  They  are  to  explore  the  yet  unknown  sources  of 
the  hriincb  of  the  Euphralca,  N.  of  Era  Hum,  the  Tchuruk,  awl  iJic 
upper  course  of  the  Araxea,  on  wboae  banka  they  expect  to  collect  in- 
formation respecting  the  language  of  the  Toherkeases,  OsHtes,  and  other 
race*. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  great  Miccenas  (Hitter's  expression) 
nf  these  branches  of  knowledge,  Alexander  von  Humb.ildt,  takes  a  warm 
iDleieat  and  active  part  in  promoting  ail  these  geographical  expeditions. 
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FuKsroKT. — Boola. — Tlie  President  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Fi&ukfuTt,  D,  Boegiicr,  bus  jusi  published  aji  iutcrestiitg  wiirk  on  the 
*  Origin  of  Springs,'  »id  particularly  of  niincml  nutera. 

Mapt. — '  Mt>  August  Raveosieia  hu  pubUahed  a  new  Map  of  the 
Ducliy  of  Nasuu,  ou  ihc  »CBle  of  r^i^.s^,  ii>t  best  that  baa  liillicrlo 
affeand;  of  this  we  are  pTomiaeil  a  cupy,  together  with  the  3rd  part  uf 
the  Mlalogue  of  tlie  library  of  the  Geugraphical  Society  of  Frankfort. 

SwTifyi.—ProfeMor  Gcsling,  of  Marburg,  baa  publifibtd  the  reuuiia  of 
Rirvcya  of  the  Electorate  of  Hesse  i  aoU  other  gurvcya  ore  in  pro- 

gftM. 

Gtit^aphicai  InttriicUon. — Thcmethuil  by  drawing  ii>  gaining  ground 
cmy  Jew  more  and  more  in  the  schoolt;  and  relief  maps  have  been  in- 
trndnceJ  iiilo  them  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  aa  well  ils  iu  Pruaaia. 

DiTiRU. — Dooki. — An  historical  and  geogrDpbicol  dictionary  has 
Ueu  cummenced  by  the  Historical  AssociatioQ  in  Upper  liavaria. 

U.  (!c  Spriuiner,  who  has  travelled  along  the  M  aia  with  Dr.  HUuIe, 
t>  atwut  (o  publish  a  Handbook  fur  travellers,  founded  on  accurate  ob- 
Mrvaiiuu,  and  giving  many  new  notices,  based  chietly  on  ancient 
chrnuiclet,  and  other  information  from  Authentic  oionunienls. 
Mapt. — There  have  been  published  : — 
B.  Tiic  Second  Section  of  Klein's  Map  (ecide  Tn.'ntc)- 
i.  K  Map  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdictions  in  Bavaria,  by  George 
Ms^,  on  a  scale  of  mlsir- 

It  Plans  and  Views  of  Salzburg,  by  Mayer  (scale  ij.i-nr)' 
iThe4ih  and  5lh  Numbers  of  Si>runner's  Small  Hislurieal  and 
Gei^nphicat  Atliw. 

».  A  Panonuna  of  Athens.    Views  and  Plans  on  19  Sheets,  by  Stude- 
Bunn  Slid  Sommtr  (scale  Ts.ljn)- 
/.  A  Geographical  Map  of  the  Circle  of  Lower  Bavaria,  by  Kistlcr 

g.  The  Section  Tann,  of  the  Topographical  Alius  of  Bavaria,  by  the 
MiiiUry  Staff. 

h.  A  Map  of  Lower  Bavaria,  with  the  Boundaries  of  the  Judicial 
4iilrict*,  by  Schuhmncher  (scale  Tj-i.Vire)' 

i.  A  Plan  of  Munich,  marking  the  several  inns,  wine,  beer,  coffee, 
tWolate,  and  mead  houses,  breweries,  &c.  (scale  ri.iir)- 

j.  The  Sections  Rolteoburg  and  Wolfatein.  of  the  Topographical  Atlas 
«f  Bavans,  with  a  new  index  map  to  that  Atlas,  will  appear  very  soon, 
i.  M.  do  Sprunncr,  cue  of  the  most  active  geograpiiers  of  Bavaria, 
published  the  6th  Continuation  of  his  'General  Historical  Atlas;' 
first  livraison  comprises  the  Empire  of  the  Vuigolhs  in  the  Iberian 
ioiult,  in  one  sheet. 
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•  /.  An  Index  Map  has  also  appeared  of  the  Great  Caduatral  Survey 
of  Bovarin,  in  several  sheets,  on  euth  of  which  the  progress  of  the 
furvey  itself,  anU  of  ihe  vorious  opt-raiions  fur  which  the  great  «fork 
has  been  underuken,  arc  diatinguiahed  by  dlfTcreut  colours.  Thas,  oae 
map  showB  how  far  the  triangulatiua  has  been  carried  on  ;  another,  the 
parts  tvhich  have  been  measured;  a  third,  the  purtioiis  uhich  have  been 
levelled:  one  shows  the  provincua  in  which  the  estates  have  been 
clasBified;  another,  where  the  houses  have  been  tased,  &c.  These  Diape 
are  also  accompanied  by  a  table,  showing  the  details  of  the  several 
operations  as  far  as  they  have  jet  proceeded.  The  Society  has  been 
favoured  with  a  copy  of  this  work,  kiudly  brought  over  by  General 
Washington,  Aide-dc-Camp  to  the  King  of  Bavaria. 

2.  The  Emirat  of  Cordova,  to  the  extinetiau  of  the  Oraajades.  Thia 
is  the  first  particular  map  of  Spain  under  the  Mabomedans,  and  em- 
braces also  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as  Consuintine.  Sheets  3,  4, 
and  5  give  the  Iberian  peninsula  from  1028  to  the  present  time,  accom- 
panied by  additional  maps  and  plans,  as  of  Granada,  Andalusia,  &c; 
sheet  6  gives  the  ecctesiBstical  division  of  the  Peninsula  with  the  con- 
vents; and  7,  a  general  view  of  the  posscsaions  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Of  the  next  livraisoo  there  are  prepared  two  sheets  of  the  Empire  of 
the  Caliphs  in  its  greatest  extension  ;  Syria  in  the  time  of  the  CruBades; 
and  two  general  sheets  of  Europe  for  the  Scandinavian  Empires  down 
to  the  union  of  Calniar,  in  1397. 

Ciirtography. — a.  Models  for  drawings  connected  with  Topography, 
Statistics,  or  Tactics,  for  the  me  of  the'  Bavarian  army,  on  different 
■calee,  and  embracing  idl  objects  requisite  for  public  business,  have  been 
drawn  and  engraved,  and  are  now  nearly  completed.  This  work  eon- 
tuins  68  models  or  patterns  for  drawings,  and  will  be  published  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year.  It  furnishes  the  results  of  the  csperiencc 
acquired  by  the  Topographical  Institution  during  many  years,  and 
alTords  the  best  evidence  of  the  intelligence,  w  ith  which  the  business  of 
that  ofBce  has  been  conducted. 

b.  Some  very  satiufactory  trials  have  been  made  on  llie  application  of 
Gal vanoplas tics  to  Cartography,  and  sets  of  plates  for  the  above  men- 
tioned object  will  be  multiplied  by  this  process. 

1  beg  leave  also  to  invite  your  attention  to  an  ingenious  instrument 
called  a  chartumeter,  invented  by  Lieutenant  Carl Theodor  von  Rogialcr. 
Il  is  a  ruler  for  aaeeriaining  by  a  ready  and  certain  method  the  propor- 
tional scale  upon  which  any  map  or  chart  has  been  consinicted.  The 
tuelrument  consists  of  a  brass  triangular  or  prismatic  ruler,  about  a 
fool  in  length,  each  of  whose  sides  is  accurately  divided  by  proportional 
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lioM  on  different  scales;  the  side  having  for  its  slatting  point 
the  subdivision  of  a  degree  of  latitude  inio  its  500,000th  part, 
tod  thence  proceeding  upwards  by  propoTtiouul  subdivisions  to  its 
2l),000,000th  \wn;  the  other  two  sides  having  respectively  for  their 
iCarting  points  the  subdivision  of  5  minutes  of  Intilude  into  the 
SO.OOOth  port,  and  I  minute  of  latitude  into  its  10,000lh  port;  and 
proceeding  bv  proportional  subdivisions,  the  one  to  the  1.00O,000th 
psn  of  5  minutes,  and  the  other  to  ilie  50,000th  part  of  1  minute, 
Linttensnt  von  Rogister  gives  the  following  direction  for  using  the  in- 
ilrameat : — Lay  one  side  of  the  ruler  on  the  scale  of  the  map,  of  on  the 
gndiution  of  lalilude,  in  ruch  manner  that  its  value  shall  accurately 
orrtipond  with  one  of  the  quantities  engraved  on  the  churtumetcr 
it-}.,  1°,  h',  or  1',  as  the  case  may  be)  ;  when,  at  once  beginning  at  the 
rsd  (nuked  A.  the  proportional  number  of  the  scale  on  ifhich  the  map 
iicoiisiraeted  will  be  visible,  and  read  off  on  the  ruler  by  taking  (when 
tbriwo  lines  do  not  esactly  coincide)  that  number  on  the  ruler  which 
■  tlie  nearest  number  below  the  line  on  the  scale  of  the  map  which  is 
btiDg  measured. 

The  revision  of  the  Actaal  Survey,  made  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
Oic  Topographical  Atlas,  and  the  Zenith  and  Barometrical  Meaaure- 
CDChb  in  the  Circle  of  the  little  Palatinate,  have  been  continued  by  the 
£ui-Mftjor. 

Geograpliirid  InstmcHon. — The  1st  part  of  Major  Aulitscheck's 
*wk  on  '  Elementary  instruction  in  the  principles  of  Geographical 
Projection,'  for  the  illustration  of  Lectures  delivered  to  the  officers  of  the 
TupDg;raphics1  Office,  has  jutt  been  lithographed. 

■i  new  set  of  Regulaliona  for  the  duties  and  service  of  the  Topographical 
Office,  DOW  in  course  of  preparation,  will  secure  the  production  of  geo- 
gnphical  works,  as  n*ell  as  the  geographical  instruction  of  young  officers, 
tile  difiusion  of  topographical  knowledge  in  the  army  being  the  leading 
direct  of  the  military  staff. 

Another  point  worthy  of  notice  is  the  improvement  of  theodolites  for 
ulronomical  purposes  (such  as  zenith  mensurcments).  undertaken  in 
Munich,  by  J.  O.  Erie,  which  gives  those  measureraenta  a  far  greater 
degree  of  accuracy  and  certainly  than  could  be  attained  previously 
with  the  old  theodolites  adapted  to  the  double  purpose  of  terrestrial  and 
astronomical  ohscr vat  ions. 

feSlxo^T. — The  second  hvraiaon  of  the  Saion  Atlas  is  now  in  progress 
printing.    We  hove  already  been  favoured  with  the  first  part  of 
.ois  beautiful  work ;  and  the  second  is  promised  to  us  in  the  course  of 
Ute  summer. 
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•  llBLOittw. — Hooks. — Mr.  Dally  it  coDtmuiog  the  publication  of  hi* 
Kkiiiciit*  of  the  History  of  the  human  race  in  reUtion  to  their  geo- 
gtit)ihicai  diHtribution  at  varioui  epochs.  The  same  gentlcmvi  is  tUo 
)iul>li>liiiiK,  in  600  Uvrmsom,  forniinE;  ] 6  volumes,  with  600  engraving!, 
•  IKW  edition  of  the  Lrtlres  Eiiifianlex  rl  Curieutts ;  being  the  voyagiea 
and  tnivclg  of  MisBionaries  in  all  ptrtE  of  the  world.  Tbia  edi^ou  wiU 
contain,  in  addition  to  the  Missionury  narratives,  aud  their  Geograpbicftlt 
lliainrical,  Political,  ReligiuUB,  Literary,  Induttrial,  and  Commercial 
tralicei,  the  nccounts  alio  of  all  the  more  important  leicarcbCH  uiid  dis- 
Covcriea  of  Mifsioiiarics  since  the  lait  published  edition  of  the  Letlm 
B'Ufianlet  from  1783  to  1819. 

•  Maps  end  Charts. — A  map  of  the  frcinlicrs  of  Belgium  and  Holland 
(according  lo  the  Treaty  concluded  between  the  two  countries  and  agreed 
to  by  the  European  Powers)  has  been  completed  in  8  theeta,  at  tbe 
GeogTHpbical  Ectnblisluneni  at  Brustels. 

■  The  mining  nmp  lo  which  I  alluded  in  my  laet  Address  has  now 
been  completed  at  Ihe  same  establishment,  and,  through  the  kindness  of 
M.  Vnudermaclen,  ve  now  posgess  i( :  it  is  in  9  sheets,  accompanied  by 
s  voluminous  memoir.  It  has  been  executed  bv  tbe  engineers  of  the 
niining;  department,  and  is  published  under  the  direction  of  the  cliief 
engineer  Cauchy.  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Wurka.  It  points 
out  all  the  mine?,  mineral  and  metallic  deposits,  quarries,  founderiea, 
Sic.,o{  ihe  country  ;  and,  in  an  adminislrative  and  industrial  point  of 
view,  will  he  of  great  nte  to  the  goremmciit  and  the  country  grw- 
raliy.  Mr.  Vandermaelen  is  prepsriog  the  materials  for  a  similar, 
tliuiigb  Blill  more  dctaileil  msp  of  the  -whole  of  Central  Europe,  in- 
cluding our  own  iBland,  Tlic  study  of  this  msp  will  throw  much  light 
u{>oii  he  curious  subject  of  llie  relntion  which  es'iaU  between  the  in- 
dustry and  commerce  of  different  pruvincee  and  countries,  and  tbeir 
natural  resources. 

■  Sunvyf. —The  necessary  surveys  for  the  great  topogrsphical  map  of 
Belgium  are  still  going  on;  those  of  the  provinces  of  EnBt  and  West 
Flundcrs  have  been  executed  duHug  the  past  year;  and  the  provinces 
of  Antwerp  and  Brabaut  are  now  being  surveyed.  This  is  the  in- 
dividual enterprise  of  M.  Viiudcrniaelen,  and  carried  on  at  his  own 
Gipensc.  We  have  been  favoured  wiih  four  theeta  of  it,  two  more  arc 
completed,  which  are  on  their  way,  and  others  are  in  hand. 

Geographkal  ItulrutltoH. — We  are  happy  lo  hear  from  Bcii;ium  that 
geographical  instruction  in  that  connlrv  is  making  gieal  progress ;  not 
only  is  it  taught  iu  all  ihc  oolicgcs  and  schools  of  the  country,  but  Ihe 
exceedingly  low  price  at  which  maps  arc  delivered  from  the  cslabJish- 
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of  tnt  honorary  member,  Moniienr  Van  derma  el  en,  at  Brussels, 
mtlilec  ererr  one  to  posKsa  them  :  trc  are  asaured,  indeed,  that  ihorc  ii 
not  •  vilUgc  school  without  ihem. 

KrperHtitm. — The  ■avanti  vhim  I  mcniioned  in  my  latt  Address  as 
Kivisf  been  decpatched  IVom  Belgium  upon  cxplorittory  and  icienlilic 
anttion*  ore  still  in  aeti-rt  employment;  M.  Ghiesbreglit  rnnking 
mewehn  into  the  ^eo^rapby  and  nntural  history  of  Mexico,  and 
Mncrs.  Liniien  and  Funk  exploring  in  Culumbia. 

Smec  the  return  of  Colonel  De  Puyot  from  hia  exploratory  voyage  in 
Gaatimaia,  a  Belgian  company  has  sent  out  u  first  eipedilion  of  men  and 
miteriBls  to  Vera  Pnz,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Simons,  tlie  engineer 
of  piblic  works,  who,  with  Mr.  De  Ridder,  constructed  the  firit  rftilroud 
m  Btlgium.  The  object  of  the  expedition  is  to  found  a  colony.  The 
iFcruBTT  men  and  materiala  are  lakeii  out  in  two  vessels ;  six  wooden 
Wmi,  and  a  chapel  conslniclcd  in  Belifium,  form  part  of  the  outfit  for 
^  liiF  intended  eatabliahnicnt. 

HoLLAini. — We  learn  (from  Ihe  'Poreign  Qnarlerly  Review  ')  that 
Hett  TOO  Siebold  i*  preparing  fur  the  press  a  work  on  some  early  nauti- 
olriiieoverieBoflbe  Dutch.    Among  other  MSS.,  of  which  an  account 
viH  be  given  in  this  work,  is  that  describing  the  important  voyage 
mute  in  1639  by  Quast  and  Taiman,  and  in  which  were  tlitcovered  the 
Bonin  Island!  to  ihe  E.  of  Japan,    Every  thing  relating  to  the  voyiige 
^      of  Taaman,  whom  KreuBenilern  justly  calls  "  the  ^eatest  navigator  uf 
tilt  leienteenth  century,"  is  particularly  interesting.    It  is  said  that  some 
curitius  enpplemcntary  documents  and  plates  will  accompany  the  work, 
j         FS4NCE. — Map^. — The  Prototype  Geography  of  France  by  Cuioncl 
I     D»i«i«,  mentioned  in  my  last  year's  address,  is  now  published  in  one 
Tolume  Svo.,  accompanied  by  two  maps  illustrative  of  the  author's 
lystem.    On  this  subject  we  cannot  Init  acknowledge  the  want  of  a 
iTftemnlic  arrangement  of  (he  principal  facts  of  physical  gecigrapby. 
Hiere  are  un<)ue9iionab!y  considerable  difficulties  attending  the  aecnm- 
pliahmcnt  of  this  desirable  ol^eci.    The  facts  of  the  science  are  tbem- 
lelves  so  indefinite  in  (heir  chnracler,  that  a  natural  claaii5cation  is 
nlmost  impiifflible.    This  inconvenience  might,  however,  i>e  overcome; 
and  indeed,  although  a  natural  classiGcation  might  certainly  have  advan- 
lagn  over  an  artificial  one,  still,  as  the  object  of  any  kind  of  arrange- 
ment is  to  make  iia  familiar  with  the  facts  arranged  and  the  relation  they 
bear  to  ench  oilier,  that  arrimgement,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  ihc  be«t 
which  best  nnswera  the  pnrpotc  fur  which  it  is  desigrjcd.    A  •vEtcmaiic 
einssifi cation,  therefore,  of  ail  the  facts  of  physical  geogrmphy  might 
eertsinly  be  effected ;  but  ilill  it  would  be  of  liltle  use  to  tlie  Mieiie« 
unless  its  terminolupy  were  oniversally  adopted.    If,  indeed,  the  Jan- 
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guage  or  the  science  were  once  fixed,  n  very  great  step  would  be  made 
lowirds  ti  complete  ftcquoiotancu  with  the  phyticftl  cunditioa  of  tha 
orth,  on  which  all  the  interest  of  geographjr  depcDda ;  and  {lerhaps 
Uie  lime  is  not  dUtunt  when  the  EBveats  of  Europe,  whose  scientific  con- 
claves unite  the  learned  of  every  countrr  into  one  body  for  the  inier- 
communicm  and  e\tcnaioo  of  knowledge,  will  adopt  some  comprehensiie 
principle,  on  «hich  the  terminology  of  geo^phical  science  may  be 
fixed,  and  the  same  wordi  may  convey  precisely  the  Fame  ideas.  Tlie 
cciencc  itself  is  one,  and  for  its  details  to  be  landerslood  alike  by  all,  its 
lan^iinge  should  be  one. 

TraeeU. —  I.  From  France,  Monsieur  Dc  Caslelnau  has  proceeded, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  French  gnvemmcnt,  on  an  exploratory  jouiney 
across  the  cuniinCDt  of  South  America,  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Limn, 
whence  he  proposes  tg  return  by  the  Maranon  and  the  interior  of 
Guuyana.  Tliia  expedition  was  originally  patronized  by  the  late  Uuke  of 
Orleans,  and  since  his  death  has  been  adopted  by  the  Dtikc  of  Ncnioun. 
Monsieur  de  Castelnau  has  resided  some  years  among  the  red  men  of 
North  America,  and  lia*  puhlished  several  works  on  the  natural  history 
of  that  country ;  he  is  considered  iully  competent  to  the  arduous  labours 
of  an  exploriitory  traveller. 

2.  The  French  government  have  sent  Mr.  Charles  Ochoa,  a  young 
Orientalist,  to  visit  the  regions  of  Central  Asia,  between  Cashmir  and 
CaSristnn.  His  attention  is  to  be  directed  principally  to  the  geography 
and  ethnography  of  the  country. 

1  cannot  omit  this  opportunity,  while  dwelling  on  some  of  tlie  many 
advauccs  made  by  our  neighbours,  during  the  last  year,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  geography,  of  calling  upon  you  to  pay  the  due  tribute  of  ap^ 
pliiuee  to  the  Geographical  Society  of  that  country  for  the  liberal  manner 
iu  which  they  granted  last  year  one  of  their  silver  medals  to  Mr.  Deane, 
to  whom  this  Society  formerly  awarded  their  patron's  medal  for  his  dis- 
covcries  on  the  North  Coast  of  America ;  and  another  of  these  silver 
medals  to  Mr.  Schombergk,  whose  successful  labours  in  Guayajia, 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  we  had  also  acknowledged  in  the  same  manner. 

The  same  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  have,  within  only  a  few  days, 
and  ill  the  aume  spirit  uf  generous  and  noble  liberality,  awarded  theli 
large  gold  honorary  medal  fur  Ibis  year  to  our  own  Captain  James  Rou, 
for  his  valuable  diacoverics  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regione. 

Portugal. — Tlie  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Lisbon  has  pub- 
lished, in  the  7lh  volume  of  'C'ollec^nu  de  Noticias  para  a  Historia  e 
Gcogrupliia  das  NacOes  Ultramarinas,  &c-,'  the  Journal  of  the  voyage, 
and  detail  of  the  operations  uf  the  aalronomers  and  geographers,  com- 
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Izzei  to  determine  the  limits  uf  the  Purtu^cse  and  Spanish  pos- 
zst  in  South  America,  accordiog  to  the  treaty  of  the  l3th  of 
iaanmrf,  1750.  In  this  jnurnal  will  be  fuund  many  geograiiliical  posi- 
tMoa  aatiQiiMnically  determined. 

The  Academy  haa  alio  commenced  the  publication  of  a  MS.  work  on 
litf  Uolocca  ItUnda,  written  iu  the  sixth  century  under  the  title 
'lafbrma^u  das  cousaa  de  Maluco  dada  tia  Senhor  D.  ConstanUnu  de 
Bngan^a,  em  que  se  trutau  algumas  noviiladea  da  naturera,  e  Euccinta- 
mente  de  ko  descobriment  peloa  Portugueses  e  CaBtelhanos,  &c.' 

Italt- — Tmcany  anil  Papal  States. — Signior  FranccBCo  Marmoccbi 
is  on  ilie  point  of  publishing  a  complete  course  of  geugraphy  and  cos- 
tuogt^ihy,  accompanied  wiili  geographical  maps.  Atlilio  Ziiecag:ni  is 
*lio  prtpuiog  a  chorography  of  Italy,  with  tables  and  map;  and  we 
Biair  expect  toon  to  receive  the  completion  of  the  geographical,  hietoricol, 
and  ttatittical  Dictionary  of  the  Grand  Ducliy>  compiled  by  Emanuel 
Hepeiti.  The  city  of  Florence  and  its  environs  have  been  mapped  by 
dw  eogineeT  Caiicozzi;  and  Gamba  of  Leghorn  has  engraved  a  map  of 
I uJj,  executed  hv  Balbi.  A  complete  collectioa  of  voyages  by  the  most 
ntebntcd  n&vigutiTrs  is  also  in  the  course  of  publication  in  the  former 
of  ihoK  dties. 

The  Austrian  engineers  are  at  this  moment  on  the  point  of  cnmplet- 
locthe  trisngulation  of  the  Papal  States;  and  they  are  coimecting  it 
■ith  that  of  Tuscany  by  the  Padre  Inghirami,  which  will  at  the  same 
lime  be  rectified,  and  also  with  that  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lucca,  by  tlie 
!ue  Carlo  Brioscfai,  with  that  of  the  two  Sicilies,  by  Visconti,  and  with 
i^U  of  Upper  Italy,  which  has  already  been  executed  by  French,  Italian,  > 
iDil  Austrian  engineers.  In  the  couise  of  tiie  summer  the  engineers 
nim  occupied  upon  this  work  will  retura  to  the  bureau  at  Vienna,  to 
jirucod  to  the  calculation  of  the  geographical  positions  of  their  geo- 
iDcthcal  points,  for  the  consiruclion  of  the  great  map  of  the  whole  of 
hilj  above  mentioued. 

SapUs. — The  triangulation  carried  on  by  the  Institute  of  military 
gn^phy  of  Vtenna,  for  the  coUEtniction  of  tlic  great  chnrographical 
ntp  of  Italy,  it  proceeding:  clrcumatauces  occurred  to  delay  it  during 
■he  last  year,  and  it  has  only  of  Inte  been  cotitined  along  the  parallel  of 
Niples;  the  portion  between  Naples  and  Fusano,  on  the  Adriatic,  ia 
(omplcted.  What  still  remains  to  be  executed,  is  the  part  between 
Nnjjles  and  the  island  of  Punga,  the  western  estremily  of  the  parallel, 
nhjch  will  be  sxecuted  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  The  iriangu- 
I'lioa  of  the  third  order  has  been  carried  on  during  the  year  I B42,  along 
ibo  frontier  of  the  Abhru^zi- 

hi  topagmphy  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Naples,  on  the  scale  of  rt.Vtf  baa 
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bMD  (ontinocd  for  ihe  spue  between  Son.  Gaeta,  md  Vennfro,  Tht 
tapogrti-^icil  pluQ  of  the  Faio  of  McMina,  on  ihe  scale  of  i-t.frm  >■ 
compielol ;  and  in  >bc  coane  of  the  praent  ytu  the  coasts  tdjoming  l» 
the  Faro  will  be  sounded ;  but  ibe  foundings  abeady  indicated  in  the 
bautifal  chMt  of  Sicily  in  31  sheets,  by  C«pt.  W.  H.  Smyth,  of  wit 
own  navsl  service,  will  be  retained  for  the  mid-cbRnnel  through  the 
Faro.  The  publtcation  of  this  plan  ia  not  yet  decided  on,  nor  die  sc»te 
ca  which  it  is  to  be  engTaved. 

Twdn  shMti  of  the  topograpbical  map  of  the  environs  of  Naplea,  on 
Ihe  scak  of  tt.Itt.  already  engrai-ed  and  pobliihed ;  three  more 
tlweta  will  coniplete  the  work.  That  of  the  kingdom,  on  Ihe  scale  of 
rr.tm  <*  '»  hand,  and  three  of  the  tlieeta  are  being  engraved :  the  on]y 
■facet  alreiidy  published  is  that  containing  the  city  of  Naples  itielf. 

A  map  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  two  Siciliea  baa  been  undertiiken 
in  fbar  sheeta,  on  the  icalc  of  tttVite,  for  the  use  of  the  different  public 
ofica :  this  ia  reduced  from  the  great  topographical  operations,  on  the 
scale  of  Tn.tni,  ""^     corrected  by  the  iriangulBlioos. 

Hydrography. — M.  de  la  Roquette  has  published  a  detailed  accoaol 
of  the  hydrographic  laboura  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  far  the  last  fifty 
year*.  By  this  document,  highly  interesting  in  an  historiea]  point  of 
view,  it  will  be  seen  ^^hal  eminent  aervices  have  been  rendered  to  the 
gcience  by  the  indefatigable  and  able  exertions  of  Colonel  Viiconti,  one 
of  our  honorary  meroljers. 

SAaDiNtA.^HaviDg  otnitied  in  my  address  of  Ian  year  to  make  any 
mention  of  lite  topogrnpliica]  labourH  of  the  Etat-Major  of  the  army  of 
bis  Sardinian  roiijcf  ty,  I  am  happy  lo  have  it  in  my  power  on  the  present 
occasion  to  state  to  you  that  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  topo- 
graphicBl  bureau  of  ihc  Ltat-Major  at  Turin  has  been  in  posstwion  of 
all  the  Toatenalt,  collected  during  the  requisite  tri an gu I ntions,  lor  the  con- 
struction of  an  atlas  composed  of  94  sheets,  eech  7  decimetres  wide  Mid 
5  high,  and  forming  together  the  lopigrnphicu!  picture  of  the  cnnlinental 
slates  of  the  kingdom  ou  a  ECale  of  -^J,  g-g.  And  in  1840  a  redaction 
of  this  atlas  wna  commenced  to  one-fifth,  i.  e.  a  fcale  of  frr'inn't  'i  aix 
sheets.  In  1641  one  of  these  sheeta  was  published  accompanied  by  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  'Notices  on  the  Construction  of  n  Topogrnphical 
Map  of  the  Continental  Stales  of  his  Sardinian  Majesty.'  Two  odier 
sheets  hnvc  been  published  »ince  ;  and  a  further  reduced  map  of  that  ia 
six  alicets  has  been  published  in  a  single  sheet  on  a  scale  of -jt,,.',^ 

Greece. — My  predecessor,  Mr.  Cirecnongh,  in  his  lost  aDniTersary  ad- 
dress, called  your  attention  Ui  the  neglect,  which  Greece  had  eijuricnced 
on  the  part  of  our  miip-mnkcru,  and  complained  justly  that,  although 
tlmt  cauiilry  had  been  ])tu-liiioned  into  thirty  govcmtnenti,  the  names 
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tal  lioundaries  of  thete  liad  ool  jret  f»iuid  a  pluce  upon  any  of  our  own 
nipt.    Since  ilten  ihe  desideratum  haa  been  in  part  eup|)liuil  Mr. 
JahiMtuD  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  map  of  Greece  and  the  Ionian  lalands  lately 
faUiclied  by  him  ^  though  it  would  nlmoet  aeem  tw  if  this  couniry, 
ttojh  lung  since  said  to  be  ihc  seat  of  an  iuilepciident  kiogdom,  is  still 
tu  be  n^Brded  by  iU  western  neighbours  a«  a  province  of  the  Otlomsn 
MQiipe,  sod  alloned  by  lUem  to  partake  of  the  barbarous  ignorance  of 
a  fcrmer  raastera :  lu  if,  loo,  the  very  circunislaui?e  of  the  interne 
alttett.  feU  in  the  event*  of  its  ancient  liistory,  and  in  the  detiiila  uf 
ita  ucient  g«iigraphy,  wai  a  auSident  cumpenaatiou  for  tlic  atete  of 
tfae  iDost  proibuiul  ignorance  in  which  we  are  allowed  to  remaiu  with 
vr^guA  to  ita  present  cxialcoce. 

Asia. 

Asia  Hinok. — Anii»Tigst  the  geographical  publications  of  last  year 
tboeboDCito  the  fatcwd  character  of  which  1  cannot  p!ca<l  the  inditfer- 
race  of  a  cwroopolite :  I  mean  Mr.  W.  I.  Unmillon'a  Jounial  of  a  Tour 
in  Aeis  Minor  during  ibc  years  1836-7.  I  aroaasured  by  tio incompetent 
jil^i ■  that  this  irarclUr  has  subatituted  a  faitliful  dclinentiun  of  tlie 
pbyvcal  and  superficial  structure  of  a  targe  region  of  Central  Aaia 
Minor  and  of  part  of  the  northern  const  of  that  peninsula,  fur  many  very 
cfToneaua  impreftione  which  bad  previously  prevailed  respecting  tliat 
eouDtry :  that  he  has  examined  and  described  geologically  the  nature 
and  fbnnation  of  its  rocLs  and  aoiU  ;  that  he  has  collected  many  ancient 
inaeriptkKif,  by  whose  help,  aud  from  other  ninterials,  he  has  fiied  the 
silca  of  cities  hitherto  unknown,  and  explained  militurj  and  other  opera- 
tiona  which  were  unintelligible  before;  that  be  has  done  hia  best  to 
tread  io  the  steps  of  Colonel  Leake  towards  completing  the  poaitive  and 
cuin[iaiative  geography  of  the  region,  and  that  he  has  set  a  good  ciiimplc 
l0  falnrc  travel le™,  io  preparing  hitnsclf  beforehand  fur  wliat  be  was  to 
undcitike,  in  the  accuracy  with  which  he  noted  down  his  day's  journey, 
in  the  careful  nmnner  in  which  it  has  been  prepared  for  the  public  eye, 
aad  in  the  ouoslruciion  of  a  map  confined  to  ascertained  positions,  and 
to  nrified  characteristics  of  the  country. 

Liiftia. — Mr.  FcUows'i  travels  in  Lycia  and  the  aurrounding  hilly 
Kgwaa,  with  the  discaveries  of  the  sites  of  Xanthua,  Hub,  Pinara,  and 
other  lawns  on  that  and  the  adjoining  coast,  arc  ton  well  known  tu  the 
pnblie,  Io  TCDder  it  neccBanry  (at  tnc  to  culargc  upon  them  ou  ibis  occa- 
mau.  We  may  espect  that  the  general  curiosity  excited  in  Europe  by 
ihrae  discovcriea  of  Mr.  Fellows  wilt  soon  lead  to  a  thorough  investi- 
guioa«ftbc  whole  range  of  cuast,  comprising  Curia,  Lycia,  Paniphjlia, 
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BDil  the  two  Cilicias,  once  the  moBl  flouriehing  region  of  Lessor  Asia, 
and  which  has  been  for  many  years,  for  the  whole  extent  between  the 
Tonge  of  Taurus  and  the  coaai,  equally  neglected  by  the  government  to 
which  it  belongB,  and,  till  a  very  recent  period,  by  the  European 
traveller. 

A  further  knowledge  of  this  interealing  portion  of  Westem  Asia  has 
been  imparled  to  ua  by  the  '  Narrative  of  n  Sun'cy  of  Paris  of  the  South 
Coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  a  Tour  into  the  Interior  of  Lycia  in  1840-1/ 
by  Mr-  Richard  Hoakyn  of  H.M.S.  Beacon,  acting  under  the  direction 
of  Commander  Thomas  Graves.  This  paper,  which  is  published  in  the 
last  number  of  our  Journal,  is  followed  by  a  short  memoir  by  Colonel 
Leake  on  some  pans  of  the  comparative  geography  contained  in  it,  and 
a  brief  eipUnation  of  the  Greek  inacriptiona  collected  by  Mr.  Hoslcyn 
and  his  companion  Mr.  Forbes,  during  their  journey  through  Lycia 
between  Macri,  the  ancient  TclmesBiis,  the  mouth  of  the  Xanthua  river, 
Almali  in  the  Cihyratis,  and  the  elevated  plains  of  Cabalia. 

I  have  also  to  call  your  parlicular  attention  to  the  publicatioD  by  Mr. 
Ainenorth  of  his  '  Travels  and  Researchrs  in  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia, 
Chaltifea,  and  Armenia.' 

We  hnve  been  assured  likewise  that  Mr.  Eugene  Bore  has  succesafuUy 
explored  the  sources  of  the  three  principal  rivers  in  the  N.  and  W.  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  HbIvh,  the  Lycus,  and  the  Iris.  We  shall  hail  with 
much  pleasure  the  details  of  this  exploration,  as  soon  aa  they  shall  be 
made  known. 

Stria. — In  presenting  the  Patron's  Medal  awarded  by  the  Council 
to  Lieut.  Symonds  for  his  triangolation  over  a  part  of  Palestine  and  the 
final  settlement  of  the  long-diapuled  point  on  the  comparative  levels  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  the  former 
of  these  last  being  1312-2  feet,  and  the  latter  in  the  Lake  of  Tiberias 
326'!  feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  it  cannot  have  escaped  yoiu-  no- 
tice that  there  still  remains  to  be  executed  in  this  part  of  the  globe  a 
very  important  and  interesting  operation,  to  account  for  the  very  great 
discrepancy  of  these  figures :  for  it  follows  from  these  two  aBCertiiined 
levels  that  there  is  a  dificrencc  of  nearly  lOOO  feet  between  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea,  a  distance  in  direct  liue  of  little  more  than 
one  degree  of  latitude,  which  implies  (the  Jordan  not  being  a  meandering 
Etream)  a  fall  of  more  than  IC  feet  in  every  mile  of  ita  course.  This  is 
in  itself  avery  remarkable  phenomenon,  and  calls  fur  the  early  attention 
of  travellera  and  geographers.  The  river  has  been  frequently  crossed, 
and  is  always  noted  ns  a  rapid  stream,  but  no  cataracts  or  decided  Titpids 
as  such  have  been  observed,  and  no  one  has  traced  its  banks  from  one  of 
these  pomta  to  the  other.    It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  attention 
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tif  OUT  en^necT  officera,  if  theie  are  any  atill  in  Syria,  will  be  directed 
to  ihu  renurkable  circuraetance ;  and  the  present  generation  liaving 
doae  to  much  (within,  1  may  t&y,  the  last  ten  yeara)  I'or  the  elucidntiun  of 
[he  topography  of  the  Holy  Land  and  ita  adjacent  dinricta,  particularly  in 
ihe  KWhcm  portion  of  the  basin  of  EI  Gbor,  we  rauat  not  allow  thia 
ilesiilrratiim  10  be  overlooked. 

Tbit  Society  hus  already  been  informed  of  the  departure  of  Mr.  Badger 
on  a  miitiuu  to  the  Nesturians,  and  that  he  bad  taken  the  route  by 
5aiiu&n  and  Mosul.    We  have  not  *ince  heard  from  him,  but  we  hope 
thai  hiB  sojourn  amidst  the  mountaina  of  Kurdiatdn  will  mulic  us  better 
Acqa^iited  with  the  geographical  features  of  a  country,  whose  iiihabitnnia, 
ibeir  manners,  and  history  were  ao  favourably  described  in  Dr.  A«ahel 
Gianl's  Sketches  of  a  Journey  performed  in  1835.    For  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  character  in  which  Dr.  Grant  travelled,  namely,  that 
of  a  missionary  physician,  whilst  it  secured  to  him  a  kind  reception 
fTT>m  the  mountaios,  precluded  him,  as  he  tells  us,  from  engaging  in  any 
minute  examination  of  the  topngraphy  of  the  district. 

pRKStA. — In  the  southern  part  of  Persia  an  interesting  journey  has 
been  performed  by  the  Bnron  Clement  Augustus  de  Bode.  He  took  ihe 
ttmie  from  Kazerrm  to  Bebehdn ;  and  from  tlience,  leaving  on  his  left 
the  road  followed  by  M'Donald  Kinncir,  he  went  over  new  ground  in  a 
N.W.  direction  along  the  foot  of  the  Zagros  mounlaias.  Ai  Tenghi 
Souiek  he  found  some  interesting  sculptures,  of  which  he  has  made 
•ccuiatc  drawings,  aud  of  which,  together  with  the  details  of  his  route, 
he  liaa  communicated  a  description  to  the  Society.  AAcr  leaving 
Teogh!  Soutek,  the  Baron  crossed  the  head  waters  of  the  Kurdistan  and 
ila  northern  tributaries,  and  proceeded  by  Manjauik  and  KaleTu!  to  ihc 
plain  of  Mai  Amir,  remarkable  for  its  mounds  and  the  sculptured 
caves  on  its  confines,  and  where  he  thinks  he  has  discovered  the  site  of 
llie  Uziaa  city  besieged  by  Alexander.  Finding  it  impossible  to  pro- 
rutc  his  journey  over  the  mountains  to  Ispahan  by  reason  of  the 
;*ses  being  blocked  up  with  snow,  he  turned  eastward,  and  traversing 
hilly  Country  and  crossing  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Kureu,  ar- 
'ved  by  Beitarend  at  Shustcr.  By  this  route,  which  may  be  regarded 
complementary  to  those  taken  along  the  S.W.  slope  of  Zagros  by 
wlineun  and  Kiuneir,  we  are  now  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
part  of  the  country,  and  with  Its  interesting  remains  of  Satsanian 

Belue/iislan. — Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Masson's  three  vulumes 
Beldchitlao,  &c.,  a  fourth  has  appeared  containing  a  narrative  of  bis 
mey  to  Kbal&t  during  the  late  campaigns  W.  of  the  Indus.  His 
DOticta  of  that  country  arc  calculated  to  complete  the  picture  of  it  found 
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in  the  funncT  pott  of  the  work;  u>d  it  is  a;  com  pern  ieil  with  a  map,  whicli, 
however  imperfect,  enubles  the  reader  to  follow  ihe  author's  route.  A 
tneiBoir  oD  Eaaleru  Afghani kUid  is  also  appended,  in  which  is  a  classified 
niemoir  of  the  geographical,  miiieralogical,  archffiologicnl,  ttatiitical, 
•ud  phyaical  infonnatiun  collected  in  the  country  by  Mr.  Massou, 
It  is  not  necetaary  to  advert  to  the  spirit  in  which  a  part  of  this  work 
ia  composed,  nor  to  the  conlroversy  iu  which  it  bears  a  part;  but 
there  call  be  no  doubt  (hut  when  these  animoiitiea  Ghall  have  po&acd 
■way,  Mr.  Masson's  publicHiions  will  take  »  very  respectable  t»nk 
aitMHigst  those,  which  have  aided  by  ocular  testimony  lo  extend  our 
acquaintance  with  that  important  range  of  cuunUy  immEdiately  weM 
of  the  InduB. 

SiNDK. — Although  Major  Oulram's  rough  note*  of  tlie  campaign  in' 
Sinilc  and  Afghanistan  in  1838-9  have  been  some  time  before  the 
public,  t  cannot  refrain  from  calling  your  especial  attention,  as  geo- 
ip'upher«,  lo  the  deluiled  narrative  of  that  distinguished  officer's  dan- 
piruus  nnd  critical  journey  from  Khal&t  to  Sommeance  Bunder  on  the 
const  of  Bel^chietan,  with  General  Willahire'i  diEpatchea  announcing 
tlie  capture  of  KhaUlt  in  November,  1639.  This  expedition,  which  was 
undertaken  for  the  pur{)osG  of  nscertaining  the  practicability  or  other- 
wiae  of  Ihe  route  fur  the  passage  of  troops,  was  acomplished  under  no 
utdiuftiy  ciicuin£tancei  of  danger  and  difliculty  i  and  with  the  result  that 
llie  country  would  present  no  serious  obstacles  for  the  purpose  in  ques- 
tion, except  ibe  croEsing  of  tlie  fooralla  Pass,  about  130  milca  before  it 
reaches  the  sea,  wbere  Major  Outram  mentions  several  places  which 
would  barely  admit  of  one  laden  animal  to  pass  at  a  time,  and  inca- 
pable of  being  improved. 

The  late  glorious  events  in  this  part  of  Hindostan,  in  securing  to  Da 
the  possession  of  ilie  mouths  aud  lower  course  of  the  Indus,  cannot  fail  to 
lay  open  a  most  important  portion  of  this  part  of  the  world  lo  geogra- 
phical inquiry. 

Afbhamstan. — The  name  of  Itawlinson  is  so  honourably  mixed  up 
with  geographical  researches  in  this  part  of  tlie  world,  that  I  must  not 
onut  referring  to  a  letter  which  your  Foreign  Secretary  has  received 
from  that  accomplished  officer,  dated  fruiu  the  Khiber  Pass  in  November 
liat,  as  an  earncat  ihut  the  critical  nature  of  the  diplomatic  and  military 
duties  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  during  the  last  three  years,  amidst 
llic  stirring  st-cnca  of  Afghitnietan,  have  not  entirely  called  off  liis  atlen- 
tiuu  from  the  comparative  geogrophy  of  n  country  which  has  ever 
emitted  grcnt  interest  in  Europe  since  tlie  conquests  of  Alexander. 
We  may  expect  to  receive  from  Major  Rawlinsou,  on  his  rclurn  from 
India,  very  ample  details  on  the  interior  of  Ariana  generally.    In  the 
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tiiue  hit  learnetl  corresiionileQC  has  permitted  me  to  itale  that 
i  llic  many  silea  of  ancient  cities  nhich  he  has  been  able  to  lud- 
■Uatisie,  the  niioe  of  Cafthdn,  about  10  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
hnJc  of  (ShorLtnd,  mark  the  site  of  Capisa,  capital  of  the  terrilary  nametl 
'CiJpuvne  by  the  Greeks.    Upigan,  at  ihe  eulrance  of  the  tame  valley, 
OHKil  Ucup'bi-ai^  by  the  Cbiiieie  travellers  of  the  fuurth  cemury,  is 
iliMtnlf  the  Opiune  »f  Ptolemy  bqiI  Stephanus  Byzanlinus,  or  rather 
dM  taVt  of  Alexandria  ad  Caucaium,  called  Alexandria  in  Opiana  hy 
tAe  lausr.    Jetdl-^-lidd,  now  so  well  known  to  Duglishmeii  fur  its 
florMDs  defeuce,  baa  replaced  the  Hindi'i  No<jiira,  Chinese  Nu>k^e,  and 
ite  Dionyiiopolia  of  the  Gret.'ks.    pL-shuner,  formerly  Pcrihiwer,  ilic 
Chinese  PuluabR-polo,  is  ihc  Sauslcrit  Panesha-pura.    The  niins  called 
old  Kjaudabar  arc  probably  remains  of  ilte  Arachasian  Demelnas, 
mm  the  natives  of  the  place  Etill  ascribe  them  to  a  Fering^  king  called 
Dktananed,    The  Aracliorian  Alexandria  waa  at  Panj'wdi,  18  miles 
S.W.  of  the  modem  Kaadiiltiir  :  but  the  aaclent  capital  Arachoiis,  or 
CJiorocfioad,  ag  it  is  named  by  Isidore,  nai  at  Khitl  in  32°  37'  N.  laC. 
mad  67^  17'  E.  long,  near  Uldn  Roblit.    This  ciiy  was  also  called 
Ccy>A«n.  and  is  the  Kt-piit  of  the  CbineEC.    On  crossing  the  Persian 
fivauer.  Major  Rawlmson  found  that  the  ruins  of  Zaratig  or  Dharajiff, 
the  capital  of  Drangiana,  are  now  probably  submerged  in  the  Lake 
Zunh  i  but  the  teroains  of  Sht-hnsian,  ihe  SSidni  capital  of  Ststdn, 
Mill  criat,  and  are  aa  incahaiislible  mine  of  ancient  coins. 

The  late  cBtnpaimis  of  the  British  armies  in  Afgbauistan,  where  a  few 
aootlu  ago  we  bad  only  to  lument  over  a  series  uf  disasters,  and  to 
■pprdMod  more,  will  have  opeucd  a  very  lar^^e  lield  of  gengraphicol 
tcKsich  ;  and  we  may  e\|Kct  that  the  next  twelve  months  will  supply  ui 
with  kbondant  information  on  the  great  extent  uf  country  partly  watered 
by  tlie  Helmund,  and  bounded  to  tlie  N.  and  S.  by  the  Hezareb  raouu- 
taina  and  iltc  coast  of  Beludustan. 

Cagbmik. — I  had  scarcely  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  to  you  lost 
year  (he  appearHnce  of  Mr.  Vigne's  second  book  of  Travels  in  Central 
Asia,  enibracing  Cashmir,  Ladok,  and  Iskardo.  Mr.  Vigue,  in  his 
former  publication,  gave  us  the  result  of  a  residence  in  Cabool ;  and  in 
itiete  volume*  we  are  agreeably  led  through  a  great  variety  of  mountain 
pail  in  and  out  uf  Cashmir ;  of  which  passes  Mr,  Vigno  deecribei, 
from  penonal  observation  or  from  inquiries  he  hud  made,  no  less  than 
twenty :  and  others  frnm  Cashmir  into  the  lower  and  middle  Thibets. 
Mr.  Vignc  haa  supplied  us  with  a  large  body  of  information  respecting 
ibe  manucri,  the  religion,  and  the  history  of  the  Hindoos,  Moslem,  and 
BuuddhiatB,  in  the  clevulcd  dtstticte  ;  and  he  enters  into  more  detail  than 
jel  elsewhere  to  be  found,  on  the  upper  or  mountain  courses  of  the 
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Indus,  first  between  Laduk  antl  Mnsjed,  gome  diBtaoct?  below  lakaTdo: 
and  ogain,  when  from  Akko.  nt  its  junclioa  with  the  Astor,  he  beheld, 
at  an  clevalion  of  9000  feel,  this  the  uobleit  river  of  llindostan,  emer^ 
iiig,  03  he  HHjg,  through  a  great  portal,  round  the  weslcrn  exltetnitin 
of  CiiBhtiiir,  from  the  Ihnilduin  which  controls  its  courac  through  ihe 
Cordillerns  of  the  Himaliiyae.  Mr.  Vigne  had  the  good  fortune  la  nwol 
the  Baron  HQ|£el  in  Cashmir;  and  what  he  says  of  lllat  distinguiKhed 
traveller,  in  whose  company  he  afterwards  occafiionally  journeyed,  only 
toake  us  the  more  anxious  for  the  pubhcation  of  his  c;tplaratious  in  wb»( 
have  been  called  by  some  the  prinituval  regions  of  the  world. 

When,  after  a  term  of  three  years,  spent  in  travelling  orer  thi» 
region,  the  scat  of  so  much  history,  bo  much  conquest,  so  much  re- 
ligious mystery,  and  where  the  productions  of  nature  are  seen  and 
studied  in  such  variety  and  vigour,  where  the  hills  are  the  higheat 
mountains  of  the  earth,  and  ihe  mountain  torrents  already  broad  and 
niagnificcnt  rivers,  its  Mr.  Vlgoc  was  descending  the  lower  ludus,  on 
his  return  home,  he  was  well  entitled  to  record  the  pleature  he  felt  in 
calling  to  mind  that  he  had  crossed  nil  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab  high  up 
in  their  mountain  chaiinLds;  that  he  had  forded  the  Shy-yok,  or  moat 
northern  branch  of  the  Upper  Indus,  at  Mehra-killa ;  that  lie  was  the  firal 
European  who  bad  been  ferried  across  the  same  stream  (after  its  junction 
with  the  Ladak,  or  western  branch)  at  Iskardo,  the  capital  of  little 
Thibet ;  that  he  had  crossed  the  Ravi  at  Chumbu,  and  the  Chunab  in 
Kishtawar,  betwceu  llam  Hur,  the  southern  promontory  of  Cashmir, 
and  the  barren  plains  of  Thibet;  and  that,  during  repeated  visits  lu 
Cashmir,  he  had  visited  Gunga  Bui,  the  most  holy  of  its  lakes,  and  had 
slaked  his  thirst  at  the  source  of  the  Ilydaspes. 

dome  de  Korot. — In  dwelling  npon  the  more  recent  exploratory  tra- 
vels or  researches  in  Central  Asia,  I  cannot  omit  tendering  a  few  words 
of  regret  and  respect  to  the  memory  of  an  European  traveller  whose 
name  and  pursuits  are  little  known  in  this  country,  but  who  was  a 
very  remarkable  man  in  the  society  which  he  frequented  in  the  Easr. 
Czomc  de  Korus,  a  native  of  Hungary,  after  hadng  made  himself 
master,  besides  various  modem  languages,  of  the  different  dialects  of  the 
Sclavonic,  was  at  an  early  period  of  life  seized  with  an  ardent  desire  to 
ascertain  by  personal  researth  the  original  scat  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
modern  Hungarians  ;  and,  from  some  ruemblances  of  language,  he  was 
convinced  that  this  country  would  be  found  in  that  pert  of  Central  Aaia 
which  is  situated  between  Thiliet  and  Boutan,  and  somewhere  N.E.  of 
Hlassfl,  on  ihe  upper  course  of  the  Bourampouter,  towards  the  Snowy 
Mountains,  forming  the  N.W.  froniier  of  Chins.  Furthis  purpose,  and 
in  order  ihiit  he  might  make  himself  perfect  muster  of  the  Thibet 
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laogutgc,  did  Czomc  de  KurOi,  according  lo  the  account  cjf  him  pub- 
laihed  some  lime  ago  by  Professor  H.  Wileon,  pass  between  ten  and 
OcIh  jniB  of  bis  wandering  life,  chiefly  iu  the  monaatery  of  Zimakar 
aCunin,  or  at  Ladak,  far  from  all  the  enjoyments  of  social  or  phyaica] 
oiitctu'e,  but  earuGstly  bent  on  attaining  the  one  abject  of  hia  ambition : 
Do  bed  I>ut  the  bare  ground,  no  fire  in  the  severeBt  cold ;  but  he  succeeded 
ID  MOectiiig  and  arranging  forty  thousand  worda  of  the  Thibet  language, 
u  l  in  compiling  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  same.  Thia  cxtra- 
ordinsr;  character,  who  is  deacribed  aa  having  denied  himself  everything 
beyond  vihKt  is  neceaaary  to  the  support  uf  a  bare  extatence,  aeems  la 
have  expended  all  be  hod  to  dispose  of  in  the  collection  of  books  in  the 
latigunge  lo  which  he  Wiis  ihoB  devoted ;  he  lived  entirely  on  tea  and 
fUu  rice,  Kud  it  wag  mrtly  he  waa  ever  aecu  out  of  hia  room  -  he  never 
changed  hi*  dress,  and  all  he  waa  thought  to  own  beyond  what  was  on  his 
pmoa  were  a  fen  shirts,  a  copper  kettle,  books,  and  a  wriling  apparatus. 
He  wju  not,  however,  without  money ;  and  he  left  5000  rupees  to  the 
Aaifttic  Society  at  Calcutta,  to  be  expended  on  aume  literary  object.  A  few 
day*  before  his  death,  Czume  dc  Korua,  being  then  at  Darjiling,  in  the 
Itiagdom  of  Sikkem,  a  smoU  independent  territory,  under  British  protec- 
tioD,  between  Nepau)  and  Boutani  had  made  arrangements  for  penetrating 
lo  U-lassa,  on  the  Bouram punier.  Thia  city  being  the  capital  of  Eastern 
Tliibet,  and  the  residence  of  the  Llama,  he  expected  to  discover  in  its 
flironicles  the  origin  of  ilie  Hungsiians,  which  he  hud  failed  lo  do  in 
the  Ie*»  important  situations  of  Karaan  and  Ladnk.  Mr.  Campbell, 
the  Briliah  resident  at  Darjiling,  rendered  to  this  worthy  and  indefii- 
tig«ble  traveller  every  assistance  in  his  power,  and  had  just  succeeded 
in  putting  iiim  iu  communication  with  the  Vakil  of  Gulpo,  or  king  of 
Sikkem,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  his  journey ;  but  the  hand  uf 
death  waa  upon  him  ^  already  wasted  to  a  skeleton,  he  waa  attacked  by 
the  fever  of  the  country,  and  he  died  on  the  I  Itb  of  April,  without  a 
struggle  or  a  groan. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  referring,  for  many  very  interesting  pnrlicu- 
lan  in  the  life  and  travels  of  this  singular  character,  to  the  autobiogra- 
phic sketch  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Journal  uf  the  Royal  Asiutic  So- 
ciety, an  article  by  Professor  Wilson  in  the  Calcutta  Gazette,  and  to 
two  notices  io  Nub.  227  and  228  of  the  Austrian  "Beobachter"  of 

^UgUst  last. 

I  Cbktral  Asia. — The  most  prominent  work  on  geography  which  has 
ppeared  during  the  last  year  is  beyond  doubt  ihc  '  Asia  Centrole  '  of 
Baron  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  Voii  will  tiiidabrief  analysis  of  it 
in  the  last  volume  of  our  Juurnal.  Bui  1  would  partieulnrly  call  the 
attention  uf  the  working  geograplier,  whose  object  is  to  collect  all  the 
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beat  authorities  to  which  !ie  cho  hnve  access,  and  to  present,  upon  the 
most  logical  principles,  the  result  of  miiny  apparently  contradictorj 
accounts,  so  ae  to  form  one  connected  whole  upon  an  obscure  part  of 
his  science,  to  him  I  woiiM  earncBtly  recoramcTid  the  cnreful  study  of 
that  chapter  of  this  admirahle  work  (vol.  ii.  p.  365)  eniitlcd  '  Systime 
dea  Mouiagnes  du  Bolur.'  He  will  there  see  how  beautifully  the  pa- 
triarch of  our  science  lias  developed  the  characteristic  features  of  that 
very  remarkable  range  of  mountnins,  the  Imaus  of  the  ancients,  wbicli 
forms  the  meridian  axis  of  Central  Asia ;  how,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  in 
itself  only  one  link  of  a  long  aeries  of  elevated  ranges  running,  as  it 
were,  from  S.  to  N.,  which,  with  axes  parallel  to  each  other,  but  alter- 
nating in  their  localities,  extend  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  ley  Sen, 
between  the  64i!i  and  75th  degrees  of  longitude,  and  keeping  an  average 
or  mean  direction  of  S.S.E.  and  N.N.W,  To  this  By«tem,  our  author 
observes,  of  meriJiun  alopee,  or  breaks,  belong  the  Ghauts,  the  chain  of 
Solinian,  the  Paralaaa,  the  Bolor,  and  the  Oural,  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  this  alternating'  arrangement  of  heights  unconnected  with  each  olber, 
one  of  these  meridian  chains  is  directly  to  the  E.  or  W.  of  anotber; 
.  new  elevation  in  the  aeries  only  commencing  in  the  latitude  in 
wnich  the  other  has  ceased  to  esist;  and  it  is  exactly  in  this  part  of  the 
aeries,  namely,  ia  the  Bolor  chain,  that  we  come  upon  that  very  re- 
markable event  in  the  orogrsphic  and  hygromeiric  configuration  of  the 
Asiatic  contiuent,  ^hich  conei^la  in  the  intersection  of  this  N.  end  S. 
line  of  mountains  hy  that  other  great  line  of  mouniaiiis  running  newly 
E.  and  W.  between  the  35th  and  3l)th  decrees  of  latitude,  which  was 
known  in  ancient  times  by  the  name  of  the  Diaphragm  of  Diuearchua, 
and  which  extends  through  the  whole  of  this  division  of  the  globe, 
from  the  Chinese  province  of  HoupiJ,  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Petcheli,  along 
the  line  of  the  Kouenlun  (not,  as  generally  has  been  eupposcd,  along 
the  Himaluya)  to  the  Elburz  in  Mozanderan,  and  to  the  terniinatioii  of 
the  Taurus  in  the  S.W.  angle  of  Asia  Minor. 

Thia  Bolor  chiin.  Baron  Humboldt  observes,  has  for  ages,  with  but 
one  or  two  exceptions,  been  the  boundary  between  the  empires  of  China 
and  Turkestan :  various  etymologies  have  been  assigned  lo  its  name ; 
but  the  most  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  neighbouring  people 
is  that  which  considers  it  a  corruption  from  Vaidurya,  the  Sanskrit  for 
'  Lapis  lazuli;'  the  V  being  changed  into  B,  and  the  dental  D  into  L. 
The  culminating  points  of  the  Bolor  arc  about  3000  toieea  above  the 
sea  level ;  but  where  it  intersects  other  chains  parallel  to  the  equator, 
such  as  the  Thinu  Chan,  or  the  CeleGiial  Mountains,  the  Konenlun,  and 
the  Himalaya,  the  elevation  ts  greater.  It  is  crossed  on  three  prin- 
cipal points,  but  that  hy  the  Lake  of  Sirikol,  or  the  Victoria  Luke,  the 
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Mircc  of  the  Oxii»,  hs  discovered  and  described  by  Lieutenant  Wood, 
tf  the  heigbt  of  2444  loisc*,  is  the  moat  frequented.    This  was  in  early 
liDU  the  great  commercial  route  betu  ecn  thir  £,  and  W.  of  the  cuoti- 
acatiWlKn  the  Oxus  was  the  liii^hnay  of  ualionB,  and  gave  an  eagy 
weCH  to  the  great  Aralo-Caspian  basin.    The  cliief  authorttiea  from 
w!iich  our  author  lakes  hi*  data  are  the  two  Bauddhist  travellers,  Song- 
■un  (519  A.D.)  and  Hivan-thsang  (630  a.d.},  whose  narralives  have 
bldjr  been  iraQslaicd  from  the  Chinese,  and  commented  upon,  by  Mr. 
Stuuslas  Julicn;  Marco  Polo's  narrative,  though  it  is  doubtful  ivhelher 
he  erer  ci\>Mcd  this  range  of  mountains ;  and  the  four  of  our  countrymen 
to  Khom  we  owe  moil  of  our  real  knowledge  of  this  port  of  the  world — 
namrly,  Elphinttone,  Burni?«,  Wood,  and  Lord.    Mr.  Vigne's  last  pub- 
lic4tu>D  it  also  freiiuently  quoted  by  the  Baron  in  hia  description  of  the 
positiona  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Induv,  in  the  two  Thibets,  and  in 
Caabmir. 

It  Biay  be  iiuted  also  that  Humboldt,  in  hia  map  which  accompanies 
this  work,  in  which,  be  it  observed,  be  i»  wisely  cautious  iii  avoiding 
dctaiU  "here  little  is  certain,  idcntitiea  the  Dzang-ho  river  with  the 
Bouninpouter ;  contrary  lo  the  opinion  of  Julius  vuu  Klaproth)  who 
•uppoaed  it  lo  be  the  upper  course  of  the  Irawaddy. 

CaisA. — The  late  events  in  China  have  given  rise  to  many  publica- 
tioiWi  of  vanouB  character  and  merit ;  but  few  aa  yet  of  much  interest  in 
k  ^wgraphical  point  of  view.  We  may,  however,  look  forward,  within 
DO  loDg  period  of  time,  lo  the  acquisilion  of  much  new  and  valuable  io- 
fnnnaiion  respecting  the  geography  of  this  great  empire,  aa  the  necea- 
•ary  cantequcnce  of  the  improved  terms  of  amity  and  commercial  inter- 
eoone  between  iliia  government  and  that  of  China.  At  any  rale,  we 
miut  aoon  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  aea- 
cuMt,  thHl  of  the  neighbouring  iiilBuda  included  :  and  the  possession 
ceded  to  u*  of  the  island  of  Hongkong  will,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  lead  lo 
tfae  eatablisbment  of  ao  observatory,  on  the  same  liberal  principlea  as 
"  oac  which  have  been  in  action  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  No  situa- 
tion can  be  better  adapted  to  auch  ao  institution,  connecting  as  it 
ilooaa  peat  extent  of  coaat,  with  miiny  of  the  best  harbours  and  largest 
Bankable  rivers  within  its  reach,  and  in  the  midst  of  seas  swarming 
with  our  own  traders,  and  ships  of  the  other  commercial  nations  of 
Europe.  Here,  too,  the  odvantagea  of  the  situation,  and  the  growing  im- 
portance of  our  commercial  and  political  interests  wiih  that  large  portion, 
i  may  tay,  uf  the  world,  which  the  late  success  of  our  arms  baa  opened 
lo  o»,  will  probably  induce  the  government  to  eetahlish  a  semiuary  for 
lie  iDstniciion  of  some  of  our  young  countrymen  in  the  Chinese  loii- 
guage ;  a  taak  not,  1  believe,  difficult  in  itself,  though  made  (o  appear 
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•o  by  its  lolal  want  of  analogy  with  the  dialects  of  Etirope.  If  thit 
olijcct  should  be  Httained,  amongst  other  good  TeEults  from  euch  an 
acquisition  to  the  Eources  of  infarmaiiun  already  at  our  disiiosnl.  we  may 
confidently  look  forward  to  the  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  the  interior 
of  China,  its  literature,  sciences,  and  arts — the  last  probably  the  most 
valimlilc  of  the  ihree^-e(|ual  to  that  which  we  now  have  of  other  lonj; 
known  portioDB  of  the  globe :  aud,  at  geographers,  we  shall  bail  this 
accesaiou  with  the  greater  pleacure,  as  till  now  access  to  the  interior  of 
China  has  ever,  wilh  the  rave  exception  of  the  Jesuit  mifBionaries,  been 
OA  u  sealed  bijok  to  the  European  traveller. 

Chinese  Language. — It  ifl  observed  by  the  distinguished  philosopher 
and  traveller  to  whom  I  haye  referred,  that  ihe  study  of  the  Chinese  Iwi- 
guage  was  of  course  a<  first  limited  to  its  struclure,  and  the  nature  of  ibe 
signs  which  served  to  express  ideas  and  sounds ;  then  to  the  absence  of 
grammatical  inflcclious,  and  of  those  organic  analogies  common  to  other 
idioms;  the  influence  which  such  a  language  must  necessarily  exercise 
on  the  dcvcl'i]>ment  of  the  intelligence  of  those  who  spenk  it,  and  the 
olratnclea  it  may  or  may  not  present  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  WTien 
wc  have  at  length  attained  to  a  sufficient  analytical  knowledge  of  the 
language  to  interpret  what  is  written  in  it,  ne  seek  to  know  its  literary 
productions,  in  poetry,  in  history,  and  in  philosophy.  But  it  is  only  of 
late  years  that  the  western  world  has  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  Cliincse  literature  is  rich  in  the  most  valuulite  records  of  geogra- 
phical knowledge,  mixed  up,  it  is  true,  with  their  historical  notices,  but 
containing  ample  details  of  geographical  and  statistical  descriptions  of 
extensive  provinces,  indications  of  different  climates  and  modes  of  culti- 
vation, discussions  on  the  vicinity  and  direction  of  mountain  chains,  on 
the  distribution  of  perpetual  snow,  and  on  the  extent  of  the  hydraulic 
systems,  or  river  basins  of  Nature.  These  Chinese  compilers  were 
wont  also  to  record  an  esact  register  of  natural  events ;  they  watched 
nature  in  the  exhibition  of  her  mechanical  powers,  and  in  her  ordinary 
productions ;  and  they  described  the  inequalities  of  the  soil,  earthquakes, 
and  the  full  of  aerolites.  This  extraordinary  people  were  mainly  aided 
in  enriching  their  literature  with  these  expanded  geographical  views 
by  the  three  circumstances  enumerated  by  Humboldt;  namely,  their 
warlike  expeditions  against  the  nations  of  the  West,  joined  to  the 
peaceful  conquests  of  the  Bouddhist  pilgrims ;  secondly,  the  religious 
interest  attached  to  the  mountains,  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  sacri- 
fices ;  and,  thirdly,  their  early  use  of  and  fomiliarity  with  the  qualities 
of  tlie  needle.  Whilst  the  two  former  of  these  advanlnges  [lointed  their 
particular  attention  to  the  great  mountain  ranges  of  Central  Asia,  the 
last,  dating,  it  is  supposed,  twelve  centuries  biTore  our  era,  gave  to  the 
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mgnpUcal  and  hydraulic  deKiiptioos  of  the  CbineM  a  very  dedded 
Mperiwitf  over  those  which  we  find,  rare,  iiideed,  and  scattered  as  they 
an,  in  the  writera  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

India. — &rtwy*.— Tlie  meaiurement  of  the  grand  meridional  arc  in 
Indta,  whidi  wm  coaiiMDced  about  twenty  years  ago  by  Colonel 
L^mbtoD,  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
puyi  was  completed,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  by  Lieut. -Colonel 
Everest,  aa  lai  as  the  astronomical  and  trigonometrical  operations  arc 
coDcenied.  That  officer  ia  ngiw  occapied  in  the  computations  necessary 
to  bring  out  the  results.  The  entire  arc  extends  from  Cape  Comorin  to 
the  Himalaya  Mountains.  The  o£Gcers  who  assisted  ui  this  work  hare 
lieca  Ibrmed  into  separate  parties,  and  are  engaged  hi  measuring  aub- 
oidinate  meridiana  branching  from  the  gran^  one,  in  order  to  extend  the 
tmDgnlatkin  over  the  whole  peninsula.  The  survey  of  the  district  of 
Salem  was  sent  home  during  the  past  year ;  this,  with  a  small  exception, 
completes  the  survey  of  the  whole  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  sur- 
TC7  of  the  Nizam's  territory  proceeds  steadily.  That  of  the  Nandair 
Ctrear,  which  has  been  lately  received  at  the  India  House,  will  enable 
the  Court  of  Directors  to  publish  the  fifty-sixth  sheet  of  the  Indian  Atlas 
daring  &e  present  year.  Several  other  sheets  ure  in  the  hands  of  the 
CBgnrer. 

In  the  marine  department,  two  aheeta  of  the  principal  harbours  and 
-anchorages  in  the  Red  Sea,  from  the  surveys  of  Captain  MoieEliy,  Elwan, 
II  aines,  Ac,  have  lately  been  pubhshed.  The  survey  of  tlie  Bca  face  of 
the  SunderbuiidB,ahowingall  the  entrances  of  the  rivers  and  channels,  at 
tiie  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  tlie  survey  of  the  sands  and  channels 
extending  from  the  Hoogly  to  False  Point,  by  Commander  R.  Lloyd, 
I.N.,  were  published  during  the  autumn  of  last  year,  as  well  as  a  new 
edition  of  Captain  Rosa's  chart  of  the  coast  of  Arracan,  Cheduba,  ic, 
with  coDsidenble  additions  from  the  surveys  of  Ccanmander  R.  Lloyd, 
I.N.,  and  Commander  E.  P.  Halsted,  R.  N.  A  survey  of  the  coast  of 
Afiiea,  from  the  Strait  of  Babelmandeb,  round  by  Tajurrah,  Bay  of 
Batbarra,  by  Idevtenant  Barlcer,  L  N>,  and  of  Soonmeeany  Bay,  by 
Lieutenant  Montr  ion,  I.N.,  are  being  engraved.  Lieutenant  Roberts, 
I.Nf  has  lately  executed  an  interesting  survey  of  the  Yan-tze-Idaug, 
from  its  nouth  to  Nankin.  The  surveys  of  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  and 
adjacent  coast  of  India  are  going  on  under  Mr.  FrankUn. 

BoxBAT.— We  have  been  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Bombay 
branch  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Mr.  Buiel,  that  they  are 
aOive,  and  that  if  we  have  not  received  their  Journals  it  is  not  from 
•ay  want  of  attentim  aa  their  part,  nor  from  want  of  uertioa  of  the 
nemben.    They  have  ahmdance  ai  vahiable  papers,  but  the  difficulty 
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of  gening  them  properly  printed  in  Bombay  is  so  great  that  ihcy  have 
hail  thoughts  of  Bcndiog  iheir  TransHCtions  here  to  he  prinleil.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  lliat  our  fellow -labourers  in  the  East  will  take  some  effectual 
steps  by  which  we  may  be  put  ia  posEession  of  the  result  of  iboie  inte- 
resting reeearches,  for  which  the  naval,  military,  and  civil  servicca  of 
India  have  heeii  so  conspicuouB. 

Ceylon.— The  latest  accounta  from  Columho  announce  the  urrtval 
there  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Mitfurd,  after  having  traversed  A»ia  Minor,  SjTia, 
Palesline,  Mesopotamia,  Babylon,  Sc.  by  Hamaden,  through  Khorasaan. 
Afghnnifilnn,  and  Sinde,  to  Bumbay.  This  rouie  by  an  crperienccd 
traveller  cannot  fail  to  add  to  our  Btock  of  geographical  data  for  im- 
proving our  kaonledge  of  a  country  in  which  British  interesta  are  every 
year  acquiring  additional  importance. 

Aprica- 

Egvpt. — I  am  at  all  times  happy  (□  anrjouncc  any  circumstances  which 
arise  to  connect  the  progress  of  geography  with  any  other  pursuit  of 
science,  literature,  hietory,  or  art ;  for  it  is  no  less  iiiBlnictive  than 
agreeable  to  watch  how  the  several  branches  of  instruction  are  inter- 
woven with  each  other,  how  they  are  linlied,  as  it  were,  together,  and 
how,  though  at  times  one  may  perchance  be  fostered  more  particularly 
by  accident  or  hy  favour,  na  a  general  rule,  they  all  rise,  flourish,  and 
fall,  under  the  same  circnmBtancep,  accidental  or  otherwise,  of  pro- 
tection or  persecution.  M.  Letronne,  member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  illustrious  for  his  labours  in  the  several  departments  of  philo- 
'ogy,  GrRco- Egyptian  inscriptions,  and  the  history  and  character  of 
the  line  arts  in  Greece,  has  just  commenced  the  publication  of  a  very 
learned  and  useful  work  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  copied 
from  the  monuments,  the  rocks,  the  lomhs,  and  the  papvri  of  Eijypt. 
His  ample  illustrations  of  these  inscriptions,  embracing  as  tliey  do  ihe 
whole  basin  of  the  Nile  from  the  frontiers  of  Nubia,  the  Fayouni,  and 
the  desert  between  the  river  and  the  Red  Sea,  tend  to  clear  up  many 
doubtful  points  of  the  topography  of  Egjpt;  and  in  pariicular  1  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  Society  lo  the  usi;  which  M.  Lctrotine  has  made 
of  the  paper  communicated  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  published  in  the  Eecoud 
volume  of  our  Transactions,  on  the  granite  and  porphyry  (juarriea  in 
the  elevated  range  on  each  side  of  the  26th  parallel  of  latitude,  be- 
tween CoptoB  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  the  port  of  Philotcra  on 
the  Red  Sea  coast.  These  quarries  are  aituated  on  one  or  other  of  the 
roads  frequented  hy  the  ancients,  leading  from  points  on  the  river  to 
olhera  on  the  sea.  In  D'Anville'a  map  of  tliis  region,  it  is  called  Mons 
Porphyrites ;  but  from  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  description,  and  from  the 


tawr  of  ihe  iDBCriplions  which  he  cnpicil  there,  it  is  evident  ihat  that 
IppellalioD,  Porphjriles  Mens,  can  only  apply  to  a  part  of  tiie  ran^ 
umelj,  the  most  northerly,  where  are  the  quarries  exclusively  of  por- 
pbTry,  but  that  the  name  given  to  the  whole  ranf^e,  in  the  authorities 
Khich  Grsi  apeak  of  it,  was  Moiis  ClaudianuH  -  and  there  is  every  reason 
~  nppoee  th&l  this  nsnic  was  given  to  it  because  these  quarries,  par- 
litulirly  those  of  porphyry,  were  first  iliscovered,  or  at  leail  fiKl  turned 
1»  iccuunt,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 

M.  Letroone  then  proceeds  to  show  ihe  extreme  probnbiiily,  indeed 
the  ilmoct  dcraoneirated  necessity,  from  the  stnjciure  of  the  country,  of 
_  luting  beer)  the  practice,  after  the  discovery  of  these  quarries,  and  as 
loiig  u  they  continued  to  be  worked,  i.  e.  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  I'hila- 
ddphus  to  the  retgn  of  the  Antonines,  to  convey  the  large  blocks  of 
griniie  or  porphyry  which  they  yielded,  and  which  were  wunled,  at  SrsC 
for  the  Egyptian  temples  under  the  Greek  kings,  and  afterwards  cither 
for  Rome  or  fur  Constantinople,  or  even  for  Alexandri:i,  not  westward 
UTcr  the  crest  uf  the  bare  rocks  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  eastward 
•long  a  more  or  less  regularly  inclined  plane,  a  shorter  and  more  com- 
modious route  to  ilie  Red  Sea.    Tliese  blocks  were  then  floutL-d  to  the 
hrad  of  that  gulf,  where,  at  the  town  of  Arsinoe,  tbey  were  conveyed 
iota  the  CBoal,  and  thence  by  the  Nile  to  their  respective  destinations; 
•ud  this  M.  Letroone  thinks  to  have  been,  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  one  main  purpose  for  which  this  celebrated  canal  was  made  use  of. 
On  this  occasion  M.  Ijctronne  has  very  happily  applied  Ids  familiarity 
with  the  ancient  geographers  and  writers  of  the  first  and  second  centuries 
to  a  conaisient  geographical  arrangement  of  the  hitherto  uncertainly  de- 
fiaed  port  of  Arsinoe,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  cansi,  then  the  town  of 
Pliilolera,  then  further  south,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea, 
another  Arsinocj  then  the  port  of  Philotcra;  and  bo  on  successively, 
b  Myos  HonnoB,  and  Berenice.    Of  these  two  quarries  of  porphyry 
Hid  granite  in  the  Mods  Claudianus,  M.  IjCtronue  thinks  that  the  latter 
ceased  to  be  worked  about  the  time  of  the  Anionines,  which  was  also  co- 
evsl  with  the  filling  up  in  part,  from  neglect  or  accident,  of  the  great 
nnal,  and  with  the  discovery  uf  other  granite  quarries  nearer  to  the  Nile, 
which  yielded  large  blocks ;  but  that  those  of  porphyry  continued  to 
be  worked  certainly  till  the  reign  of  Diocletian;  and  he  adds  that  pas- 
sages from  PauluB  Silcnttarius  prove  that  they  were  in  request  at  a  still 
later  period,  when,  however,  it  being  no  longer  the  practice  to  extract 
Mtch  colossal  blocks,  they  were  removed  by  the  shorter  and  more  direct 
Bute  10  ■omc  place  of  embarkation  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

There  ia  a  point  in  the  geography  of  this  part  of  the  world  in  which 
,  as  subjects  of  a  great  commercial  nation,  arc  most  immediately 
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inteTMted,  to  wbicti  Btlention  h**  •Ireadj  bea  ^tcd,  bat  which  is,  I 
am  twired,  up  to  Ibii  momCDt  very  inucnrmtel;  defined.  I  meui  the 
donbt  which  itill  hangi  orer  what  are  called  the  aacntunod  poaitioiiB 
of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  Suez  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea. 

C^itunW.liSiB^pUccillicnMnMof Alnaodria  .  .  .  asosy SI'K. ka^, 
Tb*  chart  eoMCructrd  by  Ituntbj  and  Cardm,  B.I.C,  plM<*  8nci  33°  ST  (TK.la^ 

In  dw  diBit  (he  kngitades  are  dednced  from  Bomb^,  on  the  anmnp- 
tioD  that  HonburKh'i  longitude  of  that  town  ia  correct  (72°  bT  W  E.). 
Mr.  Goldyngham  ha*  lince,  by  a  lenea  of  lunara,  and  obaerrationa  of 
Jnpiter'a  satellitea,  made  Bombay  72°  54'  aff*  E.,  i.  e.  about  3'  farther 
W.  Deducting,  therefore,  theie  3*  from  the  poiitkBi  of  Sues  oa 
Moieaby'i  chart,  will  gin  for  Suez  33*  36*  0*  E.  Even  thn  reductkm, 
however,  leavei  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Alexandria  (aa  fixed 
by  Smyth)  and  Suez  (aa  fixed  I^Moreaby)  6'  in  ezceaa  of  the  di&rence 
as  ahown  bj  Captain  Haviland's  meamreinentB  with  a  perambulator, 
when  the  Indian  army  was  in  %ypt. 

In  the  Cmnaiitance  des  Temps  (1841)  these  places  are  giren  (n- 
dneing  the  loogitude  to  Cireenwich):  long.  Alexandria,  29*  53'  59"; 
and  Suez,  32"  31'  28";  difference,  T  38'  29".  Thia  ia  1'  AXT  greater 
than  the  difference  between  their  poaitiona  according  to  Oe  Engliah  nan- 
gatort,  and  1'  40"  greater  than  the  difference  reanlting  from  Havilattd'a 
perambulator  meaaurementa. 

llieie  itatementa  would  show  the  uncertainty  in  which  we  are  re- 
■pecting  the  position  of  Suex,  and  it  mi^  be  auapected  that  the  pomtiao 
^  Alexandria  ia  not  much  mot*  to  be  relied  on. 

The  <wa»*  of  Nwllwm  Africa  has  been  surveyed  better  by  Ftcoch  and 
Alexandria  to  the  Stiaila.   A  survey  rf  the 
^.Mf*     "^"K  *»  P"***"  ^  command  of  the  Admiralty.  Of 

^^ff^ft  will  IM'  «CcuJwl  from  El  Arish  to  Alexandria,  in  order  to  en- 
^  a       S»yih'a  wmy.  but  this  will  not  help  us  with  the  poaitioa 

WhiNishment  of  steam  nartgation  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea  to 
\wi>S.  «<*  contingent  development  of  English  commerce  ia  theae 
aWwiK  certainty  in  these  matters  of  the  greateet  importanee- 

•Ml  the  poW  i"  question  P«hapa  only  be  aacertained  by  a  trigone^ 
nctrisal  drtHWMlion  'f  ^^"^  poaitiona  of  Suez  and  Alexandria, 
and  a  asriaa  of  obaerrationa  at  both  ends  of  the  line. 

If  Uer  M^eaty's  Government,  or  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
OMpwy,  were,  either  aeparately  or  jointly,  to  undertake  a  trimmo- 
i^ttrieal  aufwy  of  tha  Delta,  it  would  be  an  operation  of  general  utiliiy 
^  not  without  mterert  to  the  iDquirer  in  comparatiTc  or  phyaical  geo^ 
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gnphy,  to  h«vc  \  general  surrey  of  tbc  wfaole  dittrict  lying  between  the 
foar  point* :  El  Ariah,  Suez,  the  Pyramida,  and  Alesandrio. 

The  liberal  protection  which  the  preaoit  Goremor  of  Egypt  hu  ex- 
tended tovarda  the  commeree  of  Eurapeana,  even  under  the  most  trying 
ciroiBaHneHi  fully  wamnta  ua  in  auppoaing  that  he  would  readily  give 
■11  the  aid  in  hia  power  to  the  furtherance  of  an  enterpriae  ao  bene- 
fidnl  to  hia  own  people  and  to  the  foieignen  reiident  in  the  country. 

AraaiHiA. — The  tide  of  ezidoration  has  aet  of  late  years  in  a  parti- 
colnr  manner  towards  Abyssinia.  In  my  last  anniversary  addreaa,  I 
mentioned  several  tnvellera  into  that  country.  I  may  now  add  the 
name  of  the  Baron  de  Wrede,  who,  according  to  a  communication  from 
Ur-  Texier,  inteoda  to  proceed  to  Shoa  by  T^urrah  and  Houasa,  fol- 
lowing up  the  Hawaah.  Fnnn  Shoa  lie  proposes  to  penetrate  the  country 
in  a  S.W.  direction,  in  order  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  Whiti:  Nile, 
of  the  Tchadda,  and  the  Quilimanaa,  foUoniog  the  latter  to  the  sea, 
wfaoice  Ite  will  return  by  Hnrror  and  Barbara.  If  only  a  part  of  this 
vast  project  be  succeaafiilly  executed,  it  will  he  a  great  deal,  considering 
the  ▼srious  difficultiea  to  be  surmounted. 

Messrs.  Ferret  and  Oalinier,  of  the  French  Etat-Major,  have  lately  re- 
turned to  Cairo  from  a  voyage  into  Abyssinia,  whither  they  had  been 
sent  by  die  HiniMa  of  War ;  they  are  said  to  have  broi^ht  with  them 
sereral  maps  of  the  country.  Messrs.  Krapf  and  Sspeto  have  also  re- 
tnmed  from  Abyssinia,  the  former  after  a  sojourn  of  three  years.  He 
lepontB  that  Mom.  0*Abbadie  was  still  at  Adowa,  engaged  in  compiling 
a  dictionary  of  the  Hamtonga  or  Agow  language,  which  alicady  con- 
taina  1400  worda.  An  English  traveller  of  the  name  of  Bell  had  arrived 
in  the  month  of  April  at  Adowa,  whence,  it  is  said,  he  continued  his 
jonmej  inland.  Francis  Rocher,  who  was  emueously  reported  to 
have  gone  to  Sennaar,  had  proceeded  to  Koeefr  and  the  Red  Sea.  The 
German  naturalist,  Schimpfer,  was  with  D'Abbadie  at  Adowa. 

Dr.  Beke,  I  am  glad  to  say,  continues  his  explorations  in  Abyaainia 
with  the  same  zeal.  Since  the  last  anniversary  meeting  we  have  heard 
from  him  twice ;  the  first  time  was"  by  a  communication  dated  Dima, 
16th  December,  1841,  in  which  he  detailed  his  route  from  Angolalla 
to  Godjam.  Curing  the  Grat  part  of  his  journey,  the  country,  he 
says,  was  beautiful  and  populous.  He  describes  the  Hill  Fort  of  Dey  aa 
being  at  an  elevation  of  7,667  feet  above  the  sea,  and  lower  than  Ango- 
UUa  by  about  600  or  700  feet.  This  place  is  described  as  important, 
being  the  key  to  the  high  mountain  district  to  the  West,  and  commanding 
the  monntains  on  the  East.  Having  crossed  the  Beraena  river,  and 
passed  over  a  country  cultivated  with  pulse,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  maize, 
the  country  became  again  mountainous,  and  the  traveller  reached  Willa, 
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where  he  was  hospitably  entertained.  From  hence  lie  proceedeil  lo 
Angorcha,  where  gold  had  lately  been  found.  From  Angorcha  Dr.  Beke 
continued  bis  route  lowarda  the  Abdi,  passing  on  hia  way  a  country  of 
varving  character,  but  having  many  towDs  and  villagef,  and  generally 
well  cultivated.  Several  Btreanis  and  deep  and  rough  valleys  were  next 
crossed,  and  having  pasied  Ibe  Djamma  river,  with  a  breadth  of  30 
yards,  and  a  depth  at  that  season  of  only  3  feet,  the  traveller  ascended 
til  Dada,  a  little  diatauce  beyond  which  the  Abbi  became  visible.  On 
the  24th  November  it  was  reached.  It  is  bere  2936  feet  above  the  sea, 
which  gives  a  fall  of  about  a  fool  per  mile  for  its  course  from  this  apot  to 
the  Medilerrnnean.  After  having  crossed  the  river  with  much  difficulty, 
and  not  without  loss  from  rubbery  by  the  natives,  Dr.  Belie  entered  the 
provinceofGodjam,  and  took  a  northerly  direction.  The  country  on  both 
•ides  the  atream,  which  was  not  quite  200  yards  wide,  is  described  as 
jungle,  but  wiihoul  wild  bensls.  Proceeding  onwards,  be  arrived  at  the 
church  of  St.  Abo,  and  the  plain  country  of  Godjnm,  which  he  IraverMd 
without  assistance,  and  at  length  reached  Dima,  commonly  known  ae 
Dima  Gurjis,  from  the  Urge  monastery  and  church  of  St,  George  which 
it  contains.  The  town  is  described  as  large  and  well  constructed.  From 
the  time  this  account  reached  us,  we  have  had  no  further  news  from  Dr. 
Bcke  till  about  three  weeks  ago,  when  a  letter  was  received  from  him, 
dated  Dembecha,  February  5,  1842.  In  ihia  letter  the  traveller  staHh 
that  he  was  detained  some  time  at  Dims  by  a  cutaneous  disorder,  whiflj 
be  attribiilea  tu  the  ]iarticiilar  kind  of  diet  he  had  been  reduced  lo.  He 
left  Dima  on  llie  '2Uth  January,  1842,  on  hia  way  lo  Dembecha. 
Having  crossed  the  river  Gad,  he  entered  the  district  of  Yazlona. 
The  direction  now  laken  was  a  little  lo  the  S.  of  W.  On  the  right 
rose  the  lofty  mountains  called  Tal  ba  Waba,  said  to  be  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  From  these  beighta  numerous  etTcama  descended, 
forminji;  the  liead  watere  of  theAbdi;  these  had  their  courses  towards 
the  S.E.  and  S.,  and  were  succesHively  crossed.  The  country  was  some- 
times rough  and  irregular,  sometimes  level,  grassy,  and  with  trees,  and 
little  cultivation  waa  seen.  On  the  21at  the  monastery  of  Yederebdn 
was  reached  i  here  the  ground  was  found  clothed  with  numerous 
acacias  and  wild  rose  bushes,  but  it  soon  resumes  its  former  more  general 
character,  that  of  a  mere  grassy  plain.  On  the  22nd,  the  traveller  came 
to  a  spot,  which  be  regarda  as  the  waler-ihed  between  the  streams  flowing 
East  and  West.  The  rivers  here  were  sluggish,  and  Dr.  Beke  thinks 
that  in  the  wet  season  the  country  must  be  swampy.  This  day  the 
river  Diiljil  was  reached,  whose  waters  were  creeping  towards  the 
N.W.  On  the  24ih,  the  traveller  left  the  village  of  Lachilachita,  wbere 
he  had  rtetcd  the  previous  day.    He  skirted  an  estenaive  jungle,  and 
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ClOHed  difierent  nindings  of  the  Didjil,  which  flowB  into  the  Godfb. 
On  croKing  the  Didjil  lor  the  last  time,  and  entering  the  province  of 
Dnnot,  the  difference  of  the  two  province*  loon  became  evident 
Qodjam  is  almost  bare  of  treea,  while  Damot  ia  celebrated  for  ita  beautiful 
Ibrats.  Damot  ia  al»  more  peopled,  and  numeroua  villages  were 
aecn  on  the  way.  TheGodel  haa  a  slow  enrrent,  itodn«ction  W.S.W.; 
it  IB  30  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  deep.  The  road  from  Lachilachita  had 
changed  ita  direction  to  N.W.,  and  from  Arrat,  the  place  now  reached 
b;  the  traveller,  it  went  due  N.  to  Dembedia,  rounding  the  foot  of  the 
Tal  ba  Waba  mountuna.  The  atreama  now  ran  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tton,  and  where  the  Samsha  was  crossed  its  course  was  westeily,  between 
■tMp  banks,  with  a  strong  current  and  stony  bottom.  On  the  21th  the 
traveller  reached  die  lai^  town  of  Dembech,  but  not  having  yet  entered 
it,  and  being  encamped  outride,  he  leaves  the  deacription  of  the  place, 
and  a  more  detailed  account  of  his  route,  for  a  future  communication. 

M.  Blondel,  Belgian  Consul-General  in  Egypt,  who  had  undertaken  a 
jonm^  into  Abyssinia,  had  been  d^ined  prisoner  in  that  country, 
but  was  happily  released  by  the  exertions  in  his  behalf  of  the  Pacha  of 
^ypt ;  he  has  rince  returned  to  Curo. 

M.  Antoined'Abhadie  has  communicated  several  interesting  notices  on 
the  geography  of  South-Eaatem  Africa  to  the  Geographical  Socie^  of 
Paria,  and  has  been  honoinred  with  Oieir  silver  medal. 

Bahr  el  Ahiad. — It  is  known  to  you  that  two  expeditions  have  been 
fitted  out  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  for  the  exploration  of  the  White  Nile, 
bat  no  detaila  had  reached  na  iriien  I  laat  addreaaed  you. 

The  _fint  expedition,  under  the  conduct  of  Selim  Bimbaahi  of  the 
Alexandrian  navy,  left  Khart&m  on  the  17th  Nov.,  1839,  and  ascended 
die  stream  for  12  days.  Observations  were  made  daily  of  the  distances 
gone  over,  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  river,  the  velocity  of  the  current, 
and  Ae  temperature.  But  I  must  refer  you  for  the  very  interesting 
details  of  this  ezpedilion  to  the  Nos.  103,  104,  and  105  of  the  Bulletin 
(tf  the  Geographical  Socie^  of  Paris ;  regretting,  however,  that  the  ac- 
eomit  emitains  no  predse  geographical  information.  In  this  expedi- 
tion the  party  ascended  the  river  to  the  sixth  parallel  of  North  latitude. 

The  second  expedition  was  accompanied  by  two  Europeans,  Messrs. 
Amauld  and  Sabatier.  They  left  Kharlfim  on  the  25th  Nov.,  1840, 
returned  ibxm  in  1841,  and  agam  proceeded  on  the  26th  September  of 
the  aame  year.  This  expedition  ascended  the  White  Nile  fcir  a  distance 
of  518  leagues  from  Kharti^m,  end  reached  a  spot  in  kt.  4°  42'  N.,  and 
a  little  to  the  E.  of  the  meridian  of  Cairo.  The  want  of  water  at  that 
seaatm  of  the  year  prevented  tiieir  further  progreas ;  but  when  the 
walera  are  high,  the  stream  may  be  navigated,  it  ia  nid,  aa  ftr  as  the 
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third  pmllet  of  N.  lat.  In  Int.  T  43',  a  Etrcam  came  in  from  the  E., 
■D(l  a  lari^er  one  from  ihe  W..  which  lutler  ie  Bupjioeed  by  M.  Amuuld 
to  be  the  Keilak  or  Mieeelad  of  Brown.  The  great  body  ofwaler,  how- 
ever, came  from  E.S.E.,  and  this  was  therefore  concluded  to  be  the  true 
Nile.  Arrived  at  their  furthest,  in  lal.  4"  42',  ihey  yet  bow  no  high 
lands,  ID  that  the  far  famed  mountains  of  the  Moon  muBt  disappear 
from  uur  maps.  The  bLfurcations  of  the  ii»ers  are  formed  by  islands 
only,  and  in  about  the  ninth  degree  of  N.  lat.  ihere  are  imfflense  marehes. 
Several  IribeB,  differing  widely  from  one  another,  arc  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing been  met  with,  and  some  are  aaid  to  be  quiet  and  peaceful.  In  the 
dominioDB  of  the  King  of  the  Behrs  various  articles  of  Indian  mcr- 
chandiee  were  found.  The  king's  palace  is  on  the  waters,  and  can 
be  approached  only  by  Bwimming.  Hia  guards  are  two  batlaliom 
of  women,  armed  nith  epcars  and  bucklers,  and  his  ministera  never 
enter  the  palace  but  when  the  king  is  supposed  lo  be  dangerously 
ill,  when  it  becomes  their  duly  to  strangle  him,  that  he  may  not  die  a 
iialurnl  death,  like  the  vilest  of  his  subjects.*  M.  Artiauld  hiid  made 
vitluable  collections,  but  being  wrecked  in  the  river,  he  lost  every  thing 
but  his  Joiinial,  and  only  saved  his  life  by  swimming  for  upwards  of  two 
hakira.  He  is  tUied  lo  have  made  astronomical  observations  nt  every 
ilMiiuii.  li  i»  therefore  lo  be  hoped  ihe  gcographieol  details  of  this  in- 
Ipmling  cupediiliiii  will  ?oon  be  niiidc  public,  with  a  map,  and  new  light 
W  thus  thmnii  "O  tlie  so  long  dubious  point,  as  to  whether  the  White 
Nile  or  the  Blue  Nile  be  the  great  feeder  and  chief  source  of  the  river. 

/JiiAr  fi  .-Itn-t.—Tlie  Bulletin  of  the  Siiei^tt!  de  Clographie  contmm 
ftlsu  a  letter  aildreMcd  lo  M.  Cochelet,  the  French  Consul- General  m 
l^pt,  by  M.  l-efcvre,  whom  I  menlioned  in  my  last  address  as  having 
r«iitm<inic>ted  some  intcresling  papers  on  Abyssinia  In  the  same  Journal, 
mill  tthinc  di-nth  I  have  with  regret  announced  lo  you.  In  the  letter  to 
«WK  I  ullti'le.  M.  Lefevie  describes  the  nature  of  the  commerce 
UhI  ihe  character  of  the  people  on  the  Bhie  Nile,  and  gives  a  short 
WivMOt  of  tlic  country  of  Bertha,  a  mountainous  district  lying  between 
tb»  Bfch'  el  ""^  iributflries,  the  Tumat.    Gold  dual 

Ik  (««Ua1  in  Ihc  mountain  streams  of  the  Bertha.  This  metal,  either  in 
tia  cwlc  sUtCi  worked  into  wire  of  various  thickness,  is  the  grand 
luriliuin  of  exchange  in  Bertha,  and  in  the  Fnzoglou,  and  immediate 
linuhlioiirhood.  Annual  fairs  are  held  atBenichangoul  and  at  Farmaca 
(not  o"  o"f  mai's).  Fadacfi  is  the  capital  of  ihe  territory  of  the  Bim- 
bichi.  M-  Lefcwc  gives  the  names  of  the  several  stations  on  the  route 
(bllowod  by  Ihe  mftrchanW  who  go  from  Fazoglou  lo  Fadassi,  which,  it 
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^pean,  occupies  6i  da;«.  Tlie  {jlaces  meutioned  by  him  are  not  lo  be 
build  on  our  maps,  and  u  their  direction  ia  nut  giveu,  wc  may  presume 
M-  LefcTTC  liu  not  beea  there  himself,  but  has  given  ihe  names  of  the 
•taiioQB  froiR  Qstive  irvfortnaiiun. 

ffest  Com!. — Captuiii  Allen,  to  well  known  to  you  for  tiis  escellent 
mrvej'  of  the  Ni|^,  and  for  his  contempt  of  danger  in  the  expeditions 
up  that  Catal  river,  has  tecently  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  WeBtern 
Coui  of  Africa  by  his  eKptoralion  of  the  Cameroons  river,  and  the  Bay 
of  Amboisea.    In  the  inontha  of  May  and  June,  while  waiting  on  the 
coast  fur  orderc,  Captaio  Allen  seized  the  opportunity  of  examining  the 
CuncTOOQi  river.    By  carefully  feeling  his  way  with  the  lead,  he  took 
the  Wilberforcc  op  to  the  anchorage  of  the  palm  ahips  in  the  estuary  ; 
here  he  found  an  important  community  under  two  chicfB,  King  Bell  and 
King  Aqua;  the  houses  were  well  built,  and  the  grounds  well  culti- 
Tvtcd.    Frvtm  lliis  place  he  ascended  the  river  in  boats,  accompanied 
hj  Lieut.  Sidney,  surveying  officer,  Mr.  Turry,  chief  clerk  to  the  Com- 
Iprssiooers,  Mr.  Sterling,  assistant-Gurgeon,  and  Mr.  Lilley,  a  volunteer. 
%tnK  Bell  and  Prince  Bebbo  also  attended  the  party.    Having  pasted 
shumla  and  mudbanks,  where  mangrnvea  and  decayed  vegetable  matter 
produced  a  most  ofTenaivc  odour,  tiiey  reached  an  open  expanse  of  n  ater, 
and  there  entered  a  narrow  channel,  in  which  ilie  mangroves  ceased 
M  the  salt  water  terminated.    In  the  undivided  stream  there  was  a 
braullh  of  500  yards,  the  banks  low  but  firm,  and  covered  with  high 
gTSM.  behind  which  were  ferna,  plantationa,  and  bushes  in  endless 
variety.   Villages  became  numerous  ae  they  proceeded  ;  their  apjwarance 
was  neat,  and  the  cultivation  nround  denoted  iilenly  and  comfort.  At 
three  miles  fium  the  head  of  the  Delia,  the  Yabiary  river  came  in  frum 
the  W.,  navigable,  it  was  said,  to  Abo,  which  might  be  reached  from 
where  they  were  at  sunset.    A  little  above  the  confluence,  the  Cameroons 
farma  two  branches,  inclosing  the  island  of  Wilri,  which  Captain  Allen 
went  round,  ascending  by  tlie  western,  and  reiiirning  by  the  ensiem 
branch  of  the  river.    He  nesl  ascended  the  Yubiary  to  within  u  short 
distance  of  Abo,  and  returning  thence  the  party  regained  the  Wilberforcc 
in  safety.    In  this  excursion  the  river  had  been  ascended  lo  40  miles 
from  the  aea.    In  the  floods  it  has  water  enough  for  any  draught,  but 
ai  90  miles  from  the  sea  the  navigation  is  said  to  be  interrupted  by  rucks. 
Captain  Allen  was  prevented  from  exploring  the  Qua  Qua  River,  hut  he 
lurveycd  the  Cameroons  or  Dualla  from  Bell's  Town  downwards,  and 
connected  it  with  Captain  Vidul's  survey.    A  slight  attack  of  fever 
induced  the  Captain  to  hasten  to  the  Bay  of  Amtiuiees,  or  Ambas,  which 
be  uaniiued,  nud  has  described;  and  he  thinkfi  that  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  its  situation,  and  from  local  circumstances,  this  buy  will  be 
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found  the  most  healtii;  posilioii  on  this  coast  of  Africa.  The  anchorage 
it  excellent,  both  u  to  huliling  grouiid  aud  depth.  Although  a  lee 
ehore,  it  never  blowa  hard.  The  breeze  from  the  Atlautic  is  refreshing. 
There  are  but  few  mangroves  or  niarslica,  water  is  excellent,  aad  pro- 
vision ubuodout  and  cheaper  than  at  FeTnaado  Po. 

North  America. 

I  now  beg  leave  to  call  your  atleution  to  some  objecU  of  geographical 
interest  in  the  New  World. 

Newfoundland- — Beside*  the  map  of  Newfoundland  by  Mr.  Arrow- 
imitb,  two  works  upon  thut  country  have  bitely  n|ipcared— the  one  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Jukea,  nnd  the  other  by  Sir  R.  [1.  BunnycoBilc.  Of  New- 
foundland very  little  was  generally  known  ;  and  although  both  the 
writers  just  mentioned  have  considered  the  country  more  especially 
under  a  geological  point  of  view,  and  differ  in  their  opinions  of  the  im- 
portance nnd  value  of  the  colony,  itill  they  alTord  geographical  informa- 
tion of  some  interest.  Mr.  Jukes  has  a  chapter  exclusively  on  the  Phj- 
■icel  Geography  of  Newfoundland,  by  which  it  appears  that  a  great  part 
of  the  western  portion  of  the  country  pre«enls  only  woods,  marsbe*, 
and  barrens,  alternating  with  each  other.  The  most  remarkable  feature, 
however,  is  tlic  great  extent  of  lagoons  and  punds,  varying  in  siae  from 
pools  of  50  yards  in  diameter  to  lakes  upwards  of  30  niilea  long  and 
4  or  5  across.  The  quantity  of  ground  covered  with  fresh  water  hns 
been  estimated  at  one-third  of  the  whole  island,  which  Mr.Jukes  tliinka 
is  not  exaggerated.  The  overflow  of  these  liJtes  is  intercepted  nnd 
absorbed  by  the  spongy  marshes,  to  that  the  island  has  no  large  riTera. 
The  country  is  rugged;  the  hills,  however,  rarely  rising  to  the  height  of 
mountains,  and  the  hollows  or  valleys  us  rarely  expanding  into  plains. 
The  interior  is  still  little,  if  at  all,  known;  it  contains  an  immense 
coal-field,  and,  according  lo  Sir  Richard  Bonnycasile,  whose  account 
is  considerably  at  variance  with  that  of  Mr.  Jukes,  it  has,  particularly 
along  its  western  const,  many  cultivable  spots,  and  capable  of  giving 
subsistence  to  a  greatly  extended  population. 

Sir  Richard's  book  contains  a  more  complete  account  of  the  political 
geography  of  the  settled  part  of  the  island  than  any  previous  work, 
with  copious  details  of  its  climate  and  meteorology,  agricuhural  resource*, 
and  fisheries,  and  notices  of  Red  Indian  nutiuns  now  supposed  to  be  ct- 
tinct.  The  maps  which  accompany  both  works  have  little  pretensions 
to  accuracy,  beyond  a  partial  indicntiou  of  the  probable  geological  struc- 
ture of  the  country.  Mr.  Arrowsmitli  hna,  however,  compdcd  a  map  of 
Newfoundland  from  materials  furnished  by  the  Adniiralty  and  Colonial 
Office.    The  Eastern  coast  line  from  Belleiile  to  Cape  Race  has  been 
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Ud  doirn  acoordiog  to  the  nrvey  of  Captain  Bullock :  the  relativs 
yMtioni  of  placea  on  the  coott  as  given  by  thai  officer  being  preserved, 
tat  Ae  latitudes  and  lon^tudeB  of  all  corrected  by  tbe  more  recent  ob- 
vratiaiM  of  Mr.  Jonn  of  HJl.S'  HvMar,   The  touthem  cooat^  from 
Ckpe  Race  to  Cape  Ray,  is  tstei  in  part  from  the  poai^oiis  determined 
Hr.  Jones,  and  in  part  trom  the  old  but  excellent  survey  of  Cook. 
Tat  western  coast,  frmi  Cape  Ray  to  Belleiile,  is  laid  down  aceordii^ 
ti  Cod^s  mney.   Tbe  interior  is — FtrAy  from  three  routes  of  Ur.  Cor- 
Bick ;  in  1822  from  the  head  of  Random  Sound,  on  the  E.  coast  to 
SL  Qeoi^'s  Bay  on  the  W. ;  in  1627  from  the  Bay  of  Exploits  to  the 
Ind  ^  Hill's  Bay.  and  a  ehain  of  lakes  30  milea  further  W.,  and  back 
lo  Ae  Bay  of  Exploits,  by  a  line  nearly  parallel  and  more  to  the  S.,  and 
anhaeqneady  akng  the  E.  shore     the  narrow  part  of  the  ishmd  to  the 
N.,  from  Hares  Bay  to  the  bottom  of  White  Bay.   SeamcUy,  Captain 
Bndwn'a  roote  from  Hall's  Bay  to  the  southern  extmni^  of  the  Grand 
Poad.    Hordis,  Ur.  Jukes's  short  exeuruon,  from  tbe  8.  coast  of 
8l  Geoige's  Bay  to  the  interior.    A  "  preferred  line  of  exploration," 
laid  down  in  Sir  Richard  Bonnycastle's  map,  fnnn  the  northemmget 
pant  of  PUcentia  Bay  to  the  S.E.  shore  of  Grand  Pond,  is  only  about 
ISO  miles  in  length,  and  would  intersect  tbe  country  midway  between 
Mr.  Cormock's  routes  in  1822  and  1827,  and  would  go  far  to  increase 
and  correct  a  knowledge  of  the  interior. 

TJBimn  Statu. — Heasts.  Sbermsn  and  Smith,  of  New  York,  have 
M«Kly  comftoed  a  large  and  wdl  engraved  map  <tf  tbe  United  States. 
It  has  been  prepared  with  great  care  by  Mr.  Smith ;  but,  like  the  mapa 
of  Buat  yonog  geographers,  is  too  much  crowded.  Thus  he  baa  intro- 
deced  dw  tmmdiipt  of  each  state,  a  proceeding  the  more  injodicioos 
as  they  are  continnally  undergoing  changes,  and  it  is  utter^  impoauble 
to  keep  pace  with  them. 

The  system  of  executing  maps  on  wood  is  mndi  pnettsed  in  America, 
eepedally  by  those  whose  only  or  chief  aim  is  pecuniary  advantage; 
hit  tbej  have  a  coarse  appearance,  and  will  doubtless  be  soon  rgected 
by  the  public 

A  map  of  the  United  States,  on  a  small  scale,  has  been  publiahed  1^ 
S.  A.  Mitchell,  cut  on  wood ;  and,  althot^  neatly  execnted,  it  has  a 
slovenly  appearance,  and  is  full  of  errors ;  even  the  projection  is  defective 
in  thee^reme,  the  proper  lengths  of  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude 
appear  to  have  bem  whdly  disregarded.  With  these  exceptions  no 
maps  of  any  consequence  have  appeared  aince  last  year. 

Mr.  Tanner,  our  corresponding  member  at  Philadelphia,  is  engi^^ 
on  a  general  Oeographical,  Historical,  and  Statistical  Atlas;  the  maps 
will  be  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  hia  Universal  Atlas,  published 


eome  years  since,  and  Bccorapnnied  by  descriptive  letUrprcw,  sUIietical 
tBbleH,aiid  a  general  cdnsulting  index.  It  is  to  be  published  in  montbly 
parta,  the  first  of  which  it  nearly  ready.  The  several  parts  will  be  for- 
warded to  us  as  they  appear. 

With  the  exception  of  n  journal  of  travels  to  the  Columbia  river,  by 
Mr.  FomliBm,  nolhitig  has  appeared  in  relation  to  unknown  regions. 
The  work  of  Mr.  Farnham,  which  we  ore  promised,  is  said  to  afford  but 
little  additional  information  on  the  geography  of  Oregon,  the  work  being 
mostly  filled  with  the  incidents  of  the  writer's  journey ;  but  some  facts 
may,  it  ia  added,  be  gleaned  from  it. 

Mr.  Nicolai'e  map  of  the  N.W.  section  of  the  United  States  is  sljll 
in  the  handa  of  the  engraver,  as  well  as  most  of  those  of  Hasler'a 
survey  of  the  Atiunlic  const.  This  survey,  it  is  feared,  will  be  aban- 
doned ;  or,  if  continued,  ia  likely  to  be  prosecuted  with  more  vigour  and 
less  precision  by  others  than  was  done  by  Mr.  Habler,  who  is  now  very 
old  and  infirm. 

The  surveys  of  Pennaylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  are  com- 
pleted. A  report  on  ibe  former  is  in  course  of  preparation  by  Prufeetor 
Rogers,  the  gentleman  under  whose  direction  it  was  made.  The  topo- 
graphical surveys  of  the  public  lands  continue  to  be  steadily  prosecuted 
under  the  treasury  department  of  the  general  government. 

Centhal  Auerica. 
Niirman'i  and  Stephens^ s  H'oTks. — From  Cenlral  America  we  have  two 
works,  which  call  fur  some  notice,  as  illustrative  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  ftale  of  the  country  —  Mr.  Norman's  'Antiquary  Tour  in 
Yucatan,"  and  Mr.  Stephens's  '  incidents  of  Travel  in  Yucaluu.*  Tht 
last  mentioned  of  these  works  has  already  obtained  a  well-deserved  popu- 
larity in  this  cuuiitry.  It  cuulaina  the  results  of  an  exploratory  escuriion 
in  Yucatan,  supplementary  to  a  previous  one  in  Guatemala,  during 
which,  with  the  aid  of  my  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Calherwood,  he  es- 
cavHted,  measured,  and  delineated  with  considerable  success.  Mr. 
Stephens's  two  publications  together  form  an  important  contribution  to 
the  positive  and  comparative  geography  of  the  countries  now  comprised 
under  the  geueral  designations  of  Central  America,  and  the  province  of 
Yucatan,  and  may  give  us  some  vague  notions  of  the  social  and  natural 
history  of  the  tribes,  who  ruled  in  the  same  regions  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  European  race,  and  whose  descendants  constitute  a  nume- 
rical majority  of  its  population.  Mr.  Stephens  has  Escd  the  sites  of 
many  aboriginal  cities,  and  supplied  correct  delineations  of  their  existing 
monumetitsi  he  lias  also  succeeded  in  identifying  some  of  llirse  siies 
with  localities  which  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  iho  narratives  uf  tlic 
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carl;  Spuiuh  coaqueran;  and  there  i>  every  reason  to  believe  that 
maay  other  equally  intereiting  moaumentB  of  a  bygone  atate  of  civiliza- 
lian  are  atill  to  be  explored.   Mr.  Stephena's  book  b  a  fair  earnest 
of  what  is  atill  left  for  him  or  hia  auceeaam  to  do  in  ibllowing  up  what 
he  baa  ao  well  begun.   Hie  great  object  will  be  here,  ai  in  all  unex- 
pected diacovericB,  to  avoid  raah  and  prennatnre  geDeralizatiou,  to  accu- 
mulate, with  undred  induitry,  facta,  Theae  naturally  diviite  themaelvea 
into  two  claawa : — 1.  Aecurate  koiwvjb  of  the  piwinee  of  Yucatan,  and 
the  federal  republic  of  Central  America,  murt  be  the  groundworlc  of  any 
■atiafaclory  inveatigation ;  large  portions  of  tbiq  tract  of  country  in 
Yucatan,  Vera  Pax,  and  Tabaaco  are  atill  totally  unknown ;  and  theae 
miut  be  accompanied  with  accurate  delineationa  of  the  actual  condition 
of  all  ancient  utes  and  numvmenta.    Here  the  daguerrotype  proceia  baa 
already  been  turned  to  good  account  by  Mr.  Friederichatahl,  an  Austrian 
botamit:  ita  value  ia  eminently  great  in  the  caae  of  newly-discovered 
ol^ccta,  in  reference  to  which  we  have  no  other  authoritiea  to  go  to,  for  a 
comparison  and  proof  of  accuracy. — 2.  In  the  nest  place,  all  the  printed 
works,  aa  well  as  such  MS.  compilations  as  are  accessible,  of  Spanish 
discoverers,  settlers  and  colonists  from  the  first  visit  to  the  coast  of 
Yueatan  down  to  fhe  present  time,  ought  to  be  analyied,  and  Ibeir  atate- 
nents  regarding  the  nativea,  their  civil  organizadon,  and  aettlementi 
ahoold  be  well  digested.    For  this  purpose  it  may  be  necessary  to  make 
a  atarch  in  the  archivea  of  the  ciiiea  and  monasteries  within  the  district ; 
and  those  of  (be  eotrndl  of  the  Indies  may  iirovide  mncb  usefiil  infiirma- 
tion.  When  these  two  claases  of  research  shall  have  been  brought  to 
bear  oa  one  another,  the  materials  will  esist  for  such  a  systematic 
■Jiwpns  of  the  comparative  geography  of  these  regions  under  aboriginal 
n>I^  and  for  an  explanation  of  the  affinities  of  their  varioua  tribes  as  we 
cm  bq>e  to  obtain,  or  as  can  possess  any  scientific  value.    Thcugh  we 
hive  little  ground  for  hoping  that  the  hieroglyphic  writings  of  the  pri- 
mitive Americaoa,  if  they  ahould  ever  be  deciphned,  will  throw  any  con- 
■denfale  light  on  the  progress  of  art  or  science;  yet  they  may  disclose 
tame  historical  facts  of  value,  respecting  the  sources  of  the  early  popula- 
tion of  the  country — the  constitution  of  their  language,  and  possibly  also 
on  the  successive  development  of  the  human  intellect.    On  this  subject 
I  willingly  refer  to  the  splendid  woilt  entitle  '  Lea  Antiquitda  AmM- 
caines,'  lately  published  at  Paris,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Comte 
de  St.  Priest. 

JtUmtut. — We  are  not  yet  in  poaaession  of  any  positive  and  detailed 
infimnation  respecting  the  pmgresa  of  that  great  undertaking  which  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  speculators  and  geographers  of  the  Old  and 
New  Worids.  almost  ever  since  the  discovery  of  the  Utter ;  but  most 
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eapetinlly,  at  intervals,  for  ihe  last  1 50  ye»TB :  I  mean  the  meant  of  esta- 
blieliing  B  wnter  comtnunicalion  helneeu  the  Allaiiliu  Hnil  ihePad6c: 
bill  it  may  be  mentioned  that  M.  Manel,  a  French  engineer,  in  Ihe  era- 
ploynicnt  of  some  genllemen  who  hold  from  the  Grenadine  (rovetnmenl 
the  privilege  of  conEtnictiiig  a  canal  across  the  isthm\tB  of  Fannmft,  hna 
been  cngi^cd  during  the  years  1837-41  in  making  a  lurvev  of  i)ie 
country.  M.  Manel  atates  that  by  ascciidtng  the  Farfan,  aeien  mile* 
above  its  embouchure,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  he  waa  able  ta 
croBs  to  the  Trinidarl,  nn  afHiient  of  the  Chafes,  by  a  route  25  miles  in 
length,  on  which  the  summit  level  between  the  oceans  was  lesa  than  34 
feet.  By  ascending  the  Rio  Grande  he  was  able  to  cross  the  isthmus  by 
a  route  a  few  miles  to  the  N.  of  about  the  same  length,  and  with  nearly 
the  same  height  of  aiimmit  level,  Tliia  indiciites  ihnt  the  high  mountains 
N.  of  Panama  sink  down  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  ocean  about  the 
parallel  of  that  town.  The  aonrcea  of  the  Chiamito,  whidi  falls  into  the 
Bay  of  Cliorcrn,  end  of  the  Trinidad,  are  near  each  other,  and  to  the 
south  of  the  lines  explored  by  M.  Manel.  This  ecema  to  indicate  that  the 
ground  rites  again  immediately  to  the  aomh  of  them  j  fur  the  Triuidnd, 
Bt  the  point  where  M.  Mancl's  southern  line  strikes,  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  200  tons,  with  a  current  of  a  mile  and  a  third  per  hour.  Tliis 
appears  to  imply  a  couiiderable  length  of  course,  and  a  rather  elevated 
Bourcc.  The  rocks  along  both  lines  are  calcareous,  interchanging  with 
eandaloue  :  the  country  is  covered  with  dense  forests. 

SuUTH  America. 

British  Guataka. — Few, or  rather  noiie,of  our  colonies  have  been  more 
fortunate  than  British  Gunyana  in  having  so  csceUent  an  explorer  bb  Mr. 
Schoralmrgk,  Time  will  not  allow  me,  however,  to  state  to  you  what  he 
has  done  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  and  his  auccessivc  labours  have  been 
already  made  known  to  you  in  different  volumes  of  our  Journal,  and  tn 
former  annual  addresses  from  this  chair.  Hia  explorations  of  the  mouiks 
of  the  rivers  Barima  and  Waini,  mid  his  subsequent  ascent  of  the  former 
of  these  rivers  and  of  other?  connected  with  it,  to  which  I  nllndcd  last 
year,  have  been  rend  at  the  evening  mpctings.  and  are  now  given  at  length 
with  illustrative  maps  in  the  just  published  port  of  the  Journal,  Since 
the  termination  of  those  researches,  as  valuable  to  the  colony  aa  they  are 
interesting  to  science,  Mr.  Schomhurgk  has  successluUy  terminated 
another  exploration,  for  the  details  of  which  we  arc  again  indebted  lo 
the  kindness  of  Her  Majesty's  government.  Mr.  Schomburgk  Iming 
quitted  Pirora  on  the  26th  of  March.  1842,  arrived  at  the  junction  of 
the  Mahu  rtith  the  Takutit,  on  the  2nd  of  April.  The  point  of  con- 
Hiience  was  found  lo  be  in  3°  35'  8"  N.,  and  the  diflercnce  of  longitude 
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from  Firm  In.  SGs.  II  W.  in  tune.    The  water  in  the  Takutu  wu 
low,  aod  the  ueeot  of  the  rirer  in  canals  coiueqiiently  tedioua.  Amung 
other  electa  (band  in  the  bed  of  the  lUnitu,  ■  black  aasd  was  occa- 
■ionally  met  with  containing  gold,  but  whether  in  eufficient  quantity  to 
nodcr  it  worth  the  waabing,  Mr.  Schombui^lc  had  not  time  or  meana  to 
determiiM.   The  Takutu,  whicb  baa  a  N.  and  S.  coum  between  the 
Rio  Branco  and  the  Rupununi,  rune  through  Havannahe,  whose  Burface 
ia  covered  with  a  vast  abundance  of  angular  muHeB  of  quartz  rock, 
while  the  subaoil  ia  a  white  ochreous  clay  mixed  with  rounded  pebbles, 
eOTCred  by  a  few  incbe*  of  vegetaUe  mould.    Theae  aaTannahe,  in 
tbe  tr«vdler*s  opinian,  are  of  no  use  but  aa  gramng  lands.  Continning 
the  aaceot  of  the  liver,  different  affluente  were  passed,  and  some  moun- 
taioa  of  conndenUe  deration.    By  one  of  theae  affluenta  the  Curati, 
and  a  abort  port^  to  the  Qutdiwan,  an  a£9ucnt  of  the  Rio  Branco, 
thia  latter  river  ii  reached.    By  the  6th  of  May  a  epot  was  reached 
where  the  river  waa  only  a  few  feet  wide,  and  its  waters  collected 
into  almost  atagnant  pools,  the  colour  of  which  was  nearly  black  ;  while 
lower  down  it  waa  bluiah.    Contiuuing  to  ascend,  Mr.  Schomburgk 
arrived  at  the  aource  of  the  river,  whoae  position  be  ascertained  to  be  in 
1°  SO*  N.,  and  19  miles  W.  from  Krara.    The  next  morning  the  party 
retraced  their  steps,  and  arrived  at  Pirara  on  the  22nd  of  May,  having 
been  absent  nearly  two  months,  and  hamg  suffered  severely  fhim  fatigue 
and  eioessire  heat.    The  details  of  this  jaumey  are  rich  in  descriptkms 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  the  baain  of  the  Takutu,  and 
vill  be  read  with  interest  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  our  Juurnal.  On 
Us  return  from  the  Takutu  Hr.  Scbomburgk  ascended  the  Cotinga  to 
Rorsima,  from  whence  he  strudc  off  tbroi^jh  the  savannaha  and  forests 
(0  reach  the  Cuyuoi.    This  journey  was  as  novel  and  interesting  as  it 
wu  fttiguing  :  in  the  course  of  it  he  discovered  many  new  plants,  and 
Kw  lumdreds  of  acres  of  plantains  growing  wild,  and  so  luxurianUy  that 
tome  of  the  stems  were  as  thick  as  a  man's  body,  and  stained  a  height 
of  40  and  50  feet.    Soon  after  hia  return  to  George  Town,  be  again 
started  with  a  view  to  explore  that  part  of  Guayana  which  lies  between 
the  upper  courses  of  the  Esseqnibo  and  Coreniyn.    Since  which  we  have 
Dot  heard  from  lum.   Hub  expedition  will  occupy  at  least  six  months, 
10  that  some  time  mustetapae  before  we  get  any  further  communications. 
It  ia  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  bis  conatimtion  will  not  siuk  under  such 
nntemitting  frttgoe,  fatigue  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  nearly  all  the  time  without  an  assistant  surveyor.    Indeed,  as  be 
himself  says,  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  find  time  to  draw  up  a  de- 
tailed account  of  his  journey  from  Pirara  to  Roraima,  end  from  thence 
to  the  Cuyuni,  nor  to  work  out  the  results  of  bis  many  astronomical  and 
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magnetic  obBervations.  Hia  plan  for  the  survey  He  is  now  cDgaceil 
in,  waa  to  join  nl  Piiarn  Mr,  Goodall,  the  artist,  and  others  uf  the 
expedition,  and  to  start  ihcnce  for  the  souTcea  of  Ihc  Eswi[uibo ;  then  Ut 
trace  the  mountains  wliich  divide  the  basin  of  the  Amazons  from  thftt  of 
the  Esaequibo  and  Corentyn,  and  to  descend  the  latter  river  to  iu  em- 
bouchure. His  health  baa  hitherto  been  good;  we  hojie  sincerely,  both 
for  hia  own  aake  and  that  of  science,  thut  it  may  continue  ao. 

Fai,kc«»no  Islands. — Among  the  raany  advantages  of  geographical 
science  may  be  mentioned  the  diacovery,  in  distant  countries,  of  produc- 
tiona  which,  hy  living  and  flouri»hing;  in  our  own,  may  be  made  to  con- 
tribiile  to  the  wealth  and  resources  of  our  countrymen.  Thua,  from  ibe 
reports  of  Lieut.  Moodv,  Governor  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  which 
reports  have  been  communicated  la  this  Society  hy  Lord  Slnulcy,  it  ap- 
pcara  that  the  tuasac-gnisB,  mentioned  by  navigators  who  bad  previously 
visited  ibcse  islands,  is  likely  to  become  of  the  grenteet  advantage  to 
some  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  particularly  to  Iielaud,  where  extensive 
and  unprofitable  marshes  usurp  the  place  of  productive  soil.  For  it  is 
precisely  in  such  situations,  particularly  if  within  the  influence  of  spray 
from  the  aea,  that  the  luaBiic-graaa,  an  valuable  for  the  feeding  of  cattle, 
is  always  found,  and  thrives  best.  With  respect  to  the  Falkland  Islands 
themselves,  ihc  nalureof  the  climate,  and  the  advantages  afforded  hy  (he 
soil  for  Bbeep  and  catile  feeding,  bid  fair  to  raise  them  into  importance 
as  a  grazinj;  colony ;  while  as  a  station  for  veasela  doubling  Cape  Horn, 
they  arc  admirably  situated. 

Nkw  Zbalano. — The  colonization  of  these  islands  has  produced  a 
great  many  hnoks  professing  to  treat  of  them  ;  but  from  all  that  have 
hitherto  appeared,  little  geographical  information  can  be  gleaned  : 
the  pikrtial  and  insulated  surveys  which  have  been  undertaken,  being 
quite  unconnected  with  any  general  base  line,  or  system  of  triangula- 
lion,  have  done  little  towards  producing  a  true  picture  of  the  features  of 
the  country  ;  nor  ia  it  likely  that  any  general  survey  will  he  attempted 
till  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  shall  be  ahle  to  furnish  the  expense  of 
it.  Much,  however,  may  be  gleaned  from  what  has  been  published, 
and  chiefly  from  the  late  work  of  the  naturalist  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  respecting  the  productions  of  the  islands,  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  counlri-,  and  its  original  inhnhitants.  Dr.  Dieffeubach 
dwells  ^icfly  upon  their  natural  history,  and  the  language  of  the  na- 
tives, of  which  be  gives  a  copious  vocabulary  and  the  outline  of  a  gram- 
mar :  and  the  oliaervationa  he  has  made  in  various  exploratory  excur- 
sions convey  a  better  notiiin  of  the  physical  gcographv  of  the  islands 
than  has  been  given  hy  any  previous  writer.  He  suggests  one  very  im- 
portant inquiry  while  apeaking  of  the  w hale -liah cry.    It  is  the  opiuion 
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of  the  wh&len  that  the  range  within  which  these  nnimala  are  found 
miMt  ftbnndantly  wwth  of  the  Equator  is  a  great  bank,  over  which 
the  Titer  may  he  nid  to  be  shallow  when  compsnd  with  the  depths  of 
tibc  snrroDndiDg  ocean.  Dr.  Uieffeiibach  expresseH  a  wish  that  this 
kypothew  shoidd  be  tested  by  deep  aea-liues;  such  an  investigation 
might  throw  additianal  light  on  the  structure  of  the  submarine  portions 
of  our  earth. 

MiSCBLLAMBOtn. 

Cartograpkif' — As  an  improrement  in  the  material  construction  of 
maps,  I  may  state  that  the  parallel  linea  represenling  seas  und  lakes, 
Ac.  are  now  produced  by  a  machine  made  by  Mr.  Sang,  Professor  of 
Bogioeering  in  Hancbester,  which  cuts  the  lines  at  ouce  tustead  of 
dnwing  them  on  an  etching  ground  as  formerly ;  a  process  which  pro- 
dncH  much  better  work,  end  in  a  much  shorter  time.  The  result  of  this 
practice  may  be  seen  on  some  of  the  maps  lately  published  by  the  Messrs. 
lohnalon  of  Edinbni^. 

^nUogg. — ^The  importance  of  the  study  of  languages  in  an  ethno- 
logical point  of  view  is  too  well  known  for  me  to  dwell  upon  them ; 
but  every  accesaion  to  this  branch  of  knowledge  which  is  made  cannot 
bat  be  interesting  to  us  as  tending  to  throw  fi^b  light  upon  the  very 
conous  problem  of  the  fonoer  connection  uid  prevent  ditpenion  of  the 
raees  of  mankind ;  you  will  therefore  be  glad  to  learn  that 
Uenrs.  C.  G.  Teichelmann  and  C,  W.  SchSrmann  have  juat  published 
'(^rtlinesof  a  Grammar  of  the  Aboriginal  Language  of  South  Australia.' 
Iq  this  work  the  author  maintaina  the  opinion  held  by  othera,  that 
the  lingtiages  of  all  the  Australian  tribes,  except  those  on  the  N.  coast, 
IR derived  from  one  and  the  same  source;  and  that,  consequently,  all 
the  native  population,  with  the  above  exception,  are  of  the  same  race. 

*  I^.  Pritchard  has  also  published,  as  a  sequel  to  his  learned  work  on 
tbe'Fhjaical  History  of  Hankind,*  another  volume  entitled  'The  Na- 
liusl  History  of  Han,*  beautifully  ilhistrated,  and  accompanied  with  an 
iOottnUed  etbaol<^icBl  atlas. 

Manateript  Map  of  Pt^mg. — Amongst  the  geographical  novelties  of 
■be  yttr,  I  may  mention  the  acquisition,  by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  whilst 
U  Naples,  of  a  very  beautiful  manuscript  plan  of  the  Tartar  or  northern 
a\j  of  Peking ;  on  which  are  represented,  with  some  detail,  the  walla 
tad  ptes  of  the  city,  the  Imperial  palace,  the  public  treasuricB,  tlie  Im- 
pniil  cemetery  and  summer  houses,  the  public  offices,  the  observatory, 
k.:  thespace  within  the  walls  is  between  siiteen  and  seventeen  miles. 


TJie  i>lan  liua  eince  been  mort  giiccessfully  Uthogrnphed  by  Majof 
Inte  uf  the  £.  [.  C,  corpa  of  engineers  ;  who  haa  had  the  Chiueae 
of  places  transUteit.  MujoT  Jervis  pTopoics  to  ncompany  it  with 
MiracU  frum  F«tiier  Hyncinlhe'a  lopngrHphical  deacriplioD  of  the  city,  ' 
Pi::igani  MS.  JUiip. — The  Society  is  indebted  to  the  bbcralify  irf 
one  of  the  most  distinguiished  of  their  forei^  honorary  member*,  Adinnml 
von  KruBeustcrn,  for  the  posseeaion  of  a  beawtiful  copy  of  the  MS.  Pla- 
nisphere-Mnpp  a  Mondo,  now  in  the  Imperial  Library  ot  Parma.  Hi* 
original  of  this  map,  on  vellum,  is  deaeribed  by  Aogelo  Pizzara,  keeper 
of  that  library,  as  bearing  date  the  12th  of  December,  1367,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  inscription :—"  Hoc  opuH  composuit  Frandseiu 
Pizigano  Veneiinnen.  ct  Dominicus  Pizigano.  In  Venelia  mc  fecil 
Mareies  die  12  Deccmbri,"  It  is  slated  to  contain  (he  whole  of  tin 
world  then  known  ;  and,  considering  its  date,  lo  be  a  chef  d'aeuvre  iti 
regard  to  design  and  exactness  of  representation.  Many  of  the  principtl 
[owns  are  neatly  traced,  with  some  characteristic  fcDturet  of  the  couu- 
triea.  It  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Girolamo  Zanetti,  the  author 
of  a  work  entitled  '  Origine  di  alcune  Aril  principuli  presao  i  Veneiiani,* 
in  1758 ;  and  who  presented  it  to  the  Ducal  Library  at  Parma,  out  of 
regard  to  P.  M.  Paciaudi,  the  libraiiun, 

In  this  country,  where  almost  everything  is  left  to  individual  esenion, 
the  defects  inherent  to  a  system  of  centralization  are  unknown  ;  but  we 
are  also  deprived  of  those  munifold  advantages  which  arise  from  its 
application  to  certain  objects.  Thus,  it  can  hardly  be  doubled  that  % 
grand  central  map  department  or  cstublishment  under  the  cuniral  of, 
or  at  least  patronised  and  supported  by,  the  government,  and  under 
the  BTiperintendence  of  an  able  director,  would  go  far  towanls  tins 
diffusion  of  correct  geogra|>hiad  {[iformntion.  Such  en  establish- 
ment, receiving  from  the  various  departments  of  the  government  tha 
original  HUrvcys  forwarded  lo  ihem  from  our  colonies  and  other  pos- 
sessions abroad,  would  [wsaess  the  most  authentic  matcrinls  for  the  pr»- 
traction  of  hitlieno  unknown  regions,  and  for  the  gradual  correction 
of  those  errors,  which,  by  tlic  present  mode,  are  inseparable  from  our 
most  carefully  and  conscientiously  constructed  maps.  T^e  first  ftbject 
of  most  map-makers,  in  all  coiiniries,  is  pecuniary  advantage,  and  in 
accordance  with  this  they  cuter  to  the  wunts  of  the  moment,  heedlcfs 
of  the  (inality  of  the  article  they  supply.  With  such  an  estnblishmeot 
as  I  have  alluded  to,  it  would  be  otherwise;  its  primary  object  would 
be  the  construction  of  correct  maps;  and  as  those  bearing  the  stamp 
of  authority  would  soon  be  preferred  to  all  others,  remuneration  would 
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fallow  u  «  neeemuj  eoniequence.    Nor  !■  it  to  be  implied  that  m«p- 
WMkm  promulgete  error  designedly ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  their  in- 
terest to  make  their  iiut|M  as  correct  as  possible;  but  while,  an  the  one 
bud,  ibey  htn  not  geoenllj  «ccen  to  the  latest  and  beat  matcriala, 
n,  oo  the  other,  the  poKtical  events  of  the  day  frequently  occasion  a 
Ridden  call  for  cborographic  mapa,  which,   by  being  inimediat«1y 
rapouiled  to,  ofiera  a  chance  of  profit  too  great  not  to  be  eagerly 
MBtd ;  ukI  tfans  erode  kdcI  ill  digerted  delineations  are  dispersed,  to  dw 
injury  of  science.    Some  there  certainly  are  who  have  a  higher  ambition, 
aad  who  seek  not  only  to  combine  profit  with  reputation  for  accuracy, 
IM  who  are  content  to  let  their  ultimate  advantage  be  contingent  on 
pnof  of  their  scientific  alnlity :  such  will  ever  he  patronized  b j  the 
diKming  portion  ef  the  public ;  but  even  the  establishments  of  these 
iDeriloriona  iudividuals  must  be  greatly  deficient  in  the  requisite  re- 
agnrces  for  map^iuaking  on  a  large  scale.   The  care  and  time  required 
far  the  collatian  of  materials,  the  reductions,  the  copyings  and  corrections, 
both  before  and  after  engraving,  are  such  that  nothing  but  an  extensive 
■ale  can  Temnnerate;  but  to  supply  an  extensive  sale,  large  means  of 
commanding  the  services  of  engravers,  printers,  &c.,  are  requisite ;  all 
which  demands  great  capital  and  eztenuve  premises.   CcDiralization  in 
this  department  would  have  the  fiirther  advantage  of  ensuring  a  more 
perfect  and  systematic  uniforaiity  in  cartography.    At  present,  each 
nap-maker  has  bis  own  method  of  drawing,  sluuting,  colouring,  and 
writing.   Accorscy  ia  often  sacrificed  to  beauty  of  appearance.  The 
scale*  of  maps  are  arbitrarily  varied,  and  different  prujeclions  adopted 
far  the  same  country  or  portion  of  a  country ;  so  that  the  same  region 
pRtents  to  the  eye  a  different  contour,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  all 
dcfiatte  ideaa.    These  arc  disadvantages  which  one  central  carto- 
pqilde  eatablishment  would  greatly  diminish  or  wholly  do  away  with : 
lor  is  this  all ;  the  department  or  establishment  in  question  would 
beoome  the  grand  depOt  of  get^phical  archives,  as  essential  to  the 
pfsnnneDt  as  to  the  pnUic.    It  could  efleet  the  most  desirable  ex- 
disDgea  of  its  productions  with  the  maps,  cliarts,  and  memoirs  of  other 
cwitrics  ;  and  lastly,  not  the  least  of  its  advantages  would  be  the  train- 
Bg  of  an  efficient  body  of  practical  geographers. 

The  preceding  observations  ftnrcibly  recall  to  my  memory,  and  perhaps 
ief  may  do  the  aame  to  some  whom  I  am  addressing,  the  purport 
the  discourse  which  I  had  the  honour  of  delivering  to  you  on  the 
auumsary  of  1839,  in  reference  to  the  value  of  accurate  gc<^phical 
fawwle^  in  eur  military,  diplomatic,  ami  commercial  relations.  Thdr 
sifortancc  will  not  soond  in  your  ears  the  less  to  he  appreciated  than 
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it  WM  four  yean  agv}  and  tbougfa  one  nibject  of  diiciusioD,  at  Ikat 
periwj  tlwuf^t  to  be  almost  iuleiniinRble,  baa,  by  tbe  pndcDce  of 

iMt  CMuuciU,  liem  brought  to  t  conclnuoD ;  in  a  manner,  too,  wbich  I 
trukt  will  tuil  lead  to  further  miBUDderctandiDgi  in  rEdudog  it  to 
jtraclice.  ■till  ore  there  other  Murcea  of  diiagreement  between  na  and 
Mir  TraiiMtlantic  breUircD,  which  can  only  be  allayed  by  a  know- 
ledije  of  tlie  ground  we  are  contending  for.  I  do  not  propose  to  allnde 
furllier  to  that  luliject;  but  the  events  of  the  last  two  yeara  in  tbe 
rountriea  wcat  of  the  Indui  are  too  freah  in  our  memory  to  allow  na  (o 
remain  in*en(ible  to  the  paiamonnt  importance  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
iif  l\ic  |(C())(raphy  uf  all  countries  conterminous  to  our  own  poBseasioua, 
with  the  kait  poisible  loss  of  time.  The  operations  of  war  do  perhapa 
l<:ad  to  this  iinowledgc  in  a  more  direct  and  ra|ud  manner  than  the 
ibililtcratc  movetnctits  of  a  state  of  peace;  but  we  pay  as  exorbitant 
price  fur  knowledge  au  acquired,  and  gold  may  be  purchased  too  dearly. 

Nolwiiliitanding  the  large  deroandB  which  I  have  made  upon  your 

patiuncc  n)iiin  thi«  occasiun — the  fourth  occasion,  I  am  proud  to  asy,  on 
wliicli  1  have  iKriunncd,  however  inadequately,  this  mott  honourable 
and  plraaing  duty  of  the  President  of  the  B«yal  Geographical  Society— 
you  must  yet  lie  acnaiblc  that  I  have  paned  over  in  aitence  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  armsions  tu  gei^raphical  knowledge  which  have  been  ac- 
«|uirr<l  during  the  expired  year.  Some  of  tbe  moat  important  points  I 
havr  alimiitnl  tii  brin^t  before  you.  For  othera  I  refer  you  with  aatis- 
farliun  ht  our  own  Journal,  and  alto  to  the  eloquent  and  very  comprc- 
ln■ullivt^  disi'otirve  nhich  the  President  of  the  Gcugraphical  Society  of 
I'Hri«,  M.  Ciiiiiu  (iiidaine,  delivered  at  their  anniversary  meeting  on  the 
!)l)ih  of  IVivniber,  k*l  year.  But,  Gentlemen,  although  much  baa  been 
dime  *i\Kt  I  IuhI  latl  iho  ItoniHir  to  atldres*  you,  much  more  will,  I 
\w\>t,  W  rtfircietl  iu  ihc  year  now  opening  upon  us ;  and  in  the  same 
drgnv  ill  uhii-h  1  have  felt  my  own  inHl>ility  to  do  justice  to  tbe  ponlim 
iu  «hii'h  you  I'taivd  me,  do  I  exult  and  rejoice  for  your  aalcea,  and  in 
the  nanvr  of  the  uiible  ptirfuil  we  are  engaged  in,  that  tbe  gentleman 
«hoi»  y.'u  are  aKnit  to  el<v:  a>  niy  sucwwr  wilt  bring  to  your  service 
am)  cv^unoiU  n  name,  alrr.vly  d<cknl  wiih  the  most  distii^uiahed 
htwoun,  «h:ch  he  t\-uUi  have  rwfireil  ivm  the  profesama  of  the  kindred 
*i.';ru%v  of  fvx'iHY} — i<ne  wbiw  trtvel*  in  the  south  m  in  the  north  of 
K!it'.",v  Va^i-  liTio!  h;!a  fwn;-»r'iy  tVr  this  chair — one  who,  from  the 
k:-.,  « Itviiiv  *":-.\h  hf  t-.as  iia-r.trti:  in  -.he  kwks  cf  the  Tyrol,  and  in 
xa;:.-u>  o:Hcr  lUr  cvr.ucev^      m\<«  <s!seatty  of  late  in  tbe 
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migCB  rfthe  Uiml,  on  the  borderR  of  the  Asiatic  mi  Emaptm  amti- 
BCBti,  hu  oHDlullj  Gonliibuted  to  extend  our  wquaintance  with  the 
fcmu  and  conitnietion  of  thoie  countriu,  and  hu  ever  been  aensibly 
■live  to  the  inleretta  and  punuita  of  this  Society. 

I  beg  you,  therefore.  Gentlemen,  to  remember,  that  under  the  prMt- 
dncy  of  Mt.  MuwhuoD,  yon  will  not  be  expected  to  remain  idle  ipec- 
tators  of  what  the  rest  of  the  world  doing  in  the  cause  of  geography ; 
he  baa  a  peculiar  antipathy  to  drones,  hia  frienda  are  all  working  bees, 
after  bis  own  bshion,  and  I  shall  be  very  much  dig  appointed,  if,  at  the 
doM  of  faia  biennial  career  of  office,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
I^mdoQ  ahall  not  hare  gathered  ireah  laurels  from  the  garden  of  scien- 
tific discovery,  shall  not  hare  effected  something  eminently  deserving  of 
its  name,  and  of  the  royal  patron^e  which  we  have  received.  Amongst 
other  projects  opened  to  our  ambition  has  been  snggeated  to  us,  by  an 
active  and  most  intelligent  officer  of  the  Society,  a  new  map  of  the 
Chinese  Empire ;  for  which  the  events  of  late  years  must,  in  great  part, 
hafe  provided  ample  materinla :  I  mean  especially  the  Irontiera  of  that 
vast  empire.  The  interior  cannot,  of  course,  be  well  mapped  until 
farther  opportunities  shall  have  offered  themselves  for  verifying  and  cor- 
mting  tbefi)Tmer  operationsofthe  Jesuit  geographers!  hut  there  cannot 
bewaaiing  the  data  f»  very  great  imjntnrements  along  the  whole  of  the 
coast,  from  the  Tonquin  Gulf  to  the  head  of  the  Yellow  Sea ;  almoat 
every  part  of  this  coast  muBt  have  been  mure  or  less  examined  by  our 
omKis  and  steamers  during  the  last  three  years,  and  the  recent  obser- 
vationaofBiiiaian  snmyns,  MtnmameTS,  and  general  travellers,  English 
md  others,  who  have  viuted  the  eastern  and  northern  frontiers,  have 
greatly  ealaiged  our  knowledge  of  all  the  succcsBive  chains  of  those  high 
BonotainouB  districts  which  feed  the  several  affiuents  of  the  Oxua,  the 
Jsxaites,  the  Irtyach,  the  Obi,  the  Jenisei,  Lena,  and  Amour.  But 
ws  most  not  yet  expect,  whatever  pains  we  may  bestow  upon  it,  to  bring 
Rich  a  vast  undertaking  to  anything  approaching  to  a  ttale  of  perfection, 
pnticolarly  to  the  N.  and  £.  Immense  tracts  of  country  throughout 
this  line  still  remain  absolutely  unknown,  and  many  odiers,  tbongb 
iocceMively  explored,  have  never  been  surveyed  ;  but  we  may  lay  the 
foundations  of  something  better  than  lias  yet  been  attempted;  and  1^ 
only  proceeding  to  state  as  facts  what  have  ]>een  ascertained  as  such,  we 
Msy  hope  to  lead  many,and  to  misleaJ  none.  You  are,  of  course,  aware, 
and  I  have  already  alluded  to  this  subject,  of  the  great  field  of  inquiry 
which  has  lately  been  laid  open  to  the  learned  world  by  a  deeper  study 
gf  the  Chinese  langn^e,  for  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  labo- 
rioos  spirit  of  enterprise  amongst  our  neighbours  the  French ;  a  closer 
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Bltentioa  to  the  caatenls  of  their  tuBtoriea  h&s  pruved  that  the  literuy 
men  of  China  have  for  o  lone:  period  of  years  carried  on  the  most  accn- 
nite  inc|uiries  into  the  gen^iaphical  relntioiig  and  the  Blalistical  reEources 
of  their  more  diBtant  provinces,  particularly  towards  the  N.W,  of  the 
empire.  Their  BuoddhisI  pilgrims  have  also  ieft  detailed  accounts  of 
what  they  •hw  and  uliserved  when  they  visited  those  regions,  and  the 
rcEult  lias  been  that  Chinese  literature  has  been  fuund  to  contain  a  most 
valuable  mass  uf  information  respecting  the  early  Bud  ptesent  state  of 
thoee  countries,  far  beyond  what  European  scbnlart  ever  gave  iLem 
credit  for.  These  Buthorities  it  must  be  our  province  to  make  available 
for  the  purpose. 

I  have  one  more  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your  especial  attention  ; 
though  last,  it  is  not  tlie  least  j  perliaps,  indeed,  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance of  any.  It  is  not,  however,  the  most  agreeable — 1  mean  the 
stale  of  the  finances  of  the  Society.  From  the  Report  of  the  Council, 
read  to  the  meeting  by  the  Secretary,  you  have  seen  that  we  are  at  length 
out  of  debt,  and  that  our  real  annual  income  is  balanced  by  our  annual 
expenditure;  but  that  the  Council,  in  order  to  bring  this  about,  and  to 
enable  themKclves  to  pay  ^tithin  the  last  year  the  sums  e\iicoded  during 
that  year,  for  work  which  should  have  been  done  in  the  former  year, 
was  under  the  painful  necessity  of  agam  Irencliing  upon  the  Society's 
flock,  which  ii  now  reduced  lu  2510/.  stock,  the  interest  upon  which  ia 
94/.  19*.  per  annum.  The  heavy  expenses  occasioned  by  the  publication 
uf  the  Jourual  still  press  severely  upon  the  means  in  our  hands  i  but 
the  gratification  which  the  iudividual  members  of  the  Society  derive  bam 
its  punctual  aud  regular  delivery,  the  advantage  felt  from  the  mass  of 
useful  and  interesting  mailer  the  volumes  continue  to  contain,  arc  too 
gretit  to  allow  of  us  to  contemplate  fur  an  instant  the  suspension  of  that 
publication,  or  the  limitation  of  its  esteni ;  notwithstanding  the  fact, 
which  stares  us  in  the  face,  that  we  receive  buck  in  the  shape  of  this 
Jimrnul  at  least  one  bidf  of  the  amount  of  nur  annual  subscription. 
Those  indeed,  who  have  compounded  from  the  beginning  for  their 
atmual  payments,  have  already  received  back  the  full  value  of  tbcir 
compositions.  Our  expenses  are  reduced  to  the  most  moderate  scale, 
which  will  admit  uf  nur  keeping  up  the  necessary  establishment;  and 
the  Council  have  long  withheld  their  bands  irom  the  risk  of  incurring 
■ny  eilraordinary  espcnditure.  The  only  and  readiest  meatis  for  in- 
creasing our  funds,  the  most  natural  and  easy,  that  in  which  we  may  all 
help,  and  in  so  helping  both  gratify  ourselves  and  others,  is  that  each 
of  us  in  his  ow  n  separate  person  do  exeri  himself  to  procure  sa  addi- 
tional number  of  subscribers ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  sphere  of  the 
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Seac^'i  vpentiam  it  enlarged,  the  mw  of  oseful  ufinmBtioti  «e 
are  enaUed  aaanallj  to  lay  before  the  public  it  increated,  as  our  Journal 
hnprDTca  in  the  intereat  it  excitea,  aa  our  own  individual  interests  in 
diKuit  eouDtrie*  expand  with  the  extension  of  our  empire,  the  multiplica- 
taoD  of  our  coloniea,  the  opening  of  new  mart*  of  commercial  mteroonne 
in  die  diferent  parts  of  the  world,  in  proportion  aa  these  relations  duly 
and  bourlv  grow  upon  us,  so  must  we  not  only  not  relax  in  our  carea 
fiir  the  body  to  which  we  bekng,  but  we  niuU  join  heart  and  hand  to  do 
oar  beat  to  enluge  the  aphere  of  ita  activity,  and  to  give  new  vigour  to 
ill  life'a  blood. 
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I. — ExcUTsiou  lip  the  River  of  Cameroons  and  to  the  Bay  of 
Amboises.    By  Captain  W.  Allen,  R.N. 

In  the  months  of  May  ami  June.  1842,  while  waiting,  with 
H.M.  sleatn -vessels  VVilberforce  and  Soudan,  under  my  command, 
for  orders  from  England  respecting  the  future  movements  of  the 
Niger  Expedition,  I  look  advantiige  of  the  delay  to  e^iamiiie  some 
parts  of  the  coast  of  Africa  situated  near  Fernando  Po,  which  had 

MMn  alluded  to  in  the  instructions  from  my  Lords  of  the  Admi- 

'Wty. 

I  directed  my  attention  first  to  the  large  estuary  called  by  the 
Purtuguesc  Cameroons.  It  had  been  partly  surveyed  by  Captain 
Vidal ;  but  some  large  rivers,  which  were  supposed  to  discbarge 
llieir  waters  into  it — in  particular  the  Malimba— remained  unex- 
plored. These  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  examine  in  such  a  manner, 
«l  least,  as  would  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  their  magnitude  and 
iinporlance. 

By  carefully  feeling  our  way  with  ibe  lead,  we  arrived  safely 
01  tbe  anchorage  of  the  palm-oil  ships,  in  one  of  the  rivers  which 
has  retained  the  name  of  the  Cameroons.  Here  a  considerable 
trade  has  been  carried  on  for  many  years  with  a  tribe  of  the 
tiatives  who  have  settled  on  the  lowest  diluvial  part  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  where,  by  their  activity  in  collecting  palm-oil, 
and  their  intercourse  with  Europeans,  they  have  become  a  very 
large  and  im|)ortaiit  community,  possessing  such  a  degree  of 
civilization  as  to  render  them,  in  my  ojiinion,  highly  interesting, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  becoming  a  connecting  link  between  the 
civilized  European  and  the  less  advanced  natives  of  the  interior. 

These  native  settlers  are  at  present  subject  to  two  chiefs,  or 
principal  traders,  who  have  assumed  a  regal  style  and  title.  The 
towns  of  Kin(j  Bell  and  King  Aqua,  separated  only  by  a  Hlile 
brook,  are  of  great  extent  irdand.  The  houses  are  neatly  built  of 
bamboo,  in  wide  and  regular  streets  ;  but  the  number  of  plantain 
anJ  cucoa-aut  trees,  and  even  of  large  fields  of  maize  interspersed 
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among  the  houses,  render  il  impossible  to  furm  an  estimate  of  the 
size  and  populaliim  of  the  loivna.  I  had  no  time  to  walk  over 
them ;  and  no  credit  can  be  attached  to  the  extravagant  estimates 
of  the  natives.  They  are  indeed  an  asiemblage  of  villages,  or 
fowiLT,  as  they  call  them ;  each  named  after  the  head  of  a  family, 
who  selects  a  spol  of  ground,  and  adds  to  his  town  ia  proporlion 
as  he  increases  ihc  number  of  his  wives  and  slaves.  The  settle- 
ments are  situated  on  a  plain,  which,  being  elevated  50  feel  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  and  being  of  a  saudy  nature,  tjiay  be  con- 
sidered as  comparatively  healthy — an  inference  corrobiiraled  by 
the  apjiearance  of  the  natives,  and  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Lilley, 
agent  to  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Jackson,  who  has  resided  there 
nearly  ten  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  constant  intercourse  kept  up  with  the 
Iribes  of  the  interior— who  bringdown  pabn-oit  in  their  canoes— 
the  nature  and  even  the  names  of  the  rivers  which  furnish  ihe 
means  of  transp()rt  for  this  valuable  article  have  hitherto  re- 
mained unknown.  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  information  from  the 
chiefs,  and  most  intelligent  men,  but  found  their  accounts  so  vague 
and  unsatisfactory,  that  I  resolved  on  penetrating  as  far  as  I  cnnld. 
without  risking — what  was  of  paramount  importance — the  heallli 
of  my  crew. 

1  first  attempted  to  gain  the  main  branch  of  the  rii  er  in  tbe 
Wilberforce;  and  with  the  assislanee  of  Mr.  Lilley — of  King 
Bell — and  of  a  good  pilot,  I  proceeded  up  the  .libareb  creeli. 
which  Was  said  by  the  pilot  Glasgow  to  be — though  a  circuilom 
route — the  safest  channel  V>  the  mnin  river.  I,  however,  found 
that  it  was  not  deep  enough  to  warrant  my  going  more  than  7  or  8 
miles  from  the  anchorage;  but  before  1  turned  hack  I  explored 
another  creek,  the  BAmano,  as  far  as  il  could  be  done  with  safely 
This  creek  had  diminished  very  much  at  the  highest  point  I 
reached,  both  in  breadth  and  depth;  and  Glasgow  said  il  lernii- 
nales  at  about  IJ  mile  further  on  towards  the  mountains.  It 
doubtless  receives  some  of  the  drainage  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  range  of  mountains,  behind  the  lofty  Canieroons,  or  Mongo 
ma  Lobah.  which  we  could  see  a-head. 

Having  failed  in  the  attempt  to  jienetratc  by  these  creeks.  1 
tried  the  direct  channel,  wliich  lies  close  to  llie  actual  left  bank  nf 
the  river;  hut  found  it  so  narrow  and  shallow  that,  considerias 
the  fearful  consequences  of  being  left  aground  at  the  spring-tide,  I 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  idea  of  passing — in  the  steam-i'essel — 
the  Mangrove  islands,  which  conceal  the  true  nature  of  the  river, 
and  therefore  resolved  on  trying  what  could  be  done  bv  a  short 
excursion  in  a  boat.  A  fine  forty-f<«it  galley,  which  had  been  in- 
tended for  a  trip  to  Bussah  on  the  Niger,  was  h.islily  fitted  with 
double  awnings,  a  swivel,  in  the  bow,  small  arms,  and  scverit) 
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days'  provisions,  and  wiili  a  cmw  of  nine  black  men  under  my 
faiililul  head  Kruman,  Jack  Smoke,  who  was  so  unwearied  in  hit 
attentions  to  me  during  sickness  on  my  6rst  vojn^e  up  the  Niger, 
I  took  with  me  also  Lieutenant  Sidney,  snrveying  officer,  Mr. 
Terry,  chief  clerk  to  ilie  Commissioners,  and  Mr.  Slerlin?,  assist- 
anl  surgeon.  Mr.  Liiley,  agent  to  Messrs.  Hamillon  and  Jackson, 
kindly  volunteered  to  accompany  me,  and  from  his  cunnexions, 
and  koowledg'e  of  the  customs  of  tlie  natives,  he  was  of  the  greatest 
sen  ice.  f  also  engaged  King  Bell  and  Prince  Beppo  with  their 
canoes  of  about  thirty-five  paddles  each. 

We  sL-irted  soon  after  noon  on  the  7th  of  May,  1842,  with  the 
fliKnl-iide,  Ije.iuii/ul  weather,  anil  an  agreeable  tenrjperaiure. 
OIil  Glasgow,  an  intelligent  pilot,  who  could  speak  good  English, 
was  at  the  helm,  and,  soon  after  leaving  the  vessel,  we  entered 
the  narrow  and  direct  channel  on  the  left  bank.  King  Bell 
look  the  lea<l,  but  was  soon  out  of  sight,  us  with  onr  heavily  laden 
boat  and  few  paddies  we  could  not  keep  pace  with  him.  We 
Mon  found  ourselves  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  creeks,  formed 
by  ntuneroDS  mud  islands  thickly  overgrown  with  mangroves, 
Glasgoiv,  however,  appeared  to  know  bis  way  quite  well,  and  he 
attended  to  my  insirucllons  to  follow  the  windings  of  the  channel, 
which  fretjuently  led  us  close  to  the  bushes;  a  leadsman  in  the 
bonr  of  the  boat  continually  called  out  the  soundings,  and  Mr. 
^iidney  laid  down  the  course  of  the  river  as  we  proceeded.  In 
these  parts  vre  hod  in  some  places  10  feet  water,  but  suddenly 
ahoaling  to  '1  or  3  as  we  approached  the  skirts  of  tht;  numerous 
Band-I>ankg,  which  at  this  season  sometimes  stretched  nearly  across 
the  river,  leaving  but  a  narrow  j>assag:e — even  for  a  boat — under 
the  overhanging  boughs  of  tlie  trees. 

The  aspect  of  these  islands  escited  anything  but  pleasurable 
emotions  ;  for  the  decayed  vegetable  matter  with  which  they  were 
twered,  and  the  slimy  roots  of  the  mangrove,  emitted  a  highly 
offensive  odour,  and  our  progress  was  in  frequent  danger  of  inler- 
niption  by  the  Iruuks  and  brunches  of  fallen  trees. 

After  an  hour's  jiaddling  we  got  clear  of  the  islets,  and  came 
upon  a  sheet  of  water  about  20C0  yards  wide,  from  which  we 
mnld  see  the  vessels  (it  anchor  off  Bell's  Town,  about  5  miles 
distant.  We  soon  afterwards  entered  another  ruirrow  channel, 
between  two  islands,  which  were,  however,  of  much  more  agree- 
able aspect :  the  mangroves  ilisappeareil  at  the  upper  end,  where 
the  pilot  said  the  tide  ceases.  By  this  expression  he  only  meant 
that  the  water  teases  to  be  salt — a  circunistante  indicated  by  the 
change  in  the  character  of  the  vegctatiiin.  The  swelling  of  the 
tide  is  felt  at  the  farthest  point  which  we  reached  in  this  little 
Toy«ge. 

The  first  trees,  as  on  the  Lower  Niger,  were  low  palma,  with 
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immensf  arcliing  leaves  or  branches  (called  errnneoualv  bamboo), 
friim  wbich  ihe  natives  extract  the  beit  palm  wine,  called  Nimba. 
The  long  ribs  of  their  branches  are  useil  for  the  roofs  of  huts. 
Wiih  these  are  inlermised  ferns,  the  paudanus,  and  a  variety  of 
bushes  and  shrubs  of  small  frrtiwih.  The  foliage  appeared  of  a 
healthier  hue  ;  the  banks,  though  still  low.  were  firm  ;  and  the 
richness  of  the  vegetable  kingilom  increased  rapidly  as  we  ad- 
vanced, espetially  when  on  lea\-ing  the  narrow  channel  before 
mentioned  and  p;i3sing  the  upjicr  end  of  the  Jibareh  creek,  we 
attained  the  princiiial  object  of  our  little  voyage — the  main  un- 
divided river — a  broad  and  magnificent  stream  resembling  some 
of  the  reaches  of  the  Niger  below  Aboh,  and  alMut  400  or  500 
yards  wide.  The  banks  at  the  margin  of  the  water  were  ihicklv 
covered  with  the  long  grass  peculiar  to  African  rivers;  immedi- 
ately behind  came  ferns,  patches  of  plantains,  and  bushes  of  end- 
less vnrietv  of  form  and  foliage ;  many  in  full  flower,  and  nearly 
all  thickly  matted  with  innumerable  graceful  creepers.  Behind 
these  rise  the  slender  palm,  the  cocoa-nut.  and  the  gigantic 
liombax,  the  strength  of  whose  buttresses  enables  it  to  defy  the 
rage  of  the  tornado,  and  to  afford  shelter  and  protection  to  the 
numerous  forest  trees  that  group  around  it. 

This  part  of  the  river  was  said  to  be  a  favourite  haunt  of  hip- 
popotami and  alligators,  though  we  had  not  an  opp<)rtunily  of 
seeing  any.  The  iiflernoon  was  very  fine,  and  the  breeze  from 
the  sea  refreshing,  tlie  temperature  of  the  air  was  84°,  and  that 
of  the  water  83°  ;  the  declining  sun  added  a  tone  of  gaiety  to  the 
scenery.  Some  distance  ahead,  and  discernible  only  by  his 
British  red  ensign  and  the  sparkling  of  the  dripping  paddles. 
King  Bell's  canoe  glided  rapidly  along  the  left  bank,  his  men 
keeping  tunc  to  the  wild  notes  of  his  singing  boy,  which  were  re- 
turned distinctly  by  the  echo  of  the  opposite  bank.  Far  behind 
us,  in  the  long  reach,  came  the  canoe  of  Prince  Beppo,  also 
decked  with  a  gay  flag — whilst  frequently  on  either  side  of  us 
little  barques,  containing  each  but  one  crouching  native,  darted 
across  the  stream  or  along  the  dark  banks,  seeking  shelter  among 
the  long  grass,  alarmed  at  the  novel  appearance  of  white  men  in 
these  hitherto  unexplored  waters.  Soon  large  huts  were  seen  on 
the  hanks,  the  property  of  domestic  slaves  belonging  to  Bell  or 
Aqua.  There  were  spacious  clearings  around  the  huts,  culti- 
vated with  bananas,  plantains,  cocoa,  &c,,  .ill  denoting  plenty; 
and  the  cleanliness  of  the  houses  and  the  platforms  in  front  far 
surpassed  the  miserable  hovels  of  the  lean  and  dirty  ■'  getitlemen  ' 
on  the  lower  parts  of  the  Niger.  As  we  advanced,  villages  be- 
came numerous,  and  all  had  a  comfortable  appearance,  being 
built  in  the  neat  style  of  the  Cameroons  l')wns.  As  most  of  the 
principal  natives  were  in  the  habit  of  trading  with  the  ships,  they 
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frequently  recognised  Mr.  Lilley,  anil  the  in(|uiries  lliey  made 
dispelled  ihe  idea  thai  we  were  going  among  an  uncivilized 
people. 

At  3  miles  from  ibe  apex  of  the  Delia  we  passed  a  tribulary 
stream:  Glasgow  said  it  was  navlfrable  to  a  place  called  Abo, 
which  we  could  reach  by  sunset.  Near  this,  on  the  left  bank,  a, 
farm  belonging  lo  one  of  Aqua's  domestic  slaves,  Takoh  Ma- 
kumbiih,  slriick  us  as  being  in  a  very  favourable  situation,  for  the 
hank  is  high,  and  the  soil,  though  light,  is  apparently  good  ;  ihe 
neatness  of  the  huts  and  the  cultivation  were  remarkable.  The 
opposite,  or  right  hank,  also  became  gradually  more  elevated. 

About  3  miles  further  we  arrived  at  what  is  called  the  sliallow- 
est  part  of  the  river :  it  was  then  a  broad  sheet  of  water  (000  yards), 
though  it  just  covers  the  sandbanks.  However,  in  two  moona, 
according  to  Glasgrnv's  account,  there  would  be  plenty  of  water. 
He  pointed  to  some  giiiss  at  least  15  feet  high,  on  the  right  bank, 
over  which  he  said  the  canoes  paddled  with  ease.  At  that  time 
n  gjeat  portion  of  the  low  lands  must  be  under  water.  A  little 
afKiie  this  the  river  becomes  much  narrower,  not  being  more  than 
350  yards,  with  a  depth,  though  rarely,  of  18  or  'iO  feet.  The 
stream  is  in  fact  divided  by  the  Wuri  Island,  which  is  also  the 
commencement  of  the  country  of  that  name,  in  which  a  different 
-  dialect  is  sjKiken  from  that  which  is  used  by  the  Cnmeroons  or 
Dualla  nation  lower  down,  The  Wuri  country  is  celebrated  for 
its  vams,  which  are  taken  down  the  river  for  sale.  As  evening  was 
drawing  on.  and  the  current  was  strong  against  us,  we  made  the 
best  of  our  way  to  reach  ibe  town  belonging  to  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Lilley.  where  be  proposed  we  should  sleep.  The  news  of  our 
approach  had  been  spread  by  King  Bell  and  his  men,  who  fre- 
quently stopped  at  the  farms  and  villages,  so  that  the  banks  were 
thronged  niih  natives,  who  saluted  us  as  we  passed  with  deafen- 
ing shouts,  screams,  and  laughter  ;  the  women  of  course  evincing 
the  greatest  surprise  and  delight  at  the  novelty  of  our  appear- 
ance. 

With  the  exception  of  some  lilde  eminences  of  a  friable  sort  of 
sandstone,  the  country  appeared  lo  be  level.  When  the  low  lands 
are  overflowed,  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  retreat  to  these 
higher  grounds,  which  they  reaih  in  their  canoes,  paddling  over 
llieir  former  plantations.  They  prepare  for  this  periodical  emer- 
gency by  laying  in  a  stock  of  smoked  fish,  and  yams  cut  in  slices 
and  baked,  which  form  a  convenient  provision  for  travelling. 
Thus  provided,  they  live  in  temporary  huis  lill  the  waters  subside, 
and  allow  them  lo  return  lo  their  former  residences,  to  plant  and 
reap  idl  ihe  nest  season. 

At  5  P.M.  we  arrived  at  Bona-pia,  the  landing-place  or  wharf  of 
town  called  Andfimako.    Here  we  found  King  Bell  and  Beppo 
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waiting  for  us,  havin<;  made  up  their  miods  not  to  go  an;  further; 
and  they  used  every  argument  ti>  prevail  on  mc  lo  pass  lite  nighl 
there,  in  «hich  the  chief  of  the  town  joined,  n-iih  a  very  oirdiaJ 
invitation.    I  was,  however,  anxious  to  profit  hy  the  remainine 
daylight  to  reach  the  next  town,  as  it  would  shorten  our  work  foe 
the  following  day.    Afler  a  sufUcient  explanation,  «hich  was  not, 
however,  heard  amidst  the  uoise  and  squubhling.  I  pushed  on  to 
the  town  of  Wana  Mjikembi.  which  we  reached  at  dark,  but  found 
that  the  chief— Mr.  Lilley's  friend — having  been,  it  appears, 
summoned  to  a  palaver  at  a  town  higher  up  ihe  river,  w.is  absent, 
and  that  his  people  dared  not  enterldn  us  iu  his  absence.  Bell 
was  unwilling  lo  land  under  these  circumstances,  as  he  said  be 
could  not  be  received  in  a  manner  becoming  his  dignity.  We 
found  him,  however,  enjoying  the  hospitnbty  of  the  inferior  people 
by  drinking  deeply  of  iheir  palm  wine.    The  sight  of  the  mise- 
rable huts  which  we  saw  from  the  boat  close  to  the  muddy  hank, 
and  the  attacks  of  myriads  of  mosr|uitoes  and  sand- flics,  matle  mr 
think  better  of  Bell's  adi-ice.  and  regret  not  having  accepted  ihe 
invitation  of  ihe  chief  of  Andamako.    We  knew  not  how  we 
might  fare  if  we  tried  for  a  lodging  further  up  the  river.  My 
men  were  tired,  having  pulled  without  resting ;  and  I  was  un- 
willing, by  pushing  them  too  hard  on  the  first  day,  to  weaken 
them  for  the  second.    King  Rell.  however,  settled  the  matter  h 
assuring  me  that  there  was  no  town,  within  two  hours'  pull,  able 
lo  afford  us  decent  accommodation.    We  therefore  turned  baet. 
and  glided  rapiillv  down  with  the  I'urrent,  to  Bona-pia.  where  *c 
were  rcceive<l  by  King  Bell  and  his  friends,  amid  a  slorm  of  un- 
intelligible welcome. 

After  the  long  confinement  in  a  cramped  jiosition  in  the  bo«t, 
we  were  glad  to  land ;  and  having  provided  ourselves  wilh  such 
necessaries  from  our  stores  as  might  conduce  in  some  degree  lo 
our  comfort,  where  so  little  was  to  be  expected,  we  began  oar 
march  along  a  well-beaten  path,  at  first  abruptiv  rising  from  the 
hank  of  ihe  river,  and  afterwards  preserving  a  gradual  ascent  for 
about  half  a  mile.  The  dew  fell  heavily  ;  but,  fatigued  as  ve 
were,  we  could  not  but  enjoy  the  gratification  of  stretching  our 
limbs  on  terra  firma.  Overhead  flilled  numercius  fire-flies.  awl 
every  bush  was  illuminated  by  their  brdliant  coruscations.  A  few 
straggling  roi>t«  across  the  path,  which  causeil  us  now  and  then  bt 
stumble,  were  the  only  obstacles  lo  our  progiess;  and  an  easy 
walk  of  less  than  half  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  residence  of  the 
chief  or  "  gentleman"  of  Andamako. 

An  immense  concourse  of  people  awaited  our  arrival,  and  no 
sooner  had  we  reached  our  destination  than  we  found  ourselves 
enclosed  in  a  dense  mass  of  men,  women,  and  children.  E<eu 
the  briincbes  of  the  old  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  street  and  in 
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front  «f  the  chiefs  house,  were  loaileil  with  dark  urchins ;  yet, 
noiwiihslamling  the  noveltj  of  the  sight  of  Europeans  in  this 
inlanil  Alrican  village,  oo  snmiying  act  nor  insulting  jest  was  in- 
dulged in  at  our  expense. 
-  When  the  ceremonial  for  oor  reception  was  preparetl,  the 
^rowd  gave  way,  and  the  chief— a  powerful  old  man,  whose  grey 
MYK)/  '  told  of  many  a  scorching  summer's  sun  ' — came  forward  and 
conducted  us  to  seats  in  front  of  his  own  door  :  a  chair  was  placed 
for  me  in  ihe  middle,  Mr.  Lilley  was  provided  with  a  stool  on  one 
side  of  me,  and  King  Bell  with  one  on  the  other  :  the  rest  of  our 
party  accommodated  themselves  very  well  on  a  long  piece  of 
timber  at  the  head  of  the  snble  warriors  forming  our  escort.  By 
this  arrangement  we  had  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  crowd  in 
fnmt  and  at  a  more  convenient  distance.  The  red  glare  of  a 
lamp  of  palm-oil.  fised  to  the  mud-wall  behind  us.  plnved  upon 
the  moving  mass  of  dark  beings,  making  the  deep  shades  of  night 
still  deeper  in  the  background ;  and  ))roducing,  by  the  lurid  glow 
it  shed  on  all  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  a  picture  of  the 
most  unique  description. 

After  waiting  a  considerable  time — during  which  the  good- 
natured  people  endeavoured  to  amuse  us  by  playing  tricks  with  a 
poor  idiot- — a  substantial  supjjcr  was  scrveil  up  on  a  long  chest, 
the  utilily  of  which  is  undeniable,  as,  according  to  custom,  after 
having  had  the  custody  of  its  owner's  riches  during  his  life,  it  is 
destined  to  be  the  depositary  of  bis  mortal  remiuns,  when  obliged, 
by  the  universal  enemy,  to  relinquish  bis  "grip  on  this  warld'a 
gear."  Whether  this  individual  coffer  had  as  yet  figured  in  the 
rapacity  either  of  a  treasury  or  a  coffin,  I  do  not  know,  hut  it 
serveil  us  equally  well  as  a  table.  The  sup]>er  was  composed 
chiefly  of  stews  of  goat,  mutton,  fowls,  plantains,  yams,  &c., 
some  with  palm-oil  and  some  without,  at  my  express  desire; 
though  I  confess  that  the  fresh  pure  oil — which  is  a  constant  in- 
gredient in  native  cookery — is  much  more  jialatable  than  I  had 
imagined  ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  extremely  wholesome.  King  Bell, 
though  he  took  a  glass  of  grog  to  keep  us  company,  refused  to 
sup  until  we  had  finished,  out  of  compliment  to  while  men;  but 
when  he  began  he  rapidly  made  up  for  lost  time,  by  a  well 
directed  attack  on  an  ample  calabash  of  stew,  prepared  for  hia 
capecial  appetite.  In  appeasing  his  hunger,  however,  he  showed 
himself  mindful  of  the  wants  of  his  watchful  attendants,  by 
jiiiching  to  them,  ever  and  anon,  a  bone,  or  a  morsel  of  meat, 
with  his  own  royal  hand.  There  was  no  unseemly  scrambling 
for  liis  majesty's  favour,  every  one  appeared  to  know  for  whom  tho 
mouthful  was  intended,  by  the  direction  it  look  in  its  flight  over 
Uieir  beads. 

being  ended,  every  thing  was  cleured  away,  and  tha 
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Cofiin  was  well  garnished  niih  spirits  ;  and,  altbniigh  we  all  fell 
weary  and  sleepy,  we  were  obliged  ti>  submit  to  smne  potations 
Bad  a  lung  palaver  on  the  subject  of  our  visit  in  the  river,  and  to 
listen  patiently  to  the  evidently  much  mutilated  translation  of  the 
eloquence  and  lengthy  ar^meiita  of  the  ooisy  council.  At  last, 
after  an  hour's  hart!  battle— lu  words — between  King  Bell,  the 
gentleman  of  the  town,  and  one  or  two  of  the  most  notable  wise- 
heads,  it  was  resolved  that  a  fetiche  should  determine  whether  it 
was  proper  that  I  should  continue  my  voyage  up  the  river  or  re- 
turn by  the  way  I  had  come,  leaving  my  wishes  enlirelv  out  of 
the  question.  The  ceremony — over  which  1  had  no  control  to 
prevent  or  modify — having  been  duly  perfi)rmed,  it  appeared  Hi 
be  decided,  without  appeal,  that  my  expedition  was  at  an  end. 
I  modestly  ventured  to  express  an  oppisite  determination,  but.  as 
I  thought  it  the  wiser  course  not  to  waste  the  precious  boors  of 
sleep  in  useless  disputes,  1  deferred  till  the  morrow  should 
enable  me  to  execute  my  purpose  in  despite  of  the  fetiche.  1  n  the 
meantime,  in  order  to  divert  their  attention  and  cut  short  their 
arguments,  1  ordered  a  rocket  lo  be  fired,  which  had  the  desired 
effect  of  bewildering  them  between  admiration  and  fear.  After 
strolling  up  and  down  the  clean  street  for  some  time  to  obtain  a 
little  fresh  air,  1  turned  inlu  the  chief's  own  hut.  which  had  been 
vacated  in  my  favour.  Other  huts  were  prepared  for  Mr.  Lilley, 
Mr.  Terry,  and  Mr.  Sterling,  though  the  two  latter  preferred 
sleeping  in  the  tree.  \Iy  hut  was  large  and  appamiily  clean, 
but  it  was  in  vain  I  tried  to  sleep,  for  the  continual  noise  of  the 
lingering  gossips  outside,  the  scampering  of  the  rats  overhead  and 
all  ai'ound  mc,  the  buzzing  and  tickling  of  myriads  of  sand-flies — 
though  there  were  no  mosquitoe-s— and  the  many  salient  points  in 
the  bamboo  frame  which, — covered  by  a  mat, — formed  my  couch  ; 
all  these  were  sufficient  inducements  for  me  to  lie  awake,  and 
long  for  the  morning,  to  enable  me  to  renew  my  voyage.  When 
davlight  at  length  arrived  1  proposed  to  Bell  to  start  before  the 
sun  should  attain  power;  but  he  declared  that  his  people  could 
not  pull  without  breakfast,  and  the  preparation  of  this  meal  was 
delayed  by  a  variety  of  untoward  circumstances;  among  whicb, 
not  the  least  important  was  the  perversity  of  the  devoted  goat, 
who  required  to  be  caught  three  or  four  times  before  he  would 
allow  himself  lo  be  killed,  skinned,  and  stewed;  so  that  by  the 
time  ibis  very  important  affair  was  dispatched,  and  we  had  taken 
leave  of  our  kind  host,  it  was  9  o'clock. 

On  our  way  down  lo  the  boat  we  were  met  by  a  great  number 
of  men  armed  with  muskets,  who  saluted  me  very  civilly  in  pass- 
ing ;  but  pre\ious  to  our  embarkation  they  surrounded  Mr.  Ltlluj 
and  King  Bell,  and  engagetl  them  in  an  animated  discussion  on 
ihc  subject  of  our  further  advance.    At  limes  the  palaver  seemed 
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to  grt  on  smoothly  ennugL.  at  others  the  interlocubirs  brolie  out 
into  passion»t«?  esclamntio:)  and  the  wildest  gestures,  which,  being 
simultaneous  on  the  part  of  the  nnlii'ea,  showed  them  to  be  unani- 
mous in  their  unseasonable  stipulations.  My  fears  for  Mr. 
Liiley's  safety  were  allayed  by  bis  perfectly  composed  demeanour, 
as  he  stood  in  the  ceiiire  of  this  apparenllv  an^ry  group.  When 
he  came  into  the  boat  he  esplaiiied,  that  these  people  hail  come 
from  the  towns  above  lo  inform  me  that,  if  we  proceeded  on  our 
voyage,  we  should  meet  with  a  very  bad  and  savage  set  of  men, 
from  whom  our  lives  would  be  in  the  greatest  danger.  The 
orator  added,  that  since  the  white  men  had  come  to  their  country 
they  considered  their  honour  pledged  for  our  safely,  and  therefore 
they  could  not  suffer  us  to  expose  ourselves  to  such  peril;  but 
iLai  if  we  were  obstinate,  and  would  not  take  the  warning  of  our 
best  and  warmest  friends,  they  would  be  reduced  Ui  the  disa- 
greeable necessity  of  shooting  us  themselves,  in  order  to  save  us 
imd  ihem  from  the  disgrace  and  mortification  of  being  killed  by 
bush  men. 

I  knew  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  this  to  be  that  they  were 
jealous  of  our  becoming  acquainted  with  the  river;  and  fe.ired  if 
they  allowed  us  lo  penetrate  beyond  their  territories,  that  their 
neighbours  would  participate  in  the  advantages  of  intercourse  with 
the  while  men.  It  was  evident  ibal  if  ihey  were  fully  bent  on 
carrying  their  merciful  inlenlions  into  effect.  I  had  not  sufficient 
means  to  justify  my  obstinacy.  However  1  thought  it  better  to 
treat  the  affair  in  a  cavalier  manner,  so  I  "laugherl  at  their  fears 
for  our  safety,  and  said  that  my  present  intention  was  <mly  to  go 
as  far  as  the  upper  end  of  Wuri  Island,  which  I  was  resolved  to 
do,  bul  that  I  might  possibly  return  with  the  fire-ship,  and  then  1 
would  see  wlio  would  dare  to  slop  a  white  man  and  the  Queen  of 
England's  ship.  The  men  on  the  bank  then  gave  three  loud 
shouts,  whether  in  acquiescence,  or  defiance,  I  did  not  know ;  bul 
ihey  suSi^rcd  us  to  proceetl  unmolested.  The  men  on  the  bank 
of  Wuri  Island  participated  in  the  anxiety  about  our  intentions, 
and  all  asked  if  we  were  going  to  the  Budiman's  country.  Some 
seemed  satisfied  with  our  answer,  others  endeavoured  to  stop  us 
by  remonstrances  and  angry  gesliculatioQ.  I  was  much  amused 
by  the  nonchalance  of  <mr  pilot  Glasgow,  who  steered  us  steadily 
on  our  course,  without  condescending  to  repeat  his  answers. 

Wuri  island  is  about  5J  miles  in  length  by  about  3  wide.  It 
is  beautifully  wooded  with  a  great  variety  of  trees,  among  which 
the  magnificent  bombax  stands  the  monarch  of  them  ail.  The 
hanks  are  steep  and  high  on  the  immediate  border  of  the  river, 
but  the  ground  within  is  very  low  and  swampy.  This  enables 
the  natives  to  catch  fish  in  a  very  simple  manner,  by  cutting  wide 
trenches  through  the  bank,  so  thai  when  the  wnter  rises  in  the 
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river  !t  flows  by  ihesc  c!iaiiiw;ls  lo  llie  tow  grounil  befaiml.  form- 
ing liirge  basins,  inio  which  great  quaiilitics  of  fish  find  iheir  wajf. 
aud  are  retained  by  means  of  sluices.  When  the  river  falla  ihe 
water  is  lei  off  a^ain,  a  net  having'  bten  previuusly  placed  acrott 
the  apcrlute.  by  which  means  the  exit  of  the  finb  is  eflcctuallj 
prevented.  Another  method  of  fishing  is  practised  on  ibis  river, 
as  well  OS  on  the  lower  Niger.  A  large  wicker  enclosure  it 
formed  closed  to  the  bank,  baring  a  sliding  floor  at  the  outer  tide, 
and  a  bail  within.  A  person  watches  from  a  stage  or  little  but 
built  close  to  the  basket  or  enclosure,  and  when  be  sees  that  a  fixb 
bus  entered  and  is  fairly  engaired  with  the  bait  be  lets  fall  the 
sliiling  door  and  prevents  the  retreat  of  his  victim. 

The  island  appeared  to  be  very  tbicklv  peopled,  but  only  oa 
the  banks.  The  huts  formed  a  continuous  lowu  for  nearly  half 
of  its  circuit  at  the  upper  end.  The  people  gathered  in  cTuwds 
at  every  landing-place,  inviting  us  lo  loiid;  and  I  be  young  women 
and  children  ran  along  the  bank  abreast  of  us  for  a  great  distaruw. 
We  noticed  some  girls  who  were  beautifully  formed — -the  grace- 
ful action  of  their  linihs  in  running  being  unimpeded  by  any 
garments ;  though  ibey  appeared  lo  appreciate  the  value  of 
ornament,  from  the  tasteful  nav  in  which  their  beads  were  dressed 
with  l.irge  beads,  &c.  On  reaching  the  upper  end  of  VVuri  Island 
wc  turned  into  the  Ebonjeh  Creek,  which  separates  il  from  the 
main  laud  on  the  left  hank.  This  creek  or  branch  is  much  nar- 
rower than  ihe  other.  Tiie  banks  were  here  also  crowded  with 
peiiplcj  who  ran  along  shoulmg  and  waving  us  lo  land.  Passing 
rapidly  down  with  the  current,  we  soon  rejoined  the  main  strettm. 

The  pilot  having  assured  me  that  the  town  of  A  bo,  at  the  source 
of  the  Ultle  alflueut  we  hail  passed  in  going  up. — the  Vabiang 
river, — was  at  a  distance  of  imly  alxmt  6  hours,  and  navigable  for 
(anoes,  1  determined  on  exploring  it.  We  bad  the  benefit  of  a 
little  flood  tide.  The  stream  is  much  narrower  than  the  other, 
being  only  about  120 yards  wide;  and  at  G  miles  it  is  divided  byn 
low  woody  island.  We  were  obliged  to  take  the  nom>wer  ehaancl, 
the  other  being  blocked  up  by  large  trees  thrown  across  lo  impede 
the  navigation  of  hostile  canoes.  Our  braiK'h  was  so  narrow  that 
in  si>me  places  oars  would  have  touched  the  branches  of  the  trees 
on  either  side,  which  however  stretch  out  a  very  ci>nsiUerablc  dis- 
tance from  the  bank.  1 1  was  also  full  of  snags,  or  Iruidu  of  trees, 
against  one  of  which  we  siruck  violently,  and  1  thought  wc  had 
knocked  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  as  the  water  was  rushins 
in  very  fast,  hut  il  proved  lo  be  only  the  plug  knocked  out.  The 
smell  in  this  creek  was  very  offensive  from  the  quantity  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter  <m  the  lianks,  which  in  some  phices  were  very 
tliickiy  malted  with  creeping  phmia  ;  these  afford  biding  places 
fur  canoes,  which  arc  drawn  into  a  leafy  cavern  by  a  small  aper- 
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ture  among  the  langic,  like  the  opening  to  a  nest.  We  were  very 
glad  la  to  the  main  stream,  above  the  island;  but  hail  not 
pmceedcd  far,  when  a  heavv  shower  of  rain  obliged  us  to  take 
sheller  in  a  hut  at  the  fool  of  a  hill.  As  there  apjiearcd  lo  be 
little  chance  of  Its  i-learing  up.  I  sent  lo  reconnoilre  a  village 
railed  Kukki,  which  Glasgow  said  was  at  a  short  distance,  and 
having  iiscerlained  that  we  could  be  accoininodateil,  I  resolves!  on 
passing  the  night  there,  with  the  view  of  proceeding  to  Abo  in 
ibe  morning,  if  possible. 

The  walk  up  the  gentle  hill  to  ibe  village  was  through  a  beau- 
liful  and  well-cuitivateil  country,  in  which  partial  clearings  had 
left  magnificent  clumps  ol'  trees.  We  found  the  chief  in  great 
distress  at  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  iheit  morning  while  he 
was  out  shooting.  1  saw  a  very  large  antelojie  which  be  had 
brought  in.  In  the  intervals  of  his  howling  he  drove  a  hard  bnr- 
gain  with  me  for  the  hoofs  and  horns,  which  were  all  that  I  could 
prevail  on  him  lo  part  with. 

The  village  was  like  the  others,  composed  of  neat  hul5  on 
either  side  of  a  tolerably  wide  aiul  straight  street,  which  had  also 
the  merit  of  beinR  clean  swept.  The  cook-hiiuses  were  all  <le- 
tachcd,  and,  being  open  at  the  side,  we  preferred  sleeping  in 
tbem,  to  the  confinement  of  the  close  huts;  and  «e  should  have 
probably  enjoyed  a  good  night's  rest,  after  a  subsuimial  supjier 
which  was  prepared  for  us,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  incessant 
bowling  of  the  women,  who  held  a  wake  over  the  dead  body  of 
the  chief  's  wife. 

The  morning  proved  very  cold  and  foggy,  and  as  the  river  had 
become  very  narrow,  with  rank  vegetation  on  its  banks,  from 
which  a  noxious  vapour  was  rising,  I  would  not  venture  any  fur- 
ther, but  returned  towards  the  Wilberforcc.  The  town  Abo,  which 
I  wished  lo  have  reached,  was  said  to  be  about  4  hours  higher 
uj),  and  lo  be  situated  near  some  rocks,  over  which  the  river 
\  abiang  falls  almut  50  feet,  as  well  as  I  could  understand  from  the 
imperfect  description  of  the  natives.  At  the  distance  of  4  hours 
overland,  W.N.W.,  I  was  tuld  there  is  a  mountain,  called  Wah- 
paki.  with  a  town  of  the  same  name.*  A  man  overtook  us  in  a 
canoe,  with  a  message  from  the  chief  of  that  town,  who  wished  us 
f>  pay  him  a  visit ;  he  said  that  he  had  started  before  "  the  first 
cork  speak  " — i.  e.  before  daylight — which  ajp-ees  in  distance  with 
the  account  given  us  at  Kokki.  The  mpssenger  pressed  me  to 
return,  as  he  said  his  master  would  be  much  disappointed  at  the 
while  man  coming  so  near  his  town  without  visiting  him.    I  sent 


*  Tbii  u  daubllcM  a  part  of  (be  Csmeruoiia  miiuiilulu^  as  1  wiu  lutil  u:  BmjbU  of 
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him,  howcm,  n  small  present,  which  was  the  principal  object  of 
his  solicitude,  and  the  messen^rer  went  awnv  quite  contented. 

We  rapidly  descended  the  river  —  passing  through  Jibareh 
Creek,  which  we  had  in  vain  attempted  lo  go  through  in  the 
•tcniiier— and  reached  the  Wilberforce  at  ten  in  llie  morning^. 

Although,  on  this  hltle  voyage,  we  did  not  reach  a  greater  dis' 
tance  from  the  sea  than  40  miles,  the  object  I  had  in  view  was 
nttnined — viz.,  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  river  by 
renchinft  the  main  undivided  trunk,  which  is  only  8  mites  above 
Pell's  Town,  and  less  than  'iO  from  the  sea.  Indeed  the  real  left 
bunk  of  the  river  coines  down  as  far  as  that  setdemeni,  which  is 
on  an  elevation  of  00  feel  above  the  river.  T  hoped  to  have  been 
able  to  make  a  good  set  of  magnetic  observations  on  this  bank,  but 
I  found  them  full  of  discrepancies — accounted  for  by  its  peohi- 
gicnl  structure,  which  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Roscher,  geolugisl 
lo  the  expedition  :— 

■'  Th('  bank  consists  ()f  a  recent  conglomerate,  cotitaining 
particles  of  quarts  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  small  while  fragments 
of  mica,  and  masses  of  reddish  sandstone,  sittne  of  which  measured 
four  foct.  The  whole  is  combined  by  a  lighi*browii  elav.  The 
■I  rati li cation  is  horizontal ,  and  the  thickness  of  the  beds  raries  from 
(I  lew  iuclirs  to  several  feet.  1  could  not  delect  aiiv  oi^nic  te- 
mnini  in  ihem.  The  fragments  of  sandstone,  which  constitute 
part  of  [III-  I'onglomerale.  are  composed  of  particles  of  <|uani 
comljiui'd  byiixiile  of  iron,  or  by  the  adhesion  of  their  own  particles. 
Soinelimi-s  the  iron  ore  is  combined  chemically  with  clayey  matter, 
forming  <'<>mpnc'I  masses." 

'J'lie  infUii'iti-e  of  the  iron  on  the  magnetic  needle  would  be 
■troniriT  nt  the  base  of  the  cliff,  where  the  sandstone  is  compart, 
otid  appeal-*  to  i-oninin  ft  large  quantity  of  the  metal.  Stdl  I 
found  it  to  hi-  Ko  great  at  the  surface  that  it  produced  difTerenl 
K-Bulm  in  the  iudinnlion.  in  obsenations  taken  only  a  few  yards 
npiirt. 

Tlie  iipiMxile  hank  has  a  ledge  of  rocks,  visible  at  low  water, 
t'orroi|Hmdiii^  with  the  compact  sandstone  at  the  base  of  the 
titllii,  w  hich  would  lend  lo  the  supposition  that  the  original  banks 
111  till'  river  riw  hed  as  low  as  this  on  both  sides.  It  is  now.  how- 
♦(  cr.  low  anil  o'venil  nilh  m angnive- trees ;  as  are  all  the  islands 
dmliiti  'Jft  tnili'«  ol  the  sea.  They  ,'»ppear  indee<l  to  be  in  process 
id  foriitiiiir  n  litlle  delin.  which  may  fill  up  the  estuary,  and  thus 
i'iV<d)i  biMu  ihe  emr\wchmcnis  of  ihe  sea  what  may  have  been 
•uhniMifTiHl  bv  »ome  cimvulsmn.  caused  by  the  volcanic  agency  of 
tlio  noiithlKiuving  mountain  mnge. 

Tlii>  Hue  fdiHUA  i>f  the  rnineroons  is  ibe  commcm  receptacle 
III'  ■(•t)>ial  MirMim*.    It  ■>w'f«  in  nine  lo  tbe  Portuguese,  who 
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called  the  eitreme  point  Cape  Cnmeroons,  from  the  vast  quantities 
of  Email  shrimps  found  there.  This  name  has  been  extended  to 
the  princiiwl  river  which  falls  into  it,  but  the  natives,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  sive  it  the  name  of  the  countries  through  which  it  flusTs. 
Thus  at  Bell's  tinvn  it  is  called  the  Madiba  ma  Dualia.  Higher 
gp  it  is  Madiba  nia  Wuri,  &c.  AUhouph  it  is  a  beautiful  river, 
it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Nig;cr.  Its  average  breadth 
above  the  mangroves  is  about  400  yards,  as  far  as  1  reached.  In 
the  dry  season,  this  portion  of  the  river  varies  in  depth  from  2  to 
20  feet,  though  we  had  rarely  more  than  8  feel ;  but  when  flooded, 
there  would  be  water  enough  for  vessels  of  any  draught.  From 
the  accounts,  however,  of  several  intelligent  natives,  the  naviga~ 
lion  is  obstructed  by  rocks  at  Banem,  about  50  miles  from  the 
furthest  point  which  I  reached,  or  90  miles  from  the  sea;  but 
beyond  these  rocks  the  river  "goes  on"  for  many  days,  according- 
to  my  pilot,  though  he  could  give  me  no  further  account  of  it. 

The  Camcroons  river  has  two  tributaries  on  the  right  bank : 
one — the  Yabiaug — which  I  explored  a  little  way,  and  another 
about  25  miles  above  Wiina  Makcmbi's  town.  They  are-ljoth 
said  to  have  their  source  in,  or  to  fall  over,  rocks  about  50  feet 
high.  There  is  also  a  small  stream  which  falls  into  Ebonjeh 
creek,  coming  from  Duka-bakin,  about  4  hours  up  it. 

Il  bad  bceu  supposed,  that  besides  the  so-called  Cameroons, 
a  large  river  fell  into  this  estuary  called  the  Maliinba;  but  all 
persons  agreed  in  telling  me  that  this  is  but  a  divergent  creek  from 
the  Qua-Qua  river,  which  comes  from  the  eastward.  My  pilot 
Glasgow  said,  that  this  river  has  more  mangroves,  but  that  il  is 
of  less  magnitude  iban  the  Wuri  or  Dualla.  It  is  also  obstructed 
by  rof'ks  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  sea.  He  said  the  king 
of  all  the  Qua-Qua  country  resides  at  a  place  about  SO  miles  up 
the  river,  called  Longassi. 

Thus  it  would  appear  from  all  the  accounts  I  received,  that 
there  is  a  range  of  hills  extending  from  the  Cameroons  mountains 
lo  the  eastward,  or  that  there  is  a  high  table-land  at  about  100 
miles  from  the  sea,  since  the  natives  said  of  the  four  streams,  that 
ihey  all  lall  over  rucks,  about  50  feet  high  according  to  some. 
Circumstances  prevenletl  my  exploring  the  Qua-Qua  river;  nor 
could  I  make  much  addition  to  Captain  Vidal's  survey  of  the 
estuary.  I  however  surveyed  the  Dualla  from  Bell's  town  down- 
wards, and  connected  it  with  that  officer's  work.  In  this  operation 
I  derived  considerable  advantage  from  two  [Kilm-oil  vessels,  which 
were  dropping  down  at  the  same  time,  and  one  of  which  Mr.  Lillcy 
kindly  ordered  lo  be  anchored  in  suitable  positions.  Besides  the 
two  rivers  1  have  mentioned, — theDualla  and  the  Qua-Qua, — some 
creeks  empty  tlicmselves  into  the  estuary,  viz.,  the  Bomano, 


Moiigo,  and  Bimbia.  which  are  merelv  the  drain*  of  ihe  bigh 
iDountaiii  range  hounding  ihc  n  csiern  side  of  the  estuiirj. 

Wilb  one  esccplinn,  all  ihe  nalives  tledared  that  ihere  is  do 
water  communicaiidn  from  ihe  estuary  of  the  Camcroons,  round 
ihe  mountain,  lo  tlie  Rio  del  Rey,  or  Ruinby  river.  Yoany  N»ko 
nliine  said,  "  If  vou  slave  for  Iwenly  days  in  a  caniie.  you  can  gii 
rounil  lo  Baliimlo  on  the  Rumby  river;"  but.  nn  eonfrunling  biin 
wiih  all  the  piincipal  traders,  he  acknowledged  that  being  n 
"  litlle  boy" — alxiut  iwenty-five  years  old — be  wuld  not  speak 
from  experience,  he  had  only  beard  il  from  olhers.  These 
traders,  chief  men,  all  declared  that  ihe  water  stops  at  Baliin^, 
about  30  wiles  up  ihe  Bimbia  river,  where  there  are  high  Lill», 
TOcks>  and  springs  of  water.  There  are  many  eicphanis  in  ttie 
woods.  The  Mongo  and  Bailing  people  go  over  the  liilU.  by 
way  of  Ekombab  ajid  Ebonjeh,  to  Balondo,  on  the  Ruinby 
river;  or,  by  taking  oauiher  road  from  Ebonjeh.  to  Bumboko, 
on  the  western  base  of  the  mountain.  The  communication,  how- 
ever, is  very  dillicult,  on  account  of  the  hilly  and  uoodv  nature  of 
the  country;  and  il  must  he  lofty,  as  tbcy  said  it  was  very  cold. 
1  was  told  that  the  Rumby  river  terminates  at  Balondo. 

Allhougb  Mr.  Lilley,  who  bad  nine  years'  ei^pericnce,  declared 
the  Cameroons  river  lo  be  heathy,  some  slight  symptoms  of  fever, 
which  appeared  on  board  the  V\  dbetfurce,  iuduced  mo  lo  baslcn 
10  the  bay  of  Amboises.  where  all  soon  recovered.  We  bail  there, 
also,  the  advantage  of  a  good  sujijily  of  fresh  provisions,  nhirh 
could  not  be  procureil  at  Cameroons,  nor  al  Fernando  Po.  The 
instructions  from  ihe  Admiralty,  and  a  favourable  opinion  which 
I  enteilained  of  the  salubrity  of  this  bay,  led  me  to  examine  it 
wilh  Slime  care. 

It  is  situated  at  the  base  of  a  lufly  mouniain,  13.000  feet, 
commonly  called  the  Cameroons  in  our  charij,  but  which  Mr. 
John  Graailhicr,  who  made  a  voyage  to  Old  Kniabar  in  1699.* 
savs  was  called  by  ibc  Portuguese  the  Tierra  Alia  de  Ambozes. 
The  islands  l>Tng  m  the  bay,  he  says,  were  named  by  them  Ilhm 
Amboses,  by  iLe  English  Amboises,  and  by  ihe  French  Amboisett. 
The  only  resemblance  lo  this  1  found  in  the  native  mune  uf  ibc 
oulcr  island,  which  they  call  Ambas  or  Dameh. 

The  native  name  for  the  highest  jisrt  of  the  mountain  is  Mongo 
ma  Lobah,  but  at  the  back  or  inland  it  is  railed  Mokoli  ma  Pakn. 
The  isolated  peak  near  the  hay,  about  5000  feel  high,  is  Mon^ 
m'  Eiindeh.  .\lthough  al  a  distance  ibis  noble  mountain  appears 
lo  rise  by  a  continuous  slope  from  the  sea,  on  a  closer  view  it  is 
found  lo  oinsist  of  a  succession  of  hills  with  intervening  valleys  of 


*  .Wlej*!  Vayiget,  rol.  ui.  119. 
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the  richest  soil,  corered  lo  within  a  third  nf  the  summit  by  beau- 
tiful furest-trees,  which  are  also  seen  flinging  the  ravines  still 
nearer  to  the  summit.  The  remainder  is  clothed  with  grass,  which 
becomes  more  scanty — as  the  coluur  which  approaches  the  reddish 
brown  of  volcanic  ashes  near  the  cone  sufficiently  indicates. 
The  volcanic  origin  of  the  whole  of  this  district  is  strongly  marked 
by  the  scoria?  and  numerous  streams  of  iava  which  have  reached 
the  sea.  From  the  present  condition  of  its  surface,  it  must  have 
been  for  ages  in  a  slate  of  repose ;  though  there  is  reason  to  think 
it  sometimes  betrays  its  latent  fires.  Mr.  Lilley  assured  me  that 
he  bad  seen  flame  near  the  summit  This  might  bave  been 
accounted  for  by  the  practice  of  the  natives,  who  set  fire  lo  the 
grass  in  the  dry  season  for  the  purpose  of  catching  wild  animals, 
which  they  call  bush-meal;"  hut  several  ofibe  principal  natives 
of  liimbia  declareil,  thai  about  three  years  previous  to  my  visit, 
lliat  is,  about  the  year  1838,  "fire  came  out  of  the  ground;" 
ihey  said,  "  God  made  it,"  in  contradistinction  from  that  caused 
by  the  burning  of  the  grass.  "  They  nil  saw  it,  and  al  Mongo 
tbey  fell  the  earth  shake  like  a  steamboat."  "  The  people  there 
feared  it  would  kill  them  all."  This,  coupled  with  the  name  of 
the  mountain, ^ — Monso  ma  Lobah,  or  God's  mountain, — misht  be 
a  fair  reason  for  supposing  this  to  be  the  charir)t  of  the  gods  of 
Hanno,  the  Carthaginian.  He  says,  ■'  We  discovered  at  night  a 
country  full  of  fire.  In  the  middle  was  a  lofty  (ire,  larger  than 
the  rest,  which  seemed  to  touch  the  stars.  When  day  came  we 
I     discovered  it  to  be  a  large  hill,  called  the  Chariot  of  the  Gods." 

I To  judge  by  the  grey  curling  smoke  issuing  from  many  parts 
of  the  woods  for  a  great  distance  up  the  mountain,  it  must  have  a 
large  jtopulalion.    Along  the  sea-sbore  there  are  many  villages, 
I     some  of  which  I  visited  ;  and.  though  the  natives  were  described 
by  Grazilhier  as  "  the  worst  blatrks  of  all  Guinea,"  I  found  ihem 
very  avil.    In  his  time  ibey  hail  a  btlle  trade  in  slaves,  chiefly 
'     with  the  Dutch.     They  now  liave  intercourse  only  with  the 
I     Bimbia  people,  whom  they  supply  in  a  great  measure  with 
'  plantains. 

The  base  of  the  mountain  to  the  westward  of  Mongo  m'  Etindeh 
is  called  Bamboko,  that  part  lo  the  southward  Bakwilch,  and 
behind  Binibia,  at  the  eastern  part  of  the  mountain,  it  is  called 
I  Batongo. 

'  At  Bimbia  there  are  nmnerous  villages  budt  on  a  beautiful 
amphitheatre  of  rocky  ground;  the  inlet  is  sheltered  by  a  small 
!  island,  and  would  be  an  excellent  anchorage  for  ships  trading  in 
'  palm-oil,  Iiui  it  is  very  but,  and  the  land-winds  blow  over  the 
swamps  of  the  estuary.  The  inhabitants  are  aclivelv  engaged  in 
I  collecting  palm-oil,  of  which  they  told  me  they  had  a  large  (juan- 
I    tity,  and  were  anxiously  looking  for  some  while  traders  lo  take  it 
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oS  their  haailg.  Tbey,  as  well  ivs  the  naUves  of  the  islantU  in  the 
hay,  are  of  iLe  Dualla  nation,  while  tliose  of  the  base  of  the 
inouiilain  are  of  a  ihilerent  race,  and  are  called  by  their  more 
civilized  Deighbuurs  "  Imshmeri." 

There  arc  in  the  bay  of  Auiboises  three  amal]  isltuids.  the  sixe 
and  capabilities  nf  whirh  are  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  population. 
The  largest — Mondoleh — only  half  a  mile  lonp,  situated  at  the 
S.E.  part  of  the  Imy,  is  hig;h  and  rocky,  bui  with  a  level  surface 
of  the  richest  soil  imaginable,  of  decomposed  basalt,  and  the  steep 
sidi-s  are  clothed  with  beautiful  wood.  There  are  at  present 
imly  ten  men  with  their  wives  and  families  on  it,  though,  if  well 
cultivatctl,  it  would  afTord  subsistence  for  probably  five  times  as 
mmiy.  There  are  three  or  four  springs  of  water  half  way  up  the 
sido  of  the  islimd,  which,  thougb  scanty,  are  said  to  be  always 
flowin);.    The  landing  is  bad.  but  might  be  improved. 

The  outer  island.  Dameh,  or  Ambas,  it  smaller,  and'  nearlv 
liarrrn :  the  rork\  slopes  and  summits  only,  are  clothed  with  4 
lilUc  brusbwiMMl  and  ^lass  It  is.  in  fact,  a  narrow  ridge  of  rock, 
clevatcti  at  the  outer  esLtreniity  ^  but  although  nature  has  here 

tirovidcfl  no  means  of  subsistence,  about  300  or  400  peojile 
lave  made  it  their  home.  They  exchange  the  abundant  pro- 
duce of  the  sea.  nith  the  natives  of  the  mainland,  for  plantains 
Hiid  yams.  They  have  also  a  good  slock  of  goats  and  pigs,  which 
focd  (Ui  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  island.  The  only  place  at 
which  boats  can  land  is  difhcull,  on  account  of  the  rugged  rocks 
and  iuccssnnt  swell.    Wiih  very  little  trouble,  however,  a  good 

Jiii-r  mi)ilil  Ih-  maiie.  There  is  <inly  one  scanty  spring,  which  in- 
[«e<l  WM  dry  wh<'n  I  saw  it — unless  I  was  misled :  the  inbabitanis 
MV  thereforp  ohli^rvl  to  cattb  rain-water,  and  in  the  dry  season 
ihev  must  get  suiiphct  lixim  the  mainland. 

'Itie  iilnnd  llohia.  callvd  idso  the  Pirate  Isle,  from  the  sufipotud 

IiriHluiory  disjxailion  of  the  natiret,  is  more  barren  even  than 
lituiMi.  It  IS  n  mere  wrtH^'k  of  a  laifcer  island,  as  the  numerous 
Moluied  frn)tntonts.  |>erforal(il  h\  the  sea.  and  lying  in  its  vicinity. 
be*x  wttuw  of  Its  havmg  bwn  formerly  much  more  extensive. 

It  II  piiilMble  that  it  ooi-e  joined  the  adjacent  perpendicular 
did'  all  the  uwinlaHd,  u  the  structure  b  similar,  and  between 
llicni  iherr  is  but  a  iMntiw  and  shallow  channel.  The  pro- 
liuiDloiv  may  eien  haw  riinwltHl  to  I>am<'h,  wiih  which  it  is  in  a 
lilM-  )'he  pr\M:Tr»»  of  dcstrw  Item  is  still  goini;  on,  as  enormous 
h«|pn«ito  ol  ivH-k  Aiv  liiiig  at  tfa«  N.  cud  of  the  i^and.  which  t 
)ielir«v  It)  haw  fallen  since  my  \isil  in  l$33.  Although  this  19 
IHUt-li  aiitalliT  than  th«  iHbvr  two  islaads  it  is  swarming  with 
IMHudo.  nliii.»t  *wy  awilahle  ifot  an  its  nigged  surface  beins 
un'uiuv«l  by  a  twl  It  m  |wrp«tMlicutar  oa  all  sides,  and  the  only 
Kmni  hi  llio  auutwtl  ii  by  dambtniig  up  «faai  appws  lo  be  the 
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projection  of  a  basaltic  dike — a  fearful  path,  passable  for  only  one 
at  a  lime,  and  which  might  be  defended  by  a  child.  The  inha- 
bitants probably  owe  to  their  impregnable  jiosition  the  bad  cha- 
racter they  have  among  their  neighbours.  They  are  a  ferocious 
looking  though  a  shy  race,  but  1  never  heard  of  any  well  authenti- 
cated charge  of  piracy  against  ihem.  More  correctly  speaking, 
their  secure  position  has  probably  engendered  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, and  a  determination  to  resist  oppression.  The  chief  of 
Bimbia  cvmplained  to  me  that  ihey  would  not  acknowledge  his 
authority,  nor  comply  with  demands  which  I  found  were  not  si> 
just  as  he  alleged.  These  islanders  are  the  principal  fishermen 
of  the  bay,  which  in  fine  weather  they  cover  with  their  light  canoes. 
This  enables  them  to  obtain  by  barter  from  the  mainland — with 
which  they  are  in  const.-u]t  communication — the  scanty  clothing 
they  require,  and  supplies  of  plantains,  yams,  &c. 

They  were  at  first  very  much  alarmed  at  our  appearance,  be- 
lieving that  we  were  come  to  put  in  execution  the  threats  of  King 
William  of  Birahia;  but  we  soim  became  on  better  terms,  and  I 
landed  several  limes,  and  climbed  up  to  their  curious  village.  At 
the  summit  of  the  path  the  island  ridge  is  not,  I  think,  10  feet 
itcross. 

The  anchorage  is  excellent  in  all  parts  of  the  bay,  as  lo  holding 
ground  aitd  depth  ;  and  although  it  is  a  lec  shore,  and  there  is  an 
incessant  swell,  1  believe  it  never  blows  home  here  so  as  to  en- 
danger ships,  and  the  landing  is  not  so  bad  as  at  Ascension.  The 
prevalent  wind  is  S.W.,  to  which  the  bay  is  quile  open ;  and  the 
worst  months  are,  I  believe,  July  and  August,  but  there  is  shelter 
behind  the  island  Mondoleh.  Wood,  vegetables,  and  live  stock, 
may  he  had  in  abundance  :  the  latter  at  a  fourth  of  the  price  de- 
■nanded  at  Fernando  Po.  Excellent  water  can  also  he  had  near 
Kieh,  but  only  at  low  tide,  as  the  water  gushes  out  at  the  foot  of  a 
ruck.  By  e.tcavating,  however,  above  high-water  mark,  a  very 
convenienl  watering-place  might  be  made.  The  disadvantage  of 
being  a  lee  shore  is  amply  conipens^led  by  the  purity  of  the  sea 
breeze,  which  blows  across  the  Atlantic.  The  adjacent  mainland, 
too,  is  nearly  devoid  of  mangroves  and  swamps ;  and  as  the  land 
wind  passes  over  the  lofly  mountain  it  is  rendered  cool  and  re- 
freshing. Indeed,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation,  and  from 
local  circumstances,  I  think  that  the  Bay  of  Amboises  will  be 
lutind  to  be  the  most  healthy  position  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Although  my  visits  were  during  pari  of  the  rainy  season,  we 
seldom  had  more  than  a  ahower  or  a  tornado  about  once  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  rest  of  the  day  the  weather  was  very 
beautiful,  and  we  were  some  days  without  rain. 
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.'tit  ■   ■!.-•  r'  -tx  T-moB.  it  Britiah  Attawa.  n 

i.^  /^vr.o-til    3<- 3i''ai::tT  S'/tuimbl-rge.  E.R.E.  [Com- 

',',^1.-1  s  ■.Tr:-,initAnr.'4  ie:av«i  ivnartuie  ol'  the  espeditioD 
'r,,rn  ('irr-r'T^  T  -aiiUOiiiui  jHDM&meou  'tccnrretl  at  Piran; 

v<  >iAi  lif-  .n»ni!i  1!  Mnrra  ua  inpnm'heti.  -jr.  in  other  wonis, 
-ti»  !r-'  tmwnn  .isit  uilv"  a  iMurp  :t  •.'uiiiu  dart  It  waa  impoft- 
4ihi'  it  hift  vivwnt  «kmmi  'u  pnisne  atv  tnM  plan  nf  ammlin^ 
■h^  .-ivrr  r.'tTinea.  Ji  -tnur  "o  mvA  :tie  .'simiDann^  puint  ai  the 
>wi*»»w  .f  .iiiiiiiit.-uns  TniltNi  P-u.'sniuiia*  'it  rwrat  scoersphen. 
•  fiirh.  .1)  f-..F,ii»r..i.n  T  ii  -.he  Pir:in:i  muuaums  ■)!  tte  OrinDco. 
T'lriT)  tlir'  *tiiT  stipii  )r-;-.T.;i?a  :hi-  uBurais  >>■  :bat  river  and  chiiiie 
nX  I'lp  R-m«>-'iiiiiv>  \tu\  '111*  >  -nfiTnin  [  ieiet.'UNi.  tfaeret'ore.  the 
ri<-«T  T^kiiiu  ;>ir  -lur  ■^piDmiuin.    Ai.'cuitiine  u>  the  intitnnatinn 

I  .wt  r.^tfoiriMt  fnim  V.in  ^CaRibi  ami  HiimbitUt'i  works, 
.»  if}p«<iw1  .V.  ^sy  r-wk. 

A  jir'-tmiM^  ;mi1  -.-rn  xuuii^  -ji  ma  ki  1  L<aiiue  to  the  mitDtfa 

'<f  ii*  f'lrir.i         iniipi t:  Uu;  most  indupeiiMble  insiruineiita ; 

,o-  ->T^\  !V'p|<<  'Ups."!:  iiui  :Li-re  ivm  anword  nt  iis  :irrival.  I 
r-iH  ^>r^T'■  ii^t  .['  mv  pi.tr.  ■it  Tai-aiir  tileTjkatu  to  its  «mn*  was 
irt  -irt  "ViT.i'pii  iv>i,,r,»  \,\if:  srttrja^  in  '>t  ths  oopiuii  winter,  or  the 
nviMt  r^in-  vsion.  no  v.mx  wia  &>  be  lint  t  tfOeoEetl  therelure  « 
n<imt->i>r  '.f  .^ftrtidi  I:iiiuina  'a  u'ciimpimviu  a« L-arrien ami  suidea, 
»nA  vf.  fnt  :V,r  "lirt  mr.i::a  .if  the  Pinra  on  the  i4ih  of  March. 

jwr' V  '.ir.sHteri  r,t'  Mr.  Fr^rt,  -u'dar  is  issistaat  mryeynr  • 
Mr  f  'n^y.n',.  !,./> 'lfai;ji;:-i:r.an  ;  Mr  Rit:i:ani  Schombursk.  who. 
jr  ■(,*!  j-Bfj  ,pjt  ot'  f'f.;H,,ta  j.iVi^nuEeni.  tiil  betjo  alluwed  to 
Jt'^'.rr.j'^r.y  !}■,'■  "xp^rfii-dn  in  onler  ti>  make  collections  for  the 
i'4r;n  f'r.M.aci  Mi.vii:n  arul  the  Biunionl  Garden  at  Berlin:  and 
M,"  'Ati«^  m-n.  ]utti\j  Kuri>peaiu.  who  were  pennonentlr  en- 
(TJty"! .  'w.r'rf'-r.sr.  wiio  M-mmpanied  me  in  l*?J  to  London,  wu. 
a4  '>n  f'trm'T  'I'f  j*i(«ti».  our  interpreter. 

IfiM/-  *ir.pil,inii  interMling  ia  onr  depanure  from  the 
vi\\:tf(r,  •^\„i  r.  t.a'l  \,r-i-u  our  tieail-quarien  fir  almi^st  two  months. 
Ail  wJi*  tlip  Indians  fixed  their  burdens,  whith  in  no 

ifi*i:ifif  f  oiisfht  t/i  Irf:  lirai-in  than  30  lbs.  Women  and  children 
UmV  l^ave ;  s\ut\  thf:  raniiH:  race,  far  ton  important  lu  be  over- 
l'K>k<-'(  t,t\  si)f:li  An  iHtMuim,  sluiwed  bv  thrir  lond  barking  thrir 
bell*-/  tbnt  Ibfjr  *PTit  \it  he  of  the  party.  It  had.  however,  been 
diffcrfntly  dMrPMl  li>  their  owners;  and  the  shrill  voice  of  the 

v,ii%  Uf.iti\  hIhivp  all  recalling  the  (loffs.  which  in  spite  of 
I  tidsfl  iind  tlir/minK  of  ■t*Jiies,  try  to  outflank  her  and  join  the 
Iriivcllcrs. 
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We  follnnred  ihe  smiill  path  one  by  one  in  IndiAn  file,  and  soon 
nnoit  at  ihe  ford  of  ibe  Pirara.  where  ihe  river  issues  from  the 
l*ke.    Tlie  maier  at  ihai  lime  scarcely  reached  our  knees. 

We  selectpd  a  different  [inlb  from  ihe  one  I  hnd  fulloned  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  passed  the  small  lake  VenVuru.  now  almost 
ilrv.  but  nevertheless  frp()uented  by  numerous  uictsw'  (Dendrocy^d 
vidutata)  and  Muscoit  ducks,  which,  disturbed  by  our  approach, 
ro*e  from  their  feeding  place,  and  encircled  the  small  basin  of 
iriicr  in  rajiid  flight.    Were  it  not  for  the  two  mouninin  chains, 
Cniiiiku  and  Paraima,  which  at  the  distance  of  20  mUes  hound 
ihe  vieiv  hi  the  S.  and  N.,  the  march  across  the  savannahs  would 
be  mnnotonous  in  the  extreme.    During  the  dry  season  no  bird, 
sratrely  an  insect,  enlivens  the  scene ;  a  few  stunted  shrubs, 
mIidosi  leafless,  and  some  ^ass  scantily  cover  the  savannahs ;  the 
■eddish  sriil.  in  cunsequence  of  the  strong  E.  wind,  and  want  of 
muiitura,  gapes  in  numerous  crevices  ;  clouik  of  dust  raised  by  the 
ftrong  breete  uccnd  the  air  in  columns,  envelope  the  traveller  in- 
CtSHOtlr,  and  almost  blind  those  who  are  not  on  their  guard 
•gunslifae  small  particles  entering  their  eves.    At  noon  the  heat 
ration  these  savnnnahs  to  120°  and  125'  Fahr.  in  the  sun.  The 
mnuif  plavs  upon  their  Burface,  and  in  the  distant  horizon  the 
lieps  and  other  objects  appear  to  hover  in  the  air.    We  were  glad 
when  (soon  after  3  p.m.)  we  struck  the  river  Pirara.  and  were 
•ble  lo  quench  our  thirst.    We  hiid  marched  11  or  12  miles 
wiihimt  finding  any  palatable  water.    The  best  of  i>iir  pedestrians 
reached  die  mouth  of  the  river  at  five  o'clock  that  afternoon ; 
fimedid  not  come  up  till  nest  morning.    It  is  a  distance  of  17 
Englisl]  miles  from  Pirara,  by  no  means  an  easy  march  under 
tbc  tropics. 

We  encamped  near  the  junction  of  the  Pirara  with  the  Mahu. 
Twoimall  corials  whieh  we  procured  required  a  thorough  repair 
fit  them  for  use  ;  and.  besides,  a  delay  of  at  least  three  days  was 
imuireil  to  observe  what  effects  the  journey  over  the  savannahs 
produced  upon  the  chri urometer.* 
Mnrrh  '27th. — A  serious  accident  which  occurred  to-day  im- 
ptesiftl  the  superstitious  crew  with  an  idea  that  the  eKpedilion 
•oqIiJ  ite  an  unfortunate  one.  Two  of  the canoe^men  (Europeans) 
•tni  out  to  shoot  for  their  own  amusement,  without  requesting 
Pf'mission  to  leave  the  camp.    On  ibeir  return  the  gun  of  one  of 
iln'in.  Peirv  by  name,  got  entangled  in  some  withes,  and  he 
''^Seing  it  forcibly  towards  him,  the  cock  of  the  percussion -lock 
■«  rused.  and  the  gun  went  off,  lodging  the  whole  charge  in  his 
^wl  below  the  shoulder- blade. 

*  Tlw  ChroiiuiucUn — Ftuditisin,  SSti— Anioltl,  C062 — wire  CiUrieU  l>y  one  of  Ihe 
""Nl  Can  fill  ofuur  ciuiue-nieii  in  atniall  tin  uuiUler,  K4iicb  he  s]iAng  by  a  itrep  acrou 
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This  unfortunate  accident  Oetaine*!  us  till  Saturday  the  2nd  of 
April,  when,  by  advice  of  Mr.  Fryer,  Peiry  was  carried  upon  a 
Blretcbcr  to  Pirara. 

The  longitude  of  our  cainji  was.  accordiuf  to  the  two  chrono- 
meters, 15'  3"  {in  arc)  W.  of  the  village  of  Pirara.  The  longi- 
tude of  the  village  of  Pirara  not  having  been  satisfactorily  deler- 
minetl  as  yet.  I  have  adopted  it  as  the  first  meridian  of  the  survey. 
On  my  previous  expedition  under  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
the  chronometers  which  I  had  with  me  gave  14  miles  VV. ;  I  liave 
more  confidence  in  the  present  result — 

Arnold  6002  gives  59"-50  (in  time)  W.  of  Pirara. 
FrixtshaniSSy  „   1' 0"-88 


Difference  .  .     I  "-38 
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In  order  to  employ  the  time  which  the  accident  caused  us  to 
remain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pirara  in  the  most  useful  manner.  I 
ascertained  the  distance  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  mountains 
in  the  Canuliu  and  Pacaraima  chain  lisible  from  the  camp,  while 
the  men  were  busy  repairing  the  corials  anil  strengthening'  ihem 
by  additional  knees.  A  tree  of  the  natural  order  of  Dilleniacea?, 
the  Curatella  Americana,  furnished  us  natural  knees  for  tliis 
purpose.  It  is  almost  the  only  tree  that  is  to  be  found  upon  the 
savannahs.  It  is  stunted  in  its  growth,  and  its  branches  are  so 
cnH>ke<l  that  besides  knees  for  boat- building,  it  might  be  used  for 
military  saddles ;  its  leaves  are  rough  and  scabrous,  and  the  Indian 
USPS  them  as  our  tradesmen  would  employ  sand-pajier — to  polish 
bis  blow-pipe  (cura),  bow,  war-club,  &.c.  The  tree  is  called,  fruro 
its  being  used  in  polished  the  cura,  '  curata-kie.' 

On  the  margin  of  the  Pirara,  a  Eugenia  attracted  my  attention, 
with  fruit  as  large  as  a  damson.  This  species  appears  to  produce 
a  larger  fruit  than  any  other  of  this  extensive  genus.  I  obscrretl 
two  varieties — one  purple,  the  other  yellowish  with  a  retl  spot.  It 
has  an  agreeable  acid;  and  the  Macusi  Indians,  who  mix  it  niih 
their  drink,  call  it  Casami. 

The  heat  was  extreme  during  the  time  that  we  remained  en- 
camped near  the  mouth  of  the  Pirara.  Although  the  therinometer 
was  placed  under  the  tent,  which  was  surrounded  by  shadowy 
trees,  it  rose,  between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  from  97°  to 
100°  Fahr. ;  Its  lowest  stand  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  73°. 
Our  trigonometrical  operations  on  the  savannahs  were  therefore  ex- 
tremely fatiguing.  A  delicious  refreshment  was  found  on  some 
spots  of  the  savannahs  which  were  covered  with  a  small  plant 
(Vsidmm  turbiniflorum.  Mart.)  the  berries  of  which  had  the  aro- 
matic flavour  of  strawberries.  We  did  not  spare  the  fruil  when- 
ever we  fell  in  with  it    the    Macusi  Indians  call  it  Piriko. 
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Another  species  of  a  Inrg'cr  size,  and  approacbina;  in  its  appnar- 
I  ance  to  the  guava  (Psidium  pomiferum)  only  that  the  shrub  is 
scarcely  above  3  or  4  feet  in  height,  is  calletl  Canung.  I  was 
rather  astonished  to  bear  so  far  inland  the  larger  shrike,  which  is 
so  common  near  the  coast,  that  whoever  has  visited  George  Town 
will  seldom  forget  its  Incessant  cry,  approaching  In  sound  to 
"  qn'-est-ce-que-dit,"  from  which  the  bird  has  received  its  trivial 
name.  It  is  probably  the  Psaris  Cayanus  (Cuv.) ;  and  our 
Mocusi  called  ii  from  its  cry  "  Sette-qm."  • 

April  2wrf.— Mr.  Fryer  set  out  with  Petry  to  Pirara,  with  di- 
rections to  remain  in  alteiidance  on  bim  till  he  was  out  uf  danger. 
This  deprived  me  of  the  only  assistant  in  my  manifold  occupations  ; 
but  I  was  too  well  aware  that  without  some  surgical  assistance 
Petry  would  have  little  chance  of  recovery. 

The  meu  had  repiured  three  small  corials,  which,  though  they 
afforded  room  for  only  two  or  three  persons  each,  were  calculated 
to  convey  my  instruments  more  safely  than  the  Indians  could  carry 
them.  I  had  restricted  myself  to  the  most  indispensable : — a 
Eeilant,  by  Jones ;  an  artificial  horizon ;  a  new  telescope,  by 
Trousfhton  and  Simms ;  a  prismatic  compass ;  an  horizon  witU 
levelling  screws ;  Hanstcen's  apparatus,  with  two  horizontal 
nepclles,  which  Colonel  Sabine  kindly  lent  to  me  ;f  a  chain  of 
100  feet,  divided  in  decimals,  and  compared  with  a  standard  chaia 
by  Trougliton  and  Simms;  three  thermometers,  by  Troughton 
and  Simms,  compared  with  the  standard;  two  pocket  chrono. 
meters— Frodsham,  No.  389.  and  Arnold.  No. 

These  instruments  having  been  embarked  in  the  canoes,  which 
were  enlrusted  lo  the  guidance  of  the  coxswain,  we  forded  the 
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The  UivTmoinifter  liFul  been  coinpiLml  witii  an  excellent  itandard  Ihi^rmoTneU^r  uf 
Ttoughloii  auiJ  Sioinu,  A  ttrotig  eaalerly  wind  blowi  generally  from  luutue  to  eiglil 
or  ten  lU  llie  evening. 

f  They  ore  fhu  needle*  L  (■)  and  L  (b)  mentioned  in  Table  LII.  of  the  Magnetic 
Sarref  of  Gnat  Britain. 

I  Knowing  from  eiperienoe  buw  euilj  Ihe  mounlalD  baroinelei  ii  put  nut  of  orda 
during  nil  oterland  journey,  anil  Uesirom  lo  hv  able  lo  tarry  Ibia  iiuliuiiieiit  ou  my  iient 
aptililion  lo  Roiaima,  1  left  il  in  Pirara.  This  {irecaiitiuu  wai  utiavuiliug,  allliimgb 
gnat  can  had  been  taken  in  putliiig  il  up;  Mr.  Fryer,  enlering  the  liouse  one  day,  nliieb 
daring  my  abaenee  had  been  unoccupied,  riiniid  the  iniirumetit  upset  and  hiukeii. 
FurtDiiately  a  bimnneter  by  Bunion,  No.  i30,  cunipoied  wilh  tlie  baronieler  of  the 
Rnjsl  ObMrvaloty  at  Pari),  and  lhat  of  theltoyal  Suciety  iiiLgndon,  remained  in  good 
uidn. 
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Pirara,  and  continued  our  tnarcb  tu  the  junction  of  ibe  Mmbo  with 
tbc  Takutu  over  suvannahs  Ets  monotonous  as  those  I  have  pre- 
viously tleacrihed. 

The  Takulu,  like  other  rivers  whinh  flow  through  tbe  savan- 
□aba,  is  fringed  with  trees  which  show  a  more  luxuriant  vegetation 
lhao  the  generality  of  the  vegetable  productions  ou  these  plains. 
I'he  wood  through  which  wc  had  to  pass  before  we  reached  the 
river,  was  nearly  a  mile  in  brerulth,  interspersed  with  high  trees, 
and  an  arborescent  shrub,  which,  like  the  mangrove  (RhiKopheni) 
of  the  sea-shore,  hnd  taken  root  in  the  alluvial  soil,  and  formed 
dense  thickets  almost  down  lo  the  verge  of  the  river.  Its  branches, 
like  those  of  the  celebrated  banyan-tree,  throw  down  roots  into 
the  soil,  and  form  in  vegetable  arches,  which  scarcely  admit  the 
sun's  rays,  and  under  which  we  passed,  as  if  under  the  dubious 
light  of  an  early  misty  morning.  Tlie  large  trees  belonged  mostly 
to  the  genera  Cordiaccir,  Malpighieap,  and  Mimosca'.  The  first 
waa  the  Cordia  tetraphylla  of  Aublet.  the  table-tree  of  the 
colonists.  The  second  was  a  Malpighia,  a  tree  of  considerable 
height  and  extent.  Its  berries,  of  a  deep  orange,  were  ripe,  and 
a  great  number  Ijing  on  the  ground.  Our  Indians  eagerly  cob 
iected  and  ate  them,  aj>parcntly  with  much  relish,  although  to  our 
palates  ihey  appeared  austere.  The  handsomest  tree,  however.  wa« 
a  Mitnosa.  Its  trunk  was  of  a  light  ash-grev,  its  branches  spread  to 
a  great  exlenl,  and  its  fine  pinnated  foliage,  of  a  vivid  green,  added 
to  its  remarkable  appearance."  A  Loranthus.  with  bright  scarlet 
flowers,  coh  ered  a  great  many  of  the  trees  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  presented  a  strong  contrast  with  the  white  flowering 
Desmanthus. 

A  site  for  our  camp  was  selected  on  the  left  bank  of  the  M»hu, 
at  its  junction  with  the  Takutu.  I  have  elsewhere  observed  f 
that  the  Takuln  appears  more  like  a  tributary  of  [ho  Mabu  than 
the  recipient  of  the  latter,  and  in  reality  its  breadth  is  less.  A 
trigimometrical  measurement  in  1838  gave  me  for  the  width  of 
ihe  Takutu  192  yards  before  it  receives  the  Mahu,  and  ibe  latter 
was  found  lo  he  ^G3  yards  wide  at  its  mouth. 

A%  1  had  not  previously  determined  the  latitude  of  the  junction 
of  these  two  rivers.  I  determined  lo  do  so  now  by  astrononnrsl 
observations.  We  remained,  therefore,  several  days  in  this  aunp. 
The  sky  was  much  overcast  at  night;  bour-anglcs  in  the  mornini:. 
however,  gave  me  as  diiference  of  longituile  between  Pirara  and 
the  confluence  of  the  Mahu  and  Takutu  1  m.  3611  s.  W.  in 
wne.    The  latitude  is  3°  35"  8"  N.J    That  beautiful  consiel- 

*  ]  am  iLoF  ocqiiHiated  witii  Fhe  botanical  ruime  of  this  Im,  of  which  1heT«  tit*  ^ 
tpeciment  among  my  forioBr  collectioni ;  il  hnd  iieiihiT  blomuiii  nor  fniil  wbeli  it 
viliWil  tiio  Takutu. 

t  Journal  of  Ihe  Rnyal  Geof^phicaJ  Saoifty,  vnl.  x, 

j  Tbit  i(  merely  apjwaiiiiialei  1  have  uot  yet  hud  time  lu  caiculale  itu?  mnao 
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lation,  ihe  Sonlhern  Cross,  afforJed  me  the  best  opportunity  for 
circum-meridian  ahiludes. 

Tlie  very  natives  have  been  struck  by  this  constellation ;  and 
the  ^lacusi  Indian  dedicates  it  to  the  Spirit  of  [he  Savannah. 
He  asserts  that  when  ilie  cross  stands  erect,  the  Pauiluima  (Powis, 
Ourax  ervihorvnchua*)  commences  its  low  moan.  On  a  previous 
ocf'asion  I  had  ascertainetl  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  when  the 
Southern  Cross  was  on  the  meridian  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  but  as  this  is  nearly  the  hour  when  ihut  bird  commences  iu 
booming  (ui  use  a  word  nearly  approaching  in  sound  to  its  moan), 
I  laid  at  that  time  little  stress  on  the  circumstance.  The  banks 
of  the  Takutu  are  famed  for  the  number  of  the  savannah  povvis, 
and  I  had  here  a  second  oppcirlunity  of  ascertaining  that  there  is 
some  truth  in  the  Indian's  assertion.  On  the  4th  of  April,  1842, 
when  I  was  takine  cireum- meridian  altitudes  of  a.  Cruds,  the 
bird  commenced  ils  solemn  moan,  which  lasted  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  The  star  was  on  the  meridian  that  day  at  '2X)  min.  past 
J I  P.M.,  by  no  means  an  usual  hour  for  the  powis  to  be  beard ; 
the  coincidence,  therefore,  was  the  more  remarkable.  The 
draughtsman  of  the  expedition,  who  noted  the  time  of  my  altitudes, 
and  to  whom  i  had  some  days  previously  related  the  information 
]  had  received  frum  the  Indians,  was  equally  astonished  at  the 
strange  coincidence. 

The  Takutu  had  dwindled  to  a  small  rivulet  near  its  mouth  ; 
its  waters,  of  a  light  bluish  cast,  appeared  in  many  places  almost 
stagnant.  The  Mahu  offered  quite  a  different  appearance.  Al- 
though lower  than  it  generally  is,  it  jiusbed  its  mass  of  dark 
brown  water  far  beyond  the  junction  with  the  Takutu. 

Our  Indians  amused  themselves  with  wading  to  the  opposite 
shore.  We  ourselres  enjoyed  the  bath,  though  apprehensive  on 
account  of  the  ravenous  Pirai  (Serrasalmo  nigerj'),  and  its  nume- 
rous congeners,  among  which  the  S.  piranka  is  perhaps  the  moat 
'Uugerous.  Our  Indians  proved  that  these  fish  were  numerous 
bv  catching  a  great  m.nny  with  the  hook  and  line.  Another  fish, 
which  was  equally  plentiful  at  the  mouth  of  the  Takutu,  was  the 
I'tmelodus  insignis.i^  so  remarkable  for  its  second  dorsal  fin, 
vrhich  occupies  in  length  nearly  the  whole  Hjiace  between  the  first 
dorsal  and  the  tail. 

Xbe  sky  was  generally  clouded  during  our  sojourn  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Mahu  and  Takutu,  and  a  fresh  easterly  breeze  also 
Contributed  to  lessen  in  a  great  measure  the  heat  which  we  should 

^{ivBTiln  (if  one  huiidfed  lircum-meriJian  allituilcM  of  norlh  and  soulli  iiars.  The 
luiigiluiie  i)  Ihp  ineiui  of  the  larisiluiicii  pven  by  tlie  two  chronomelen. 

•  Aiiimftii  in  Mfiisgcries,  by  Hr>.  Swniiuon,    London,         ;  p.  157. 

t  Nutariiliit't  Library  :  Natural  History  of  the  Fiili(s  of  Guiana,  parti,  p.  229, 
jiUle  18. 
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otherwise  have  fell — the  more  on  atcounl  of  an  extensive  $and- 
bank  *i600  feet  long,  which  in  that  dry  seasoi]  bordered  on  the 
site  of  our  camp,* 

GfA. — The  instruments  and  other  packages  which  could  con- 
veniently Rnd  place  in  the  small  boats  having  been  embarked, 
we  commenretl  the  ascent  of  the  Takulu.  The  first  day  I  pre- 
ferred walking  in  company  with  the  Indians  along  the  shore. 
Mr.  Goodall,  the  artist,  and  Mr.  Richard  Schomburgk  went  in 
two  of  the  small  canoes.  The  corials  ascended  slowly,  and  we 
pedestrians  soon  outwalked  them. 

At  the  ford  ivhicb  the  Brazilians  of  the  Rio  Branco  generallv 
make  use  of  in  crossing  the  Takutu,  we  waded  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  fringed  with  untlerbrusb,  bainbiiN)  (called  rapau  in  the 
Macusi  language),  and  a  few  trees  of  the  same  description  as 
those  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  Sawarai  palm  (Astn)caryon 
lauari.  Mart.)  occupied  whole  tracts  among  these  ihickels,  nnd 
we  hail  to  guard  ourselves  against  its  large  black  prickles.  We 
kept  along  the  outskirts  of  these  thickets,  and  found  it  by  no 
means  an  easy  matter  to  push  our  way  forwards  through  grass  of 
a  man's  height,  and  swamps  which,  although  dry  at  the  lime, 
offered  by  their  rank  vegetation  every  obstacle  to  our  progress. 
These  spots  are  ovei^rown  with  numerous  Mauritia  palms,  and 
our  Indians  profited  by  ibis  opportunity  to  provide  themselves 
with  new  sandals. 

The  Mauritia  palm,  or  Ita  of  the  colonist  (Mauritia  flesuosa), 
is  one  of  Ihe  most  useful  among  the  interesting  order  which  Lin- 
nsus  has  so  appropriately  called  "  the  princes  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,"  There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  this  majestic  tree  that 
is  not  made  use  of  for  domestic  purposes ;  we  need  not  wonder, 
therefore,  that  Father  Cumilla,  the  illustrator  of  the  Orinoco, 
calls  this  beautiful  palm  ■'  Arbol  de  la  Vida."  Its  leaves,  folded 
like  a  fan,  furnish  thatch;  the  fibres,  thread  to  weave  hammocks 
nn<l  make  cordage ;  the  trunk,  a  kind  of  sago,  which  the  Warrau 
Indians  make  use  of  in  time  of  scarcity;  at  cerUiin  seasons  the 
Indians  of  the  savannahs,  and  the  Warrau  of  the  Orinoco,  draw 
from  it  a  li'juor  of  vinous  taste,  which  when  fermente<l  is  inioxl- 
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eating'.  The  fruit,  which  is  tessellated,  is  of  a  tlark  brown  on  the 
outside,  and  when  arrived  at  maturity,  yellow  within. 

The  Indians  immerse  this  fruit  in  water  until  the  yellow  heart 
becomes  toft,  when  it  is  considered  fit  to  cat ;  and  Europeans, 
though  they  dislike  it  at  first,  soon  acquire  a  laste  for  it.  The 
deer  of  the  savannah,  the  peccary  monkeys,  aguris,  parrots,  alt 
appear  equally  fond  of  this  fruit ;  and  the  heavy  lapir,  on  its  way 
to  its  feeding' pi  ace,  forms  numerous  paths  through  the  rank  ve^e- 
t.ition  of  any  swamp  where  there  is  an  Ita  palm  with  ripe  fruit, 
which  one  unacquainted  with  the  fact  would  imagine  to  have 
been  made  by  human  feet. 

The  sa\-ftnnahs  between  the  Rupununi  and  Rio  Branco  are 
(»vcred  with  numerous  angular  quartz  rocks,  and  it  would  be 
painful  to  walk  with  unprotected  feel  over  such  places.  The 
Indians,  therefore,  use  sandals  (salza  in  Macusi}  made  of  the 
hall -sheathing  bases  of  the  Ita-leaves,  which  are  better  suited  for 
this  pur]M)se  than  those  of  any  other  palm.  They  are  fastened  in 
n  fashion  not  much  different  from  that  of  the  ancients,  and  a  pair 
of  these  sandals  last  at  least  a  few  days' journey  over  these  rocky 
plains. 

Even  in  its  decay  the  Ita  is  of  some  use.  When  its  trunk 
lies  prostrate  on  the  gruund  a  large  beetle  (the  Calnndra  pal- 
jnarum)  deposits  its  larvae  in  it,  which  are  considered  a  great  deli- 
cacy not  only  by  the  Indians  but  likewise  by  many  Europeans, 
especially  by  the  French  in  Cayenne,  Martinique,  and  Guada- 
ioupe.  The  Indians  frequently  fell  these  palms,  and,  havinfr  cut 
several  holes  in  the  trunk,  arc  sure  to  find  numerous  larvae  of  the 
Calandra  there  in  due  time.  1  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the 
Indians  jirepare  a  kind  of  salt  from  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  leaves. 

The  Mauritias  grow  only  in  moist  soil  or  swamps,  and  when 
We  failed  to  procure  water  by  dicing  at  the  foot  of  their  trunks, 
we  knew  that  our  search  would  prove  hopeless  anywhere  else  in 
tile  neighbourhood. 

We  continued  to  follow  the  narrow  fringe  of  wood  which 
borders  the  Takutu.  Sometimes  the  savannahs  stretched  to  the 
river's  edge,  and  formed  sleep  banks,  which  now  that  the  river 
Appeared  nearly  at  its  lowest  level,  rose  from  40  to  50  feet  above 
the  water.  These  natural  sections,  as  a  geologist  would  call 
tbem,  show  the  structure  of  the  adjacent  savannah  j  white  and 
Ocbreous  clays,  much  mixed  with  rounded  pebbles,  formed  the 
Substratum,  covered  only  a  few  inches  with  mould  or  fertile  soil, 
'Indeed  1  consider  it  hopeless  lo  cultivate  these  savannahs,  which 
toiay.  however,  prove  useful  as  grazinfi  grounds.* 


•  Hicuu  of  Ptmnk  Lave  plajiUfd  a  yivce  of  HavAtiiiah  suil,  in  the  imtnvdintfl 

vicinity  of  tbe  village,  with  cottna  and  indigo,  and  when  we  arrived  at  I'imrs  (he  croji 
%M  aftt.   Dutiuj  tlie  dry  seaion  tlie  ehruba  Imd  ttie  aiipeanuice  of  dry  Mickij  but 
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I  l[>ok  a  series  of  angles  on  one  of  theie  raised  banks,  which 
ihe  Indians  called  Ipera^hivi. 

We  started  several  deer  wbieh  were  grazing  in  jmupa  of  fr»m 
four  to  ten.  Tbesc  regions  bein^r  hut  seldom  disturbed  by  tlie 
presence  of  man,  lliey  were  more  numerous  than  I  have  usually 
•een  tbem.  Our  guns  were  put  in  reiiuesl,  a  fine  buck  «as  soon 
broii£;hl  down,  and  many  others  might  bavo  been  obtained,  if  v-t 
Lad  had  means  of  transport. 

The  river  as  we  nscend  makes  a  considerable  bend  to  the  E.. 
Knd  is  joined  on  the  right  bank  by  the  small  river  Mansri. 
Above  the  junction  the  Takulu  comes  from  the  S.  and  W. 

Wo  reached  towards  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  moutb  of 
the  small  river  Macupara.  which  falls  into  tbe  Takutu  on  the  left 
bank.  It  receives  its  name  from  a  tree  which.  I  have  no  doubt, 
is  Aublet's  Maooucoua  (Ilex  macoucoua,  Pers.) ;  the  fruit  is  of 
the  size  of  a  small  apple,  and  has  a  velvety  appeorancn,  from  ihe 
quantity  of  soft  short  down  niib  which  it  is  covered. 

The  boats  did  not  reach  this  place,  where  there  had  been  for- 
merly an  Indian  settlement,  till  after  G  o'clock  in  the  evening;. 
The  Indians  had  set  the  savannahs  on  fire  on  tbe  opjxisite  bank 
of  the  river,  anil  the  large  columns  of  red  (lames,  vvhich  advanced 
against  the  wind,  afforded  after  sunset  a  splendid  spectacle. 

7ih. — On  starting  from  Macupara  I  preferred  taking  x  seal  in 
one  of  the  curials,  as  it  appe.ired  to  me  that  in  this  way  I  could 
trace  more  accurately  the  course  of  the  river.  We  bad  to  pass  a 
ema^l  rapid  which  is  doubtless  imperceptible  wlien  the  river  is 
high.  Whenever  the  river  turned  towards  the  mouninins  a  fine 
prospect  opened  to  us  ;  the  higher  elevations  of  the  Canuku 
chain  in  sight  were,  Iquari,  Zcmai,  llamikipnng'.  with  its  pre- 
cipitous rock ;  but  far  above  all  towered  towards  the  E.  tbe  wall- 
like  mounlaiu  Nappi  (Batata  mouniain).  This  last-mentioued 
mass  bore  in  the  morning  E,  by  S.,  our  course  being  nearly  snuih. 
At  the  end  of  this  reach  the  river  makes  a  sudden  bend  to  the 
E.,  tbe  sa\annah  appriiacbes  on  the  left  to  the  very  verge  of  the 
river,  and  the  western  angle  of  the  Canuku  mountains  Ijecomes 
visible. 

Tbe  river  Capaya  (Papaw  *  River),  fully  as  large  as  ihr 
Pirara.  joins  at  the  bend  on  the  left  bank ;  near  its  moutb  is  a 
peculiar  formaiiim  of  rock,  which  consists  of  cavernous  shelves  of 
sandstone  mixed  with  clay,  exhibiting  on  its  hariznnlnl  planes  a 
number  of  impressions  tiiat  may  have  been  left  hv  some  spccifs 
of  the  order  Isopoda.    The  upper  structure,  however,  was  the 


(ince  the  ntiii  liu  let  in,  bulli  [iIbiiIi  liaie  ipraulrd  duI  miiit  vigotuutly.  and  promicc 
Maolhn  crop.    TIjc  iiidigo  u  lued  far  CDlouriiig  tlie  cotton  bine  for  bftmnuxJci. 
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most  remarkable  ;  it  exbibiteil  more  or  less  clusters  of  cells,  some 
square,  some  rounded,  and  from  6  Ui  8  incites  in  diameter. 

A  bout  2  miles  further  up  the  'i'akutu  makes  another  bend  to 
the  E.,  and  throughout  its  upper  course  comes  more  directly 
from  the  S..  devimina;  merely  a  point  or  two  to  the  W. 

We  halted  in  the  evening  near  the  moudi  of  the  small  river  or 
creek  Mucu-mucu,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Guariwnka 
(mountain  of  the  mist),  one  of  the  large  mountains  of  the  Canuku 
chain.  I  resolved  to  remain  at  this  place  for  some  days,  as 
Mr.  Frjer  had  been  directed  to  joiu  us  here,  if  the  stiiteof  Peiry's 
nound  permitted  it. 

VVhile  we  were  occupied  erecting-  our  tents  and  making  the 
other  necessary  arrangenienls  for  encampinc;,  we  heard  some  of 
the  Indian  females  cry  out  that  a  larg^e  snake  was  coiled  up  where 
tliey  had  intended  to  sling  their  hammocks;  it  proved  to  be  a 
large  rattle-snake,  by  do  means  a  pleasant  guest  ia  the  vicinity  of 
a  camp. 

During  my  stay  I  took,  as  frequently  as  opportunity  would 
permit  it,  astronomical  observations,  and  ascertained,  hy  trigo- 
nometrical measurement,  the  height  of  Ilamikipang.  According 

10  a  rough  calculation  its  height  is  2500  feet  above  the  savannahs, 
which  is  nliout  the  height  of  the  Cradle  Mountain  in  Breck- 
nockshire. 

Our  party  «as  successful  in  fishing  and  hunting;  and  as  we 
b«]  sent  to  the  neighbouring  settlements,  we  likewise  procured 
an  additional  supply  of  Cassada-brc.id  and  gi-ound  provisions. 
Among  the  pirais  which  our  fishermen  brought  in,  were  several 
of  a  uniform  black;  the  iris  of  the  eye  was  also  blark,  surrounded 
with  a  golden  ring.  One  of  these  fish  measured  I  fiHit  5  inches 
in  lenstli  and  8  inches  in  breadth ;  I  considered  it  merely  a  variety 
of  the  common  pirai.  The  Coliie  (Flaiystoma  ligrinum).*  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  its  congeners,  was  very  abund.int.  One 
weighed  16^  lbs.,  and  was  '1  feet  1 1  inches  in  length,  the  girth  of 
the  body  amounting  to  I  foot  8  inches, 

1  found  here  some  of  that  beautiful  and  curious  tree,  which, 
through  a  misunderstanding,  has  been  called  '  Elaballia,"  by 
Mr.  lientham.f  When  I  first  discovered  tliis  tree  at  the  Esse- 
qaibti,  I  was  told  by  my  cosswain,  who  was  l>om  on  the  river,  that 
its  name  was  Elaballia,  But  I  afterwards  discovered  that  1  had 
been  misinformed  ;  and  that  the  Elaballia  of  the  Araw.iak  Indians 

11  the  Vochy  Guianeusis  of  Aublet.  The  heart  of  tlie  tree  mis- 
named Elaballia  is  uncommonly  hard,  and  would  prove  as  orna* 
raenial  as  the  Tiger- wood  (Machaenum  Scliomburgkii ;  lieiith.). 
It  has  nearly  the  same  colour,  and  the  Intermedinle  woody  mass  ii 


•  T'tn\}a  of  fjuiiuia  m  Nnluraliftl'l  I.ilirary,  pari  i,,  p.         j>liite  R. 
t  VidtTht  Jouriiiil  of  BoUiiy,  liy  Sii  W.J.  liouler.    Loudou,  1810,  p.  ilil. 
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equallv  soft.  The  tree  exudes,  between  the  wood  and  bark,  a  thick 
red  gummy  sulwlance,  which,  on  paper,  turns  to  a  deep  orange. 
This  Irep  was  in  its  full  blossom,  and  the  bright  yellow  of  its 
flowers  gave  some  variety  to  the  banks  of  the  river. 

I  consider  April  the  commencement  of  the  flowering  season  in 
the  interior  of  Guiana,  whether  the  rain  has  set  in  or  not.  It  has 
been  usually  asserted  that  it  requires  first  several  davs'  severe 
rain  before  vegetation  is  awakened  out  of  its  lethargy.  But  al- 
though the  wet  month  of  March  and  part  of  April  had  elapsed 
without  a  drop  of  rain  falling  in  Pirara,*  the  banks  of  the  Takulu 
were  coverctl  with  trees  and  shrubs  in  blossom.  The  shrubs 
which,  like  our  hawthorn,  push  forth,  first  their  blossoms,  and 
afterwards  their  leaves,  wore  numerous.  A  splendid  Tecoma, 
with  its  large  yellow  flowers,  appeared  sometimes  as  an  arlwrescent 
shrub,  sometimes  as  a  tree;  but  although  its  blossoms  almost 
,  covered  the  stems,  there  were  only  a  lew  which  hot)  any  leaves. 

The  splendid  white  flower  tinged  with  rose  of  the  Gustavia, 
the  Cyan-blue  of  the  lacaninda,  and  the  pure  white  of  some 
Iiigas,  gave  the  whole  scene  an  appearance  which  the  tropics 
only  can  offer  to  the  eyes  of  the  traveller. 

The  palms  were  represented  by  the  graceful  Cucurit  (Maxi- 
milian regia),  the  Ila,  and  the  Sawarai ;  the  latter  certainly  nut  a 
pleasing  sign  to  the  agriculturist,  who  considers  the  soil  sterile 
where  it  grows.  The  Malplghia  verbasci folia,  with  its  silvery 
leaves,  spreads  over  his  adjacent  savannahs,  and  appears  to  exclude 
all  other  plants  from  the  spots  it  occupies.  Two  arborescent 
shrubs  of  the  same  genus,  one  of  ihem  with  yellow  flowers,  the 
other  of  the  colour  of  our  peach -bloBst)m,  composed  the  whole 
Flora,  and  did  not  contribute  to  remove  the  idea  of  the  slcrilily  of 
those  arid  plains,  which  have  no  further  resemblance  to  the  g-reen 
meadows  of  the  temperate  zone,  than  that  of  being  llal  and 
co\'ered  with  grass  and  sedges. 

The  mean  of  my  observations  gave  for  latitude  3°  21'  37"  N., 
and  the  chronometers  showed  a  diflerence  of  '20.58  miles  W. 
of  Pirara.'f' 

*  The  miny  «eaaon  te\  in  uncomnionl^  lale  thai  year,  and  it  wu  oiily  hi  llie  Rut 
we«k  iu  June  thai  il  \)p^ti  to  ratu  heavily, 
t  Mean  oe  Tiiehmom ethical  OaaEHvATiONg  at  ouh  Cawp  keah  Ilihimpanc 
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IKA. — I  bad  been  given  to  understand  that  tbe  next  place  we 
would  come  to  on  our  ascc^nt  was  a  settlement  of  Wapisiana 
Indians,  near  the  Cursato  Mountains,  which  we  might  reach  by 
water  in  four  days,  while  it  took  only  three  days'  march  across  the 
savannahs ;  I  resolved  therefore  to  send  the  greater  part  of  the 
canoe-men  and  the  Indian  crew  hy  land,  and  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  Takulu  upwards  in  the  ctirials. 

We  proceeded  on  this  day  without  having  received  any  informa- 
tion from  Pirara,  for  although  through  Mr,  Fryer's  absence  the 
whole  direction  of  the  expedition  devolved  upon  mc,  1  did  not 
wish  to  defer  the  further  ascent  of  the  Takutu,  as  that  river  con- 
tinued to  fall  daily.  Mr.  Goodall,  the  artist,  had  meanwhile  been 
instructed  how  to  note  the  time  during  my  astronomical  observa- 
tions, which  he  undertook  willingly  and  performed  satisfactorily; 
and  tbe  rest  of  the  additional  business  for  which  1  had  engaged 
A'Ir.  Fryer's  assistance  was  accomplished  by  a  little  exertion  on 
my  part. 

Soon  after  our  departure  from  the  camp  we  passed  a  great 
manv  blocks  of  a  ferruginous  conglomerate,  which  had  almost  a 
Titrifiedi  appearance,  and  might  have  been  compared  to  slack 
cominc  out  of  a  furnace.  Such  heajied-up  blocks,  sometimes 
covering  a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  are  very  common  along 
the  rivers  Rupununi,  Rewa,  and  Guidaru.  We  passed  the  small 
rivers  Camu  and  Awarimani ;  the  former  has  its  source  on 
Mount  Ilamikipang. 

The  Takulu  winds  considerably  where  it  approaches  the 
Canuku  Mountains.  This  chain,  in  which  we  recognise  tbe 
mountain  Cumucumu  of  the  map  of  Pontes,  the  Cerro  del 
Dorado,  or  Cerro  Ucucuamo  of  the  journal  of  Santos,  and  the 
Acucuamoof  Caulioj*  divides  the  Rupununi  from  the  Takutu. 
The  former  river  has  fofced  its  way  through  the  chain.  The 
Takutu,  however,  on  arriving  opposite  its  western  angle,  is  turned 
■lightly  to  the  S.E-,  and  then  westward  ;  and  having  received  its 
tributary  the  Mahu,  makes  a  sharp  angle,  and  turns  S,W.  towards 
the  Rio  Branco.  A  single  glance  at  the  map  proves  that  the 
Mahu  ought  to  be  considered  the  recipient  of  the  Takutu ;  its 
continued  south-western  course  after  it  issues  from  the  Pacaraima 
Mountains  to  its  junction  with  the  Branco,  and  its  larger  mass  of 
water,  entitles  it,  in  gengra])hical  respects,  to  be  considered  the 
main  trunk  above  the  junction  with  the  Takutu.  The  portion 
between  the  junction  and  the  Rio  Branco  ought  to  bear  the  name 


Tht  wind  biew  hrre  with  great  (one;  towBida  lumet  il  generallj  lulled,  but  began 
toUinr  huniciiiie-lilLefnnii  thenorlUurn  quarter  tQward*  So  clucli.  I  observed  a  black 
cloud  ri«  about  that  time  in  the  louilicrti  Lemiiipbere,  wbicb.  when  it  reached  the  alli- 
ttidc  of  about  2j  dep^eeii,  cipeiiiled,  and  the  itmng  breeze  Kt  in. 

•  ruk  Htimboldt'i  Perronal  Naimtive,  vul.  vi.  p.  517.  . 
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of  the  Mabu  (Irenp  of  the  Macusi)  in  lieu  of  the  Takutu  ;  how- 
ever, cuslom  has  established  an  opinion  diametrical ]}>  opposite, 
and  it  would  be  useless  now  to  change  a  name  which  has  existed 
for  centuries.  Nicholas  Hortsman,  the  first  European  who  visited 
these  regions,  named  the  united  streams  ■  Mahu,"  and  considereil 
the  Tnkulu  a  tribularv  of  that  river  *  The  Curatawuiburi,  a 
mountain  of  abuut  'JUOO  feet  in  height,  forms  the  western  ei- 
tremity  of  the  Canuliu  chain.  From  this  point  the  mouulains 
stretch  on  their  northern  side  N.E.  (more  accurately  N.  43°  E.), 
and  on  their  southern  side  S.E.  by  E.  towards  the  Rapunnui ; 
their  loftiest  suuituils,  Nappi  ami  Curassawnka,  arc  situated  on 
their  uorihern  side. 

Aa  it  advances  to  the  S.E..  the  southern  range  stretches  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ropununi  eastward,  in  the  direction  of  the 
natural  pvraoiid  of  Alaripu,  and  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Guidaru,  or  Quitaro,  a  tributary  of  the  Rewa,  The  greatest 
breadth  of  the  range  from  Curatawuiburi  to  the  banks  of  the 
Guidaru,  is  60  miles.  The  mountains  which  stretch  southward, 
are  irregular  groups  of  mountains,  separated  from  each  other  by 
savannahs,  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  lo  speak  hereafter. 

On  approaching  Coralnwuiburi,  we  found  the  Takutu  w) 
(hallow,  that  we  had  repeatedly  to  unload  the  corials  and  push 
them  by  force  over  the  sand.  Large  hanks,  consisting  of  heaped- 
up  river  sand,  alternated  with  beds  of  rounded  pebbles,  as  smooth 
and  accurately  rounded  as  if  they  had  been  wrought  by  instru- 
ments;  they  consisted  cliielly  of  quartz  pebbles,  of  a  yellow  and 
white  colour;  but  amongst  them  1  found  some  very  fine  aggies, 
principally  of  that  kind  with  interior  zig-zag-parallel  lines,  which 
are  known  to  mineralogists  under  the  name  of  fortification  agates, 
from  the  resemblance  these  lines  bear  to  the  plan  of  a  modern 
fortification.  Others  were  of  a  globular  structure,  and  veined 
with  jas])ar  like  the  Egyptian  pebbles.  Below  these  beds  of 
])el)blea.  and  sometimes  beside  them.  1  noticed  a  black  sand 
with  minute  quantities  of  gold  of  a  light  yellow ;  but  whether  the 
metal  is  present  in  sufhcienl  quantities  to  render  washing  for  it 
profitable,  must  be  determined  by  closer  examination  than  I  could 
give  it. 

We  were  obliged  to  leave  the  corials  to  be  lightened,  and 
follow  the  bed  of  the  river,  wading  through  the  shallows,  or 
marching  over  the  sand-banks.  Between  '2  and  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  ihe  heat  of  the  sun  rose  generally  from  \  to  128°  Fahr. 
This  enormous  heat,  the  glare  of  the  white  sand,  which  the  rays 
of  the  sun  healed  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  painful  to  walk 
over  it,  but  above  all,  legions  of  sand-flies,  against  tbe  bite  of 
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which  we  could  nol  prolect  ourselves,  comhincd  to  rentier  our 
jjronrcss  fnliguin^  in  the  highest  degree. 

Allhough  inured  to  the  heat  under  the  tropics,  my  face  and 
hands  were  blistered,  and  the  while  san<l  and  the  dazzling  mirage 
which  hovered  over  the  banks  and  the  s  ivnnnahs,  caused  infiam- 
niatioa  of  the  eyes,  M  v  cc)mpanions  fared  as  ill,  and  we  ivere  glad 
when,  with  ibe  setting  sun,  the  freshness  of  the  evening  bree:!e 
cooled  our  burning  faces,  and  drove  the  sand-Hies  (different 
species  of  Simulia)  from  us. 

l'2(/i. — We  reached  the  first  rapids  ibis  mornins:  they. were 
formed  bj  a  bar  nf  clav  slate  which  crossed  the  river  in  the  direc- 
tion of  S.  64°  VV.  ;  the  dip  appeared  N.  60°  E.,  at  an  angle  of 
about  12°,  Several  other  rapids  followed;  and  our  progress  was 
so  much  impeded,  that  if  we  had  not  fortunately  laid  in  a  good 
stock  of  provisions  in  Uamikipang,  our  stores  would  have  been 
exhausted  ere  we  reached  the  settlement. 

It  became  evident  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  the 
Cursato  mountains  at  the  time  we  expected  on  leaving  our  camp 
at  Uamikipang;  the  river,  however,  was  well  slocked  with  fixh, 
and  frequented  by  numerous  ducks  and  widge(ms.  The  ducks, 
which  we  found  in  flocks  of  ten  and  fifteen,  behmged  to  a  species 
well  known  in  our  poultry  yards — the  musk  duck,  more  generally 
known  hy  the  name  of  Muscovy  duck,  from  an  erroneous  im- 
pression that  it  was  introduced  from  Russia.  This  species  ajv 
pears  to  be  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  South  America,  as  we 
observe  from  the  work  of  Azara,  that  it  is  also  found  in  Paraguay. 
It  feeds  upon  algje  and  other  fresU-waler  productions ;  but  I  never 
heard  of  iis  feeding,  as  Azara  asserts,  on  the  root  of  the  manioc, 
or  cassnda,  which  is  well  known  to  be  fatal  to  animal  life;  nor 
do  I  think  that  it  feeds  upon  ynung  Indian  corn  or  maize ;  but  I 
have  frequenliv  seen  it  nibbling  at  the  vegetable  productions 
along  the  margins  of  the  river.  The  male  birds  are  of  a  glossy 
black,  with  a  few  white  spots  on  the  smaller  wing  coverts,  and 
some  white  feathers  near  the  scapulars.  The  warty  skin  com- 
mences at  the  base  of  the  bill  and  surrounds  the  orbits.  The 
musk  duck  makes  its  nest  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  a  hollow  tree, 
frequently  in  the  jungle  which  Bamblcusac  and  rushes  form  near 
rivers  and  stagnant  water.  I  have  seen  young  ones  in  May  and 
in  September,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  breeds  in  its  wild 
state  twice  a  year ;  I  have  ctmnted  from  eight  to  ten  young  ones. 
The  female  watches  over  the  ducklings  with  great  care ;  and  at 
the  approach  of  any  danger,  the  young  ones  disperse,  and  hide 
themselves  among  the  jungle  and  bushes  which  border  the  river ; 
as  soon  as  the  danger  is  over  the  anxious  mother  collects  her 
brood  by  a  peculiar  note.  During  the  breeding  season  bloody 
figbts  occur  between  the  male  birds  :  where  tbese  fights  have 
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occurred  the  river  is  covered  for  some  distance  with  feathers. 
The  musk  ducks  roost  at  oight  in  trees,  to  vhich  they  Lkewise 
resort  when  disturbed  on  the  water :  their  flight  is  heavy,  and 
accompanied  by  a  loud  noise  caused  by  the  wings.  The  young 
birds,  when  about  a  year  old,  arc  delidous  and  highly  flavoured: 
the  meat  of  the  old  ones  is  opt  to  be  tough.  The  name  musk 
duck  (An.is  moscbnta,  L.)  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  this  bird 
fin  account  of  a  musky  smell  which  it  is  said  to  possess,  but  which 
I  have  never  l>een  able  to  perceive. 

The  second  species,  the  pretty  vicissi  (  Dendrocygna  viduata),  are 
generally  found  in  large  flocks.  When  disturbed  they  fly  up  and 
encircle  the  feeding-place  ;  making  a  whistling  kind  of  noise,  not 
unlike  the  sound  "  vicissi,"  from  which  the  name  is  derived. 
Often,  though  I  have  seen  them  on  the  rivers  and  ponds,  chiefly 
in  the  savannahs,  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  one  of  their 
nests.  They  are  easily  tamed,  and  frequentiv  reared  bv  the 
Indians,  who  sell  them  to  the  colonists.  I  never  heard  of  their 
breeding  in  the  tame  slate,  although  the  musk-duck,  when  re- 
claimed, is  known  to  do  so. 

There  are  two  other  species  which  frequently  fee<l  with  ihe 
vicissi.  the  Demlrocygna  lugubris  (Swains.)  and  the  D,  Autumua- 
lis;  but  if  ihey  happen  to  be  disturbed  while  feeding  together, 
they  separate  in  their  flight.  The  Ropjwng  of  the  Macusi  (Chan- 
liiuliB  pallida.  Swains.)  haunts  the  ponds,  and  is  seldom  fuunti 
on  rivers. 

The  trees  of  the  river  were  frequently  ornamented  with  niune- 
rous  blue  macaws  (Macrocerus  araranna),  which  by  their  cries 
broke  the  silence  that  otherwise  prevailed  around  us.  As  they 
make  an  cscellenl  soup,  we  did  not  spare  them.  They  are  some- 
times found  in  couples,  and  at  other  times  in  flocks  of  from  ten  la 
twenty.  When  the  male  or  female  of  a  couple  was  shot,  iho 
survivor  would  fly  round  the  tree,  with  piteous  cries,  and  looking 
in  vain  for  its  mate,  then  fly  off  to  the  opixjsite  shore,  and  again 
return  to  the  spot  where  it  last  saw  it  alive. 

According  U>  the  observations  I  took  this  night  the  latitude  of 
our  camp  was  3°  12'  53"  N.*  The  mean  of  the  two  chrono- 
meters gave  26  ■  6  miles  { 1  m.  58 '  38s.  in  time)  W.  of  Pirara. 

i3(/,,^VVe  met  the  first  blocks  of  granite  in  the  Takuiu  this 
morniug-  I  noted  here  a  remarkable  geological  feature — a  large 
bluck  of  granite  gneiss  was  surrounded,  as  it  were,  by  contorted 
masses  of  gneiss,  which  rose  about  2  feet  6  inches  above  the  water. 
The  granile-gneiss  is  stratified  apparently  al  an  angle  of  43°, 
pierced  by  veins  uf  quarlz,  and  large  blocks  of  quartz  lie  upon  it. 
Above  this  the  river  takes  a  sudden  bend,  and  here  large  massct 
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tt gnnite,  some  20  lo  30  feet  in  height,  are  heaped  up.  Curata- 
wniban  l^rara  N.  73°  E.,  which  appears  to  be  the  direction  of  the 

W  e  had  now  lo  pass  n.  succession  of  falls  and  rapids ;  legioni 
of  sancl-flies  plc^ued  us ;  and  tbe  tlierrnometer  showed  at  noon 
106*  Falir.*  No  breath  of  wind  was  stirring — anxiously  .is  we 
■isbed  that  a  strong  bree/e  might  set  in,  when  the  sand-flies 
nunsb  as  if  by  magic.  I  had  observed  that  tbe  wind  dies  regu- 
larly away  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  only  sets  in 
^ain  lonanls  evening. 

TTjese  cstararts  are  only  caused  by  riilges  or  bars  of  rocks, 
which  do  Dot  fonn  real  mouolains,  but  traverse  the  savannahs  in 
more  or  less  an  easterly  direction.  The  cataract  of  ihc  Kupununi 
(the  "  Corona'")  is  formed  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  flat  savan- 
nahs ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  whei'o  this  river  has  forced 
a  passage  for  nearly  60  miles  through  the  Canuku  mountains,  it 
runs  comparatively  smooth,  and  only  forms  a  cataract  where  It 
isaues  from  the  mountain  pass,  near  the  former  mission  Urua,  or 
Cnrua. 

We  passed,  soon  after  noon,  the  moulh  of  the  small  river  Sawara- 
au-aruf  (Sarauri,  or  Sarauru,  in  tbe  maps  hitherto  published),  by 
means  of  which  and  a  portage  the  Rupununi  is  reached  in  3  days. 
This  was  the  portage  traversed  in  1739  by  the  surgeon  Nicholas 
Horlsman,  who  left  Demerara  in  search  of  gold  and  diamonds, 
wbicli  be  eiipected  to  find  in  the  interior  of  Guiana ;  and  in  1793 
Francisco  Josi^  Kodriguez  Barata,  lieu  tenant- colonel  of  the 
first  regiment  of  the  line  at  Para,  who  when  ensign  was  sent  twice 
with  dispatches  from  the  Amazon  to  Surinam.^  It  is  still  fre- 
qnenied  hy  the  Indians  of  the  Takutu  and  tbe  Brazilians  of  the 
Rio  Branro.  Tbe  river  ilaelf  is  about  the  size  of  the  Pirara,  and 
baa  its  source  In  the  Pinigbctlc  mountairu. 

The  direction  of  the  strata  which  form  tbe  numerous  rapids  we 
bad  lo  cross  varied  generally  from  S.  lO"  E.  to  S.  10°  W.  Tbe 
rock  appeared  to  be  gneiss,  sometimes  encrusted  with  indurated 
clay,  and  with  masses  of  decomposing  t|uartz  resling  on  it. 

The  kaiman.  tbe  crocodile  of  these  rivers  (allignlor,  Sclerops), 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  iheTakulu.  While  our  corials 
were  advancing  we  saw  a  great  commotion  In  tbe  water  about  a 
hundred  yards  befc»rc  us ;  we  paddled  more  rapidly,  and  soim 
came  up  with  a  large  kaiman,  whicli  had  jiisi  secured  one  of  its 
omn  kindred,  the  smaller  knikutshi.    The  kaiman  had  seized  its 
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pny  by  ihe  middle  of  the  hotly,  ao  ibat  the  heail  hikI  tail  pro- 
truded on  Qoch  side  of  its  immeosc  mouth.  The  kaikutshi  itlill 
defended  itself  there,  but  wittiuul  effect.  On  mir  nearer  apprtMch 
ihe  kaiman  dived :  but.  as  it  cannot  (levour  its  prey  in  the  water, 
we  saw  it  soon  afier  rlimbina:  up  the  bank  of  the  river. 

I4tk. — The  thermometer  stood  at  II  o'cloik,  freely  exposed, 
90°  Fahr.  The  day  was  rloudv,  and  the  wind  E.  bv  S.  We  passed 
a  high  bank  of  the  river,  perhaps  jO  to  GO  feet  high,  formed  of  a 
conglomerate  of  rounded  quartz  pebbles  of  different  sires  ;  the  ce- 
ment consisting:  of  ferru^nous  clay.    Numerous  blocks,  loosened 
tliroa|;h  the  influence  of  the  weather,  wpre  lying  hea]}cd  op  in 
great  confusion  on  the  side  of  the  hilly  bank.    I  could  trac^e  these 
roumk-d  pebbles  which  formed  the  cun^lomeralo.  not  aggluti- 
nated or  cemented,  for  some  distance  in  the  s.n'annahs.  ihoDgti 
there  are  no  marks  of  the  river  having  reached  this  height  in  ov 
time.    Our  path  was  almost  obslrucled  to-day  by  six  otters  (Satn 
enudrit?  F.  Cov.).  which  appeared  to  contest  our  further  pr». 
ftress.     They  raised  themselves  partly  out  of  the  water,  and, 
making  a  peculiar  snore,  showed  iheir  formidable  teeih.  Tbel 
cared  so  little  for  our  presence,  and  came  so  near  our  canoes,  liial 
the  Indians  attempted  Ii>  strike  ihcm  with  their  jKiddles,    I  hare 
little  (luubl  but  that  in  this  instance  they  had  their  young  ones  in 
the  neigblworhood ;  although  generally  far  from  shy,  it  is  but 
seldom  they  show  so  much  courage  as  on  this  occasion." 

While  the  corials  were  passing  some  rapids  I  walked  to  (H 
isolated  hillock,  which  rose  to  the  height  of  alwui  1.30  feet,  at  ihe 
distance  of  a  mile  from  the  river's  right  bank.  The  view  which 
I  enjoyed  was  hively;  the  most  prominent  objects  wore  the  con- 
linuous  chain  of  the  Canuku  mountains  to  the  N.N.E, ;  to  the 
E.S.E-,  the  three-capped  Saeraeri.  that  strange  object  in  the  land- 
scape which  forms  the  principal  feature  from  whatever  point  it 
may  be  looked  at,  i>f  a  circle  extending  30  to  40  miles  in  cir- 
cumfiTcnce,  and  a  number  of  isolated  hdiocks,  interrupted  bv 
savannahs,  which  extend  from  Saeraeri  in  a  S.S.E.  direction  fiiT 
30  or  40  miles. 

The  highest  summit  of  the  Cursalo  mountains  rose  to  a  point 
to  the  E.  of  S. ;  and  far  to  the  S  W..  the  Mountain  of  the  Mi»d 
(Kai-irite  of  the  W'apisiana)  bounded  the  horizon  :  a  singaUr 
dome-shaped  mountain  towards  the  S.S.W..  which  I  recognised 
as  the  Taquiara  of  my  former  expedition,  but  which  the  Wapisiani 
call  Mnriwetie,  api>earcd  to  he  only  5  or  6  miles  from  my  station. 
Four  isolated  hills  extended  from  it  in  a  south-western  direction ; 


•  Thi-re  U  tame  micertainfy  among  natumliali  to  wlilcii  spEcia  Ihe  two  tinJi  of 
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and,  ai  the  Takulu  appeared  la  Qow  along  theae  bills,  promised  us 
hard  work  for  the  followiriji  day. 

Wc  encamped  on  [he  lefi  bank  of  ibe  river,  near  an  inlet 
wbicb  forms  a  large  island  when  the  water  is  high.  Numerous 
shrubs  of  that  species  of  EuRcnia  of  which  the  Macusi  Indiana 
call  tije  fruit  ''  casam  "  bordered  this  inlet,  the  braucbes  bending 
ue«rlv  to  the  ground  under  their  loads  of  fruit.  I  observed  sevei- 
raJ  trees  of  Oulea  acactxfolia  and  a  new  species  of  (leiiipn. 
Some  trees  of  the  latter  were  so  umbragi'ous  that  1  erected  my 
lent  under  one. 

The  inlet,  or  kirabagh,  was  stocked  with  that  deliciotis  fish  the 
arowai)a.|  and  we  saw  whole  shoals  ^oingp  in  and  out,  H'his  fish 
appears  ti>  abound  ill  the  Takulu ;  we  frequeuily  hemmed  tliem 
io  among  the  falls,  and  the  Indians,  armed  with  cutlasses  and 
bludgeons,  rushing  among  them,  did  excellent  execution,  to  the 
advant^e  of  our  daily  meals.  Indeed,  imr  success  in  fishing  bad 
bepD  astonishing ;  besides  the  arowana,  wc  secured  numerous 
pir»|>oco,  or  moruwai  {Xipbostuma  occultatum),  J  and  patba 
(Hvdrocvan?  Armalus).§  The  first  is  ge'ncnillj  met  with  on 
sandy  shallows,  and  in  such  places  wc  hail  many  a  bunt  tu  pre- 
vent them  escaping  by  1  be  single  narrow  channel  through  which 
water  was  flowing.  The  [)atba,  or  baiarra,  frequents  cataracts 
and  rocky  places,  where  the  swiftness  with  which  they  swim,  after 
being  pierced  by  an  arrow  5  to  6' feet  long,  has  astonished  us. 
Tbeir  strength  is  wunderful,  olid  two  of  the  front  teeth  arc  so  long 
in  the  loner  jaws  as  to  protrude  through  the  upper  into  sockets 
prepared  iiir  ibeLr  reception 

A  fish  which  we  caught  to-day  among  the  falls  proved  of  great 
Interest  to  me :  it  belonged  to  ibc  genus  Hypostoma,  and  to  that 
Hctioa  which  has  the  ioteroperculum  very  moveable,  and  fur- 
nished with  tufis  of  rigid  spines.  The  fins  and  the  tail  are  mar- 
^ncd  with  a  bright  orange  spotted  with  black  ;  the  first  dorsal  fin 
i»  uncommonly  large,  and  its  iiiiegumonts  sjiolted  with  black. 
The  strong  contrast  of  its  general  colour — dark  bn>wn,  ap- 
(iroftching  to  black,  with  the  edging  of  bright  orange — and  the 
foimidahle  aspect  of  this  marked  fish  when  it  raised  its  dorsal  fin, 
rendered  it  so  iateresiLng  that  I  was  quite  delighted  with  my  dis- 
CiivetT;  and  I  resolved,  if  it  should  prove  new— as  I  have  little 
iluuhl— to  dedicate  it  to  my  kind  frii'nd  Sir  William  Jardine, 


*  DcKiibed  finfic  in  Mr.  Beiitb.im'i  enumeration*  of  my  Guiana  plaiib — 'Jauriial 
"'lioliuiy,'  vol.  ii.  el  tn). 
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whose  ic'hlhyulo^cnl  reseurches  anil  scientific  acquirements  are 
so  well  knuwn  among  ihc  friends  of  natural  history. 

Our  camp  was  in  lal.  3°  1'  N,,'  and  29-6  mUes  W.  of  Plrara. 
liith. — Our  pri^ess  was  lo-day  interrupted  by  the  fall  Sea- 
bunk,  the  largest  we  have  yet  passed.  It  has  received  its  name 
from  the  small  river  Scabunk,  which  joins  the  Takutu  at  the 
fool  of  the  cataract  from  the  E.  This  stream  is  called  Catu-au- 
uru  by  the  Wapisiana  (which,  as  well  as  Scabunk-uule.  sigm6es 
"  snndy  river '"),  from  the  heaps  of  sand  which  form  its  banks. 

We  had  transported  two  of  our  corials  over  this  obstacle,  and 
made  considerahlc  prog'ress  with  the  third,  so  that  we  hoped  to 
pass  before  noon,  when  an  accident  i>ccurred  which  slopped  our 
further  progress  for  the  present.  Tiic  Takulu  abounds  lo  sting- 
rays (kaja),  which  partly  bury  themselves  in  the  sand,  and  prove 
dangerous  to  those  who  wade  through  the  river.  NearScabunk 
these  fish  were  so  numerous,  that  one  of  the  Arecuna  Indians  was 
twice  woundcil  above  the  instep :  he  appeared  to  suffer  eicru- 
ciating'ly.  While  we  were  busy  allemptiug  to  alleviate  his  pain, 
another  Indian,  a  young  Macusi.  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  was 
likewise  wounded;  not  possessing  so  much  power  of  enduring 
pain  as  the  former,  be  gave  way  under  it,  threw  himself  upon  the 
ground,  with  piercing  cries,  and  began  in  bis  paritsysms  to  bite 
the  sanil,  and  bury  his  face  in  it.  Fie  was  wounded  in  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  but  he  suffered  the  greatest  pain  in  the  groin,  the  region 
of  the  heart,  and  under  the  arms.  In  both  instances  1  had  a  liga- 
ture applied  above  the  wound,  pressed  it  as  much  as  possible,  and 
had  that  of  the  younger  Indian  sucked.  1  applied  poultices  of 
cassada  bread ;  and  towards  evening  the  pains  were  much  aile- 
viated. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  wounds  by  the  formidable  weapon  nature 
has  given  to  the  sling-ray  for  its  defence  prove  fatal.  The  serrated 
or  jagged  nature  of  this  instrument  causes  a  dangerous  wound, 
but  1  doubt  whether  there  is  any  injection  of  a  deleterious  liquid. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  pains  and  symptoms  re- 
semble those  of  snake-poison;  and  so  late  as  last  year  (I84I)& 
valuable  labourer  on  the  plantation  Zelandia,  at  Wakenaam,  died 
in  consequence  of  the  wound  which  a  sling-ray  had  inflicted  upon 
him. 

I  observed  at  Scabunk,  where  the  water  had  scooped  out  the 
banks,  a  white  sandy  grit,  about  20  feet  below  the  surface.  The 
formation  of  the  rocks  is  in  every  respect  remarkable  near  this 
cataract,  which,  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  water,  was  entirely 
exposed.  The  direction  of  the  strata  was  S.  20"  E,  They  were 
traversed  by  a  different  kind  of  rock,  forming  dikes  about  2  feet 
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in  thickness,  of  such  a  regular  appearance  that  one  inig;ht  have 
supposed  not  nature  hut  man  had  inlaid  them.  The  direction  of 
the  dikes  is  60^  E,  The  strata  are  somellmes  traversed  by 
veins  of  quartz,  which  have  a  iJirectiun  of  E.  1  j"  S, 

\&th. — Our  patients  were  better.  They  were  not  able  to  walk, 
but  as  they  could  sit  up  in  the  coriaU,  and  as  our  slock  of  cassada 
bread  was  at  the  lowest  ebb,  we  broke  up  our  camp  at  an  early 
hour. 

We  continued  to  toil  against  the  rapids  and  cataracts.  The 
river  spread  considerably,  and  huge  blocks  of  granite  lay  about 
in  great  confusion.  Some  were  donie-shnped,  others  cylindrical, 
but  all  were  more  or  less  rounded  at  the  edges.  The  largest  of 
them  were  from  40  to  50  feet  in  diameter. 

We  passed  the  fall  Matzlpao.  While  we  were  toiling  here  tn 
get  our  corials  across  the  only  place  where  some  water  flowed 
over  the  rocks,  we  heard  human  voices,  and  soon  after,  to  our  joy, 
saw  Sororcng  and  another  Indian  make  their  appearance.  He 
had  walked  with  the  other  Indians  from  llamikipang  direct  to 
the  Cursalo  mountains,  where  they  had  arrived  the  third  day 
after  they  left  us.  Alarmed  at  our  non-appearance,  he  came  tu 
liwk  for  us.  We  learned  from  him  that  3  hours'  good  walking 
over  the  savannahs  would  bring  us  to  the  Wapisiana  village.  Our 
joy  at  receiving  this  information  was  damped  by  learning  that  the 
provision -grounds  of  the  village  were  5i>  badly  prcivided  that  the 
inhabitants  satisfied  themselves  with  eating  a  litde  Cassada- bread 
once  a  day,  and  lived  mostly  upon  wild  fruits  and  palm  seeds. 

I  had  before  this  time  given  up  every  idea  of  prosecuting  our 
way  in  canoes.  The  fatigues  we  had  undergone,  and  the  little 
progress  we  bad  made  during  the  last  seven  days,  showed  how 
impracticable  it  was  to  follow  the  Takulu  at  this  advanced  dry 
season.  I  therefore  only  wished  to  reach  the  landing* place  of 
the  village,  distant  fritm  it  about  an  hour's  walk  to  the  westward. 

I  noticed  at  the  fall  Pabaru  an  immense  plateau  of  granite, 
with  large  flakes  of  quartz:  veins  of  transparent  quartz  traversed 
it,  with  parallel  dikes  of  a  composition  similar  to  that  which  I 
observed  at  Scabunk.  We  halted  half  a  mile  beyond  Dabaru ; 
and,  sending  Sororeng  forward  lo  the  village,  ordered  him  to 
bring  our  Indian  crew,  and  as  many  of  the  inhabitants  as  he 
could  procure  nest  morning,  in  order  to  carry  our  baggage  over- 
land, it  being  my  intention  to  abandon  the  corials. 

19(A. — The  Indians  having  arrived,  the  corials  were  unloaded, 
and  we  proceeded  towards  an  isolated  hillock  which  the  Wapisi- 
ana call  Tenette.  At  its  foot,  on  the  s-mth- eastern  side,  is  the 
village.  We  had  first  to  w.ilk  through  a  grove  which  extended 
pardy  up  the  hill,  from  which  the  uiust  delicious  otiour  was  wafted 
towards  us.    I  migbl  have  compared  it  la  the  fragrant  smell  of 
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hyacinths.  We  soon  iliscoverert  tho  source  :  niimeiODS  tree*  of  a 
'  lar^e  size,  almost  oovpred  with  wliilc  hiossom.  and  dark-^rreen 
leaves  of  a  lucid  appearance,  scattered  this  delicious  perfume. 
Its  seed  vessels  resemhled  Aublet's  Apalaioa.  and  1  would  not 
hesitate  to  pronoun<-e  it  tn  he  Tmnhiroa  aroinatica  if  there  were 
rot  some  anomalies  in  De  Candiille's  d<'scription.  Il  may  prove 
a  new  species  of  that  interesting  plant,  as  the  inflorescence  is 
terminal,  and  the  leaves  nllernate. 

We  soon  after  entered  the  village,  which  consisted  of  sis  round 
houses.  The  cajitaiti  and  a  great  mnny  of  the  inhabitants  were 
absent.  It  appeared  that  scarcity  had  forceil  them  to  pay  long 
visits  to  ibeir  neif;hbours,  who  were  more  fortunate  in  their  pro- 
vision-grounds. I  found  here  messengers  from  Pirara,  who  had 
arrived  this  morning,  and  brought  information  that  Peiry.  the 
wounded  man,  was  by  no  means  in  such  a  slate  that  Mr.  Fryer 
could  safely  leave  him. 

A  supply  of  rice  forwarded  by  these  messengers  was  a  grenl 
a<'ijuisitK>n )  and,  as  I  succeeded  in  purchasing  three  baskets  uf 
farina,  I  was  enabled  to  execute  my  design  of  connecting  trigu- 
nometrically  the  Canuku  mountains  with  the  Cursato,  and  the 
isolated  groups  through  which  we  were  told  our  path  would  lead 
us.  The  Iwalities  appeared  to  he  well  suited  for  such  an  ope- 
ration. A  short  dislanci;  N.W.  of  the  village,  the  hill  Tenelle 
rises  l*i4  feet  alwve  the  savannahs.  It  is  partly  clothed  with  wood 
of  considerable  size,  but  its  top  is  almost  bare,  there  being  only  a 
few  curalellji  trees.  Before  the  summit  is  reached,  one  has  to 
cross  two  granitic  platforms,  upon  which  a  few  cacli  (Cercus  and 
Melo  cactus)  were  growing.  Near  the  platform  among  the  fra^- 
menls  of  rock  are  numerous  myrtaces,  and  a  species  of  buraera 
(gummifcra  ?).  The  prospect  is  very  lovely,  and  the  Saeraeri 
uiounlaius  again  form  the  chief  object,  I  found  here  the  tree  in 
blossom  which  gives  the  wood  known  to  the  Brazilians  nuder  Uic 
nanie  of  poa  da  rainka.  It  is  of  a  dark  orange  c<)lour,  appronchmg 
almost  to  red.  and  is  used  for  many  [himegtie  purposes,  ami  like- 
wise for  liuilding  small  canoes.  As  it  takes  a  fine  poIiBh,  it 
would  prove  highly  useful  to  the  cabinet-makers.  It  is  abundant 
round  Pirara.  hut  I  bad  not  before  seen  it  in  hloBsom,  The  most 
remarkable  part  is  the  large  winged  fruit-vessel,  prickly  near  the 
base,*    The  flower  is  papilionaceous,  and  of  a  pale  orange  colour. 

Near  the  path  which  leads  through  the  copse  at  the  fi>ot  uf 
Tenelte  is  a  remarkable  silk-cotton  tree,  which  astonislied  us  by 
its  immense  size,  and  the  extent  of  its  ligneous  buttresses  or  ex- 
crescences. Its  height  was  only  102  feet,  but  its  branches  ex- 
tended 129  feet;  the  circumference  of  the  trunk.  alx>ut  one  foot 


*  If  I  rtmember  right,  I  have  ami  It  pictured  e'ltbcr     Juzqnin  m  AahUl. 
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aboTe  the  pruund,  was  57  (eel;  and  ttie  breodlb  of  one  of  the 
tabular  esirescences  was  8f  feet.  The  Macusi  call  lhal  kind  of 
Boiiii^ax  "copal-ye."  It  is  liie  fiumljaiL  globosa  of  Aublet,  of 
whicb  Boiiibax  rllipticuin  (H.  B.  and  K.)  appears  to  be  aaly  a 
marked  variety. 

1  hnd  selected  a  spot  whiili  appeiu'ed  to  be  suited  for  mea- 
suring a  base  line,  fur  the  drterniination  of  tbe  beigbt  of  the 
Cursiato  mountains,  and  ascertaining  tbe  situation  of  the  sur- 
rounding isolated  groups  of  hills  and  moiinlaiiis.  From  ibis  puinL 
n  larger  base  line  was  determined,  whicb,  resting  its  end  uii  the 
bills  Tenette  and  Manoa,  extended  in  a  nortli- western  direction 
about  7500  yaidfi," 

Tbe  small  mountain  chain  of  Cursato.  or,  as  some  of  the 
Indian  tribes  call  it,  Ursato,  is  of  i|o  great  extent.  Its  wbule 
length  from  IV,  tn  S.  is  scarcely  5  miles,  and  its  highest  summit 
(in  a°  47'  N.  lat.)  does  not  extend  30C0  feet  above  tbe  river 
Takutu.  These  mountains  are  densely  wooded,  and  the  granite 
plateaux,  or  walls,  whicb  we  observe  in  tbe  Canuku  chain,  are 
almost  entirely  wanting,  S.K.  of  Cursato  is  the  mountain 
Duruau,  and  in  front  of  it  Manoa.  The  former  is  very  rugged, 
and  forms  a  sharp  angle.  Manoa  has  received  its  name  from  a 
supposed  resemblance  in  its  outlines  to  an  ant-bear.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  be  endowed  with  a  very  suggestive  fancy  to  ilelect  even  the 
faintest  likeness  in  that  unsbapen  mass  to  tbe  animal  whose  name 
it  bears.  A  number  of  isolated  groups,  the  largest  of  wbicb  are 
about  1^  lo  '2  miles  in  length,  may  be  said  lo  join  the  more  ex- 
tensive groups  of  Tuarutu  and  Kai-irile,  cither  by  inlcrtnediule 
groups  or  by  ridges,  ubde  tbe  laiter  send  counter  slopes  towards 
tbe  Pacaininia  chain  to  the  N.W.,  and  towards  the  mountains  of 
the  Essei|uil>n  to  the  S.E. 

Tbe  heat  was  excessive  during  the  time  I  carried  on  these 
IrigonometricaL  operations;  and  in  consequence  of  the  great  extent 
of  tbe  sides  of  angles,  and  having  no  assistant,  it  proved  very 
fatiguing.  I  was  iherefcire  always  glad  lo  meet  one  of  ihose 
rujises  of  wood  on  tbe  savannahs  which  occur  mote  frequently  on 
ihe  left  bank  of  tbe  Takutu  than  on  the  right.  They  afforded 
■bade,  and  at  that  time  one  tree  in  particular  was  loadeil  with 
fruit,  whicb.  in  consequence  of  its  vinous  taste,  proved  highly  re- 
freshing. Il  was  the  Melicocca  bijuga,  a  tree  of  considerable  size, 
whicii  the  Macusi  Indians  call  macu.f    This  tree  is  cultivated  in 

'  It  muft  be  ainjentood  Ilmt  r)ie  a1igl(«  were  Tnetrly  Ascfrtaiueil  by  theNifaiil;  but 
at  6iej  wne  repeal!^  on  <]ifi'<.'ii?nl  dnyi  anil  a(  ilifl'^irat  liourt,  niid  only  Ihe  mean  uf 
Hmh  DtvcrvarioiM  ukiI  fur  ihe  catculaliLrii.  error  of  HJi  iimlruiiiefil  id  jjicum]fJi'te  for 
«uch  opernliuii^  may  lie  auuineil  tu  lie  iit^uTraliwd. 

\  I'bETe  are  IVuni  uue  Iwi,  irj^da  iji  eacli  berry  :  "  |]ju:ca  una  ApermiL."  in  the  syi- 
teinatkcal  detcriptioii,  mutf  l}iererore  be  BindilicJ.  I  have  seen  as  iriaiiy  three  Hi?da 
iu  niw  berrr.    The  (tela  of  tbe  leedi,  wbicli  touch  each  utber,  uc  flat.  , 
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the  West  India  Islands,  but  is  seldom  met  with  in  Demerara. 
Indeed  I  know  only  of  one  sjjccimen  in  George  Town,  Among 
other  fruits  which  were  then  in  season  was  ihc  Duroia  eriopila 
(Genipa  merianie.  Rich.)  and  Genips  edulis.  The  first  is  known 
in  the  colony  under  the  name  of  the  marmalade  box,  and  is  deli- 
cious. The  Macusi  Indians  call  it  '■  umpa.  '  The  fruil  of  the 
Genipa  edulis  (Rich.)  resembles  a  mellow  quince,  but  cannot  vie 
with  the  former,  although  they  belong  to  the  same  genus. 

In  our  peregrinations  in  the  savannahs  we  frequently  met  with 
the  nests  of  wild  bees.  Tbey  belonged  to  a  species  wbich  the 
Macusi  Indians  call  Wampang;  the  Wapisiana  camuiba.  The 
hives  or  nests  are  generally  fixed  to  branches  of  trees,  and  are 
from  2  to  3  feet  in  length.  Tbe  materials  with  which  these  bees 
build  are  bits  of  wood  mixed  with  glue,  which  they  tread  with 
their  feet  until  it  becomes  of  the  consistence  of  paper,  and  of  a 
firm  texture.  Their  cells  are  hcsagonal,  and  contain  only  what 
is  vulgarly  called  worms  and  honey.  The  latter  is  uncommonly 
■weet ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  in  none  of  their  nests,  and  1  hare 
seen  many  opened,  is  any  vestige  of  wa*  to  be  found.  The  bee 
is  small,  heing  not  more  tlian  from  four  to  five  tenths  of  an  inch 
in  length ;  the  body  is  dark  brown  and  hairy,  which  gives  it  a 
vclvet-likc  appearance ;  the  wings  of  the  abdomen  are  bladi, 
margined  with  a  rust-coloured,  almost  yellowish,  band;  the  supe- 
rior wings  transparent,  at  their  outer  edges  brown,  and  marked 
with  eight  or  nine  cells.  It  slings  severely;  and  in  order  to 
secure  nests  the  Indians  kindle  fires  under  them,  when  the  insects 
abandon  their  fabrics  en  masse.  I  have,  however,  seen  an  Indian 
who  was  the  conjuror  or  piaiman  of  his  tribe,  merely  approach 
the  nest,  and  knocking  n-iih  his  fingers  against  it,  drive  out  all  tbe 
bees  vvithout  a  single  one  injuring  him.  I  noticed  him  drawing 
bis  fingers  imder  ihe  pits  of  his  arms  before  he  knocked  against 
the  hive. 

A  second  species  of  honey-bee  is  destitute  of  a  sting,  and  pro- 
duces both  honey  and  was.  The  honey  is  slightly  acidulous,  and 
is  deposited  in  hollow  trees.    Tbe  Macusi  call  this  kind  "  mapa." 

I  was  five  days  occupied  from  morning  to  night  before  1  finisbed 
my  operations  in  the  savannahs,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  tbe 
Wapisiana  Indians,  wbo  at  the  commencement  could  not  conceive 
for  what  [lurposc  I  underwent  so  much  fatigue.  An  Indian 
rather  advanced  in  age,  who  appeared  to  have  travelled  a  good 
deal  in  the  neighbourhood,  made  me  acquainted  with  the  names 
of  the  numerous  groups  of  mountains  which  I  could  see  from  my 
principal  stations,  and  proved  so  serviceable  that  1  gladly  engaged 
him  to  accompany  me  to  the  sources  of  the  Takulu. 

The  Wapisiana  arc  taller  than  the  ^lacusi  Indians,  and  their 
heads  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  body,  and  their  necks  short. 
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The  molar  or  cheek  bones  are  more  prominent  than  with  the 
Macusi.  and  their  noses  straighter.  Their  language  difTers  mate- 
rially  from  that  of  the  Macusi,  but  it  resembles  that  of  the 
Fauixana,  who  border  on  their  territory  lo  the  S.W.  They  are 
less  industrious  than  the  Macusi,  and  negligent  in  their  houses, 
which  are  generally  filthy. 

These  houses  are  built  in  the  form  of  domes  or  cupolas,  and 
covered  with  leaves  of  palms,  chiefly  with  those  of  the  Mauritia  or 
Ita,  of  which  there  are  many  on  the  savannahs.  The  circular  hut 
is  about  to  30  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  inhabitetl  by  several 
families.  The  entrance  is  the  ooly  aperture  in  this  fabric,  and 
this  is  shut  at  aigUl  by  a  door  made  of  palm-leaves.  There  are 
no  partitions  to  divide  the  properties  of  different  families  :  a  few 
stones,  forming  a  hearth,  are  the  only  token  of  a  family's  right  to 
anv  particular  spot.  Three  beams,  fastened  to  uprights  by  means 
of  bushropes  or  lianas,  traverse  the  hut  at  the  height  of  five  or  six 
feet,  and  serve  to  sling  their  hammocks  upon,  or  to  deposit  their 
bows  and  arrows,  and  that  singular  instrument  the  "  blowpipe." 

As  every  family  considers  it  the  peculiar  right  or  duty  of  the 
other  to  clean  their  common  habitation,  I  need  not  observe  that 
none  do  it,  and  filth  accumulates  to  a  disgusting  degree.  The 
smoke  from  four  or  five  fires,  not  being  able  to  find  an  outlet  but 
through  the  narrow  crences  ivhich  may  have  been  left  in  the 
thatch,  circles  in  mazy  columns  through  the  hut.  and  brings  tears 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  uninitiated  to  Indian  hfe.  Fowls, 
which  are  found  in  almost  every  Indian  settlement,  parrots  innu- 
merable, and  other  domestic  animals,  contend  for  the  partial  pos- 
session of  the  hut;  but  the  large  number  of  half-starved  dogs, 
always  ready  lo  make  ac(|uainlunce  with  the  stranger's  calves, 
constituted  the  greatest  nuisance.  Numbers  of  fleas,  and  that 
insidious  insect  tlie  chigo,  complete  the  comforts  which  await  the 
stranger's  arrival  at  such  a  hive,  i  made  it  therefore  a  rule, 
where  no  hut  could  be  given  up  for  our  sole  occupation,  lo  prefer 
sleeping  under  the  tent-cloth,  or  rather  in  the  open  air. 

The  Wapisiana  wear  their  hair  short.  I  have  never  seen  a 
Wapisiana  with  his  hair  hanging  down  to  his  shoulders,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  the  Macusi.  Those  who  can  maintain  several 
ivomeR,  practise  polygamy :  it  is  not  so  frequent,  however,  as 
Unoiig  the  Warrau  and  Accawai.  In  their  domestic  manners 
they  do  not  differ  from  the  Macusi,  or  Indians  of  Guiana  in 
general. 

The  survey  detained  me  till  the  23rd  of  April  at  Tenelte, 
uhcn  Bcardty  of  provisions  forced  us  to  continue  our  journey. 
Tbe  weather  had  been  fair,  but  the  mornings  were  generally  so 
inuch  clouded  that  observati'ms  became  precarious.  The  mean 
(if  sei-eral  meridian  altitudes  of  N.  and  S.  stars  gave  me  as  latitude 
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2"  49*  40"  N. and  the  difference  of  longilude  between  Piran 
amounted  to  29'  13  miles  W.  1  am  ibc  more  run6deot  of  ibe 
rorrectncBs  of  ibis  difTeretice  of  longitude,  ih>il,  by  measoremeDi 
of  ihc  difference  between  Tenelie  and  Pir.ira.  1  obtained  29 '23 
miles  as  the  result.  The  mean  would  be  29'  18  milea,  ur  Im. 
'jti  ■  76s.  mean  lime. 

During  our  stay  we  hnd  an  example  how  easily  the  Tahutu 
swella  merely  from  a  ihuader-slorm.  The  rain,  it  is  true,  fell  in 
torrent*  durm);  the  night  from  the  18lh  to  the  19th  of  April,  bul 
I  was  ncverlhele&B  astuiti&bfd  to  find  in  tbe  morning  the  locki  of 
tho  neighbouring  cntaract  Cncoya  covered,  and  ihe  water  ruihing 
over  it  v^illi  great  force.  Two  days  )iroviously  I  waded  \Q  iho 
opposite  shore,  the  water  scarcely  reaching  above  the  ankles. 

I  vibrftted  here,  tor  the  first  time  since  we  left  Pirara,  the 
magnetic  needles  L  (a)  and  (b),  and  found  that  the  magnetic 
force  eihibited  itself,  by  100  oscilhitions  in  'Im.  51'25b..  at  87' 
F.  per  needle  L(a),  and  the  same  number  in  3m.  56''2]3.  at 
86"  F.  per  needle  L  (h).  The  first  result  is  ihe  mean  of  two  seU, 
SHch  of  360  vibrations ;  the  sccood  only  of  one  set,  as  a  Lbunder- 
•lorm  interrupted  the  experiment. f 

2.3rrf. —  We  were  obliged  to  have  our  baggage  carried  upon  the 
backs  of  tbe  Indians,  as  we  could  not  make  any  progress  by  waler. 
I  had  therefore  to  increase  our  number  ronsidcrably,  in  which  1 
readily  succeeded. 

We  U'.h  early,  and  reached,  after  nn  hour's  walk  met  lbs 
savttnnulis,  the  small  river  Cursorari,  where  it  enters  the  Takulo. 
We  found  here  a  canoe,  by  means  of  which  we  crossed  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Takuiu.  iVumerous  trees  of  the  PLlizabciba  coccinea.J 
with  its  bright  scarlet  llowcra.  skirted  the  river;  :md  I  found  here, 
for  the  first  time,  ripe  seeds  of  this  inleresiing  tree,  which  I  hope 
may  germinate  in  itur  green-bouses  in  Europe.    The  tree  bare 


*  I  poucH  43  citium -meridian  alUhidw  uf  N.  luiJ  S.  ilan,  wliicli  want  of  timt  list 
not  yet  pennitlpd  me  (n  cali^ulate. 
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buds.  Sowers,  and  seeds.  The  piHls,  of  a  scarlet  velvely  appear- 
anre,  add  to  the  beauty  of  tbe  tree. 

Our  course  was  directed  towards  the  Bin^ulBr-|>enkeii  mountain 
Au-uru-paru.  Interested  bv  smne  plants,  I  loitered  behind  tbe 
marcbing  column,  wbca  an  npproacbinj;  tbunder-storiii  wumed 
Die  to  (iialte  haste  to  come  up  witb  the  Indian  who  carried  my 
cloak.  Unfortunately  I  missed  the  way,  and  did  not  overinkc  my 
companions  till  I  was  perfectly  drenched  with  the  rain.  In  order 
to  avoid  some  swnmpy  ground,  the  guides  had  led  across  a  path- 
less tract.  It  was  one  of  those  tropical  torrents  when  ihe  quantity 
of  rain  amounts  to  a  couple  of  inches  in  the  course  of  two  hours ; 
and  a!tbouE;h  we  had  reached  a  copse  of  palms  and  wild  plantains" 
(parime  of  iho  Macusi)  near  the  brook  Tolowau,  it  could  afford 
ns  only  a  trilling  protection.  When  wc  issued  from  this  copse  I 
was  much  pleased  with  the  aspect  of  a  number  of  hillocks,  which, 
clothed  with  a  vivid  g:reen,  and  encircled  by  woods,  cuntrnstcd 
strongly  with  the  general  appearance  of  the  savannahs.  The 
woody  tracts  appeared  to  hectme  more  prevalent  towards  the  W., 
where  we  traced  a  large  fringe  of  thick  forest,  ni>  doubt  extending 
for  a  considerable  distance  in  that  direction.  We  soon  after 
entered  a  wckkI.  exhibiting  the  exuberance  of  tropical  vegetation. 
Numerous  palms^  tbe  broad  leaf  of  the  wild  plantain,  so  gigantic 
arooag  the  Endogena  that  our  European  vegetation  lias  nothing 
similar  to  offer ;  passion-flowers,  with  bright  scarlet  petals  and 
bluish  rays;  psychotricacea;  with  orange,  and  cephalidcac  with 
rose-coloured  and  blue  bracts,  stamped  the  forest  with  a  tropical 
aspect. 

The  vegetable  mould  u(>on  the  othreous  clay  appeared  to  pos- 
teas  great  fertility ;  1  was  therefore  not  astonished  to  hnd  in  the 
middle  of  tbe  wood  a  spot  which  the  Indians  had  cleared  and 
planted  with  provisions.  Sororcng  jwintcd  out  to  me  cuttings  of 
a  plant  (very  probably  a  Euphorbiacea)  which  had  been  planted 
among  the  Casaada,  and  which  be  told  mc  were  used  to  intoxicate 
fish  with.  It  may  be  a  Phyllanthus,  but,  as  only  cuttings  without 
leaves  were  to  be  seen,  I  cannot  decide  whether  it  was  so  or  not. 

A  small  but.  scarcely  affording  room  for  two  or  three  men,  rose 
on  the  side  of  the  s\Mt.  where  the  circular  mark  of  black  ashes 
showed  that  there  was  formerlv  a  house  of  some  extent,  according 
to  tbe  comparative  ideas  of  those  cbddreo  of  ihe  wilderness.  It 
was  temporarily  occupied  by  a  Macusi  famdy  from  the  Rio 
Branco,  among  whom,  to  my  great  astonishment  and  joy,  I  recog- 
nised two  Indians  who  accompanied  me  on  my  journey  acr<)s< 
the  mountains  to  the  Orinoco,  one  of  whom  we  had  been  under 
tbe  necessity  of  leaving  behind  in  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Kundamtma.  on  account  of  his  being  in  too  weak  a  state  from  low 
fever  to  proceed.*  On  his  recovery  he  traced  his  waj  back  to 
bis  village,  althouf^h  it  was  between  400  and  500  miles,  and  now 
looked  hearty  and  well. 

After  I  had  given  my  old  friends  and  tbcir  families  some 
presents,  we  continued  our  journey  towards  the  naked  hdl 
Kuipaiti,  having  understood  we  should  find  a  settlement  tber«. 
It  consisted  of  a  single  hut  built  near  the  fixit  of  the  hill 
Au-uru-paru.  The  inhabitiints  were  mostly  old:  I  observed  an 
old  woman  with  snow-white  hair,  the  second  whom  I  have  seen 
among  the  Indians  with  that  indication  of  great  age  :  her  skin 
in  wrinkles,  and  her  body  attenuated  almost  to  a  skeleton.  affunleJ 
an  appalling  picture.  Curiosity  induced  her,  in  spile  of  her 
weakness,  to  leave  her  hammock  to  view  the  first  Paranaghiri,  at 
they  call  the  light-haired  Europeans,  who  ever  risited  their  abode- 
Old  age  among  the  Indians  appe.-irs  in  more  frightful  forms  than 
with  the  Euri>peans  of  the  temperate  zone;  and  as  if  to  make,  in 
this  instance,  its  asi>ect  the  more  repulsive,  she  was  ietl  out  of  the 
hut  by  an  idiot  boy,  who  with  a  vacant  look,  his  mouth  open,  and 
bis  tongue  protruding,  stared  alternately  at  us  and  at  her. 

Idiocy  is  considered  sncred  among  the  Indians;  they  look  upoii 
those  who  are  alfected  by  it  as  marked  beings,  and  their  doin^ 
and  sayings  are  considerefl  oracular.  In  the  present  case  ihe 
spirit  did  not  move  bim,  and  oppressed — I  will  not  say  disguslni 
— by  the  sight,  I  turned  away. 

A  young  female,  indeed  the  only  one,  who  by  appearance  and 
age  contrasted  strongly  with  those  around  her,  brought  me  sihhp 
mapa,  <jr  wild  honey,  which  she  had  collected  in  a  bottle-gouril> 
and  which  she  tendered  with  a  smile.  A  few  strings  of  au*:^ 
coral  beads  which  she  received  in  return  as  a  present,  seemed  lo 
make  her  happy. 

Our  expectation  of  procuring  alarge  supply  of  Cassada-breoJ 
was  disappointetl ;  only  a  few  cakes  were  promised  us;  but  tn 
make  amends  we  were  told  that  large  numbers  of  deer  were  in  tlii 
neighbourhood:  1  resolved  therefore  to  halt  next  day,  and  dii- 
patched  our  best  huntsman  in  search  of  game.  The  naked  lull 
Kuipaiti,  one  of  the  points  determined  from  Tenetle,  promised  Ic 
afford  me  an  op]iortunity  of  verifying  and  extending  the  angles 
my  survey. 

'24f/i. —  The  Wapisiana  Indians  call  all  bills  which  consist"! 
solid  rock,  and  are  imly  sparingly  covered  with  vegetation,  by  the 
general  name  of  Kuipaiti.  The  hill  to  which  we  directed  our 
course  this  morning  does  not  strictly  belong  to  this  class.  The 
base  consists  of  granite,  or  granite  gneiss,  forming  (about  250  fetl 
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>ve  the  savannah)  an  immense  wall  from  50  to  60  feet  high, 
extending  S.  W.  for  several  hundred  jards.  Near  the  summit  the 
substance  of  the  rock  changes. 

The  seams  of  the  stratifi ration,  where  they  are  exposed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rains  having  washetl  off  the  soil,  run  E.N.E.,  and 
are  apparently  traversed  by  others  in  a  N.E.  direction,  which  di- 
vide the  rock  in  the  form  of  loneuges.  As  the  rock  has  a  basaltic 
appearance,  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  has  pierced  the  granite. 
Large  veins  of  quartz  traverse  this  rock.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
lie  numerous  defirie,  chiefly  near  a  ravine  which,  although  dry  at 
this  period,  may  be  a  mountain  torrent  during  the  rainy  season, 
when  every  hill  sends  its  contribution  of  water  to  the  plain  below. 

On  our  way  to  Kuipaiti  we  observed  many  hundreds  of  a 
beautiful  white  lily,  which  looked  like  stars  reflected  in  a  sea  of 
verdure.  They  are  generally  found  in  moist  savannahs ;  and  their 
st«m,  upwards  of  30  inches  long,  bears  from  one  to  three  lilies 
(generally  two),  lOJ  inches  long,  and  6  inches  wide.  They  have 
a  faint  smell  during  the  morning  and  evening.  The  Mncusi  call 
ihem  manasero;  the  Wapisiana.  guatappu.  This  plant  is  a  hip- 
peastrum.  belonging  to  the  order  Amaryllidaceae. 

Our  prospect  from  this  hill  was  more  extensive  than  from 
Tenette  or  Manna;  and  as  we  were  favoured  with  an  almost 
clear  sky,  my  desire  to  procure  angles  for  the  survey  was  fully 
gratified.  I  think  the  summit  of  Kuipaiti  is  about  500  feet ;  and 
our  view  extended  southward  to  the  far  distant  Tuarutu,  and  in 
the  same  direction  was  bounded  by  the  mountains  of  the  mrxin— 
the  Kai-irite  of  the  Wapisiana.  Towards  the  north  we  observed 
the  Canuku,  having  the  appearance  of  a  bluish  line,  interrupted 
here  and  there  by  towering  clouds,  which  rested  upon  the  ridge 
of  the  mouatains.  At  our  feet  was  the  savannah,  through  which 
the  Takutu  meandered  in  numerous  windings,  fringed  by  a  line  of 
bush  and  high  trees.  Thick  forests  extended  from  Mount  Mari- 
w^ette.  along  Kuipaiti,  towards  the  Takutu  and  Fort  Saii  Joaquim. 
The  Watuwau,  a  tributary  stream  of  some  size,  joined  the  Takutu 
towards  the  S.W. 

I  received  here  a  proof  how  fallacious  it  is  to  trust  implicitly  to 
idian  information,  especially  when  double  interjirelation  is  re- 
juired  to  come  to  an  understanding.   When  1  visited  the  Caruma 
Mountains  in  August,  an  Indian,  who  I  was  told  had  tra- 

velled much,  accompanied  us  to  the  summit,  and  by  him  I  was 
given  to  understand  that  the  Indians  of  the  Rio  Branco  reached 
the  Ttdtutu  by  the  rimie  of  the  river  Guidiwau,  I  further  nnder- 
ilood  him,  or  at  least  so  it  was  interpreted  to  me,  that  the  Guidi- 
u  approached  the  Caruma  within  a  few  miles  (indeed  he  pointed 
t  the  water-course  to  me),  and  afterwards  mailc  a  circular  sweep 
to  its  junction  with  the  Takutu,  which  he  said  was  about  a  day's 
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jouraey  froui  llie  L'rsalu  or  Cursato  mouotiun*.  1  mcnlionetl 
Ibis  ui  my  It«port  lo  ihc  RuynJ  OeugrajtUinl  Societjr.  and  inserted 
ibe  courfee  in  my  map,  in  dotted  lines,  acn>rding'  to  his  Mate- 
mrnt"  To  my  preat  osumishiuent  1  now  received  undeaiahle 
|irui>l  llul  tlic  Guiditvau  is  tribuiar)'  of  the  Takutu,  but  falls 
mil)  llie  Iliii  Biaucii.  It  appniarhes.  indeed,  the  small  river 
C'liniti,  wUitti  falls  ioio  llie  Takutu,  a  lillle  soulh  of  Au-uruparu. 
ixi  iirnr  llini  ibe  two  slrooms  are  connected  by  a  much  fiequcntei) 
|H)rin|;o.  TIip  n.ime  of  ilie  river  Waluwau,  which  falls  into  the 
I'likuLu,  and  the  piirlagc  between  Gutdiwau  and  the  Takulu,  or 
rathiT  mil'  nf  ils  triltularies,  has  do  doubt  given  rise  to  ihc  mis- 
take, A  ifavpUi^r  t-aniiitt  puard  himsell*  sufiicienily  against  false 
icifiiiination.  The  wish  of  the  Indians  li>  be  considered  ivell  ac- 
(|itiiii)led  with  ihi'ir  rouniry,  or  much  travelled,  as  they  ex]>reas  it, 
Niul  uccasionnllv  misapprehension  of  slatemcnis  made  in  a  lan- 
yuofC^  whicli  leaves  much  In  be  c.mjL-clured  from  the  arrangement 
of  u'liids,  or  the  emphasis  with  which  they  are  pronouiKed,  give 
rise  III  i;rpal  mistakes  in  geography  and  natural  history,  especially 
whon  the  irnveller  is  under  ihc  aecesslly  of  using  double  inier- 
prrnTs. 

On  returning  to  our  ratnp  we  found  that  our  huntsmen  had 
bri-n  very  successful  :  seven  Aue  deer  had  been  shot  in  less  than 
thrrr  hours.  Reing  thus  sure  of  provisions  for  several  days.  I  re- 
■iilved  M  eoniinue  our  journey  nest  morning,  as  we  had  to  march 
4  dAVK  bcltire  mef  ting  anoilx^r  hablluliun. 

The  ilecr  oi  ilir  savannahs,  the  "■  beyii "  of  the  colonists,  is 
nilicd  to  ipcrliups  only  a  variety  of)  the  Cen-us  Mexicanus  of 
I'cniianl,  They  are  found  upon  the  savannahs  in  cimplfs,  and 
fi'<*<jnriiilv  ill  small  herds  of  five  or  six.  The  female  brings  fortb 
hrr  young  in  March  or  April.  I  know  not  whether  this  spet-iea 
is  pcculiAT  Ui  the  sHvannahs  of  the  Rupununi,  or  whether  it  is  the 
tnniP  llial  ^raM>s  up«m  the  savannah*  near  the  coast ;  this,  however, 
is  crrtinii.  that  it  dues  not  inhabit  woods,  lis  wide- branching 
antici's  dis<|uali(y  it  for  such  an  abode. 

2r>/A.— \Vr  sinned  ol  J-pasI  0  ;  our  guides  led  US  at  fir»l  over 
paihlcss  siti aiuiuhs.  luid  alierwnrds  directed  iheir  course  towards 
Xlount  Wutuitikua.  We  crossed  the  sireaui  Curali,  which,  as  I 
have  ulivody  observed,  ofters  a  )HiTtage  lo  the  Guidinau  and  Rio 
Itiiuieii.  A  tree  which  had  been  felled  in  such  a  wav  that  it^  bnae 
remained  on  tlir  left  bank,  while  its  branches  rested  on  the  uppo- 
utp  siilo.  servM)  as  a  bridge,  but  those  who  feared  giddiness,  and 
UiJ  nut  wish  nn  iiiviiluniary  bath,  preferred  wading.  We  next 
|IMBe<)  the  low  bills  Wariwe.  near  a  ruined  seldement,  the  site 
of  wlurb  bad  been  judiciously  chosen.    They  eiLiend  for  about 
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1 1  mile  N.N-E.  am!  S.S.W.;  ibey  are  well  wooded,  nnO  abound 
ut  rirb  vr^utlile  mould  for  pravUion  grounds.  Ttic  eminence 
npoa  whicli  ihe  setllemenl  alluded  to  had  been  erected,  afforded 
an  e^lrnure  view. 

A  number  of  detacbed  hills,  uf  which  Wurucokua  is  the  higheit, 
»tend  in  tui  E.S.E.  tLrection  for  several  miles.  Thej  are  but 
«pann^T  wooded,  and  covered  with  fragments  of  rock ;  their  aicleg, 
fuirowed  bv  iropiral  torrents,  exhibit  a  dark  red  day,  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  yellaw  appearance  «f  the  few  grasses  and  sedges 
which  are  the  only  repreBentati>  es  of  vegetation  on  their  surface. 
The  »mnll  brook  Urucokua  has  its  source  among  these  hills,  and 
fnlU  into  the  Waiuwau.  A  wall,  consiaiing  of  fragments  of  rix'ks, 
eriends  for  nearly  a  mile  S.  60°  E.  from  Wurucokua,  over  the 
latoiinahs:  ii  reminded  me  of  the  granitic  wall  of  (he  Caquire, 
near  fCsiiieralda  ;  but  mhore  was  the  majestic  Duidn  —  that  land- 
ni»rk  nhich  guides  the  voyager  on  the  Orinoco  for  hundreds  of 
milvs — with  its  cloud-topped  summit  and  colossal  walls  of  sand- 
cloned  Wurucokua  could  vie  with  it  neither  in  height*  nor 
bHlnrirat  interest;  no  Humboldt  had  bolamsed  or  executed  geo- 
drtirtvl  meaiurenients  in  its  vicinity  ;  no  Spanish  legend  told  of 
ireaiurcs  of  diamonds  or  emeralds  buried  in  its  bowels! 

A  'lalk  of  J  an  hour  further  brought  us  to  a  formation  of  in- 
durated red  clay,  mixed  wiih  angular  quart:;  pebbles,  upon  which 
Mocks  of  decomposing  granite  were  lying  in  great  confusion. 

The  hill  I'lritale  forms  ibe  most  southern  knot  of  the  irregular 
froups  of  VV urucokua,  VViiyanalidu,  and  Wakuroite.  We  kept 
al'iiie  the  entleni  side  of  these  mountain  gi'oujis,  which  stretched 
wiuihwards  in<iardji  Tuarutu  and  Ossolshuni ;  and  south-westward 
toward*  Ktti-irite.  Similar  groups  (among  which  Pauiseltc,  Rhati, 
Duruau.  Pinighette,  &c..  were  the  most  considerable)  stretched 
fmm  N.  lo  S.  along  ihe  right  side  of  the  Takutu,  a  distance  of 
Iriim  6  lo  10  railea  from  its  banks. 

Aliout  iK>on  we  entered  low  savannahs;  small  copses  of  shrubs, 
perhaps  not  more  than  50  steps  in  circumference,  studded  them 
heie  nod  there.  The  soil  was  very  moist,  and  these  green  spots, 
re  everything  else  li>oked  yellow  from  the  continued  drought, 
an  appearance  peculiarly  re  Ire  shinny.  I  was  not  a  little 
aitonished  lo  discover  among  several  Epldendrea,  the  curious 
Eptsiephtum  parviflorum  (Lindlei/).  which,  six  years  ago,  1  dis- 
covered upon  the  savannahs  of  the  Tapacoma  lake,  a  distance  of 
ujiwnnls  ol  300  miles  from  its  present  habitat.  In  the  vicinity 
Hf  the  plant  I  likewise  saw  ilie  pretty  Bachia  {Miki,  or  Cleisles 
rsaat,  Lindlei/),  which  is  found  in  the  same  situation  in  the 

TtieDuida  rise*  7117  FMlaliate  tl«  urBiiimlu;  I  eitimiLtcJ  Woniciikiu  1900  fed 
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savannahs  of  the  Tapaaima  and  Capooy.  Bui  much  as  I  was 
pleased  with  these  remembrancers  of  former  davs.  and  of  a  de- 
lightful  ride  in  companv  with  one  of  the  most  scientific  planters 
(if  Demerara,  mv  juv  was  surpassed  by  the  discovery  of  a  new 
Orchidea,  amiing  the  moist  places  of  the  little  copses.  After 
exploring  British  Guiana  from  N.  to  S.,  and  from  E.  to  W.,  a 
new  tjxrt'rs  added  to  the  number  of  known  Orchideie  woidd  hare 
been  a  source  of  gratification  ;  how  much  more  then  the  discover- 
ing a  new  genus,  distinguished  by  habit,  beauty,  and  fragrance  !* 
We  reached  about  noitn  the  river  Waimvau.-f  a  foaming  torrent 
about  150  v.irds  wide.  Although  its  bed  was  acarcelv  Idled  with 
water,  and  reachei!  above  the  waist  only  in  one  or  two  places,  we 
found  great  difficulty  in  fording  it  on  account  of  the  strength  of 
the  current  and  the  numerous  loose  rocks  which  filled  the  bed  of 
the  river. 

After  halting  for  an  hour,  we  resumed  our  march,  and  pasted 
savannahs  covered  with  fragments  of  angular  quartz  rocks.  The 
highest  ppaks  of  Kai-iriie  bore  S.  54°  W.  The  bright  rock,  upon 
which  the  sun  reflected  its  rays,  shone  with  a  dandling  whiteness; 
the  outline  of  this  hill  resembling  a  crescent  in  the  distance,  the 
VVapisiana  have  compared  it  lo  the  moon  (Kaira  in  their  language), 
and  tall  it  in  consequence  Kai-irite,  or  mountains  of  the  moon. 
The  rock  appears  to  be  white  quartz,  and  like  others  of  a  similar 
description  in  the  Canuku  chain,  the  Duida.  &c.,  being  colder" 
than  the  atmosphere,  is  constantly  moist,  in  consequence  of  the 
conilpiisation  of  I'ajwurs  priwluced  by  the  rank  vegetation.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  sun  reaches  a  certain  height,  and  throws  his 
rays  under  a  certain  angle  upon  the  moist  rock,  it  shines  with  a 
dazzling  while,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  fifty  or  sist^ 
miles.  Such  rocks  shine  periodically,  according  as  the  sun  bai 
N.  or  S.  declination.  A  similar  rock  lies  on  the  side  of  one  of 
the  mountains  of  Pacaraima,  be.iring  N.  '29"  W.  from  Pirara;  it 
shines  only  from  May  lo  August ;  earlier  or  later  than  thai  season 
the  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  fall  upnn  the  rock  at  such  angles  as  to 
reflect  ils  moist  surface.  These  rocks  may  be  called  natural 
helioscopes,  and  have  served  me  in  my  geodeiical  operations  in 
lieu  of  that  instrument  to  determine  their  exact  situation,  and  the 
mountains  upon  which  they  lie. 

Rocks  of  this  kind  occur  among  the  Cnnuku  mountains  at 
Mount  Curassawaka  and  Guariwaka.  Humboldt  mentions  others 
at  the  Duida,  and  some  mountains  of  the  Orinoco,  which  ihe 

*  Drnwinga  aijil  dried  fpecimfna,  with  a  more  detailed  dnoiption,  hn«e  becii  teal 
to  Dt.  I.inittey,  tn  wIiok  excellent  monograpb.  bolaniit*  and  the  anULtean  of  thii 
iiilemting  ramily  of  ploDla,  mailt  be  ever  grateful ;  and  I  ha>e  no  doubt  that  if  tlie 
griiiia  alluileiJ  tu  In  tlie  Icit  ia  really  new,  a  more  iletailed  account  will  be  publidied 
liy  bim. 

I  II  baa  received  it*  iiame  rrotn  Ibe  eamniaD  vulture  (Cathcartn  auna). 
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Indians  have  called  the  sun  and  moon.  The  shining  rock  of 
Kai-irite,  however,  is  the  largest  of  ihis  description  !  have  seen  in 
my  (ravels.  At  the  distance  of  about  twentj-five  miles  it  makes 
an  ang-le  of  18',  from  wliich  I  suppose  it  cannot  be  less  than  700 
feet  big-h.  The  mountain  chain,  of  which  Kai-irite  is  the  highest, 
is  called  at  present  by  the  Brazilians  Serra  da  Luna.  It  is  perhaps 
the  Serra  Vauina  of  older  maps;  at  least  it  corresponds  with  the 
situation  given  in  Arrowsmitb's  map  to  that  serra.  I  have  learned 
with  surprise  that,  although  not  far  distant  from  the  Rio  Branco, 
it  is  a  perfect  terra  incnqiiita  both  among  the  Brazilians  and  the 
Indians.  In  all  my  excursions  I  have  not  met  with  one  individual 
tvho  had  visited  it ;  and  the  Indian  banishes  all  evil  spirits  to  this 
rog;)on,  while  the  Brazilian  considers  it  the  abode  of  wild  Indians, 
who  massacre  any  person  foolhardy  enough  to  come  within  their 
precincts. 

The  chain  extends  from  N.  towards  S.E.  It  is  not  directly 
connected  with  the  mountains  of  the  upper  Essequibo;  isolated 
jn'onps  and  savannahs,  where  foresls  aUcrnatc  with  grass-covered 
ilats,  idtciTupt  the  chain.  However,  Kai-irite  has  the  highest 
pinnacles  of  any  chain  in  the  neighbourhood;  the  angle  of  that 
mountain,  at  the  distance  of  23  mites,  amounts  lii  1°  16'  bb'',  and, 
as  I  was  on  rising  ground  when  I  took  it,  the  height  of  this  summit 
cannot  be  less  than  3100  feet. 

This  measurement  was  made  near  Arualintiku  (tiger  hil]),  a 
hill  about  eight  or  nine  hundred  feet  high  ;  it  is  well  lujoded,  and 
has  a  singular  peak,  being  no  doubt  a  needle  of  granite.    It  gives 
the  hill  such  a  remarkable  appearance,  that  it  is  easily  recognised 
»t  a  great  distance,  and  was  therefore  of  great  service  in  my 
inrvey.    Although  named  from  the  number  of  jaguars  or  tigers 
which  are  said  to  prowl  about  it,  we  selected  a  narrow  woody 
Valley  which  it  formed  wilh  the  nest  hill  for  our  night's  quarters. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Arualintiku  is  a  remarkable  rock  poised 
On  the  top  of  another  ;  il  resembles  the  celebrated  rocking  stone 
ill  Cornwall,    Another  singular  rock,  columnar  in  its  shape,  lies 
the  side  of  the  hill  nest  to  Arualintiku. 

We  found  out  a  few  small  pools  of  bluish  thick  water  in  the 
Vicinity  of  our  camp,  and  necessity  forced  us  to  quench  our  thirst 
^ilh  it,  bad  as  ii  looked.  The  Indians  found  numerous  irocs 
of  the  melicocea,  the  fruit  of  which  assisted  in  quenching  our 
Ihirsl.  At  night  a  violent  wind  blew  from  the  S.W.,  and  the 
trees  on  the  hdl  bent  under  its  force.  It  lulled  about  midnight, 
but  once  awoke  I  found  it  difficult  to  sleep  again,  I  was  amused 
with  the  regular  notes  of  a  night-hank,  which  went  through  the 
scale  of  a  musical  octave,  omitting  only  one  note  in  the  gamut. 

"ilVA. — We  broke  up  our  camp  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual, 
anxious  to  fall  in  with  flowing  water.    We  passed  the  isolated 
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mounUiia  f;roups  Tebailip^liu,  which  furm  almost  a  half  (nrcle,  and 
appear  to  be  connected  with  the  western  part  of  Aruatintiku. 
Mount  Wayawa-tidu,  which  we  passed  yesterday,  rose  above 
them. 

The  little  chain  Muruwil  rises  perfectly  isolated  out  of  the 
savaniinhs ;  it  consists  of  several  eminences,  which  in  the  tlistance 
have  the  appearance  of  towers.  The  most  western  is  a  si>lid 
mass  <if  granite,  from  400  to  500  feet  high ;  and,  like  all  those 
hills  of  naked  solid  sione,  is  called  kuipaiti — "  the  r<K:k  par 
ercefleiice."  The  wish  to  procure  some  angles  for  my  survey 
inducctl  roe  to  mount  it;  and  there  was  also,  I  must  confess, 
something  like  a  foreboding  that  I  should  make  a  new  botanical 
discovery,  wliich  urged  me  not  to  mind  the  steep  and  pcriiuus 
ftgcent.  I  had  mounted  about  200  feet,  when  I  found  myself 
separated  frum  the  summit  by  a  deep  hollow.  The  place  where 
I  stood  still  exhibited  the  features  of  the  savannah,  some  spnta  of 
grass,  and  a  few  stunted  Curatcllas.  The  almost  naked  mass 
before  me  was  only  covered  here  and  there  with  a  species  of 
Chiaia,  some  Epidendrew,  and  a  Monochanlhua.  From  the 
ravine  or  licillow  rose  some  large  trees,  and  by  dint  ol  chmbing 
and  descending  I  reached  the  bottom.  A  small  rill  uf  water 
meandered  through  it,  forming  a  succession  of  cascades.  It  waa 
a  romantic  spot;  but  what  enhanced  it  was  the  fine  odour  of 
nmnerous  wild  pine-applcs  which  grew  iu  clusters  along  the 
margin  of  the  stream.  However  the  spiny  leaves  rather  opposed 
our  progress,  whilethe delicious  odour,  and  the  citron  yellow  of  the 
fruit,  stimulated  the  organ  of  taste.  The  wild  pine  is  small,  and 
of  a  brighter  yellow  than  the  cultivated  fruit.  Its  taste,  when 
perfectly  ri])e,  is  highly  aromatic;  the  only  drawback  is  llie  great 
number  of  seeds  which  it  rontains,  and  which  are  so  seldom  met 
whh  in  the  cultivated  pine.  When  we  reached  the  granitic 
platform,  a  fine  prospect  opened  towards  Kai-irite  and  Tuarutu  ; 
and  the  bluish  outlines  of  the  Canuku  indicated  the  direction  of 
the  path  we  had  so  far  successfully  accomplished.  A  Bugen^ 
some  Cacti,  and  Mclo-cncti.  Cyrtopodium  Andersonil,  which  so 
appropriately  has  been  styled  the  sugar-cane  (or  Chid ea)  by  the 
Indinns,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  and  general  habil  to 
the  rout  stocks  of  the  sugar-cane,  diversified  the  otherwise  not 
multiform  Flora  of  Kuipaiti.  1  found  on  the  summit  a  Gesneria, 
not  in  flower,  and  was  alreaiiy  on  the  point  of  returning,  having 
procured  the  desired  angles,  rather  disappointed  with  my  botanical 
discoveries,  when  some  bright  scarlet  flowers  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. The  side  view  which  I  had  merely  of  the  first  flowers,  and 
the  yellow  disk  on  the  petals,  made  me  almost  believe  1  saw  an 
A  butilon  before  me ;  but  a  nearer  examination  persuaded  me  that 
it  was  the  most  splendid  of  the  family  of  Helictereie.    Its  large 
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flowers,  their  bright  scarlet  and  yellow  disks,  as  well  as  their 
peculiar  form,  will  render  it  a  great  acquisitiim  to  our  collection 
of  hot-bousc  plants.  It  is  a  shrub  from  12  to  15  feet  high  ;  the 
branches  straggling,  of  a  greyish  colour ;  the  leaves  are  cordate 
and  serrated  ;  above  of  a  dark  green,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
soft  hairs,  playing  accarding  as  the  light  falls  upon  them,  they 
have  a  velvety  appearance ;  the  lower  part  is  downy ;  the  calyx 
almost  yellowish  green  ;  the  petals  of  a  bright  scarlet,  irregularly 
formed,  and  the  upper  two  marked  with  a  yellow  disk.  The 
slu'ub  was  thickly  covered  with  ilowers;  it  appears  that  they  do 
not  last  long,  for  which,  however,  a  succession  of  buds  makes 
compensation.  It  is  known  to  botanists  that  the  fruit  is  spirally 
twisteil,  from  which  circumstance  it  has  been  compared  to  a 
screw.  At  the  fool  of  the  hill  i  observed  numerous  specimens  of 
Bpidenilrum  pachyanthum  (Lindlev)  with  large  green  flowers, 
which  I  had  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Ksscquibo  and  at 
Roraima.  Indeed  the  copses  of  underbrush  in  the  savannahs 
among  which  il  grew,  remind  me  much  of  the  savannahs  of  that 
remarkable  region,  "  ibd  sandstone  mountains  of  Rorainia ;" 
however,  their  pride,  the  Sobralia  Elizabethea  (Mih.)  was  not  lo 
be  seen  among  the  copses  near  Kuipaiti. 

A  large  column  of  smoke  pointed  out  the  direction  where  the 
rest  were  balling ;  some  had  set  the  savannahs  on  fire,  and,  fanned 
by  a  smart  easterly  wind,  the  flame  advanced  with  great  swift- 
ness, until  il  seized  the  fringe  of  wood,  which  bordered  a  small 
rivulet,  which  we  afterwards  crossed.  The  naked  trees  with  their 
blackened  trunks,  the  ground  covered  with  whitish  ashes,  and  a 
number  of  carrion  crows  and  hawks,  which,  disturbed  by  the  heat 
of  the  flames,  flew  in  circles  around  their  former  roosting- places, 
increased  the  desolate  appearance  which  a  savannah  offers  during 
the  height  of  the  dry  season. 

The  barking  of  several  dogs  told  us  that  Indians  were  near. 
We  s'">n  after  reached  an  eminence  consisting  of  solid  granite, 
and  discovered  an  old  Indian,  who,  with  a  certain  nonchalance  in 
his  features,  calmly  waitctl  our  arrival ;  he  was  silling  on  a  large 
rock,  and  having  thrown  a  glance  on  our  number,  turned  his  face. 
When  re-assured  bv  our  manner,  be  hallooed  into  the  wood,  and 
soon  after  his  daughter  made  her  appearance  with  a  fine  boy  of 
about  7  years  of  age ;  her  husband  followed  in  a  little  time  ;  they 
had  only  arrived  that  afternoon  from  the  settlement  of  Tuarutu, 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting  deer,  of  which  there  are  none  in  the 
mountains.  It  had  taken  ihem  nearly  three  days  to  reach  the 
spot  where  we  found  them. 

This  granitic  hill  was  covered  with  numerous  Agava  (A.  vivi- 
para),  some  in  blossom,  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  young 
ones,  which,  having  fallen  on  the  ground  from  the  mother  stem, 
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had  taken  root.  The  Agava  vlvtpara  is  bj  do  means  so  handsome 
as  the  common  Agava  (Aloe  Americana)  :  the  bright  orange  of 
the  latter,  and  its  number  of  flowers,  surpass  in  beauty  the 
greenish  blossom  and  tlie  straggling  shape  of  the  viviparoiu 
Agava. 

Torrents  of  mn,  accompanied  by  thunder,  kejil  us  awake 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  night.  Although  we  were  partly 
protected  by  huge  trees,  our  tent  curtains  were  not  strong  enough 
to  withstand  such  a  severe  fall  of  rain, 

27/A. — The  Indians  whom  we  had  met  the  day  previous  left 
their  sleeping-place  long  before  daylight,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
their  settlement  before  us — partly,  I  presume,  from  a  desire  to 
communicate  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  Paranaghiris,  and  partly 
to  remove  the  fear  which  our  appearance  would  otherwise  have 
caused. 

The  severe  rain  of  last  night  had  set  the  savannahs  under- 
water, and  we  had  to  wade  for  several  hours.    1  observed  near- 
our  path  an  Oneidium  with  yellow  flowers,  which  appeared  new 
to  me — at  least  I  gathered  it  for  the  first  lime  in  Guiana.  The 
prevalence  of  yellow  amongst  this  genus  is  remarkable;  and  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  leaves  of  the  yellow-flowered  species 
correspond  in  form,  while  the  rose-coloured  Lanceanum,  and  the 
spotted  O.  papilio.  differ  in  their  form  of  leaves  from  all  the 
others.    Indeed,  these  two  species  and  their  kindred  stand  singu- 
larly alone  among  the  Orchideee. 

On  approaching  the  Tunrutu  mounlains  we  entered  a  wood; 
and,  passing  a  defile,  found  ourselves  among  hills  of  about  "100 
feet  high,  where  savannahs  appeared  to  struggle  with  forests  which 
of  the  two  was  to  prevail  in  the  lanilscape.  These  iiiUs  were 
encircled  by  others  of  much  greater  height.  Scarcely  any  traces 
of  ft  path  were  visible ;  and  I  gave  the  necessary  orders  that  our 
people  from  the  coast  should  keep  close  together,  to  prevent  their 
losing  the  way.  We  thus  passed  from  wood  to  savannah,  and 
vice  r^rsa.  now  mounting  hillocks,  or  winding  our  path  among 
large  blocks  of  granite.  The  scenery  bore  the  stamp  of  great 
wildness.  On  the  left  we  observed  a  remarkable  rock  rising 
solitary  to  a  great  height,  much  in  the  form  of  the  natural  pyra- 
mid of  Ataraipu.  Its  summit  was  covered  with  vegetation,  and 
here  and  there  a  shrub  found  a  place  in  some  of  the  clefts  which 
the  granite  formed,  This  strange  object  bore  N.  85°  E.  from 
our  path,  and  was  about  miles  distant.  The  Wapisiana  called 
it  Aikuwe,  but  I  could  not  learn  whether  any  traditions  were 
connected  with  it. 

We  hnd  again  to  climb  a  hill  covered  with  enormous  blocks  of 
granite,  between  which  we  had  [o  force  our  path.  Some  of  these 
rocks  were    coiered  with   Cyrtopodium  Andersonii,  Schora- 
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burgkia  Mar^inata.  Vanilla.  Urasscvula,  anil  a  number  of  the 
beautiful  Caileja  supcrba  (Mih.),  of  uLich  1  huil  nut  seen  any 
speomens  since  I  Icfl  the  Rupununi.  This  force  of  vegcUiiion 
upon  a  naked  rock,  ivhith  from  iis  peculiar  form  alone  wuuld 
aaraci  atienlion,  is  surprising  lo  ibe  stranger,  accustiiined  to  the 
slow  progress  of  northern  vegetation,  where  the  blocks  ul'graniLe 
seldom  afford  nutriment  lo  fluweriDg  plants,  and  only  some  lichens 
spread  over  their  surfaces. 

Al  the  Terg;c  of  the  wood  stood  a  colossal  fig-tree,  spreading 
Its  branches  lo  a  g^eat  distance,  and  its  horizontal  branches 
throwing  down  roots  into  the  ground,  like  the  celebrated  banyan- 
tree.  The  numerous  blocks  of  granite  which  were  lying  bciow  it 
might  be  compared  to  natural  seals,  while  the  wide- spreading 
branches  formed  an  arbour  ibat  aflbrded  most  delightful  shade, 
and  inrited  us  to  rest  our  fatigued  limbs.  We  had  to  traverse  an 
immense  solid  pile  of  granite,  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half  in  cir- 
CBmfcrcncc,  and  200  or  300  feet  high.  Numerous  cavities,  re- 
sembling the  Kettle  and  Pans  in  Cornwall,  proved  the  influence 
the  weather  had  exercised  upon  this  solid  mass.  Cereaslri.  tbe 
strange  Melo-cscii,  and  a  few  specimens  of  tbe  viviferous  Agava, 
cuvered  the  highest  summit;  shrubs  of  Dcomantbus.  Clusja, 
and  a  small-leafed  Cassia,  formed  the  under-busb,  about  50  feel 
below  the  summit.  The  Cereus  is  generally  a  token  of  sterility ; 
sod  its  upright  six-sided  columns,  leafless  as  they  are,  do  not 
aid  in  giving  diversity  to  the  surrounding  scenery;  nevertheless 
its  long  whitish  blossom  is  of  an  elegant  form.  The  inside,  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  is  formed  like  the  rays  of  a  star.  It  diffuses 
during  the  night  a  delightful  odour ;  and.  as  it  is  only  at  the  mid- 
night hour  that  It  appears  in  its  greatest  splendour,  there  is  a 
mystic  interest  attached  to  the  plant,  which  is  increased  by  its 
peculiar  form.  Long  l)efore  the  sun  has  reached  the  meridian, 
its  flowers  have  faded,  and  hang  down  quite  decayed.  The  large 
purple  fruit  succeeds,  which  is  eaten  by  the  Indians,  and  the 
pulp  of  which  has  a  sweetish  taste. 

We  descended,  and  entered  another  basin  enclosed  with  moun- 
tains. Our  path  led  now  over  savannahs,  now  through  wood ; 
and,  as  we  had  not  met  with  any  water  for  the  last  four  or  live 
hours,  our  thirst  was  considerable.  We  hailed  at  noon.  The 
greater  number  of  our  men  had  not  yet  come  up,  and  we  sent 
some  of  our  guides  forward  to  look  for  water.  They  returned 
without  success.  ITiey  brought,  however,  numerous  fruits  of  the 
Cucurit  Palm  (Maximiliana  regin),  which  huve  a  vinous  taste,  to 
which  a  European  soon  accustoms  himself,  although  lew  like 
them  at  first. 

After  walking  3  miles  through  wood,  we  came  to  the  river 
anatiwau,  glad  to  quench  our  thirst.    It  has  dark  water,  and 
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fa&  nOo  tbe  Takulu.  We  halted  for  nearly  an  bnor,  to  allow 
ibe  ■nfgters  to  come  up  with  us  ;  but,  knowing  (hat  si>Die 
Wiviank  Kere  still  behind,  who  we  believed  would  act  as  guides 
tuid  not  come  up,  we  at  ihe  end  of  that  lime  re- 
I  «m  wrrb.  We  reached  the  Wnpisiana  setilemenl  (which 
TuiUutu,  after  the  mountain  chain  near  which  it  ia 
i)  ft  little  after  three  o'clock. 
TW  ■rtttcment  consists  merely  of  two  huts,  and  its  inhabitants 
amly  old  people.  The  young  man  whom  we  had  met  the 
4m  pmiously  was  a  Macusi.  who,  having  married  a  Wapisiana. 
^■i«tt)«il  among  them.  They  had  three  handsome  Ixty 3 — the 
«UnL  perhaps,  seven  years — resembling  each  oiher  so  Blrikingly 
<iM  >l  diflerence  of  their  age  bad  not  contradicted  such  an 
wi^MM>>  one  might  have  thought  they  were  born  at  one  birth. 
'9^*>^'4i  ascertained  that  there  was  not  much  bread  to  be  pro- 
v<W>t  at  this  settlement;  but,  as  there  were  several  others  in  the 
WKUttlv.  where  we  were  told  they  had  plenly  of  cassada  in  the 
tiMk  I  n-solved  to  rest  for  several  days,  and  pitched  our  camp  in 
tk»  vicinity  of  the  settlement,  near  a  small  copse.  Late  in  the 
^«n<Mng  we  received  information  that  all  our  men  had  eonic  dp, 
«M«^  the  cook.  A  black  man  from  the  coast  (Suroreng)  bad 
mMMintKl  behind  near  the  river  Manatiwau,  in  case  be  should 
i)tHU»  Up  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

— We  had  received  no  tidings  of  ihe  lost  man.  who  had  t.» 
^gHibo  bis  misfortune  to  his  own  imprudence,  as  be  was  warned 
Hyt«dly  not  to  lose  the  Indian  guide  out  of  his  sight.  He  bad 
MMlvtl  before  the  hindmost  pany.  who  had  rested  themselves,  and 
had  seen  nothing  of  bim  since.  I  dispatched  a  strong  pariv 
M  Mf*r<'h  of  him,  and  burned  large  fires  on  hills  in  the  neighbour- 
^iwl  during  the  night. 

A  number  of  Wapisiana  arrived  this  morning  to  greet  the 
(gpl  while  man  who  ever  visited  these  regions.  Some  of  ihem 
wniaily  presented  a  most  grotesque  appearance.  One  who,  as 
werti  lohl,  was  a  chieftain,  bad  a  piece  of  calico  wrapped 
iiiUUil  bi«  loins ;  and  his  hair  being  turned  backwards  at  the  front 
V*  till"  liriid,  that  part  was  covered  with  masses  of  koucon,  oma- 
ImI  heic  and  there  with  the  white  downy  feathers  of  the 
One  of  his  followers  carried  a  low  slnol,  on  which  he 
A  hii  Krnt,  OS  soon  as  he  had  made  his  salutation  by  waving  his 

iwiri'  or  three  times  across  my  lace. 
I  have  tdrendy  observed  that  ihe  Wapisiana  are  taller  men 
ikMi  ihe  Macusi.      This  opinion  was  confirmed  hero.  They 
)u>k<Hl  with  grcjkt  curiosity  at  the  dilTercnt  objects  which  we  had 
%lviik)[h(  u  ilh  us,  while  their  chieftain  remained  placidly  titling  at 
trance  of  my  lent,  and  received  the  reports  of  what  the 
•BW  reniaiknble  among  mv  luggage.    It  appeared  to  be 
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below  his  dignity  to  go  nitd  li>ok  himself;  and.  as  there  was  no 
doubt  some  dillicultj  in  desciibing  to  him  such  things  as  they  saw 
fur  the  first  lime  in  their  lives,  a  most  animated  conversation  was 
earned  on,  which  drowned  every  attempt  to  put  in  a  word  on  our 
tide.  Forks  arc.  for  those  children  of  the  sjivannahs  who  see 
ihem  for  the  first  time,  the  most  miraculous  things.  One  pussei! 
Iroin  band  to  hand  ;  and  when  I  showed  ibem  the  use  of  it,  they 
broke  out  into  a  boisterous  laugh,  making  very  likely  their  own 
comments  upon  the  use  of  a  utensil  far  inferior  to  the  one  nature 
lias  given  them. 

The  reserve  of  the  chieftain  melted  away  when  he  left  the  tent, 
and  went  to  the  temporary  hut  which  we  had  erected  lor  our 
lutchen.  He  inspected  now  m  his  own  person  the  numerous 
utensils,  which  his  eves  likely  saw  here  for  the  first  time  ;  and  the 
Wonder  of  the  party  had  no  end  when  Sororeng,  our  interpreter, 
explained  to  them  what  use  we  made  of  them. 

Among  the  numbers  who  had  come  to  visit  us  was  a  Capoucre, 
a  cross  between  a  negro  and  an  Indian  woman.  Thut  race  is 
^^cnerally  stronger  and  more  muscular  than  the  Indian,  and  their 
hair  is  woolly,  like  that  of  the  negro.  There  are,  however,  very 
few  in  Briiish  Guiana,  but  great  numbers  are  to  he  met  with  in 
Surinam,  where  it  appears  a  great  many  runaway  slaves  have 
intermarried  with  the  Caribs. 

I  presented  to  the  chieftain  some  trifles,  and  he  promised  to 
bring  us  a  supply  of  bread  the  nest  dity. 

There  are  several  settlements  in  the  neighbourhood,  each  con- 
sisting merely  of  one  or  two  huls.    The  soil  is  uncommonly  fer- 
tile in  the  copses  which  are  scattered  among  the  savannahs ;  and 
Swish  for  independence  may  have  induced  men  to  settle  in  this 
'Iraggling  manner.    Among  the  presents  which  were  brought  to 
Us  were  large  goobies  filled  with  dried  fish.    The  Indian  is  well 
Jicquatnled  with  the  effectual  method  of  preserving  fish,  by  sub- 
jecting il  to  ibe  smoke  of  a  wood  fire,  which  acts  as  pyroligneous 
4cid  upon  the  meat ;  and  it  appears  he  is  likewise  aware  of  the 
ttietbod  of  preserving  meat  hy  keeping  the  air  from  il. 

Some  other  Indians  arrived  in  ihe  afternoon;  to  my  astonish- 
ment I  recognised  in  one  of  these  a  vaqueira,  or  herdsman,  whom 
fkliad  seen  at  Fort  Sao-Joaquim. 

^mQ.^th. — The  party  who  had  been  sent  in  search  of  Hamlet 
xhlenan  returned  the  previous  evening  without  success.  Engaging 
all  the  Indians  I  could  procure,  and  not  exempting  an  individual 
<jf  our  expedition,  I  divided  our  force  into  three  parlies,  and 
having  desired  Mr.  GtKxlall  and  Mr.  Richard  Schomburgk  each 
to  lead  respectively  one  of  them,  1  took  the  command  of  the  third, 
and  gave  orders  to  set  out  in  three  different  directions  towards  the 
mountains,  with  the  injunction  that  each  parly  was  to  fire  every 
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ten  minutes  to  altract  llic  lost  man's  attention,  if  he  was  still  amon^ 
the  living.  1  found  ejeat  diflicuUy  in  inducing  the  Indians  to 
assist  me  in  this  search.  As  soon  as  they  understood  from  ifae 
VVapisiana,  who  belonged  to  our  party,  that  it  was  a  black  man 
who  was  missing,  they  ceased  to  feel  tlie  sliiilitest  Inclinati'in  to 
slir.  This  hatred  ut  the  red  man  lonards  the  black  is  remark- 
able, and  is  not  confined  to  the  Indians  of  Guiana,  but  prevails 
equally  among  those  of  Chili  and  Peru.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  Clenan  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  was  almost 
in  an  exhausted  slate,  and  fear  and  fatigue  had  operated  so 
strongly  upon  liim,  that  I  was  at  first  ajipreliensive  his  reason  was 
gone.  He  certainly  ofTcred  a  most  piteous  appearance-  His  wild 
looks,  his  clothes  hanging  in  tatters  round  him,  and  his  incoherent 
speech,  sometimes  laughing,  sometimes  weeping,  showed  what 
impression  his  misfortune  had  made  on  his  weak  intellect.  But 
what  amused  our  men,  when  ihey  found  he  was  othenvise  whole 
and  sound,  was  the  remnant  of  a  land-tortoise  hanging  round  his 
shoulders,  which  showed  that  he  had  made  his  breakfast  upim  it, 
wiselv  preserving  the  remainder  for  his  diiuier.  He  hail  always 
shown  the  greatest  abhorrence  for  tliis  animal,  and  considered  us 
very  likely  as  bad  as  cannibals,  when  he  was  obliged  to  prepare  it 
for  our  meals;  and  his  repeated  observation  had  been,  that  he 
would  rather  die  than  eat  of  it.  How  faithfully  he  had  kepi  his 
vow  when  in  necessity,  was  evinced  by  the  small  remnant  of  the 
land  tortoise.  [  had  provided  myself  with  the  necessary  remedies 
for  restornlion,  in  case  we  should  find  him  exhausled,  which  were 
used  with  full  success.  As  he  was  too  weak  tq  follow  us  at  tlmk 
lime  to  the  village,  I  ordered,  the  coxswain  and  one  of  the  canoe- 
men  to  remain  with  him.  and  bring  him  next  day  to  our  camp. 
We  arrived  there  at  dusk ;  the  others  had  reached  before  us,  of 
course  without  success;  and  all  were  glad  that  in  this  instance 
also  no  loss  of  life  of  any  individual  was  to  be  connected  with  our 
expedition.  Pelry's  accident  was  still  too  fresh  in  their  remem- 
brance to  allow  them  to  have  forgotten  the  dark  forebodings  of 
the  superstitious. 

We  were  now  comparatively  among  the  mountains.  To  the 
N.  the  Tuarutu  raised  its  summit  to  about  1800  feel;  the  next 
highest  hill  lo  it  being  about  1150  feel  above  the  Takulu.  The 
Tuarutu  chain  is  about  ten  English  miles  in  its  greatest  length, 
and  forms  an  irregular  mass,  enclosing  savannahs  and  monticules 
of  solid  granite.  Huge  blocks  of  the  same  rock  lie  about  in 
great  confusion,  and  bear  witness  to  some  convulsion.  A  bare 
rock,  resemhUng  Ataraipu,  which  the  Indians  call  Aikuw^  is  the 
most  remarkable  feature  of  this  knot  of  mountains. 

A  plain,  where  savannahs  are  interspersed  with  woods  of  no 
great  extent,  and  here  and  there  covered  with  hills  which  rise 
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from  150  to  200  feet  above  tlic  Takutu.  ronnects  tlic  Titarutu 
tnth  the  OBSoUbuni.  Thni  small  mounliiiii  cbnin  extends  1 1  miles 
in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  diretlion.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  so  maay 
frruiilic  and  amphitolic  rocks  as  in  the  Ossolsliuni  mountains. 
[- rawai,  Wapunsr  or  Wahuma,  Curushiwini,  are  masses  of  granite 
whit'U  rise  to  a  Lei|rhl  of  l.ilM)  anil  1J>00  feet,  anil  white  spots  of 
quaru  ci>nlrast  in  a  most  striking  manner  with  the  dark  mass 
«bicb  otherwise  presents  such  a  gloomy  appearance.  The  Wapi- 
siana  of  these  regions  relate  thai  the  luhaiio  cfrous  wild  on  Uru- 
wu.  Tti  the  S.  of  Ossolshuni  commence  thick  forests,  and  the 
blue  outlines  of  the  Essequibo  mountains  break  the  horizon  to 
the  S.S.E. 

Jitay  '2nd. — With  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  the  promise  of 
our  Indian  friends  to  provide  more  on  our  return,  we  started  this 
morning  after  nine  o'clock,  and  crossed  an  hour  afterwards  the 
nrulei  Turerucatakurio.  Its  long  name  did  nut  correspond  wilb 
iu  importance  as  a  flowing  water.  It  flows  into  the  Ossolshuni, 
ubirb  has  its  source  in  the  mountain  ehain  of  the  same  name. 
Our  way  led  along  thai  chain,  which  we  kept  a  mile  or  two  on 
oar  right,  and  an  isolated  hdlock  of  a  pyramidical  form  was  our 
^iile.  We  reached  about  noon  the  ^mall  river  Taramtibawau. 
colainly  the  most  considerable  we  had  passed.  The  waters  were 
Bowing  over  large  shelves  of  granite  ;  those  parts  which  were  not 
under  water  were  covered  with  orcbidese  nearly  to  the  verge  of 
the  strcam- 

V\'e  passed  the  isolated  hillock  on  our  left,  and  directed  our 
course  towards  some  emineuces,  called  Wawacunaba,  from  the 
height  of  which  we  enjoyed  a  most  beautiful  prospect  over  the 
savannahs.  The  mountain  Vinudaua  (Vindiau  in  iny  last  map) 
was  ibe  moat  striking  object,  At  this  pliice  the  Takulu  receives 
it*  first  tributary  of  any  consequence.  It  bore  S.S.E.  llehind 
Vinudaua  we  discerned  the  bluish  outlines  of  a  l.nge  and  high 
mountain  chain,  in  which  1  greeted  old  acquainianci'S.  Tbev 
were  the  VVanquwai  and  Amneu  mountains,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  YuawHuri,  or  Casaikiiyn,  with  the  Upper  Essequibo. 
Further  eastward  I  noted  a  chain  of  mountains  equal  in  height  to 
the  Wanquwai,  which  the  Indians  named  Uassari,  and  1  gladly 
reoognised  in  this  name  a  mountain  chain  which  Humboldt  men- 
tions in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  "  Personal  Narrative,"  p.  523,  but  the 
latitude  which  he  slates  is  at  least  40  miles  too  far  north.'  They 
appeared  to  he  higb.  surpassing  the  Tuarulu  or  Ossolshuni,  but 
tile  distance  did  not  permit  me  to  judge  whelher  they  were  woodetl, 
ur  ctmsisted.  like  the  Ossotshuni,  of  bare  granite.  The  rocks, 
wbicb  were  scattered  in  fragments  on  the  summit  oi  Mount  Wawa- 
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vtvre  highly  cry  stall  inc.  W'e  cnlereil  shortly  after  a 
.  consisting  of  numerous  palms  of  ihe  genera  Astrocan'on, 
bctn>,  Kuti^rpii,  and  Maiimiliaoa ;  the  wild  plantain  (Pbea^ 
faspcTUm  Guianensig)  grew  most  luxuriantly,  and  oltcn  attained  » 
bai^t  of  50  feet.  Tbe  soil  was  a  rich  loam  mixed  with  white 
nnd>  A  small  rivulet,  the  opjxisile  side  uf  which  was  grown  over 
wilb  nobtus.  or  iviki  bamlxHi.  afforded  water,  and  our  tents  were 
«Hin  pitched  in  its  neighbourhood,  shndeil  by  the  princely  Caro- 
linca.  Some  of  its  fruit  burst  during  the  night  with  a  loud  crack, 
scattering  the  seeds  which  ihey  contained  all  around,  many  of 
which  fell  on  the  tent,  making  a  noise  like  hailstones. 

3rri. — Mount  Vinudaua  bore  in  the  morning  S.  '2(j'  E.  We 
mntinued  our  course  along  the  Ossotshuni  mountains,  and  reached 
after  two  hours'  march  a  deserted  settlement  on  an  eminence.  On 
entering  a  wood  I  observed  with  pleasure  the  graceful  Mauritia 
actileata,  the  first  1  bad  seen  since  I  left  tbe  Rio  Negro.*  A« 
on  the  banks  of  that  river,  so  here  it  grew  in  clusters,  Tbe 
Wapisiana  Indians  call  it  urukusb.  We  walked  afterwards  through 
a  forest  of  baclris.  among  which  the  majestic  lurn-palm  raised  its 
head  to  a  considerable  height,  and  large  clusters  iif  its  purple 
fruit  contrasted  strongly  with  the  dark  leaves  of  the  barlris. 

We  met  in  the  forest  such  a  numerous  body  of  Cushi  ants 
(Atra  ceplinlotes).  that  their  number  would  be  disbelieved  if  I 
were  even  to  estimate  it  far  under  tbe  truth.  They  were  marching 
in  an  uninterrupted  column  about  a  foot  wide,  and  three  to  four 
hundred  yards  in  extent,  towards  their  hill  or  nest,  carrying  bits 
of  leaves  which  they  brought  from  a  tree  80  to  yO  feel  high. 
Some  were  occupied  in  bringing  tbe  leaves  from  the  tree  to  its 
foot,  where  they  were  dejiosited,  while  others  look  them  up  and 
carried  them  to  their  nests.  And  although  the  ground  was 
covered  with  their  numbers,  passing  and  repassing,  and  carrying 
loads  perhaps  five  times  their  own  size,  no  disorder  was  observ- 
able in  their  columns.  They  seize  the  leaf  with  their  mandibles 
at  one  of  the  ends,  and  carrying  it  upright  it  appears  like  an  urn- 
biella  kept  over  the  body  to  shade  the  anl  iigainst  the  sun  and 
weather.  Some  of  the  coloniuls  call  them,  therefore,  the  umbrella 
ants.  They  are  mistaken,  however,  as  to  the  aim  which  the 
insect  has  in  carrying  the  leaf  in  that  manner ;  it  finds  it  an  easier 
way  to  carry  such  a  burden,  and  lakes  u]>  leas  room  while  march- 
ing towards  tbe  common  nest.  Here  they  amass  masses  of  leaves 
which  would  astonish  any  one  unacquainted  with  their  habits. 

These  anls  are  great  enemies  to  the  agriculturists ;  and  if  ibcir 
nests  are  in  the  vicinity  of  provision- grounds  all  cultivation  ceases. 
Many  a  village,  many  a  provision -ground,  has  been  abandoned 
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on  ibeir  arcount,  as  it  proved  impossible  to  raise  a  vegetable  near 
them:  cassnda,  yams,  baintas.  arc  aUke  subjected  to  ilieir  de- 
sU active  propensities.  TLeir  bills  are  frequently  seyeral  bundred 
feet  in  circumference,  anil  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  bigli,  and  so 
DDdermined  ibnt  il  is  dan|rerou3  to  walk  overtliem. 

Amon^  the  pnlm-irees  (r^ew  a  laree  number  of  juvia.trces 
(BerthoUetia  escclsa).  tlia  fruit  of  wbith  is  well  known  under  the 
DBtnc  of  T3razil  nuts.  They  bad  done  bearing,  but  ive  found  a 
few  of  the  large  ligneiius  fruit  on  the  ground,  which  we  gladly 
opened  to  procure  the  tasteful  nut.  mure  delicate  in  its  fresb  state 
than  wben  shipped  across  the  Atlantic. 

We  now  ascendeil  hills  of  to  '250  feel  in  height;  tbeir  sum- 
mits were  dome-shaped,  and  covered  with  numerous  fragments  of 
angular  quartz.  I  observed  a  large  fig-tree,  perhaps  l:iO  feet  in 
height,  mtb  large  tabular  excrescences  like  the  mora-tree  (Mora 
rxeelsa.  Beth.),  and  leaves  similar  in  appearance  to  those  uf  the 
Caludium  arborescens,  or  Muc-muea  of  the  colonists.  On  the 
summit  of  one  of  these  hdls  large  plates  of  mica  protruded  among 
ftaemenis  of  qunrtz.  which  our  Indians  collected  eagerly  as  cuiio- 
jiiies.  We  nest  descended  a  hill  several  hundred  leet,  and, 
mmiiig  out  of  a  copse,  saw  two  bills  before  us,  which  were  inha- 
liiieii  by  Maeusi  Indians,  The  chieftain  of  the  place,  whose  name 
■e  understood  was  Tuma-luma,  awaited  our  arrival,  with  great  in- 
ilitTerence,  in  his  hammock.  He  nras  one  of  the  stoutest  Indians 
I  had  seen. •    While  our  guides  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
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object  of  our  journe)'.  he  only  gave  bis  abcm !  wilbout  betraying 
tbe  slightest  interest  in  us  or  those  wbu  were  n  iib  lu.  Tbe  fe- 
males,  however,  did  not  constrain  their  curiiisity  in  such  a  delcr- 
inined  manner  as  Tunia-tunia.  By  thai  sort  of  freemasonry  whirh 
prevails  oiimnE  the  fairer  sex  of  GimI's  crealiun,  they  soon  became 
acquainted  with  the  Indian  women  in  our  train,  and,  inviting  them 
into  their  huts,  no  doubt  received  as  much  information  as  they 
desired. 

Our  tents  were  erected  near  the  banks  of  tbe  Watiwau,  which 
we  had  crossed  a  few  days  previously  as  a  mountain  torrent :  here 
it  had  dwindled  to  a  small  brook,  only  a  few  yards  wide,  and  at 
present  forming-  merely  pools.  It  has  its  source  5  or  6  miles  fur- 
ther to  the  southward. 

The  inhabitants  of  tbe  settlement  Maripn  consisted,  at  the  time 
of  our  visit,  of  only  :20  individuals.  A  sickly- looking  person,  who 
had  dressed  himself,  according  to  the  civilised  fashion,  in  shirt 
and  trousers,  and  covereil  his  head  with  a  red  woollen  cap,  made 
his  appearance  and  greeleil  us.  He  was  some  relation  of  ibe 
chieftain,  and  appeared  to  pride  himself  not  a  little  upim  being 
dressed  like  ourselves.  VVhence  he  bod  got  his  suit  of  clothes  at 
this  distant  spot  was  for  some  time  a  riddle  to  us ;  but.  as  we 
afterwards  learnt  that  he  was  a  great  trainer  of  dogs,  of  which  the 
number  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  tbe  human  inhabitants  of  the 
village,  we  conjectured,  perhaps  rightly,  that  he  might  have  re- 
ceived it  in  exchange  for  one  of  his  canine  pupils. 

There  were  several  other  settlements  in  the  immediate  vicinity ; 
and,  as  our  especled  arrival  had  been  announced  the  previous 
day  by  some  Wapisiana  from  Tuanitu,  who,  anxious  to  carry 
tbe  news  of  our  visit,  bad  not  minded  the  journey  of  two  days,  we 
saw  soon  after  our  arrival  a  parly  coming  to  greet  us,  with  their 
chieftain  at  their  head.  These  two  important  men,  the  chieftains 
of  Maripa  and  of  the  neighbouring  settlement,  were  a  true  esera- 
plification  of  Pharaoh's  dream  of  the  fat  and  lean  kine.  The  new 
comer  was  a  tall  lean  man,  with  a  ghastly  expression,  which  was 
much  increased  by  having  lost  one  of  his  ejes.  He  told  me, 
through  our  interpreter,  that  he  would  order  some  bread  to  be 
made  for  us,  and  would  show  us.  if  we  wished,  the  way  to  the 
sources  of  the  Takulu,  where  he  had  been  very  recently. 

I  had  understood,  from  some  of  the  Indians  at  Tuarutu,  the 
sources  of  the  Tukutu  were  at  Mount  Vinudnua:  however,  we 
learned  here  that  this  river  only  received  its  first  tributary  from 
Vinudaua,  and  has  its  source  further  to  the  v^.E. 

Tbe  coxswain  had  sprained  his  ankle,  and,  expecting  that  he 
should  be  able  to  walk  if  a  day's  rest  was  afforded  him,  we  de- 
layed our  departure.  Tbe  reserved  manner  of  Tuma-tuma  gave 
way  before  four-and-twcnty  hours  had  elapsed.     I  rather  think 
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be  at  first  mistrusted  us.  He  came  to  my  teni  and  inapecleil 
what  appeared  remarlcnble  to  him.  In  spite  of  his  size  he  walks 
briskly;  and  before  he  became  so  stout  he  must  have  been  a 
handsome  Indian,  Hia  eyes  were  rather  oblique,  and  there  was 
a  peculiarity  in  the  orbitar  process,  the  horiKontai  dinmeter  of 
which  is  generally  with  the  Macusi  Indians  frorei  '2-3  to  2"8 
inches,  while  in  his  it  measured  only  1  -5  inches.  His  wife  was 
much  vi>un£;er  than  himself;  she  had  two  children,  the  youngest 
about  five  or  six  months  of  age,  and  was  again  far  advanced  in 
pregnancy. 

I  bought  here  a  young  tiger-cat,  it  had  been  caught  only  a  few 
days  previously,  and  possessed  all  the  wildnesa  of  its  race.  It  was 
loo  young  to  judse  with  certainly,  but  I  think  it  was  either  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  Felis  pardalis.  or  the  Felix  macroura  of  Prince 
Maximilian  of  Neuwied,  The  number  of  tiger-cats,  or  jaguars 
(Felix  onza),  must  be  enormous  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  the 
women  and  children  wear  tigers'  teeth  round  iheir  necks,  to  which 
they  ascrihe  talismanic  power.  I  possess  two  canine  teeth  of  a 
jaguar,  which  had  been  killed,  only  a  few  days  previous  to  nur 
arrival,  near  the  villai^e,  which  measure  3-^  inches  in  length  and 
3  incfaen  in  circumference  round  the  thickest  part  of  the  root. 
As  there  are  no  cattle  within  80  or  100  mdes  of  this  sp>t,  they 
must  necessarily  live  entirely  upon  aguris,  peccaries,  and  deer. 
The  Macusi  pretend  that  they  attack  man,  and  told  us  many  won- 
derful stories  of  hairbreadth  escapes. 

We  saw  several  baskets  of  Brazil  nuts  in  their  huts,  and  were 
told  thai  they  were  very  numerous  about  Vinudaua.  It  appears 
lhal  the  tree  prefers  stony  soil,  and  a  moderate  height  above  tiie 
sea.  1  have  never  seen  the  Bertholletia  at  a  greater  height  than 
1300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  scarcely  lower  than  400  feet  (on  the 
banks  of  the  Guidaru).  The  distribution  of  this  useful  tree  is 
however  extensive.  It  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  the 
Orinoco,  the  tributaries  of  the  Essequibo,  and  as  far  E.  na  Ber- 
hice.  Its  geographical  range  is,  very  likely,  between  the  meri- 
dians of  57°  and  03'  W.  of  Greenwich,  and  the  parallels  of  6°  S, 
and  4''  N. ;  the  most  northern  parallel  where  I  have  met  it  was 
the  third.* 

May  btk. —  Our  number  having  been  increased  by  the  lean 
(aptain,  who  was  to  form  our  guide,  and  four  of  his  attendants, 
We  started  this  morning  at  8  o'clock. 

We  had  to  pass  the  settlement  of  our  lean  friend,  and  had 
Occasion  to  admire  the  neatness  of  his  hut.  In  lieu  of  walls,  it 
^os  closed  in  with  the  bark  of  a  tree ;  and  the  interior  was  cleaner 


*  Neai  PukoHaiitii  k  Cuib  aettletncnt  dd  tlie  banlii  of  the  Guiduu,  So  3°  i'  N. 
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than  ihe  generality  n(  Indian  huts.  The  ntensils  of  the  chace, 
biiivs  and  arrows,  and  the  blowpipe,  were  properly  arranged : 
and  wefmind  die  wimicn  had  been  working-  on  someinrse  earthen 
pots,  which,  when  we  ftjnsider  tliey  were  made  without  the  potlor's 
wheel,  merely  with  their  hands,  deserved  every  praise. 

After  it  had  been  settled,  by  menus  of  the  cuilgcl  and  tbe  shrill 
Toitc  of  the  squaws,  which  dogs  were  to  accompany  their  mnster, 
and  which  lo  remain  at  home,  we  continued  our  march,  and  scxm 
after  entered  a  thick  forest,  which  we  did  not  as^n  exchange  for 
savannahs  until  our  return.  Our  course  was  mostly  in  a  S.E. 
direction,  ihrouo^h  a  forest,  very  likely  not  iRxldcn  before  by 
European  feet.  As  it  was  merely  a  huntinff-path.  the  tracks  were 
soon  lost,  and  we  had  to  trust  lo  our  guide's  Indian  sagncitv  to 
w  ind  his  path  through  the  woo<l,  which  surpassed  even  tropical 
exuberance.  !  observed  several  trees  in  our  path  which  I  bad 
not  noticed  before;  amongst  others  a  gigantic  tree  with  excre- 
scences like  the  remarkable  Yaruri,  or  Massnra,'  the  trunk  of 
which,  from  5  to  G  feet  in  diameter,  and  to  the  first  branches  per- 
haps 50  feet  high,  has  the  appearance  of  being  fluted,  or  as  if  it 
consisictl  of  numerous  slender  trees.  The  present  species  differed 
only  in  its  trunk  being  not  si>  much  fluted,  and  the  i.-ibular  pro- 
jections of  the  lower  part  being  much  largerthan  those  of  the  true 
Yaruri.  The  Mocusi  called  it  "ilsba:"'  and,  if  the  seeds  which  1 
collected  at  its  foot  belonged  really  to  it.  as  I  was  told  by  the 
Indians — who,  by-the-bye,  eat  them,  after  being  boiled— -this  tree 
belongs  to  a  different  genus  and  a  different  order  than  the  Varuri 
which  Martin  ranges  under  Apocynaccae. 

We  followed  the  dry  bed  of  a  stream.    Among  some  leaves 
which  the  wind  had  thrown  down  from  the  neighbouring  trees, 
and  which  were  being  heaped  up  at  a  bend  of  the  river's  l)ed.  I 
oljserved  a  yeast-like  matter  ;  curious  lo  see  what  was  under  it,  1 
pushed  ray  stick  into  it,  when  a  hollow  grunting  noise  issued  froin 
it.    To  my  astonishment  I  mas  t<ild  that  it  came  from  a  frog.  How 
the  animal  makes  this  whitish  foam,  which  would  have  filled  hall 
a  bucket,  and  for  what  purpose,  remains  a  riddle.    There  was  no 
spawn  visible  ;  and  the  yeast-like  matter  or  foam  might  have 
been  compared  to  anything  else  but  to  the  whites  or  mucus  in  < 
which  their  eggs  swim  after  the  spawn  is  emitlc<l.    I  was  really  • 
sorry  that  1  did  not  succeed  in  procuring  the  frog,  or  at  least  -i 
seeing  it,  as  all  our  search  among  the  dry  leaves  proved  useless.  ■ 
The  Wapisiana  called  it  pari,  and  the  Mncusi  truwe. 

We  passed  several  wild-bees'  nests,  constructed  in  hollow  trees— > 
These  insects  have  no  sting,  and  their  honey,  or  mapa,  as  I  ol)— 
served  previously,  has  an  acidulous  taste.      If  sonw  unluck^^ 
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passcr'by  knocked  against  the  tree  or  their  entrance,  which  is 
frequently  funnel-shaped,  and  constructed  with  a  sort  of  morlar 
made  of  earth,  they  appear  in  legions  and  settle  ujwu  him;  and 
although  they  do  not  sting  they  prove  very  troublesome,  especially 
if  ibey  get  int<)  the  hair,  which  they  seldom  fail  to  do.  What  a 
scampering  over  bush  and  stick,  when  by  accident  ur  in  frolic  the 
winged  colony  had  been  disturbed!  The  Indian  runs  generally 
on  such  occasions  with  his  head  bent  downwards,  anil  tries  V}  get 
out  of  their  reach  in  the  speeiliest  manner  possible.  We  at- 
tempted to  follow  his  example,  but  generally  knocked  our  heads 
against  the  branches,  which  he  knows  carefully  bow  to  avoid. 

We  had  been  marching  four  hours  without  finding  any  water  ; 
the  discovery  of  a  hog  plum-tree  (Spondias  lulea),  with  a  quantity 
of  ripe  fruit,  was  therefore  highly  welcome.  It  appeared  a  flock 
of  peccaries  hud  been  regaling  themselves  when  our  arrival  must 
have  driven  them  to  flight.  Some  of  the  huntsmen  followed,  but 
relumed  unsuccessful.  The  hog  plum-tree  is  by  no  means  scarce 
in  Guiana  :  it  forms  a  high  wide  branching  tree,  the  wood  of  which 
would  prove  useful. 

We  stopped  at  four  o'clock,  near  the  banks  of  a  dry  river,  much 
fatigued,  and  thirsty  in  the  extreme.  We  had  not  found  any 
n'aier  in  the  course  of  our  whole  day's  march  ;  and.  allhougli 
the  Indians  kept  digging  boles  in  the  ground,  it  was  without 
success. 

The  followers  of  our  guide  allowed  themselves  scarcely  any  rest 
before  they  were  assiduously  occupied  in  erecting  for  their  chief- 
tain a  hut  of  palm-leaves.    One  acte<l  as  cook,  and  grilled  upon 
a  stick  part  of  a  powis,  which  had  been  shot  that  morning.  A 
;f)late  of  delf,  in  the  possession  of  which  [>ur  guide  no  doubt 
folded  himself  not  a  little,  was  then  carefully  taken  out  of  the 
Xj.isket,  or  rulher,  and  put  before  him.    He  dined  in  solitary  state; 
^ler  be  had  Rnished,  and  the  plate  bad  been  carefully  put  away, 
attendants  ate  the  remainder. 
G/A. — Fortunately  a  short  hour  s  walk  brought  us  this  morning 
lo  the  Takutu  ;  and  although  the  water  appeared  stagnant,  and 
was  covered  with  a  greenish  him,  our  thirst  was  too  great  for  us  to 
ri^frain  from  drinking  of  it. 

The  bed  of  the  Takutu  was  only  10  or  12  feet  in  width,  and 
its  waters  were  merely  collected  in  pools,  without  flowing  in  an 
uninterrupted  stream.  The  colour  of  the  water  is  almost  black, 
from  which  circumstance  the  Wapisiana  call  the  Takutu  Buti- 
van-uru,  or  black  river.  It  would  certainly  be  a  misnomer  at  its 
lower  part,  where  the  water,  before  it  is  joined  by  the  Mahu,  has 
almost  a  bluish  colour.  Its  course  through  the  ochreous  and 
clayey  savannahs  changes  its  colour  to  a  muddy  white,  and  during 
the  dry  season  'to  a  bluish  colour.    1  have  not  been  able  to 
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ascertain  ibe  origin  of  tlie  name  Takutu ;  perhaps  it  is  synonymous 
wiib  black  river. 

We  followed  ihe  bed  of  the  river  for  several  milM  upirnnls. 
An  Indinn,  wbo  mounted  a  high  iree,  saw  some  small  bills  in  llie 
direcliiin  of  N.  80°  E.,  distcixil  a  few  miles,  but  no  mountains  were 
visible.  A  small  stream,  now  perfectly  dry,  joined  tbe  Takulu 
on  tlie  rigbl  b.ink  ;  and  sbority  after  another  on  the  left,  likewise 
dry.  AIkjvc  the  junction  of  the  latter  tbe  Takulu  dwindles  la  a 
rill,  bordered  by  hia;b  trees  and  thickets  of  wilil  baiiib<H>  (Kappu 
in  Macusi).  The  vault  of  heaven  was  scarcely  >~isible  through  the 
arches  which  the  bamboo,  and  numerous  branches  of  trees,  form 
along  its  banks,  and  cunserjuently  anvaslronomicnl  observation  was 
rendered  next  to  an  impossibility.  1  recollected,  however,  a  fine 
rocky  platform,  which  we  had  passed,  and  when  the  river  was 
wider  than  it  e;enerally  is,  being  cstendeil  by  the  passage  iif  the 
rocks.  We  returned  to  it,  as  the  most  eligible  place  for  my  ob- 
servations. This  spot  is  in  1°  5'  N.  latitude,*  and  19  miles  W, 
of  Pirara. 

The  Takutu  flows  from  hence  N.E..  and  receives  from  Motiiit 
Vinudaua  approximately  in  P  65'  N.  lat.,  a  tributary  of  neatly  its 
own  size;  it  then  takes  a  north-western  course  through  savannahs 
interspersed  with  wood,  and  having  passed  the  Tuarutu  mountains 
lo  the  E.  of  that  chain,  it  receives  ihe  waters  of  the  VValiwau,  a 
river  nearly  of  its  own  si/e.  lis  course  is  now  a  jKiint  or  two  to 
tbe  E.  of  N.,  through  bare  savannnlis  and  its  [ribuiaries.  merely 
savannah  rivulets,  untU  it  is  joined  by  the  Mabu  in  3°  35'  N.  lat„ 
and  "24  miles  W.  of  Pirara.  After  the  conjunction  of  tbe  two 
rivers  ibe  stream  follows  a  snutb-weslern  course,  and  receives  the 
river  Zuruma  or  Coiinga  on  its  right  bank  ;  it  ultimately  falls 
into  the  Rio  TJrnnco,  a  few  hundred  yards  above  the  site  of  Fort 
Sao  Joiitpiim  in      1'  46"  N.  lal. 

1  calculated  tbe  whole  course  of  the  Takutu,  from  its  source  to 
the  junction  with  the  Rio  Branco,  at  200  mdes.  The  last  50 
miles  it  makes  a  retrograde  course  (namely  S,VV.,  its  course  having 
been  previously  N.)  towards  the  Kio  Branco. 

7//'. — Starling  at  an  early  hour,  the  return  path  was  acoom- 
plished  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  our  outward  journey  ;  and  I 
found  an  opportunity  to  determine  on  my  arrival  at  Maripa  the 
difierence  ol  longitude  between  our  camp,  at  the  sources  of  the 
Takutu,  and  that  village,  by  horary  angles  of  the  sun ;  only  twenty- 
four  hours  having  elapsed  since  I  had  taken  similar  angles  at  the 
Takutu,  the  difference  of  longitude  (2Is.  5S  in  timoj  can  be  the 
more  depended  upon. 


*  Tlili  ii  Ihd  mean  of  tlie  tnrridlaii  pumgcs  of  Krentl  N.  and  S.  tUti,  hul  oat  lb* 
mcnn  of  Ibe  cinrura'tnaidiaii  altitudei  wblch  have  uot  l>ci;n  csIcuIuUhI  oj  yd. 
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The  intensit}'  of  tlie  magnetic  action  manifested  itself  at  Maripa 
by  100  osfillalions  in  '2m.  'ils.  27  at  Fahr.  by  needle  L  (a)  ; 
and  in  3m.  56s.  89  at  85°  8  Fabr.  by  needle  L  (b). 

The  thermometer  under  our  tent  kepi  generally  in  ihe  morning 
at  6  o'clock  at  70"  Fahr.,  and  rose,  between  2  and  3  ci' chirk,  to 
98^  Fahr.;  it  then  began  to  sink  gradually  to  84'^  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  stood  from  72"  to  74^  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

The  latitude  of  Maripa  (mean  of  meridian  altitudes)  was 
r  54'  37"  N.,  its  difference  of  longitude  24  miles  W.  of  Pirara. 

8lh. — 1  found  myself  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  leaving 
the  cosswain  at  Maripa  until  be  considered  his  fool  so  far  restored 
that  be  could  follow  us.  Being  amongst  friendly  Indians,  and 
amidst  plenty  of  provisions,  1  considered  it  a  much  more  prudent 
plan  that  he  should  await  the  cure  of  bis  sprained  ankle,  than 
venture  upon  the  tedious  and  fatiguing  march  we  bad  before  us. 

Our  guide  to  the  sources  of  the  Takutu,  the  one-eyed  captain, 
promised  to  accompany  us,  with  several  of  bis  followers,  as  far  as 
Tenelte,  which  we  gladly  accepted,  as  it  was  requisite  to  take 
from  tlus  place,  and  from  Tuarutu,  the  provisions  for  the  whole 
(if  our  return  journey  to  Pirara.  We  knew  from  experience  that 
we  could  not  procure  any  provisions  I'rom  Tenette. 

Our  parly  amounted  to  nearly  fifty  individuals,  including 
numen  aud  children,  besides  a  number  of  dogs,  which  would  have 
out-numbered  the  packs  of  many  a  fox-hunting  squire.  There 
were  twenty-five  of  the  canine  race,  and  when  they  began  their 
barking  noise  in  chorus,  there  was  enough  to  make  one  momenta- 
rily deaf.  The  finest  among  ibeir  number  was,  however,  a  dog' 
from  the  Taruma  nation,  with  which  I  was  so  much  pleased  that 
t  induced  the  owner  to  part  with  it  for  a  gun.  Its  name  was 
Tewanaud.  The  Woyawai  and  Taruma  are  considered  the 
best  trainers  of  dogs  ;  and  these  animals  constitute  a  kind  of  mer- 
rhandise,  or  article  of  barter,  between  them  and  their  neighbours. 
This  dog  was  of  an  uncommonly  large  size,  and  as  it  appears  a 
Well-marked  variety,  I  b;ive  added  below  a  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion, i  have  only  to  regret  that  it  was  emasculated,  a  custom 
*liich  the  Taruma  follow  under  the  supposition  that  they  grow 
fat  under  it,* 

■  TIk  Taruma  dog : — Well  formtil,  KmetliiDg  IkIwwd  a  Eiryliuutid  anil  pointer: 
head  brooc],  muizle  long,  modmilely  poiiilei),  par»  orrr^t,  iieck  lung ;  lull  1  on i;,  carried 
Mncl.  etightly  orclied,  The  tiuir  on  i1  ihorl  ■  llie  ihest  ruThcr  iiam>w  y  the  litlly  drawn  up; 
wj**  lirowo,  pupi]  t>lark ;  pie  vailing  c<jIonr  white,  with  Luge  black  paldies ;  head  and 
«wi  blocl^.  TOUTid  the  eyes,  toward!  the  angle  of  (hit  mouth  ;  point  of  muzzle  white  ; 
root  of  tail  btuk,  oTherwiw  while  lu  the  point;  hiii  ihorl.  Itt  length  from  the  tip 
uftlie  noke  ia  Ihe  point  uf  the  tuil  4  feet  3  ii^chec,  of  which  the  tail  wo^  I  foot ;  height 
1  foot  11  iucheij  ginh  of  the  liody  2  feet ;  girth  near  the  hind  feet  1  font  0  inchei; 
■nuzzle,  ftum  l)ie  auperiin  angle  uf  the  head  to  the  (ip  of  the  now,  9-3  iuchee ;  length 
uf  ean,  3  iiichei;  ipace  between  ear  and  ear  4-T  iiiclies}  circumference  of  the  muule 
VOL.  XITl.  F 
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We  reached  our  olil  qunrlcrs  al  the  Tunruiu  mountains  at  ]  1 
o'cliick  00  ibe  moniiiig  of  the  9Lb  of  Mav ;  and  aa  I  considered  it 
necessary  to  ascertain  here  the  pmilion  uf  some  of  ibe  neigh- 
bouring mountain  groups  by  triponomeirical  operations,  and  to 
procure  a  larger  stock  of  provisions,  our  dejiarture  was  delaj-ed 
until  noon  ti!  the  I  lib. 

]  1(A  — 1  resolved  to  cross  from  the  Takutu  lo  the  Rupununi, 
while  Mr.  Ridiard  Scbouiburgk,  wbo  was  then  suffering  under  > 
tertian  ague,  returned  with  Lis  partv  direct  lo  tbe  Cursak) 
mountains.  We  had  marched  about  4  miiei  over  savannahs,  in* 
terspersed  mib  copses,  among  whicb  I  saw  numerous  specimens 
of  (be  beautiful  white  orcbidea,  which  1  found  first  near  the 
Waliwau.  wiicn  we  crossed,  after  1  oVJuck,  the  river  V\  arlini-wBU, 
juBi  a  little  below  the  juncliim  of  the  Paipaitshi-wau.  1  discovered 
here  a  tree  wiib  large  purple  fruit,  which  resembled  in  tasle  injr 
common  cherry,  with  a  sbghi  acidulated  flavimr.  The  Indians 
call  it  Turuaku  ;  and  I  would  have  considered  il  a  Eugenia,  or  ■ 
genus  allied  to  it,  if  the  presence  of  slipulse  did  not  argue  dilTer- 
enily;  its  leaves  are  opposite,  and  there  are  small  stipulae  at  the 
base  of  the  leaf.  The  farther  we  advanced  to  the  E.  (our  course 
having  been  mostly  N.E.)  tbe  scarcer  became  those  copses  which 
bad  hitherto  almost  prevailed  over  the  savannahs ;  and  aUiUt  3 
o'clock  we  again  entered  the  open  savannah,  nitb  only  here  and 
there  a  curatella  tree,  or  some  Malijigbiae,  and  numerous  Mauritim 
palms.  The  highest  summit  of  Tuarulu  bore  then  N.  43"  W. ; 
and  a  small  mountain  chain  called  Tshuna,  along  the  western 
foot  of  which  wc  understuod  tbe  Takutu  was  flowing,  bore  E> 
hy  N. 

It  was  nearly  6  o'clock  before  we  reached  tbe  Takutu.  here 
about  80  feet  wide,  and  Howing  over  numerous  blocks  of  granite. 
We  found  it  not  difficult  to  step  across  without  wetting  our  feet, 
so  numerous  and  large  were  the  riK'ka  nhich  impeded  its  course, 

l'2t/i. — After  I  had  taken  a  set  of  horary  angles  uf  tbe  sun.  tor 
the  delcrininalioii  of  the  dilTerence  of  hiiigitude.  we  continued  our 
march.  Our  huntsmen  h;id  brought  in  (his  morning  a  couple  of 
deer,  the  first  which  I  hey  had  procured  since  we  left  Au-uru-paru. 
1 1  is  remarkable  (hut  at  the  Tuarutu  and  Ossotabuni  mouniaina. 
tbe  deer  of  the  savann:di  is  not  tu  be  lound,  although  theie  is 
savannah  ground  between  tbeni. 

The  savannahs  consisted  now  of  undulating  ground,  the  height 
of  the  summits  lieing  Irom  4U  to  50  fpet.  They  are  covered  with 
fnigments  of  angular  'guartz  rocks,  which  rendered  our  path  very 
fatiguing.     Tbe  Macusi  Indians  call  these  rucks  "  wala-jeku, ' 

jiiat  hflijw  llie  fy«.  8" 7  iiicbm:  for*  foul,  ftnm  html  of  iIkhiIiIct,  1  fimt  1(1  hi<)i«; 
liiiitl  font.  3  (rrt.    The  ting  ftum  wbicti  Ibe  nicuiutmail  was  tuksti  niebl  havt  btta 
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and  the  small  nodules  of  clay  ironstone  wlnrh  sometimes  replaced 
the  other,  "  mnri-joku."  TLete  nndules  are  sometimes  pisiform, 
and  have  a  black  shining  surface.  A  species  of  grass,  which  is 
verv  common  in  the  savannahs,  is  called  "  vannab  "  in  Macusi, 
aod  ihe  spot*  which  are  covered  with  it  "  vandai."  Whether 
this  is  the  origin  of  our  adopted  word  "  »avannoh  "  I  will  leave 
the  rtTmoliigists  to  decide.  However,  since  we  know  it  to  be 
of  American  extraction,  the  coincidence  is  Eiriking.  The  word 
■'  lie"  expresses,  however,  savannah  of  any  description. 

VVe  espenicnced  at  noon  one  of  ihe  sLrongesl  whirlwinds  I  had 
witnessed  upon  savannahs.  It  whirled  leaves,  sticks,  and  what- 
ever it  C()Uld  seize,  several  feet  into  the  nir.  and  raised  a  column 
of  dust  of  200  or  300  feet  in  heig-ht.  The  Macusi  called  it 
"  sranan and  I  understood  such  plienomena  are  very  frequent 
here.  The  peculiar  position  of  the  mountains  may  give  rise  to 
ihem.  The  column  of  dust  look  a  S.S.E.  direction.  The  way 
in  which  the  Macusi  pronounce  the  word  "  uranan  "  reminds  me 
of  '■  hurican,"  likewise  an  adopted  word  of  our  European  lan- 
guages, 

A  poor  gi^at-sucker  attempted  to  escape  its  influence,  but  being 
seized  was  w  hirled  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  air.  I  had 
been  frequently  amused,  during  our  monotonous  walk  over  the 
savannahs,  wilh  the  strange  manners  of  the  Caprimuigi,  or  goal- 
suckers,  when  ihey  saw  our  large  column  approaching  their  resting- 
places.  Tliey  generally  cowered  down,  and  ducked  ihelr  heads 
10  pasi  unnoticed.  On  approaching  them  nearer  they  watched 
every  slop;  and  if  we  stejiped  on  one  side,  under  the  impressitm 
that  the  bird  in  its  stooping  position  cannot  look  around,  it  turned 
to  swiftly  that  the  Indians  said  it  had  a  pair  of  eyes  at  the  back 
uf  its  head.  Only  when  approached  within  a  few  feet  it  takes 
to  ibe  wing.  The  Indians  have  the  greatest  superstition  with 
icgard  to  ibis  bird,  and  Would  not  kill  it  for  any  price,  Tbcy  say 
't  keeps  communication  with  the  dead,  and  brings  messages  to 
'heir  conjurers.  Even  the  coinmon  people  on  the  c<rast  retain  in 
*  great  measure  this  superstition,  and  hold  the  bird  in  great  awe. 
iu  nociurnal  habits,  the  swiftness  and  pecoliarily  of  its  flight,  and 
'Is  note,  which  breaks  the  silence  of  the  night,  bare  no  doubt  con- 
^ibnted  to  the  fear  which  Indians  and  Creoles  entertain  for  the 
Wacsrai  or  Snmpy  bird. 

'i'he  small  chain,  Tshuin,  consisting  of  hills  from  400  to  451) 
feet  high,  bure  this  evening,  from  our  camp,  S.,  distance  abont  6 
iniles. 

We  bad  lUrpped  at  rather  an  early  hour,  as  our  guides  told  us 
we  should  find  no  water  before  darkness  came  on,  if  we  marched 
foriber.     It  is  advisable  nt  all  tunes  to  pay  attention  to  what  ibo 
^guides  observe  with  regard  to  water,  u  I  know  frum  ex]ierience, 
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that,  ansious  lit  continue  the  mnrch,  I  once  or  twice  did  not  mind 
their  advice,  and  had  to  paj  for  mj  imjirudence  by  suffering  the 
tortures  of  thirst. 

Our  tent  was  erected  near  a  small  river,  and  in  the  «dnity  of 
some  large  pools  of  water,  cold,  and  nice  of  lastc.  These  nalnral 
reservoirs  arc  a  great  blessing  for  those  who  have  to  traverse  the 
arid  savannah,  where  the  traveller  is  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  suFTers  the  more  from  thirst.  Numerous  temporary 
huts  aie  therefore  generally  in  the  virinily.  whitb  are  from  time 
to  lime  repaired  or  renewed,  as  the  circumstance  mav  require,  by 
those  who  pass  the  road,  and  use  them  as  night  quarters.  Our 
camp  was  this  night  ia  2°  19'  N.  lat.,  and  about  5  miles  W.  of 
Pirara. 

The  thermometer  stood,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  ihe 
shade  of  the  tent,  and  surrounded  by  trees,  nl  96  Fahr. ;  at  3 
o'clock  at  89'  Fahr.    The  stars  were  clouded  and  undefined. 

13i/i. — We  broke  up  our  camp,  and  started  at  6  o'clock.  The 
morning  was  clouded,  and  a  strong  breeze  (from  5  to  6)  blew 
from  the  N.E. ;  the  thermometer  71"  5'.  The  hills  nmlinued  to 
alternate  with  low  grounds,  and  rendered  our  march  very  mono- 
tonous. These  savaunuhs  present  many  inequalities.  They  con- 
sist of  ranges  of  hills,  having  mi>re  or  less  a  N.  and  S.  direction ; 
and  the  aspect  of  numerims  Mauritia  palms  convey  the  hope  Id 
the  weary  traveller,  when  seeing  them  in  the  distance,  of  enjoying 
at  their  foot  a  refreshing  drink  of  water ;  or  he  fancies  he  sees  it 
flowing  in  the  gullies  on  the  sides  of  the  low  hills,  which  he  ob- 
serves to  have  been  liirn  by  torrenls  of  water.  In  lieu  of  ibis, 
llowever,  the  ground  under  the  Mauritia  is  as  dry  as  ibe  sur- 
rounding savannah;  and  the  gullies  present  only  red  ochreous  clay, 
denuded  of  grass,  and  covered  with  the  debris  of  quai  iz  rocks. 

Our  monotonous  march  was  interrupted  by  a  fox-hunt.  The 
dogs  started  a  savannah  fox  (Wn^-re,  in  Macusi).  which  led  them 
a  famous  chace.     They  followed  Reynard  in  full  cry — the 
Indians  shouting,  and  encouraging  llicir  dugs.    When  overtaken, 
be  defended  himself  with  great  obstinacy.     The  fine  large  do^ 
"Tenanaud"  seized  him  by  the  neck  and  worried  him  ;  and  he 
was  lying  apparently  lifeless  on  the  ground,  when  unespecledlv 
be  jumped  up,  seized  ihe  nearest  dog  by  the  nose,  which,  with 
most  piteous  howling,  tried  to  disengage  himself  from  such  an 
attack,  but  in  vain,  until  its  master  killed  the  Wae-re  with  a  slicli. 
The  fox  of  the  savannahs  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  Europesn 
fox,    It  is  of  ihe  colour  of  our  hare;  whidsh  under  the  ihroaj; 
and  along  the  back  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  pointed  black, 
runs  a  black  line.    The  feet  are  darker  below  the  knee-joint ;  tlie 
neck  below  the  ears  is  of  a  reddish  brown :  the  head,  from  ear  to 
ear,  lighlerj  along  the  snout  a  little  darker  ;  the  eyes  are  brown. 
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with  a  dark  blue  pupli.  I  have  given  here  the  description,  as  ihe 
Wao-re  appears  to  be  the  same  species  as  Azara's  Agouara 
gua7on,  the  Csinis  jubalus  of  Desmarest. 

We  had  reacbeil  the  highest  ground  between  the  two  rivers 
(the  Takutu  and  Rupununi)  at  half-past  8  in  the  morning.  I 
considered  it  I  jO  feet  above  their  level ;  and  as  the  distance  of 
the  Takutu  is  1'2  miles  from  hence,  and  of  the  Rupununi  merely 
6  miles,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  rising  of  the  ground  is  more 
gradual  from  the  Takutu  than  from  the  Rupununi.* 

Our  course  was  N.  56°  E.  At  the  horizon,  in  the  E.N.E.,  I 
observed  the  granitic  hills  Tambaro,  on  the  summit  of  which  I 
was  in  Marcbj  IS'iS,  and  thus  found  an  opportunity  to  connect 
the  present  survey  with  the  former.  Further  eastward  we  saw 
the  Pararaima  mountains,  their  western  decliviiiea  inhabited  by 
Atorai.  the  eastern  by  Taruma.  We  enlereil  at  nrKin  the 
Wapisinna  settlement,  Cau-urua,  consisting  of  five  huts.  The 
iohabLianU  were  nut  numerous,  scarcity  likewise  prevailing  at 
their  settlement ;  and  the  greater  number  had  gone  visiting  those 
of  their  friends  who  were  more  plentifully  provided  with  the  staff 
of  life.  A  dwarfish  old  man.  the  smallest  Indian  I  have  seen, 
made  us  a  long  speech,  which  Sororeng  interpreted  as  conveying 
to  us  his  regret  that  they  could  not  give  us  a  supply  of  provisions ; 
but  as  we  had  enough,  and  did  not  intend  lo  slay  longer  than 
the  next  morning,  I  told  him  to  console  himself  oo  that  head. 
Towards  evening  several  of  the  other  inhabitants  came  in,  who  had 
been  fishing,  bul,  as  it  appeared,  with  little  success.  Their  whole 
body  was  painted  black :  some  of  the  figures  exhibited  labyrinths, 
others  grecques.f  Among  the  females  was  one  who  distinguished 
herself  by  her  fine  figure  and  handsome  features. 

We  had  erected  our  tents  among  a  number  of  Parica  trees 
(Mimosa  acacioides,  Renth,),  the  seeds  of  which  are  used  by 
several  tribes  of  Indiana  along  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro — 
namely,  the  IJaupes,  Puros,  &c. — in  the  same  way  as  the  Otomaci 
and  Guajibos  at  the  Orinoco  use  the  bean  of  the  Acacia  nio]x>. 
Tbev  are  jraunded  to  powder,  burnt,  and  the  smoke  inhaled;  or 
the  powder  is  put  into  the  eyes  and  ears,  which  produces  a  stale 
of  inlosic.ition  bordering  on  madness,  and  during  which  lime 
(and  it  lasts  for  hours)  the  Indians  have  no  command  of  them- 
aelvea  or  of  their  pasaions.^ 

■  I  Btceiidril  some  at  the  hillucka  in  tlie  neiglibouihimJ,  aiid  took  a  niimber  of 
angle*.  Ii  appeared  to  me  (hat  tbo  line  uf  diviiioii  betnemi  the  baaing  of  the  two 
nTFTi  nini  here  in  a  N.N.W.  diTcctiiHi. 

t  The  Macmii  call  these  fifures  "  imeun-cua,"  Thoie,  howBrer,  which  we  Bnd 
Dpoii  rurki,  and  a[ipi!B[  to  be  the  handiciaft  uf  ui  extinct  UBilioii,  are  called  "  C>'- 
<monfrkoiig." 

I  Compatt  "  Journal  if  Ihe  Royal  Geogmphical  Society,"  vol.  x..  aiirl  HuDiboldt** 
"  Pergonal  Naifalive,"  vol.  v.,  j>.  fi62.    ll  appearf,  alien  all,  'ha)  Ihe  chemital  piopertiei 
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Fowl*  Bra  the  only  anunali  which  the  Imlian  of  Guiana  do< 
meaticales,  and  of  which  he  has  a  large  number  aniund  hii  hul ; 
but  he  raises  them  only  for  bis  tliversion,  as  he  makes  ueither  use 
of  their  e^gs  nor  uf  tlieir  flesh.  Among  those  which  we  saw  here 
I  was  struck  by  the  great  number  that  were  perfectly  wbtio  ;  and 
I  admired,  particularlv,  the  beauty  ol*  two  cocks,  of  pure  white, 
and  lar^Q  si^-c^- 

Tuward*  evening  1  walked  to  the  Rupununi.  which,  in  aa 
E.N.E.  direction,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  Can- 
urua.  I  found  ii  dwindled  to  the  size  of  tbc  I'irara ;  its  water 
was  dark-ciiloured,  and  its  lied  studded  with  rocks.  The  Indians 
said  that  ils  source  was  distant  from  hence,  in  a  S.  by  E.  di- 
rection, about  a  Jay's  journey ;  and  that  it  had  its  simrco  upon 
the  savannah,  amung  ^lauritia  palms,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
waters  of  the  Takutu  and  Rupununi  arc  in  their  upper  courses 
bl.trk,  and  in  the  lower  whitish.  The  same  may  be  observed  of 
tho  Demerara;  and  I  have  little  doubt  even  the  gigantic  Orinoco 
has  black  water  near  ils  sources.  The  riddle  of  this  peculiarity, 
which  I  have  traced  in  all  rivers  of  Guiana  near  their  sources,  is 
far  from  being  solved.  Baron  Huinlxildt  is  inclined  to  restrict 
it  to  the  rivers  between  the  parallels  of  5"  of  N-  latitude  and  2* 
of  S,  latitude.*  But  the  waiers  of  the  Demerara,  the  Barima- 
in  a  far  more  northerly  latitude,  are  tut  black  as  those  of  the 
Rupununi  and  Takutu  near  their  tources.  It  would  be  remark- 
able if  that  property  were  only  peculiar  to  Guiana,  taking  that 
territory  in  its  greatest  extent,  and  including  what  was  formerly 
called  Sj)anish  and  Portuguese  Guiana, 

i  found  the  laiitude  of  Cau-urua  "2°  iS'  25"  N. ;  and  the  dif- 
ference of  longitude  about  1  mile  W.  of  Pirara.  The  direct 
distance  between  the  Takutu  and  Rupununi  is  therefore,  tn  a 
S.W.  direction,  20  miles.  The  thermometer  sbuwed,  under  the 
shade  of  the  Parica- trees,  at  3  o'clock,  P.M.,  90°  3'  Fabr.;  at  7 
o'clock,  80°;  and  9  o'clock,  77°  Fabr.  On  our  departure,  nest 
morning,  it  showed,  at  6  o'clock,  73°  5'  Fahr, 

I4(A. — We  crossed  the  rivulet  Cau-urua — -from  whicU  the  vil- 
lage has  received  ils  name — and  took  the  p^^a^lidical  summit  of 
Manette  as  our  guide  over  pathless  savaimalts.     Tho  setlle- 
meni  having  been  only  lately  erecte<l,  their  paths  of  communi- 
cation were  not  as  yet  established  with  the  neighbouring  villagei^ 
Saeraeri,  and  the  strange  rock  Dochlopan,  formed  a^ain  ths- 
Btriking  object  in  the  landscape  ;  and  the  dome-shaped  mountains 
of  Cursaln  rose  in  the  western  horizim.  and  were  greeted  as  olcL 

of  Uie  MimoBacpn  *ie  the  itimulai^t  powers  wbich  fK^ultuatd  uiid,  inlitlvd  mi  luper' 
fliiitj,  maiyen  tbe  ]ijdia4,s,  although  Rirun  HiimbLtldt  duubTi  it,  ariii  aiCribc)  it  ta  th' 
effect  of  the  calciiie'l  hmr  nbidi  ihi'  Otgiuaci  mi>:  with  il. 

•  "  P«ioti»l  N'unalive."  *ul.  v.,  p.  18?. 
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acquaintance.  We  crosaed,  at  10  o'clock,  the  creek  Caoaru, 
wbirli  Hons  into  tbe  Rupuiiuni. 

Tbe  fragments  of  ({uariz  wbicti  covered  the  savannahs  appeared 
more  Rumeriius  than  on  the  previous  days  ;  Bomeiimes  huge 
blocks  of  the  same  formation  pierced  the  soil.  Our  path  was 
fatiguing  in  ihe  extreme,  antl  our  feet  blistered  and  injured  by 
the  sharp- pointed  rocks.  The  greater  part  of  tbe  Europeans 
were  either  without  shoes,  or  that  necessary  article  was  in  such  a 
condition  that  it  no  longer  atForded  tbe  desired  protection  against 
tbe  quartz  rocks.  1  found  sometimes  specimens  of  a  motley  ap* 
pearance,  at  other  times  il  bad  a  violet  coal,  like  amethyst.  The 
white  quartz  |>osse^ed  considerable  transparency  ;  but  specimens 
like  Scottish  cnirngorum  appear  to  be  entirely  wanting  in  Guiana, 
The  semi-translucent  rose-red  and  miik-whtte  quarlit  arc  the 
most  prevailing. 

We  arrived  at  half-past  I  o'clock  at  a  aetllemeiit  consisting  of 
tn'u  huls.  built  on  the  declivity  of  the  Putigbctle  mountains.  The 
highest  summit  of  this  little  chain  is  about  800  or  900  feet  high,  and 
of  a  pvramidicnl  shape.  The  huts  had  such  a  slovenly  appearance 
that  1  gladly  returned  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  ordered 
a  place  to  be  cleared  among  the  high  grass  for  the  erection  of  our 
lents.  While  thus  occupied,  I  saw  one  ol  our  men  and  an  Indian 
starling  backwards,  with  horror  depicted  in  their  faces ;  a  large 
raiile-snake,  wliii  h  the  Indian  saw  coiled  up  under  a  bush  they 
were  just  on  the  point  of  cutting  down,  was  the  cause  of  it,  Mr. 
Goodall  had  been  sitting  near  the  bush  for  some  time,  unaware  of 
the  dangerotis  neighbourhood  he  was  in. 

The  appearance  of  the  sky  had  changed  ;  althouglx  periodically 
ciduded  for  the  lost  fourteen  days,  it  changed  now  to  an  unifurm 
purplish-grey,  ami  portended  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season. 
I  procured  some  horary  angles  of  the  sun  in  the  afternoon ;  but 
my  wish  Ui  determine  the  latitude  could  not  be  eseculed,  the  sky 
being  ton  cloudy. 

The  water  which  flows  from  the  south-western  side  of  the  Pini- 
^belte  mountains  goes  to  the  Rupununi.  On  the  north-western 
side  the  Sawani-au-uru  lias  its  source,  which,  as  previously  ob- 
served, affords  a  jmriagc  between  the  Takutu  and  Rupununi. 
The  direction  of  the  small  cham  is  about  N,E.  by  N.  and  S.W. 
by  S.,  and  their  extent  "i  mdes. 

The  settlement  afforded  a  pretty  prospect  over  the  savannahs  ; 
and  I  noted,  with  surprise,  the  natural  pyramid  of  Ataraipu, 
which  even  at  that  distance  overtopped  the  mountains  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  was  a  striking  object  in  the  landscape.  !t  bore 
nearly  N.E,  by  E,,  and  was  about  43  mllea  distant  from  Pinl- 
gheile. 

15(A. — We  passed  between  tbe  Pinighette  and  Manctle  moun- 
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tuns,  and  now  traversed  comparatively  level  savamialie.  The 
small  river  Sawnra-au-uru  turns  towards  Sacraeri, 

We  liaked  at  the  rivulet  Paiwu-vau.  itr  Dutch  Rivnr,  where  »ve 
refresheil  ourselves  with  a  delightful  drink  of  cwl  water.  The 
mountain  Duruau,  the  highest  summit  of  which  mav  be  '2600 
feet,  bore,  at  half-past  10  oVlock,  N.  15°  E..  distant  a  mile. 
This  group  is  uncommonly  rugged  and  sleep,  and  fiirms  an  angle, 
one  of  its  aides  having  a  S.W.  by  S.  direcrtiun.  the  oiher  sUtndii^ 
at  W.N.VV.  A  number  of  groaps,  onlv  divided  by  small  pa»se», 
trend  IVom  Duruau.  in  a  W.  by  N.  direction,  towards  Ur^to, 
or  Cursato.  \fanoa  is  the  highest  nest  to  Duruau.  We  stoppsd 
near  Mount  Pauisetle.  opposite  the  souibern  point  "f  Cursaio: 
although  onlv  a  few  miles  from  Tenctte.  we  were  so  fatiguol  lhat 
wc  could  not  accomplish  the  distance. 

I6(A. — We  arrived  at  Terielle  at  10  o'clock;  and  as  we  btul 
been  day  after  day  on  the  march  since  wc  left  Tuarutn.  it  was 
nccessarv  to  give  ourselves  a  day  of  rest.  On  our  arrival  *l 
Tenette  1  saw  the  impossibility  of  returning  in  our  cani»es,  ilie 
Talculu  having  fallen  still  more  since  wc  left  lhat  place;  I  aban- 
doned them,  therefore,  and  I  succeeded  in  engaging  the  necessary 
number  of  Indians,  in  addition  to  our  regular  crew,  to  assist  in 
carrying  our  baggage  overland  lo  Pirara. 

I7M. — I  repeated  the  experiment  of  ascertaining  the  magnetic 
force,  and  found  the  result  differed  onlv  ■9'i  by  needle  L  («). 
and  24  by  needle  L  (i),  from  the  one  which  I  nbtaineil  on 
the  22nd  of  April." 

18fA. — It  rained  and  thundered  so  severely  this  morning  that  it 
was  half-past  nine  before  we  could  start ;  and,  after  an  uninter- 
rupted march  of  4  liours,  and  almost  under  constant  rain,  we 
halted  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Scabuiik  or  Catu-au-uru. 

I  observed  here  a  splendid  tree  of  the  order  Labialce.  whirli 
resembled  Hypiis  inembranacea  in  its  floral  leaves,  onlv  that  in 
this  instance  the  floral  leaves  were  of  a  fine  rose-colour-  much 
larger  than  those  of  Hypiis  merabranacea,  and  were  connected 
with  the  Calices.  The  flowers  are  in  cusps,  and  sm^ll.  and  of  a 
bluish  colour,  f 

•  Jl/ny  ITfA.— TimeariDO  oictlUcioM  b; needle  Lfaj3m.  fi2i.  -0%.  Tiinv  uf  tOO 
MciUatiiim  by  nwille  L  (b)  3ni.  38«,  13.  Mean  ')f  Thimiiimclrical  Ohsm-iitioil*  at 
Teiieire. 
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— Opposite  our  camp,  on  the  rljihl  bank,  were  numerous 
pUats  of  the  singular  loniilium  Iiuhu  i>f  Aublet,  whirh  diffused 
its  (leliehtful  odour.  It  h.-is  an  irrcETuEar  curolln,  nnd  ihc  labeiliim 
is  miconimonly  larE^e  in  coinparisiin  wicti  tbe  otlirT  petals;  its  size 
is  ncMrlj  1  inch  by  7  lines  in  breadth.  This  plant,  which  the 
Brazilians  call  Fraya  da  praia,  or  Prava  bianca,  is  estimated  by 
them  the  best  remedy  ag-iiinst  dysenlfry  ;  and  the  root  is  often 
■old  as  true  ipecacuanha,  tii  which  il  approaches  very  nearly  in 
its  properties.*  According  lo  St.  Hilaire,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  cnnsider  the  lunidium  Itubu  a  specific 
against  eT>ut. 

The  river  Takutu  meantlered  through  ihe  savannahs  a  mile  or 
Iwo  on  our  left  hand.  There  was  no  path  over  these  srtvannahs; 
and  we  directed  our  course  to  tbe  western  angle  of  the  Canuku 
mountains.  We  crossed  nt  noon  the  Sawara-au-uru,  which, 
swollen  by  the  rain  of  vesterdav.  ran  swiftly  over  numerous  rocks, 
and  rendered  our  fording  it,  if  not  dangerous,  at  least  liable  to 
late  our  footing  upon  the  smooth  rocks.  We  ought  in  have 
Slopped  here,  but,  anxious  to  reach  Pirara  before  the  24lh  of 
May,  we  continued  our  march,  and  soon  suffered  from  want  of 
water.  How  deceptive  proves  in  such  an  instance  a  species  of 
grass,  of  a  liglil  green  or  rather  a  bluish  colour,  which  in  the 
distance  and  mfluence  of  the  mirage  has  entirely  the  appearance 
of  pools  of  water  !  We  halteil  near  Mount  Curalawuihuri, 
which  forms  the  most  western  poinl  of  the  ("anuku  chain.  The 
Indians  found  some  brackish  water,  with  which  we  were  obliged 
to  saiisfv  our  thirst. 

— Siarled  at  half  past  %\x,  and  rounded  the  Canuku 
iQountains.  the  northern  side  of  which  we  foUowed  now  at  a 
ilialauce  of  a  mile  or  two.  We  passed  the  rivulet  Maripa-oulw 
(circuit  river),  and  where  we  issued  from  the  small  forest  of 
Cucurit  palms,  which  girl  its  banks,  we  jvissed  a  ruined  village. 

The  village  near  Ilamikipang,  where  I  spent  several  days  in 
IftlH  to  look  for  the  Urari,  and  see  the  preparation  of  that  poison, 
'^aa  abandoned ;  several  of  its  inhabitants  had  died,  and  the  others 
tad  left,  fearing  that  their  sojourn  at  that  place  was  uupieasing  to 
the         spirit.    The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Macusi  settle- 
knent  Quariwaka,  where,  at  the  period  referred  to,  I  found  ten 
Indian  huis  inhabited;  not  one  was  left ;  only  the  bare  ground 
denoted  that  there  bad  once  been  habitations.    However,  at  a 
ahon  distance  from  the  site  of  that  village,  we  saw  three  huts, 
built  by  some  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  Quariwaka :  they 
called  their  settlement  Curata-kiu, 

In  one  of  tlie  houses  we  noticed  the  apparatus  of  the  most  famed 


*  Kiiiilh'i  Huidliueh  ilei  Butuiik,  ]i.  Ml.    The  lunidium  Itubu  growi  in  sUui- 

iklire  run  till  ritaju. 
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Urnri  boiler  of  the  Mitcuai  tribe.  Unfortunatelv  be  bad  paid 
naiiir«'s  debt;  and  bis  numerous  uletuiU,  ciiusisiiiig  of  filters, 
aipvct  made  of  ptdtn-leaves  and  librei.  pots.  &c.,  were  lying  un- 
used ill  the  curner  iif  tlie  house,  in  whicb  be  himself  was  buried. 
Opjwsite  the  vilUee  is  a  remarkable  rnclt  uf  ^aoile,  with  a 
rounded  piece  of  white  quarlz  id  iLe  middli>,  which  shines,  when 
the  sun  reflects  its  rays  upon  il,  like  the  Kaim  in  the  mountaiil- 
cLnin.  »  Lirb  Inkos  its  name  from  it.  The  Miicusi  coll  this  rock 
Urur|ua-ktL-eppiu|;. 

2lst. — We  reached  Awarra  towards  evening,  having  accoin- 
plisbcd  ibia  day  the  greatest  distance  we  had  made  during  our 
pro!>ei)t  journey,  namely,  about  20  miles.  If  il  be  recollected 
that  we  had  to  march  over  open  savannahs,  and  a  ]>atli  covered 
with  frogmcnU  of  conglomerate  rocks,  under  a  noon-tide  beat  of 
I'iO"  Fahr  .  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  thai  every  individual  wm 
glail  lu  sling  his  hnminock  un  our  arrival.  As  many  of  the 
Indians  who  accompanied  us  resided  at  Awarra  or  in  the  ocigh- 
bourhood.  it  caused  a  tircat  conitiurse  of  ]>eo|)le,  anxious  to  se« 
their  relations  after  an  absence  of  two  months. 

We  learned  here  that  the  miliiarv  boats,  with  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions for  the  detachment  at  Fort  New  Guinea,  near  Pirara.  hotl 
arrived  two  days  previous,  ami  we  were  most  anxious  to  proceed 
onwards,  under  the  cxpectaliim  of  finding  letters  from  absent 
friends;  but  our  limbs  refuted  their  duly.  However,  we  started 
next  morning  before  daylight,  and  reached  Pirara  shortly  after 
8  o'clock,  A.M.  A  large  package  of  letters  and  a  file  of  news- 
papers was  a  most  welcome  present,  which  awaited  me  on  my 
arrival.  After  on  absence  of  five  monlbs  from  Demerara.  in- 
formation from  Europe,  ur  even  from  the  coloav,  is  an  enjoyment 
wliii'b  anil  he  who  is  transplanted  in  a  wilderness  like  ours  can 
apmeciutc  sufficiently. 

\Vc  bad  been  al>sent  two  months  from  Pirats,  and,  although 
espuaed  to  the  extreme  heat  and  constant  fatigues,  no  serious 
■icjincsa  hotl  occurrt^  amongst  our  party,  if  I  except  the  accident 
tif  the  can-ie-man  Henr^'  Pelry.  who  certainly  under  Mr.  Fryer's 
attention  bad  improved,  but  was  nevertheless  found  still  lingering, 
and  far  fmm  hemg  perfectly  recovered  from  bi^i  witund. 

With  the  exception  of  a  thermometer,  which  was  broken  while 
being  carnwl  nnb  the  oihi-r  baggage  over  a  fall  in  the  Takutu. 
tlie  instruments  which  1  had  with  me  did  iv't  suffer  any  injury, 
and  ibe  two  chtunomelers  (Arnold,  No.  6062.  and  Frodsfaam. 
No.  3K9)  presenied  a  good  mean  rale,  which  gires  me  greai  ood- 
fidrnce  in  the  dtSTetence  of  longitude  detesmmed  between  Pirara 
HmI  the  soDr<^  of  the  Takuia.* 


'  IW  4tiMm  <tf  lo^M*  hrrniii  Pro*  iDd  TmI(  «w  bad    bt  Sff"  ly 
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We  were  sufficiently  recovered  from  our  faliguea  to  dn  every 
hoQour  at  our  command,  at  tliig  spol  s'>  diainnt  fcoin  a)l  civiliintion, 
la  the  birthday  of  Her  Musit  Grncioua  Majesty.  Tbis  waf  the 
third  which  I  celebrated  at  this  village,  and  where  the  twenty-one 
guns  fired  by  our  small  battery  told  the  surroundinsf  Indians  that 
the  Paranachiri  had  occagiou  tu  celebrate  that  particular  day  lu 
their  heart's  tMiUent. 


III. — ExIractK  from  a  Journal  kfpt  while.  trmicUinff.  in  Jiiimarif. 
1841,  tkroiujk  the  Count.ri/  •>/  th"  Mamdsenl  and  Khoyild 
(BakktiifdrC).  situated  betiMfn  Kdierun  and  BehMtaii.  By 
Uarun  Clkmbmt  At'OUBTua  dk  Bodk. 

Von  Hammer  has  remarked,  in  his  Memoir'  on  Persia,  thai  the 
best  geographical  account  uf  the  road  through  KbiizistiiR  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Timiir's  march  given  in  the  histiiry  of  thai  conqueror, 
by  Sheref-ed-di'n  'All,  of  Yezd.  But  lliat  Itinerary  occupies  only 
thirteen  lines  in  the  translation  iif  Baron  Nercial.  The  fidlowing 
notes  made  during  a  journey  through  thai  country  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1841  mav  help  partly  tu  complete  the 
account  given  in  the  History  of  Taniir,  and  rectify  a  few  errors 
into  which  Von  Hammer  has  unavoidably  fallen.  As  the  town 
of  Kizerun  and  the  ruins  of  Sbapiir  have  already  been  described 
by  preceding  travellers,  I  shall  not  stop  to  enlarge  upon  them, 
but  proceeil  at  once  to  the  country  of  ilie  Mamaseni,  a  tract 
almost  wholly  unknown  t<i  European  geographers: — 

Jatiuari/  '2\st.  IS4I. — After  visiting  the  cavern  which  contains 
ibe  colossal  statue  f  of  Shdpiir,  among  the  tiilU  hearing  that 
name,  and  exploring  the  labyrinth  by  lurch- liglit,  I  descended 
into  the  valley  at  10  a.m.,  and  followed  the  course  of  the  river  uf 
ShipAr  upwards  in  an  E.X.li).  direction.  The  stream  is  here 
almost  choked  up  with  rushes  and  other  aquatic  plants. 

At  10  b,  45  ni.  we  entered  the  valley  uf  Kiih-mereb,  or  Desht- 
i-Ber,  and  turned  N.  This  valley  lies  between  the  chains  of 
iDounlains  called  Pir-i-zen  and  Kilel-i-Dobter,  and  may  be  a 
farsang  or  a  farsang  and  a  half  ^  in  width :  it  m  the  same  valley 
that  is  croiwed  in  g<nng  from  Shirds  tu  Kazerun,  near  Mlyine^ 


V  33'  W.  Ttir  l\it  deleriuiiiBtioD  •>(  Uh  latter  dilTeieuee  I  uwJ  tlie  ineaii  nte  of  (be 
«litotiomelen,  Jeiluctnl  fiuni  liorary  fliigtet  on  wir  Jepriuri.'  (Miiroli  36lli)  fromPirat*, 
OD  our  fiTini  lu  that  villig*  (.May  22iid), 

"  Triuitlii>fiil  into  Frviibli  by  ifae  Itu-oii  ile  Nerciat  and  puMiibed  in  Ibt  fuii  Ota- 
grepbioil  S>KiCy  a  '  Hecueil  •le  Mtmuirn,'  kirn,  li.,  futtm  2ile,  p.  300. 

f  Sic  Wm.  OiueUya  TibmIb  in  ParBia,vul,  i.  pi.  xii. 

1  Abuut  3]  ot  SI  loiteii.  T!it  Ursai'g  it  frum  3^  lo  1  niJei:  perhap  NIuiloMolJ 
Kimieir'i  atinuUe  (3])  ia  tEie  nouvftt  ^.Sir  W.  Otuclvy  i  Triivelt,  vul.  i.  p.  II). 
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Kiilel,  aboul  5  farsangs  (about  20  miles)  t<>  the  S.S.E.  of  the 
place  where  ive  now  were.  I  here  took  the  Jirettioo  of  the  river 
of  Shiipiir.  '  It  comes  from  the  chain  of  Pir-i-zen,  which  is  here 
E.  \>y  S.,  and  after  traversing  the  vallej  of  Kuh-inereh,  forces  a 
passage  through  the  Kiilel-i-Dohter,  near  the  bas-reliefs  of 
Sliiipiir,  waters  the  beautiful  plain  of  K.izcrun,  and  is  lost  be- 
hind the  mountains  of  KunidriJ.  The  villages  of  N'uduo  and 
Suingul,  belonging  to  the  district  of  Ka/criin,  are  in  the  moun- 
tains to  the  E.  At  1 1  h.  1  i)  m.  we  swerved  a  Utile  to  the  N.W,, 
and  at  noon  reached  the  cnrampment  of  Jehiingir  Kban.  Mama- 
acai,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Dushrnen-ziydri.  This  place  of  en- 
campment is  called  Chenoshcjiii.  My  guides  from  Kazeriin 
delivered  me  over  to  litis  chief,  received  from  biin  a  certificate 
of  my  tiaving  arrived  safe  and  sound  in  his  tent.  an<l  quitted  me. 
I  adopted  the  method  of  causing  myself  to  be  passed,  like  a  hale 
of  gixiils,  from  hand  to  hand,  during  the  whole  of  ray  journey 
through  this  wild  tract  of  country,  and  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  effect  of  this  precaution,  whirh  made  the  last 
person  who  had  given  a  certificate  of  my  being  alive  responsible 
for  iny  safely. 

The  residence  of  Jehangir  Khan  consisted  of  a  square  tower 
constructed  of  clay,  whilcvs'ashed  esternally,  furnished  with  loop- 
holes, and  surrounded  by  huts  of  the  Mamdseni.  made  of  reeds, 
and  by  black  tcuis  covered  with  mats.  The  Dushmcu-ziyiri, 
since  the  death  uf  their  principal  chief,  Mohammed  Ri_£  Kh&n, 
executed  at  Shiraz.  in  1840,  by  order  of  its  then  Governor,  Prince 
Feridiin  Mi'rzS,  form  ihree  divisions;  one  under  the  command  of 
Jehangir  KhSn,  another  under  that  of  Haji  Ilusein  Kbiin,  and 
the  third  under  the  orders  of  Agha  Khan,  son  of  the  lale  chief. 

Chenoshejiin,  formerly  the  Germesir  or  winter  quarters  of 
Mohammed  Ri/.a  Khan,  is  a  plain  of  considerable  e.vtent,  which 
is  bounded  on  ihe  E.  by  ihe  prolongation  of  the  Pir-i-zen ;  from 
N,  to  W.  by  an  offset  of  the  same  chain,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
termination  of  the  Ktiiel-i-Dohter.    The  following  circuit  may 
be  made  on  the  road  from  Shiraz  to  Bii-shehr,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  descent  of  that  pass.f  which  is  terrible  for  a  train  of  anillerv- 
On  descending  Pir-i-zen,  turn  to  the  right  ibnmgh  the  valley  o£ 
Desht-i-ber.J  cross  the  plain  of  Chenoshejan,  which  communicatee 
with  it,  and  thence  pass  into  that  of  Shapur,  which  forms  a  parC^ 
of  the  vale  of  Kazerun.    This  circuitous  road  has  the  shape  of  » 
horseshoe,  and  presents  no  obstacles  for  the  transit  of  bagenge» 
but  it  is  12  farsangs  (about  45  miles)  in  lenglb,  while  the  other  is 

•  The  Grmiit  of  Noflrehus  f  Viuceiii'i  Voyage  of  Nearchim,  p,  3681,  iiDw  called  KfiUt, 
ttom  a  lown  uu  ila  banks. — Outf/ey't  /V^ivl*.  vol.  i.  n,  261. 
f  Ou^elcy  a  Travelitvel.  i.  pi.  xi,.  ajid  map  in  to),  ii. 
J  Abdul  in  .Mnswoilh,  from  a  vilUge  of  (Lial  ntLme- 
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only  about  4  or  5  farsangs  (15  or  16  miles).  In  tlie  valleys,  as 
well  as  on  ihe  sides  of  the  mountains,  we  find  ihe  baliit,*  A 
species  of  oak,  the  acorns  of  which  are  ground  and  made  into  a 
paste,  which  is  used  for  food  by  the  I'liydts.  The  very  steep 
summits  of  the  Pir-i-zen  are  all  jwaked.  and  beyond  ibem  to  the 
E.  the  chain  of  Ardek^n  rears  its  snowy  head. 

22nd. — On  the  followitig;  day  I  mounieil  my  horse  at  7  a.m., 
accompanied  by  twelve  I'!iy;it  lufenr;cbi,t    who  were  to  escort  me 
Id  the  nest  station.    The  direction  of  the  road  was  N.  till  we  had 
quitted  the  baHit  wouds  and  reached  the  heights  of  Miine-nahl 
by  a  very  stony  road.    This  is  the  boundary  of  the  district  of 
Kazeriin,  which  I  had  just  quilted,  and  that  of  Fahlijin,f  which 
I  now  entered.    On  descendin^f  from  M un^-nabl  we  entered  a 
valley  running  to  N.  N.E.  and  fuH  of  oaks,  and  passed  a  spring  of 
fresh  water,  named  Me'i  Hiir,  on  the  left  side  of  tlie  road.    At  a 
quarter  before  10  *,m.  wc  reached  a  hasIengSh,  a  jiromontory  of 
the  mountains,  which  was  jioinled  out  to  me  as  marking  the  place 
vhere  the  Mamdsem',  and  their  neighbours  the  Bovi,  of  the 
KbogiKi  tribe,  issue  from  their  ambuscades  to  attack  caravans. 
The  place  is  very  wild  and  admirably  adapteil,  it  must  be  con- 
fmed,  to  this  kind  of  sport.    In  the  mountains  on  the  right  is  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Bum,  with  its  vineyards  and  groves  of  ponie- 
inalea :  while  behind  the  mouniains  on  the  left,  a  contrast  which 
alure  often  delights  in  forming,  there  is  a  desert  tract  called 
obur.  extending  as  far  as  tlie  Persian  Gulf,  inhabited  only  by 
"US,  wild'boars.  and  antelopes. 
At  a  quarter  past  1 1  a.m.  we  reached  the  plain  called  SahrSi 
Behrim,  at  the  entrance  of  which  I  found  sculptured  on  a  rock  a 
bas-rebef  representing  that  Prince,  his  face  turned  Ui  the  be- 
^I'llder,  sealed  with  two  erect  figures  on  each  side  of  him. 
liehrSm  is  recognised  by  the  two-horned  tiara  on  his  head,  with 
^road  ribands  fliiaiing  over  his  shoulders,  as  is  usual  on  monu- 
•*ients  of  the  SSsSni  kings.    He  has  also  the  large  head  of  curled 
l»air  which  distinguishes  the  portraits  of  the  Sovereigns  of  that 
dynasty.    The  two  figures  on  bis  left  wear  on  their  heads  a  kind 
*if  mitre,  like  ihe  Mobids  or  High  Priests  at  Persepolis.  and 
Viavc  beards.    They  are  in  profile  with  their  faces  turned  towards 
^be  king.    The  figure  on  the  left  holds  in  his  hand  a  straight 
^word  with  the  point  towards  the  ground.    Two  figures  on  the 
>"ight,  also  in  profile  and  turned  towards  Behriin,  have  no  beard, 
■nil  wear  raps  such  as  are  seen  on  somp  coins  of  the  Arsacidie; 
their  hands  are  joined  together  and  raised  up  in  a  supplicating 
attitude.    All  the  figures,  except  that  of  the  Prince,  have  full 


*  Peihipi  ihr  Quercui  Ballota,  coTDmiin  In  Spain.  Gcrese,  and  Aiia  Minor, 
t  FusileiTs.  X  FoLliytn,  pronouiicfd  yuhliyfiii 
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puckered  trouicra.  This  is  all  that  ran  be  dislin^ruisbed  nn  tfan«* 
tfas-reliefs,  ffir  unforiunaiely  neither  ihe  hnn<l  of  time  nor  that  of 
the  Arabs  has  respecied  this  oncipiit  monument.  It  should  be 
obier\'Rd  that  the  norkmanthip  is  miirh  ciiarier  ihnn  any  met 
with  at  Nakshi  Rustam.  Nakshi  Rejeb,  or  even  Shfipiir.  Pw- 
haps  the  nature  of  the  rock  is  in  part  the  cause  of  this,  or  it  may 
be  that,  after  the  death  of  Sbdjifir,  the  fine  arts  began  to  decline 
in  Persia.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  on  whirh  thi«  srulplure  is  ml, 
is  the  source  of  the  river  of  Behram,  which  runs  towards  the  plain 
in  a  N.W.  direction ;  but  like  that  of  Shiipiir.  it  is  almost  chuked 
up  with  rushes.  Nakshi  Behrdm,  Burroumied  by  trees,  water,  and 
verdure,  is  a  very  pirtureaquo  sjwl.  I  slopped  here  to  make  a 
drawing  of  the  bas-relief,  and  it  was  noon  before  I  mounied  my 
horse  again.  Most  of  my  guides  quitted  me  here,  because  jtreat 
hottilitv  prevails  between  the  Dushmen-iiy^n'  and  the  Bekesh, 
whose  encampments  we  were  now  approachini;'.  Only  three  of 
them  ventured  to  accompany  me,  in  order  to  carry  back  to  their 
Chief  the  usual  certificaie,  but  they  left  their  arms  with  their 
comrades,  by  way  of  assuring  iheir  neighbours  that  thev  did  not 
(xime  with  any  hostile  intention*;  I,  at  the  same  lime,  made  my- 
self responsible  for  their  stistaining  no  injury. 

On  quitting  the  rock  of  Nakshi  Behrdm  the  plain  widens,  and 
after  an  Itour's  ride  we  passed  a  sulphureous  spring  on  the  right 
side  of  the  road,  near  the  mountains.  At  a  quarter  before  L!  p.m. 
we  passed  near  the  ruins  of  Niihend  jdn,  formerly  a  flourishing 
city,  at  which  Timiir  hailed  before  he  laid  siege  to  Kal'eh  Sefid.' 
Nobend-jfin  wae  built  by  Shapur  I.,  destroyed  by  Abu  Sa*id, 
rebuilt  by  the  Ja'uli,  Atdbeg  of  Luri  Buzurg  (Lnr  the  GrMt«r), 
to  be  again  ruined.  Nothing  now  remains  of  it  but  heaps  of 
stones  and  hillocks  scattered  over  the  plain  :  an  eloquent  lesson  oD 
the  instability  of  human  things,  but  wasted  on  the  desert.  Near 
these  ruins  is  the  source  of  a  small  stream,  which  discharges  itself 
into  thai  of  Behram. 

At  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  march  from  the  ruint 
of  Ndbend-jiin  is  the  Fort  of  NiirahSd,  built  in  the  plain  and 
flanked  by  four  bastions.  On  every  side  of  it  are  the  reed-huilt 
hula  and  tents  of  the  Mamusenl  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Bekesh, 
whose  chief  is  MuTiid  Khiin.  To  the  right  of  Nitrabad  there  b 
a  small  Iniam-7jcleh.f  which  has  iron  doors,  and  on  nn  eminence 
to  the  left  the  remains  of  old  Niiriiliad. 

The  Sahrii  Behriim  (plain  of  Belirani  j  may  be  about  3  farsangt 
( 12  mileij  long  from  £.  to  W.  and  '1  farsungs  broad.  Two  farsanga 
(8  miles)  to  Ihe  N.E.  are  the  ruins  of  Kal'eh  Sefid,  lo  freqaeuij 


*  White  Cutle.    Sn  ■  Pttia  de  la  Croii,  Hiituire  At  Timui,'  bfC.  H.  p.  IK. 
t  Sepulcbrtl  dupel  of  a  uiiit. 
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meationed  hy  Persian  pnets  and  biBtorinns.  The  hill  on  which 
the  ciladel  is  buiU  is  comyileLply  isolated.  It  has  a  broad  base, 
perhaps  a  farsang  and  a  half  (5<^  miles)  in  diameter,  and  dcies  not 
become  steep  till  near  its  summit,  where  it  presents  an  abrupt 
rampart,  and  its  crest  is  said  to  he  only  accessible  by  une  path. 
Bcin^  aHKiiius  to  reach  Fahliyfin,  I  was  not  willins  to  4  farsanga 
(tipwards  of  15  miles)  out  of  mv  way  to  visit  Kal'eb  Sefid,  which 
has  been  already  described  by  Mr.  Macdonald  Kinneir.' 

From  Nurabad  ibe  road  passes  northwards,  first  through  the 
plain  and  then  along  the  hcit^hls  which  separate  the  Sahrd'i 
Behram  from  Sha'b-hevin  (Tent-pole  defile),  f  The  tbicketc 
of  box  on  the  plain  afford  shelter  to  wild  boars,  pheasants,  and  the 
tiiraj.  a  kind  of  heath-cock,  hut  laiger  than  ours,  and  black  with 
white  spots.  These  bii*ds  are  also  found  in  the  valley  of  Goff&a. 
(Wolves)  in  Turcomania.  and  in  the  Russian  province  of  Kara 
Bagh  (Blnc.k  Vineyard)  a^  well  as  in  Kabardah  i*>  the  N.  of  the 
great  chain  of  Cuui:asua,  At  half-past  2  f.M.,  having  reached  the 
culminating  point  of  the  mountain,  I  looked  down  njion  the 
beautiful  valley  which  disclosed  itself  below,  watered  by  a  river 
and  enamelled  with  flowers.  I  did  not  expect  to  find  so  many  in 
bloom  in  the  month  of  Januarv.  To  the  N.  two  ninfres  of  hills 
rise  in  the  fiirm  of  an  amphitheatre ;  the  foremost  bend  towards 
the  E,  and  almost  touch  Kal'eh  Sefid,  being  sejmrated  from  it 
only  by  the  defile  through  which  the  river  Sbeker  ab,  or  Ab-shiir, 
coming  from  Ardekan,  forces  its  way  ;  while  the  more  distant  and- 
snow-oivered  bills  pass  behind  Kal'eh  Sefid  and  afterwards  unite 
with  Pir'i-zen.  At  the  height  of  MCine^nahl  they  turn  abruptly 
to  the  E.  in  the  direction  of  ShirJz. 

While  descending  into  the  valley  my  sense  of  smell  was  agree- 
ably aBeried  by  tlie  perfume  of  the  narcissus,  spread  like  a  white 
carpel  over  ibe  field  for  the  space  ol  many  miles.  All  our  party 
pushed  into  this  rich  |)arterre  u]>  to  their  horses'  girths,  to  enjoy  the 
Ira^rance  as  much  as  [xissible.  For  mv  oun  part.  I  felt  at  first  some 
icruple  in  thus  treadins  down  these  beautiful  and  delicate  produe- 
tions  of  nature  ;  but  I  ended  by  doing  as  the  others  did :  so  easy 
is  it  tn  yield  to  a  seductive  example  1  This  is  not  an  exaggerated 
description  of  the  charms  of  Sba'b-bevdn.  which  is  said  by  the 
Arabian  and  Persian  poets  Ui  be  one  of  the  four  terrestrial  para- 
^liMS.^    This  valley  is  interspersed  with  cultivated  fields,  which 

•  Memoit  uf  a  Mttp  orPeniB,  p.  73. 

\  Sli^'b-RvviiL  is  aw  .^ruhic  jiLraw,  ifciid  may  tie  rendered  eiiiraiice'ilellle,"  m 
Bitiii  or  Buvfcii  ait^niltM  pule  wliich  Bupjuili  fbe  curtain  serving  b."^  a  door  tu  (he 
.\niti  ■  leul,  iuhI  imitkiug  il>  plftce :  liul  (iuUiw  ufii  Buttui  ii  Ibe  lume  uf  ■  Periian 
liibc. 

[  The  olbtr  thrt«are  tUe  Sogbd  of.'^inarkaiid,  (lie  Gliufab  (Orcliatd)  of  Daniujctii, 
null  (be  Niihru-I  OliAllab,  lb«  iituid  belween  thai  river,  (he  caiml  called  Nobr 
Mo'kol,  uhI  the  Tigris  >  lilde  (o  tbeS.W,  ai  Bunb-Ugliiu  in  Alrvrgui.— pi  130. 
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prcxiuce  cotloa,  rice,  barley,  and  wheat;  but  wherever  iLe  ground 
i»  let'l  fallow,  the  narei&aui  resames  ilg  empire,  and  seems  lo  bate 
fined  on  Sfaa'b-beydn,  and  on  the  plains  of  BelibeL&D,  a%  its 
favouriLc  plaees  of  abode. 

We  foHiiwed  the  ralley  in  a  N.N.W.  direcUon,  and  at  a  quaiter 
before  4  P.M.  reached  Faldiyan,*  situated  at  the  norlhern  ba*e  of 
the  connecting  range  of  bills  which  we  bad  crossed  in  comiof; 
friJiii  \iitab;id.  Our  distance  ibis  day  was  lietween  7  awl  8. 
fariaiign  (29  aiid  30  miles),  in  a  N.  direiiion. 

Fobliydn  ii  a  little  paltry  town,  of  at  most  sixty  or  seventy 
faoiiiea;  hut  it  is  enclosed  by  walls,  now  in  ruins,  which  ihow 
that  it  was  formerly  not  quite  so  insignificant.  In  llie  lime  oi 
llw  Sefeviyeb  dynnsly  il  bad  5000  inhabitants,  a  mosque,  and 
four  public  bmlis.  The  district  ol*  Fahliyiin  extended  from 
Miini'-nfiLI  on  the  S.  to  Bdsht  un  the  N.VV,.  and  from  Ardekan 
un  llie  v..  lo  Kbisbt  on  the  S.VV.  The  Mani^eni  have  by  de- 
fCnft  mndo  themselves  masters  of  almost  all  the  arable  land 
formerly  pnsseKScd  by  the  iuhabilanis  uf  Faltlijdn,  who  complain 
bitterly  of  the  exneiions  lo  which  ibev  are  conlinuallv  subjected. 
I'be  liii^  n  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  canal  rut  through  the  hills 
from  tlio  snow-capped  chain  hejund  Kal'eh  Sefid,  for  a  distance 
uf,  perhaps,  4  Inrsangs  (14  miles).  The  water  ol  the  Ab-shur 
brill);.  !tt  lis  iinme  implies,  br.ickish.  it  can  only  lie  used  for  irri- 
Ifulinu  the  fields.  The  soil  is  here  very  fertile,  and  water  abun- 
dant ;  but  linnds  are  wanting  for  tlic  cultivation  of  the  land.  The 
fiekU  nvlificinlly  irrigated  yield  from  25  tu  40  for  1  in  the  winter 
crops:  the  proportion  is  lower  in  the  lunds  called  de in  (debt), 
and  bnklis  (dcficiem  y).  t  r.  fields  watered  only  by  rain  and  dew, 
mill  not  ariifirinllv  irrigated.  Rice  u  hich  is  sown  yields  less  than 
lliiil  wbidi  in  plunli'd  :  ihe  produce  of  the  lalter  being  to  that  of 
llir  fotmer,  in  go<id  years,  as  150  lo  1.  Sesamum  (kunjud)  is 
■1*1)  I'kiliivnted  here,  and  returns  100  for  1. 

Fnlitiyitn  is  surroumled  by  fine  pnlm-lrees,  and  ha>  a  fori  in 
rniiii  on  llii'  suiiimil  of  a  small  hill.  As  a  precipice  rises  close 
bi'hiiid  il,  I  suppose  ibiii  the  bent  in  summer  must  be  intolerable. 
The  duties  [iiiul  by  Fnhlitiin  lo  the  government  of  the  proi-inc« 
of  Firs  do  not  ifxceeil  lOUO  lOmans  f^aboul  4S0/.), 

'i;W.  Ilariiie  been  informed  that  there  were  some  ancient 
inu'ripiioiis  in  the  nrighbourboud.  I  wcnl  to  see  them,  accompa- 
nied by  the  brodier  and  boo  of  Mirol  Abu-I  Kasim,  governor  of 
the  town  Our  route  was  to  llie  N  E. ;  and.  »fier  fording  ihe 
Ab-sliur,  ne  reached,  at  the  end  of  an  hour's  ride,  the  Im&m- 
xildeh  of  Sluth  AlNlu-l.f  where  I  found  nothing  hut  some  fr^- 


f  Pcrhap  'Alalii-IUh,  ■>  *Abdii4,  u.  "  Smuil  vf."  onuvl  be  ur<1  slnur. 
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ments  of  white  stone,  ua  which  there  are  Culic  inscriptions.  This 
tm^un-zideh  stands  near  an  isolated  hill  called  KaL'eh  Siyah 
i.Black  Castle),  the  counterpart  of  Kal'eh  Sefi'd  {While  Caalle). 

Havioa:  mounled  again,  ai  8  b.  a.m.,  I  crossed  some  well-culti- 
med  fields  in  a  VV.  W.N.W.  direction.  At  9  h.  a.m.  1  passed 
ibe  rains  of  ChehJir  Baz^r  (Wednesday  Market),  a  town  1  far- 
»ng  N.  of  Fobliyan.  Farther  on  is  the  Tepeh,  or  hiliuck  of 
!^e(ijer  Mohammed  Beliij  ;  on  nhicb  the  chief,  so  named,  made 
a  Uinii  acrainst  N^dir  -Sbih  ;  for  nhich  piece  of  temerity,  on  the 
raiom  of  that  conqueror  from  Baghdad,  he  paid  wiih  his  head. 

At  10  li.  A.M.  the  hills  ciime  close  to  the  road,  which  here 
briRS  the  boundary  between  the  district  of  Fiihliydn  and  the  ter- 
niuria  of  the  Mamaseni  of  the  tribe  of  Rustem.  Bui  before  [ 
take  leave  of  the  rallev  of  Sha'h-bcv&n,  I  tvdl  add  a  few  words 
on  the  river  by  which  it  is  watered.  The  Ab-ahiir,  or  Sheker- 
ib,  rises  in  the  snowy  mountains  of  Ardekdn,  to  the  E.  and  N.E, 
of  Kal'eh  Sefid,  and  passes  through  the  whole  length  fif  the  above- 
mnied  vallcv,  winding  from  tC  lo  W.  It  then  forces  its  way 
lbrou|rh  the  hills  to  the  W.  of  Fahliyftn,  and  havuig  joined  the 
filer  i)f  Behram.  crosses  the  wild  tracts  called  Mohur,  and  dis- 
cliarges  its  waters  into  llie  Pcrsi.m  Gulf  1  believe.  Bender 
Riff."  The  Ab-sbiir  is  not  foriiable  everywhere;  and  the  ruins 
nf  a  briilge  over  it  are  still  to  be  seen  near  Kal'eh  Siyah.  its 
wsler.  &s  lias  been  already  mentioned,  is  brackish. 

Al  HI  A.M.  nc  entered  the  valley  of  Ser-iLbi-Siyah  (Black 
tVolcr  Headj  liing  between  two  parallel  chains  of  bdls.  At  first 
it  is  well  cultivated  ;  hut  farther  on,  it  is  covered  with  high  grass, 
wd  becomes  a  mere  swamp,  which  abounds  with  game.  Many 
fprings  here  burst  forth  from  the  ground  and  the  rocks.  There 
aie  roads  along  the  base  of  the  hills  on  either  side  of  the  valley; 

I  chose  that  on  the  left,  as  being  the  shortest;  but  when  the 
hroiher  of  Khun  '  Ali  Kbdn,  chief  of  the  Rusiemi.  met  us  (about 

II  i.M.).  he  persuaded  me  to  cross  over  to  the  other  side,  pre- 
tending that  the  road  on  the  right  was  the  better  of  the  two, 
I'robably  he  expected  to  meet  bis  brother  on  that  aide.  Khin 
Aii  Khin  soon  made  his  appearance,  accompanied  bv  a  croud  of 

"ten  on  horseback,  all  well  armed  and  mounted.    This  parade 
*aa  intended,  nn  doubt,  to  convince  the  Frengi  of  the  importance 
T  the  chief,  and  of  the  strength  of  his  tribe.    The  Persians  are 
^>eat  braggarts.    The  Kb&n  accompanied  me  part  of  the  way. 

We  crossed  many  springs,  bursting  out  almost  under  our  feet, 
^tid  soon  afterwards  augmenting  the  volume  of  the  neighbouring 
^  skes  and  pools,  w  hich  appear  lo  have  no  outlet,  and  are  very 
^eep.    The  reeds  and  grass  wliicb  cover  these  marshes  are  said 

*  Tt«  Rhugoiiii  DrNearchui.  (Arriiui.  Indica,  tdL  xxiii.  p.  'US;  Viacgiit,  V'ojr. 
^  Ncucliiu,  |i,  370.; 
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10  be  the  Li  ding-pi  aces  of  many  lioDs,  wiliI  boars>  and  buffaloes, 
as  well  39  tbe  a>ver  fur  vast  quantities  of  game  anil  alt  sorts  i>f 
water- fowl. 

!! Before  n'c  si7parateil,  Kh&n  'All  Kban  showed  in«  an  Imim- 
sideb  nenr  tbe  road,  beside  which  there  was  a  grave-stone  hear- 
ing a  Cufic  inscrijitiun  ;  a  proof  thai  tbis  trat^t  was  formerly  inha- 
bited by  Arabs.  On  quilting  him  1  forded  tbe  nv-er  Shir  (Milk), 
or  Abi  Sha'ab  (Muddy  Water),  one  of  U)e  streams  mentioned  by 
Sbcrif-ed-din^*  in  bis  account  of  Timur'a  march.  It  (oDies  from 
||  a  vallev  lying  to  the  N.,  wbere  the  Rustenii  chief  encamps,  and 

li  takes  a  S.\V.  direction,  leaving  on  the  left  the  large  village  nf 

]|  Ser-iibi-Sivab,  with  a  furl  on  a  hill,  where  "Ali  Wis  Khan,  the 

I  supreme  chief  of  the  Rustemi,  ordinarily  resides.    VVlien  1  passed 

I  be  was  at  Sbiriz.f    Half  an  hour  furlher  on,  always  in  a  westerly 

direction,  we  came  to  a  steep  kiilel ;  J  afier  which,  bending  a  litUe 
towards  W.S.W.,  wc  crossed  the  dry  bed  of  a  stream,  entered 
the  jutgeh  or  valley  of  Basht,  and  at  a  quarter  before  G  p.m.. 
reached  the  bouse  of  Allah  K^ri'm  Kbdn,  who  resides  at  Basht, 
and  was  then  acting  as  chief  of  the  Bovi,  a  tribe  of  the  Kbugilii, 
during  the  absence  of  bis  brother  Sben'f  Khan. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  the  history  of  the  Arabs  lo  say 
■  whether  these  new  conquerors  subjugated  these  trilKS.  as  ibr 

Sasunf  princes  bad  done  before  them  :  but  the  towns  of  ShapOr. 
N6hend-jan,  and  Fahlivdn,  as  well  as  ihe  Itnfim-zidehs  with  Cufic 
inscriptions  mentioned  above,  prove  sufficiently  that  both  the  one 
and  tbe  other  esercised  a  considerable  authority  in  this  country. 

11  has  been  already  observed  that,  at  the  llourisbing  ejtoch  of  the 
Sefevi  dynasty,  this  country  formed  only  one  district,  of  which  the 

I  chief  town  was  FahliyiLn,  situated  between  K^zerun  and  B«hbefain. 

In  more  modern  times,  when  the  government  of  Firs  was  adminis- 
tered by  Husein  'All  Mi'rzd,  wm  of  Fei-h  'Ah'  ShAb,  the  Mama- 
seni  were  much  addicted  lo  pillage.  The  leader,  who  gained  the 
greatest  celebrity  among  them  in  this  calling,  was  Veli  KhiLn.  of 
the  Bekesh  tribe.  From  being  nothing  more  than  a  Pisb-khid- 
met,  or  valet -de- chambre,  of  the  Prince  Fcrmdn-fermA  (V'ice- 
roy)  of  Firs,  he  became  his  son-in-law.  That  dignity,  however, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  giving  himself  up  to  the  trade  of  piuo- 
dering,  carried  on  in  the  period  of  misrule  and  disorder  which 
in  tbe  southern  provinces  of  Persia  followed  the  death  of  the  old 
I  king.    The  communication  between  llu-shehr  and  Shiriiz  was 

i  in  consequence  almost  cut  off,  till  Maniishehr  KhSn,  formerly 

I  governor  of  Firs,  checked  it  in  some  degree  by  seizing  Veli'  Kbin 


•  Hirt.  (U  TiiDUt  Bcc.  par  Pttni  de  la  Croix,  vol.  11,  p.  180. 

t  The  Ab-Shtr  htlif  boundary  hetvmi  tho  Mninis^ni  and  Itw  Kb6filti;  biM  tbm 
It  Alio  n  rtiip  of  neutral  gToimd  btliretn  Ihem, 
[  A  preclpitoua  hilt. 
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and  his  eldest  son,  6'>g:liir  Kh^n,  afler  having  driven  the  latter 
»ut  of  the  forta  of  Guli  gulab.*  These  two  robbers  have  been 
frum  that  time  till  now  imprisoned  in  the  citadel  of  Talin'z;  but 
their  popularity  in  Fdrs  is  bo  great  that  their  names,  deeds,  and 
exploits  are  perpetuated  in  songs,  and  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth 
among  the  I'liyats. 

I  here  subjoin  a  table  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Mama- 
seni  tribe,  with  the  names  of  their  chie£i,  places  of  ent^mpment, 
and  the  approximate  number  of  their  families : — 

MAMASEM  TBIHE-tl. 


*°'  Dt<U<H» 


I  |Muh«mm«fl ) 


J-'Ali'voIui; 


1  DuhguB-l 


Nbomb  of 


'  luil   Rhir,  'ALi 

( KiiiB  .  .  . 


Kshi  K1»n. 


FdVhn  lUi  Khin 


No.  or 


Src-lbl-ililh. 

I  Dliiir.  In  VliD 
Itliilnur  UehtiilD, 


I  Nm  SKipat. 
[didkoihrjia. 


TliQ  Kui^mi  JUS 
nU'i-  mnl  Ihr  bnv- 
»Bi,  Hud  ivi  tirloit 

3{fiilLurHmi'DH  Hi-U 

fd,  tub)  Hit  Uflld. 
Ndxt  curve  tlie 

Ihsc  tilbH  ItiiiT 

it  niiirli  l^nLiofly 
■Ikl  hoBUIUy. 

Thn  Iwo  monin- 

Dnrly«|umltnthrt 
othcn  iu  Dunbrri. 
arc  jtooreT'Oid  IrHi 

of  Uip  IliifebEneD- 

6rof^ctitni  of  llir 
lunenti. 


A  tax  of  7000  KOmSns  fabnui  '2800/.),  payable  to  the  governor 
nf  Firs,  is  now  levied  on  the  Mamiiseni, 

Bdsbt  resembles  the  castles  of  the  old  feudal  barons  in  Europe, 
h  consists  of  [he  chief's  fort,  cnclosetl  by  high  walls  and  flanke*! 
with  turrets.  All  around  are  groups  of  the  habitatinns  of  bis 
fasaals,  who  live  under  the  shadow  of  bis  protection,  and  furuish 
Itim  with  the  means  of  resisting  his  enemies.  I  found  my  host, 
-Allah  Kerim  Khdn,  very  hospitable  and  ormmunicative  ;  be  came 
*ith  his  son  to  pay  me  a  visit,  and  entertained  me  till  a  late  hour 
*ilh  the  history  of  the  implacable  feuds  by  which  these  inoun- 
^ineers  are  divided,  and  the  intestine  wars  to  which  these  feuds 
^ive  rise.  I  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  in  my  frequent  inter- 
course with  the  migratory  hordes  in  Persia,  I  generally  found 
their  character  marked  by  much  frankness,  mixed  up  with  a 
great  deal  of  cimning.    These  qualities  may  appear  at  first  sight 


•  Thw  two  foflJ,  which  ftrt  nrai  eacli  other,  art  5  fanong*  (ISniilei)  S.  of  DelibeUin, 
Hid  not.  it  Li  uid.  inrciior  in  itreiJirllt  to  KaVeli  Scfid. 
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iocompalible  with  each  other,  but  this  extraordinary  combina- 
tion of  opposite  elements  may  be  accounted  for,  pnrily,  bj  the 
simple  and  patriarchal  life  which  these  chiefs  lead  in  the  bosom 
of  their  families,  and  partly  by  the  necessity  which  they  are  under 
fif  being  constantly  on  their  guard  in  order  to  defeat  the  raachioa- 
tions  uf  their  adversaries,  or  from  their  own  inchnalion  to  eacTDacb 
upon  their  neighbour's  projierly. 

24/A. — On  quitting  BSshi,  at  a  f]uarter  before  8  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  firit  mounted  a  very  sleep  hdl,  which  commands  it  on  (he 
S.,  and  then  descended,  by  a  very  stony  niad,  into  a  valley  full  of 
oaks,  wild  almond-trees  in  blossom,  and  the  kfih-uiir,*  a  tree  pe- 
culiar to  the  S.  of  Persia ;  our  road  having  a  VV.  direction,  and 
passing;  between  two  chains  of  high  mountains.  After  iravelliDg 
2  hours  we  again  came  to  an  ascent,  after  surmouuting  which 
we  reached,  by  a  long  descent,  at  1 1  a.m.,  the  dry  bed  of  a  river 
coming  from  the  snow-capped  mountains  of  Humd,  to  ibe  right 
of  the  road,  and  W.  of  B&shi-  At  the  lime  when  the  snows  melt, 
the  river  is  full  of  water,  and  flows  on,  with  a  S.  course,  till  it 
issues  from  the  valley,  when  it  turns  to  the  S.E.,  loses  itself  in  the 
Mohur.  or  perhaps  unites  with  the  Ab-Shur,  and  thus  reaches 
the  Persian  fJulf.  For  some  time  we  followed  its  course,  and  on 
leaving  the  valley  turned  to  the  W.,  and  kept  in  that  direction  till 
we  reached  [he  station  of  Doghumbezun,f  about  8  farsangs  (27 
miles)  from  B4sht.  Wc  arrived  there  at  half-past  3  p.m..  liai-ing 
rested  for  half  an  hour  by  the  way. 

Throughout  the  whole  tract  which  we  had  now  crossed  there 
are  no  habitations,  nor,  at  present,  water  ;  but  it  was  not  so  for- 
merly, for  along  the  side  of  the  road  there  arc  the  remains  of 
kaniils,  or  underground  channels ;  and,  2  farsangs  before  the  tra- 
veller reaches  Doi^hiimbeziin,  the  ruins  of  a  karvinserai  are 
passed,  and  further  on  there  are  the  relics  of  a  village.  The  soil 
is  in  general  full  of  pebbles,  and  it  is  only  at  wide  intervals  that 
one  meets  with  fields  cultivated  by  the  Khogdii,  who  inhabit  the 
hills.  The  high  mountains  to  the  N.  ^re  thinly  sprinkleil  with 
trees,  as  is  ihe  valley  of  Doghiimbezun ;  but  the  chain  which 
stretches  to  the  S.  is  more  barren  and  lower  than  the  N,  line  of 
hUli. 

Doghumbezdn  is  a  ruined  k^niinseri'i.  built  near  a  spring  of 
water,  in  a  jierfectly  wild  and  desert  place.  At  some  distance, 
amons  the  hills,  is  the  Kal'eh  Ani.  a  fort  where  the  chief  of  the 
Bu  Rahmcl,  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Khogilii  tribe,  resides. 
Our  halting-place  not  being  considered  very  secure,  on  account 
of  the  predatory  character  of  the  mountaineers,  we  continued 

"  Th«  fiull  of  tbii  tnw.  lomelhiiiK  like  iWl  of  Ihe  mvice  (totliu*),  u  jrtllow  whm 
HjiC,  ilighlly  uicl,  and  |ileamnt  tu  the  tulc. 
\  Dosfimhiiiii — Ihe  iiiJinolublp  knot  f 
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under  arms  till  nigbl,  and  started  again  at  3  o'clock  in  the  raorning 
of  the  25lh. 

2bth. — The  distance  from  DogMmbezun  to  Behbehfin  is  ge- 
nemlly  said  to  be  12  farsangs  (45  miles)  ;  but  1  doubt  whetber 
it  be  so  much.  For  ibe  two  first  farsangs  (7  miles)  wc  passed 
through  the  same  valley  as  we  had  luUowed  on  the  preceding  day; 
but  the  mountains  then  cluse  in,  and  tbe  road  leads  fur  more  than 
a  farsang  ibniugh  a  verj*  rugged  tract.  We  nest  entered  a  charm- 
ing valley,  shaded  by  clumps  uf  trees,  enclosed  by  high  moun- 
tuns,  and  watered  by  the  river  Shem  Si-'arab,*  which  winds  its 
course  through  tbe  hills  in  a  S,W.  direction.  Having  left  the 
ruins  of  a  kirvanscra'i  on  the  right,  we  crossed  tbe  river,  and 
enlered  the  plain  of  Lishter.  It  was  in  these  meadows  that  a  part 
of  the  stud  of  the  former  Feraidn-fenna  (governor)  of  Pars  was 
kept,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  grass  with  which  they  are 
covered  in  the  spring.  It  was  here  that  Timi'ir  encampctl,  ac- 
cording to  his  historian,  Sheref-ed-din ;  in  the  translation  of 
whose  work  this  place  is  called  Lasbler. 

After  leaving  Doghfimbeziin,  till  8  a.m.,  our  course  was 
almost  always  W.,  but  at  Lishter  we  turned  to  the  N.W.  At 
half-past  8  we  left  a  square  tower  in  ruins  on  the  left,  as  well  as 
ta  Im^m-z£deh  near  the  mounlains;  and  at  11  a.m.  we  arrived, 
by  a  winding  road,  at  the  bank  of  a  large  river,  after  having 
crossed  two  inconsiderable  ones. 
The  river  which  I  have  just  named  issues  from  the  snowy  range 
an  E.N.E.  direction,  and  has  a  broad  and  pretty  deep  bed, 
d  is  called  (the  river  of)  Khair-abSd,  from  a  large  village,  now 
ruins,  on  its  opposite  bank.  It  is  the  Abi-shin'n  (sweet-water) 
mentioned  in  Timiir's  route,  the  Arosis  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
river  of  Hindfanj  of  the  present  day.  From  the  Khair-abdd 
Kivcr  to  Bebbehfin  is  a  distance  of  3  farsangs  (II  miles):  the 
first  in  a  N.W.,  direction,  across  a  very  rugged  country,  abound- 
ing in  mica ;  the  two  last,  westward,  over  a  level,  well -cultivated 
unlry. 


*  Piubablj  tbe  Brimta  of  Kearcbiu  (Vincent,  p.  373]. 
t  Alto,  liuterrgncDiulf,  called  the  T&b. 


Noten  on  a  Journet/,  in  January  and  Febrvary.  1?4I.  from 
BehMidn  to  SfiuxJuer ;  toith  a  Detcriptian  of  the  Dag-relUf»  at 
Tfnffi-Saahk  and  Mai  Amir;  and  a  Diijression  on  the  Jad- 
defii  Atabey,  a  Stone  Pavwimit  in  the  Bukhliydri  MoHntaim. 
By  BaroD  Clement  Augustus  de  Bode. 

During  my  short  stav  at  Behbehan  in  January,  1841,  I  leaC^H 
from  Mirz^-Kiimo.  of  the  Khogilii  tribe,  go^e^no^  of  that  pflH 
and  of  the  adjacent  country-,  the  existence  of  some  curious  scuJ^ 
lures  and  inscriplions,  about  7  Persian  farsangs  ('26  milesj  la  the 
N.W.  of  Bchbehin.  among  the  Behinei  mountains.  As  uo 
European  traveller  had  jcl,  lo  my  knowledge,  penetrated  so  fat 
in  that  direction,  or  even  alluded  lo  these  s^'ulptures,  I  vrtd 
anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the  encomiums  lavished  on  them  by 
my  host  and  his  friends  were  merited.  I  thought  that,  even  if 
their  praise  was  exng'serated,  the  discovery  of  some  remains  of 
anliijuiiy,  however  iiisiirnifitanl.  would  prove  welcome,  and  add 
tu  the  scnniv  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  ancient  monuments  uf 
Elymais.  This  feeling  made  me  change  my  intention  of  pursuing 
the  lower  road,  which  the  late  Major-Geoeral  M'Doiiald  lunitelr 
had  taken  on  his  wav  to  Shushter,  and  I  resolved  to  follow  a 
more  northerly  direction,  among  the  mountains,  taking  Tengi- 
Sanlek  by  the  way.  I  therefore  begged  Mirz;:-Kumii  lo  furnish 
mc  with  a  trusty  guide,  to  show  mc  the  valley  in  question,  and 
then  take  me  straight  lo  the  chief  of  die  BakhiiySri-Cheharleng, 
Mohammed  Tighi  Khan,  through  whose  territory  !  would  have 
lo  pasK  before  1  could  reach  the  town  of  Shushter.  My  hospitable 
host  not  only  readily  acceded  to  my  wish,  but  kindJy  provided 
roe  with  horses  for  myself  and  my  servants,  as  those  1  bad  brought 
from  Shiraje  could  gu  no  further,  and  in  ibis  uusafe  part  of  the 
country  no  muleteers  could  he  found. 

Jannary  '28th,  1841. — 1  left  Behbehan,  accompanied  by  my 
host  and  a  long  train  of  attendants,  mounted  on  fine  Arab  mares. 
The  road  lay  across  a  plain,  which  eslends  from  K.  lo  VV.  for 
upwards  of  9  farsangs  {'29  miles),  and  has  a  black  fertile  soil. 
The  air  was  pleasantly  warm,  and  impregnated  wiih  the  balmy 
frjigrance  of  the  nargis  (the  narcissus),  which  sprang  up  in  wild 
luxuriance,  and  covered  whole  fields  with  a  white  sheet  in  the 
direction  of  the  ruins  of  Arrejdn.*  MlrzS  Kum<^  soon  turned 
hack,  hut  not  before  he  had  conimiticd  nie  to  the  care  of  hia 
nepheiv,  MirzS  'Ali,  whose  guest  1  was  lo  he  for  the  night  at  the 
village  uf  Kai-Kaus,  2  farsangs  (7i  miles)  N.W,  of  Bc^hcbin. 


*  ^^J'   °'  Arfljin,orAMgblo.— Jihinnuaii,p.  a?! 
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About  I  farsang:  from  the  latter  place  we  crossed  the  Kiver 
Kurilistan,*  whidi  is  fordable  al  this  spot,  leaving  on  iiur  ri^hl, 
a  little  up  ihe  slream,  ibe  villngc  nf  Knzim,  and  on  llic  left  the 
villages  of  HoreslSn,  Kiirdisldn,  and  Huseinaltail.  The  River 
Kurdistan  takes  its  rise  In  the  liilly  country  of  Serliad-Chenar,f 
to  the  N.  of  Behbehan ;  and  passing  by  Deh-Deshl,J  the  summer 
resideoce  of  Mirz£  Kumd,  8  farsangs  (26  miles)  N.E.  of  Beh- 
behin,  it  enters  the  narrow  valley  of  Tengi-teka,§  after  nhicb 
it  opens  to  itself  a  broader  passage  between  the  mountains  of 
Boleoghes  and  Howi'z,  and  flows  in  a  deep  and  wide  channel, 
with  high  banks  on  either  side. 

Near  to  this  spot  are  the  remains  of  two  bridges,  a  short  dlstanoe 
from  each  otheri  Pul-i-Dohter  and  Pul-i-Begum  ^ihe  Bridge 
of  the  Damsel  and  of  my  Lady).  Both  are  of  slone  and  brick; 
wid  to  judge  by  what  time  has  spared,  they  must  have  been  built 
on  a  grand  scale.  Some  of  the  platforms  of  the  piers  from  wliich 
the  arches  sprang-  are  still  standing  on  the  right  and  left  banks  of 
the  river,  but  the  rest  have  been  nearly  all  carried  away  by  the 
force  of  the  current.  There  is  a  large  building  which  formed 
part  of  the  bridge  of  Pul-i- Dohter,  two  stories  high,  with  two 
rooms  in  each.  Both  must  have  been  below  the  road  over  the 
bridge.  Numerous  ruins  of  the  Sdsdnian  times  are  scattered 
along  the  banks,  es]iecially  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kurdistan. 

This  river,  after  leaving  the  Behbehan  district,  {lows  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  and  joining,  below  Ram-Hormiiz,  the  Tezeng 
or  A'la'i  River,  which  comes  from  the  eastern  hills,  it  empiies 
itself  into  the  Kuren,  under  the  name  of  Jeruhi,  j|  in  the  Cba'b 
(Ka'b)^  country. 

Mi'rza  'All  treated  me  with  some  fresh  dales,  which,  nest  to 
those  of  Fesa  in  pars,  I  found  the  most  delicious  1  had  ever 
tasted,  but  rather  too  luscious,  and  very  clammy.  His  vdlage  is 
surrounded  by  palm-trees,  hut  the  season  was  over,  and  all  the 
dales  already  gathered  by  the  peasants, 

'I'-MIt- — Al  three  quarters  to  7  A.m.  we  were  again  on  horse- 
back. My  host  accompanied  me  part  of  the  road,  to  show  me 
Borne  ancient  ruins.    In  the  neighbourhood  »f  the  village  of  Kai- 


"  The  liver  of  KnriiiilSD.  from  the  Tiling*  >u  named.  The  eoninnin  Tuiti  and 
t^eniftiit  tiave  no  nottjhn  of  giving  a  geurral  iiam^  to  auy  buF  very  large  riven. 

I  8pi-tmddi  Chiiiit  (PUne^tree  boundary). 

t  I  learatd  fiotn  Uiiii  Kuni6  I)ial  clow  lu  Deb-Deibt  ore  some  vpty  old  ruins. 

}  SiraiU  uf  li  e  dtrp  waUri :  Irk  >i|inifving  drep  w  the  aucictit  dialect  of  the  cuun- 
Ir^,  aod  d  air  a^iFjri'v  jatiim  uf  ab  amorig  the  Kurdi&h  utid  Sdr  tribee.  Tmig-la-kuli  in 
Arroirsmirti'ft  map. 

II  Tlie  Kucdiiloii,  oi  Jnahi  rWtr,  ia  the  lib,  u  I  tball  pcaic  in  i  wporole  notr. 

Toihr  (JsrShl,  tioiiy,  ijl->-  fo'  iL/ol,^  Vl  Major  Hawliiuoo'i  'Ilioetorj 
to  Ktiluiatau.*  '^-J^  ■■  ' 

%  Ita'b  Id  thU  tract,  pronoiuicej  Cba'b.    See  Niehulir. 
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Kaus  are  the  remains  of  a  town  which  g^nes  by  the  same  name. 
In  the  midst  of  a  great  qunnlilv  of  rubbish  ami  loose  stones,  rises 
a  lofty  pile,  known  lu  the  inhabitants  by  the  nnm«  of  Fil-Kbdneh, 
or  Elephant- House.  It  consists  of  two  walls,  with  a  high  gate- 
way in  eachj  over  which  is  a  window.  The  era  of  the  building:  I 
believe  to  be  SasAnian, 

Al  half-past  7  we  came  to  an  old  square  building  in  the  form 
of  a  Muselman  Im^m  ziideh  (saint's  sepulchre),  and  probably  of 
Arab  origin.  The  inside  is  vaulted,  and  round  the  building  are 
some  straggling  tombstones.  The  iiigh  hill  of  Bodil  is  to  the 
right,  bearing  N.N.E.  After  we  had  crossed  a  low  range  of 
calcareous  hills,  we  reached,  at  8  o'clock,  the  village  of  Ch^rro, 
in  the  neigh bourbiwd  of  which,  on  a  plain,  are  two  ruined  edi- 
fices, built  of  freestone  and  nliite  in»)nar.  The  larger  of  these 
buildings  has  a  long  apartment,  with  three  high  doorways  leading 
into  ruins  of  inferior  dimensions.    It  has  no  roof. 

Continuing  my  march  in  a  N.N.W.  direction  from  the  previous 
nighl'a  halting-place,  al  9  A.M.  1  reached  Tashun,*  The  chief  of 
this  plaee  came  out  to  meet  me  with  half  a  dozen  armed  horse- 
men. T^shun  at  present  is  but  a  poor  place ;  but  the  ruins  of 
houses,  bii/.ttrs,  palaces,  and  baths,  scattered  in  all  directions, 
attest  it  to  have  been  formerly  a  consiilerable  town — i>erbap8 
during  the  dominion  of  the  Atahegs  of  Luri-buzurg,  as  the 
buildings  are  apparently  modern.  According  to  the  natives, 
however,  there  exists  a  tradition  that  Tishiin  is  the  spot  where 
the 'patriarch  Ibrahim,  or  Abraham,  was  thrown  inlo  a  burning 
furnace  by  Nimrod,  the  "mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord;"  and 
in  corroboration  of  this  legend  ihey  adduce  the  name  of  the  town 
of  Tdshun,  which  is  derived  from  (Atash),  meaning  fire. 

Major  Rawlinson,  in  his  '  Notes  on  Khi'irislan  and  the  Lnr 
Country.'  mentions  that  the  same  legend  is  attached  to  the  place 
of  Manjanik  in  Bigh-i-Malck,  near  the  Muugashl  liills.  I  may 
here  observe  that  I  have  visited  the  last- mentioned  spot,  hul  found 
no  remains  of  a  remoter  date  than  the  Sasinian  era  ;  arid  I  a])pre- 
hend  that  Major  Rawlinson  ust  have  been  misinformed  by  the 
natives  of  the  existence  of  hu  Babylonian  remains  there.  I  shall 
not,  however,  be  positive,  as  I  could  not  go  over  the  wholegroond, 
which  is  sufficiently  extensive. 

Tiishi'in  has  a  s]>ring  of  lery  clear  water,  where  sacred  fish  are 
kept.  This  place  has  five  vill.iges  under  its  jurisdiction,  and  pa^** 
yearly  to  the  governor  of  BehbehSn  the  sum  of  500  wSmaiis,  equal 
to  "250/.  sterling.  The  produce  of  the  land  consists  chiefly  of 
wheat,  barley,  Indian  corn,  kunjiit  (properly  kunjed)  or  sesamum, 
peas,  beans,  cotton,  &r.    The  peasants  dispose  of  their  surplus 
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produce  to  the  wandering  tribes  that  live  in  the  neighbouring 
mountuins. 

The  orders  of  Mi'rzd  Kum(5  had  preceded  me  here;  and  the 
chief  of  Tishun.  with  half  a  dozen  horsemen  well  armed,  and 
a  dozen  of  sirong; -limbed  peasants,  with  matchlocks  on  their 
shoulders  and  dubs  in  ibeir  hands,  were  ready  to  attend  me  to 
the  valley  of  Tengi-Siulck.  This  precaution  was  necessary  on 
arcount  of  ihe  wild  and  ferocious  habits  of  the  Belimei,  an  out- 
lawed tribe  who  rove  about  in  this  mountainous  tract  of  country, 
and  scarcely  recog-nise  any  authority  wliaiever.  They  were  at 
this  time  in  open  feud  with  the  governor  of  BehbehJn. 

We  now  moved  in  the  direction  of  N.W.,  having  lo  our  right 
stupendous  mountains,  bearing  from  S.E,  to  N.W..  and  another 
range  of  calcareous  hills  of  less  altitude,  in  a  parallel  line,  on  the 
left.  The  road  soon  became  very  ru^ed,  and  the  country  around 
us  dreary,  and  entirely  devoid  of  vegetation.  We  crossed  the  dry 
beds  of  several  mountain  streams,  and  arrived  at  the  entrance  of 
Tengi-Sduiek  at  noon,  after  a  tedious  march  of  3  hours.  Here 
we  halted,  sent  out  a  party  to  examine  whether  the  coast  were 
clear,  and  placed  videttes  to  give  warning  in  case  of  a  surprise. 

Having  ascertained  that  all  was  right,  we  entered  the  narrow 
liefile,  hemmed  in  between  lofty  rocks,  which  overhang  the  way. 
A  mountain  stream  flowed  bcluw.    As  we  loded  on  by  a  steep 
awent,  among  lijose  stones,  we  came  at  times  upon  an  old  pave- 
ment, ihe  polished  sVines  of  which  were  so  slippery  that  the 
liorses  could  with  difficulty  advance.    The  path  soon  widened, 
and  we  found  ourselves  in  a  grove  of  oaks,  cypresses,  and  a  tree 
l>eculiar  to  the  southern  parts  of  Persia,  called  the  k(ih-n)ir,  bearing 
4  frnit  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  our  mountain-ash,  but  which, 
•vhen  ripe,  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  has  a  pleasant  acid  taste. 
Jt  was  in  this  retired  glade  that  I  found  the  object  of  iny  re- 
search.   A  huge  black  rock  with  yellow  streaks,  30  or  35  feet  in 
teigbt,  and  80  or  00  in  circumference,  stands  detached  from  the 
•"est.    There  are  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions  on  two  of  its  sides, 
I'he  first  presents  an  altar,  surmounted  by  a  conical  pile  some- 
"^hat  in  the  shape  of  a  sugar-loaf,  round  which  a  ribbon  is  tied  ia 
knot]  with  two  ends  streaming  downwards.    I  learn  that  similar 
altars  exist  up  to  this  day  at  Yezd,  among'  the  Gebrs.    Close  to 
^liis  altar  stands  the  mobid,  or  bigb-priest,    A  conical  cap  is 
^^laced  on  a  very  bushy  head  of  frizzled  hair,  and  a  short  board, 
"^ilh  a  pair  of  mustaches,  cover  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  The 
*i§rht  arm,  clothed  in  a  nariow  striped  sleeve,  is  estended  towards 
"'lie  altar,  while  the  left,  partly  effaced,  is  stuck  in  his  bosom.  The 
^gure  is  clad  in  a  short  garment  which  descends  to  the  knees; 
tbe  tower  part  has  a  striped  under-gown,  and  wide  trousers  or 
ibilwars,  used  by  the  Persians  at  the  present  day.  A  loose  tunic. 
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thrown  over  the  right  shoulder,  likewise  deicends  to  the  knees. 
I  have  dwelt  more  minutely  on  this  figure  because  il  is  the  only 
one  of  the  whole  group  which  is  in  a  tolerable  stnle  of  preserva- 
tion. On  the  right  side  of  the  m<5bid  is  a  group  of  nine  figures, 
but  so  dilapidated  that  one  can  make  but  little  out  of  them.  The 
four  figures  below  this  group,  with  two  smaller  ones,  arc  still  leu 
distinguishable;  and  another  figure  under  them,  dose  to  the 
ground,  is  not  much  better.  On  the  extreme  right  is  a  figure  on 
horseback,  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  in  the  altitude  of  attacking  a 
wild  animal,  which  stands  on  its  hind-legs,*  It  is  difhcult  to  de- 
cide whether  it  be  a  lion,  a  bear,  or  a  boar.  Close  to  the  latter  is  a 
rude  inscription,  on  the  stone,  uf  five  lines,  partly  obliterated,  and 
in  characters  unknown  to  mc,  A  simitar  insuriplion,  conlaiuto); 
likewise  five  lines,  is  caned  under  the  altar,  the  two  lut  lines  of 
which  are  very  much  effaced. 

On  the  second  face  of  the  rock  are  four  persons  in  a  row.  The 
principal  figure  is  reclining  on  a  couch,  with  its  left  arm  on  a 
cushion,  and  holding  in  its  right  hand  a  ring ;  the  he.id  is  orna- 
mented by  two  clusters  of  thick  hair,  but  not  one  feature  of  the 
face  can  be  distinguished.  Two  figures  are  seated  at  the  fool  gf 
the  couch,  each  with  an  arrow-headed  spear  in  its  right  hand,  and 
one  of  them  has  a  sort  of  diadem  on  its  head.  Behind  the  couch 
stands  a  figure  on  tiptoe,  so  much  damaged  that  it  was  with  difH- 
culty  I  could  trace  the  outline.  Below  this  group  .ire  some  faint 
traces  of  three  other  figures  in  a  frame  scooped  out  in  the  rock. 
To  the  left  of  the  two  armed  figures  above  noticed  1  found  a  third 
inscription,  consisting  likewise  of  five  lines.  These  three  inscrip- 
tions were  published  in  the  '  Journal  Asiatique,' for  the  month 
of  April,  18-12,  by  M.  Eugene  Bore,  to  whom  1  had  communi- 
cated them. 

Opposite  to  the  monolith  just  described  is  another  stone,  some- 
what smaller,  about  twenty  or  thirty  paces  distant  from  the  first, 
and  partly  shaded  by  trees  ;  it  has  no  inscription,  but  the  sculp- 
tures on  it  are  in  Ijetler  preser\ation  :  ihey  represent  a  figure  on 
horseback  in  full  career,  and  carrying  a  spear  in  a  horizontal  po- 
sition. The  figure  is  seated  sideways,  with  its  legs  hanging  down 
the  right  side  of  the  horse  ;  and.  to  judge  by  the  slender  form  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  the  cune  discernible  over  the 
breasts.  I  should  pronounce  it  to  be  intended  for  a  female.  The 
features  of  the  face  are  completely  obliterate*! :  the  head  is  fur- 
nished with  a  good  crop  of  hair.  The  front  part  of  the  liorse  ia 
greatly  damaged,  but  the  hind-quarters  arc  in  better  condition, 
and  ornamented  with  drapery.  Three  dwarfish  figures  are  seen 
behind  the  rider,  who  is  rather  above  the  ordinary  siie  i  the  one 
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nearest  is  in  the  attitude  of  levelling  a  stone,  which  iie  holds  over 
bia  bead,  al  the  fig'iirp  on  Imrseback  ;  the  second  is  unstring^ni;  a 
bow;  and  the  third  lies  proslraie  under  his  feet,  with  his  head 
and  arms  downwards,  and  the  hair  in  a  disordered  stale.  I  must 
not  omit  to  draw  the  attention  to  the  hammer  under  the  feel  of 
the  foremost  dwarf,  it  being;  one  of  the  attributes,  toffeiher  with 
the  dwarfish  figures  that  are  met  with,  if  1  am  not  mistaken, 
amoM^  the  Babylonian  antiquities.  But,  lie  this  as  it  may,  I 
shall  not  enter  here  into  nnj  ilisserlalion  respecting  the  sculptured 
remains  before  us,  because  1  do  not  feel  mvseH"  adequate  to  the 
task.  I  shall  mfrely  observe  that  the  style  of  these  bas-rplicfs 
•ppears  In  me  different  from  all  that  I  have  seen  at  l*ersepolis, 
Nakshi-Hustam,  \akshi- Rejeb,  Bisitun,  Takhti-BOstSn,  Sbah- 
pLir,  and  Nakshi-Behnim,  in  thecoiinlrv  of  the  Mftni;iseni.  The 
character  of  the  inscriptions  likewise  difTers  from  the  Babylonian 
arrow-headed  and  the  Pehlevi  letters.  1  have  only  In  add,  what 
I  learned  from  my  guides,  tbal  there  exists  a  communication  be- 
tween this  spot  and  Isfahan ;  and,  though  the  road  be  very  sleep 
and  rufrtred,  still,  to  judge  by  the  slippery  worn-out  pavement, 
above  alluded  to,  it  formerly  must  have  been  much  frequented. 

On  our  way  back  I  found  some  more  old  sculptures  on  a  stone 
close  to  the  road,  but,  owinp  lo  long  exposure  to  the  nir  and  rain, 
ihe  figures  were  nearly  all  effaced ;  the  stone  being,  like  the  two 
former,  of  a  calcareous  substance,  and  very  suscejitible  to  atmos- 
pheric influence.  So  that,  al  Tengi-Sauiek,  it  is  the  hand  of 
Nature  that  has  been  busy  in  effacitis  the  work  of  man,  and  not 
the  mischievous  chisel  of  the  fanatic  Arab,  elsewhere  go  active  in 
destroying  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  land  of  Iran. 

The  nighl  had  nearly  closed  in  when  we  emerged  from  the 
defiles  of  Tengi-Sdulek,  and  I  urged  on  my  retinue  in  order  to 
reach  betimes  the  Imam-^ddeh  of  Bibii-Ahmi'd,  IJ  farsang  (6 
miles)  distant,  where  I  intended  to  halt:  but,  as  the  road  Ifiy 
through  an  uneven  cuuntry,  and  pari  of  mv  attendants  were  on 
footj  we  made  liltle  way.  and  1  was  forced  to  halt  al  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  of  Nauzer,  somewhat  more  than  a  farsang  (3) 
miles)  to  the  W.S.W.  of  Tengi-Sdulek,  and  pass  the  nighi  in 
Ihe  open  air.  The  active  mountaineers  soon  collected  fuel  from 
the  kuh  nSr  ami  other  thiimy  trees,  which  grow  on  the  skirts  of 
the  mountain,  and  piling  the  branches  into  large  heaps,  sel  fire  to 
llicm.  This  pile  was  to  sene  ihe  double  purpose  of  cooking  our 
suppers  and  scaring  beasts  of  prev,  and  the  no  less  wild  Behmei, 
During  ihe  night  we  had  a  pleasant  shower  to  refresh  our  sleep. 

30(A, — Before  sunrise  1  was  once  more  on  horseback,  and,  dis- 
missing my  foot -attendants,  who  returned  to  Tilsbnn.  took  with 
me  only  those  who  were  mounted.  We  arrived  al  Bibii-Ahmed 
after  an  hour's  ride  (from4  to     miles).    At  first  we  skirted  the 
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mountain  of  Nnu/er,  and  proceeded,  after  having  rouoded  it,  over 
uneven  ^ound,  niuch  resembling'  tfaat  n  hich  ve  bad  passed  over 
llic  previous  day,  cunsisiing;  cUieily  of  gypsum  hillocks,  entirely 
destiluie  of  habilaiions,  but  oflering  here  and  there  patches  of 
green  turf  and  brustiwo'Kl,  especially  olong  the  valley  of  a  moun- 
tain stream  which  wc  crossed.  In  this  desolate  region,  where 
there  is  little  lo  relieve  the  eye,  Bfibi-Ahmed  may  be  reckoned  « 
very  picturesque  place.  The  white  conical  cupola  of  the  Im&m- 
Ziideh,  wroufrht  eri  relief,  pepping  through  a  cluster  of  palm- 
trees,  gives  lo  the  shrine  the  oppearnnce  of  an  immense  pine- 
apple. Babu-Abmed  h^is  some  clear  springs,  and  is  suiT'iunded 
by  high  reeds  and  grass.  The  spot  is  held  in  great  venerntion 
among  the  Lur  tribes. 

After  we  bad  knocked  for  some  time  at  the  gate  it  was  at  last 
opened  by  an  old  dervish,  from  whom  we  learned  that  he  is 
obliged  to  shut  himself  up  closely  every  night,  for  fear  uf  ibe 
intrusion  of  a  licm  which  haunts  the  spot,  and  disturbs  his  slum- 
bers with  its  roaring.  This  story  may  have  been  an  invcntiim  I" 
scare  away  other  intruders;  but,  he  ibis  as  it  may,  my  guides 
were  lery  glad  we  hud  not  reached  the  Imam-zideh  on  the  pre- 
vious night,  because  if  the  lion  did  really  lurk  in  the  neighbour- 
hood it  would  certainly  have  made  free  with  one  of  their  horses, 
which  they  would  have  turned  out  to  graze  during  the  oigbt. 
Lions  are  seldom  known  to  attack  men  here  ;  they  generally  fall 
on  cattle. 

The  tiUl  dervish  had  a  female  companion,  much  about  his  own 
age  of  foursc)re  and  ten,  lo  solace  his  weary  hours.  Notwith- 
standing her  blindness,  the  piHir  womnn  showed  us  ihe  wav  lo  the 
ehrinc  of  the  saint ;  hut  as  I  happened  to  be  the  foremost  of  the 
party,  she  hesitated  to  open  the  door — perhaps  she  scrupled  In 
usher  an  infidel  into  the  presence  of  the  holy  inmate  of  the  cell, 
I  therefore  cut  the  Gorginn  knot  myself  and  entered  the  shrine, 
followed  by  the  rest.  In  the  middle  of  a  dark,  vaulted  apart- 
ment, feeblj  lit  by  a  few  lamps,  stands  a  four-cornered  sarco- 
phagus, covered  over  with  a  patched  chintz  stuff.  On  the  lid  aie 
several  tin  tam|>s,  brought  there  as  ofTenngs.  The  whole  is  in  a 
most  wretched  condition.  While  my  ECalous  Muselmdns  went 
barefoot  round  the  coflin,  kissing  the  four  sides  of  the  wooden 
chest,  and  muttering  low  invocations,  ihe  old  woman  knelt  and 
loudly  prayed  for  the  success  of  all  our  enterprises.  A  few  silver 
coins  showed  her  that  her  meaning  was  understood. 

Bahit-Ahnied  is  nearly  W.  of  the  entrance  of  Teogi  Sfiulek  at 
the  distance  of  1^  farsang  (5i  miles).  The  ruad  here  vrinds 
over  a  hilly  country  in  a  N.W.  direction.  VVe  soon  (7  o'clock 
A.H>)  crossed  the  river  Mogher,  coming  from  Teogi-Mogher,  and 
■oon  after  another  n>  er :  both  arc  greatly  chokeil  up  with  rushes. 
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in  which,  my  guide  informed  me,  lions  generally  hide  themselves 
durin?  the  day. 

At  three-quarters  past  7  crossed  another  mnmitaia -stream.  At 

9  an  ascent  and  then  a  steep  descent— the  country  much  broken 
into  hill  and  dale.  At  quarter  past  9  the  village  of  Bii-l-feriz, 
discernible  in  the  direction  N.  by  N.N.E.*  At  half-past  9 
crossed  the  river  of  Bi'i-I-feriz.    At  aquarter  past  10  a.m.  turned 

10  N.N.W.  by  N.W.,  and  passed  by  the  remains  uf  some  slone 
walls.  At  three-quarters  past  10  crossed  two  rivulets  ;  the  second 
was  a  streaTn  of  some  size,  but  both  were  overgroivo  with  high 
reeds  (kimfsh).  At  11  a.m.  ascended  a  hill  and  went  along  a 
high  table-land  with  traces  of  culti\-ate<l  ground  and  former  habita- 
tions. It  hail  been  inhabited  by  the  Bu-l-feriKi,  who,  not  able  lo 
resist  the  encroachments  of  the  Behme'i,  had  deserted  the  spot 
and  removed  nearer  lo  Behbebin. 

The  meadiiws  are  covered  with  narcissuses  and  another  bullwus 
plant,  with  a  root  as  thick  as  a  strong  muscular  (ist.  and  called  by 
the  natives  piySz  (onion)  'unsnl,  or  piyizi  gurist&n,  because  it 
sonielimes  grows  among  tombs. f  This  plant  is  known  lo  the 
Persian  doctors,  and  used,  if  I  recollect  right,  in  slomach  com- 
plaints.J  It  is  very  astringent.  The  hakim-bishi  of  the  Shiih 
Mirzi'Baba  (a  man  esteemed  and  honoureil  by  all  who  know 
him)  begged  me,  before  I  set  out  on  my  journey,  lo  procure  him, 
if  possible,  some  bulbs  of  this  plant,  which  I  did.  and  at  the  same 
time  sent  a  few  to  Mr.  Fisher,  the  director  of  the  botanical 
gardens  at  St  Petersburg.  I  have  since  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
one  of  these  plants  thriving  under  the  assiduous  care  of  that 
gentleman.     I  am  told  that  it  bears  a  blue  and  while  flower. 

At  a  quarter  past  II  A.M.  cntssed  a  stream  covered  with  reeds, 
the  country  still  hillv,  and  the  mountains  of  Nauzer  discernible 
to  the  S.E.  At  noon  we  were  toiling  up  a  very  sleep  and  craggy 
ascent  winding  among  high  mountains,  which  commanded  it  on 
the  right  and  left.  As  we  ascended  we  espied  some  armed  men 
advancing  in  the  same  direction  as  ourselves  along,  the  heights, 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  barring  the  passage  at  the  crest 
of  the  pass  which  >ve  were  approaching.  Our  party  consisted  of 
only  sis  men  wiih  four  muskets  among  us,  but  there  was  no  re- 
ceding and  so  we  moved  on.  On  reaching  the  summit  we  found 
the  assembled  mountaineers  apparently  inotTensive  beings ;  they 
were  Behmei  shepherds  of  the  Mahniedi  §  tribe,  who  had  taken 
us  frir  their  enemies  ibe  Ahmedi,  and  hatl  assembled  to  defend 
themselves  and  their  flocks  of  sheep.    This  little  incident  (when 

'  ThTi  and  Ihe  following  beohnga  are  mogneKc. 
f  Gutiatiii,  or  KabrintAii,  raeaijs  a  biuymij-^Duad  id  P«nian. 
1  l(  Js  JffubabJy  a  squill  (kjUii^. 
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over)  wa*  rather  a  welcome  episode  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
this  dav's  tedious  march. 

At  hnif  past  \  2.  from  the  summit  of  the  mounuins  alnng-  which 
we  moved,  I  took  the  direction  of  the  villages  of  Patek  and  Dalun, 
lying  to  the  N".  on  the  plain  below.  Here  the  bills  on  our  right 
slcipc  gradually  into  the  plain,  having  the  Mungaahl  mountains 
behind  them  covered  with  snow.  In  order  to  elucidate  the 
features  of  the  country  through  which  we  have  been  travelling,  I 
shall  casl  a  retrospective  glance  over  the  road  I  have  just  passed. 

From  Hehltchrfn  the  general  direction  is  N.W. ;  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Tashun  a  secondary  range  of  calcareous  hdls  runs  parallel 
to  the  high  chain  which  constitutes  the  south-caslern  continuation 
of  Zagros  (Zeitdn  hills?).  Both  are  intersected  by  valleys  and 
ravines  formed  by  the  rivers  and  streams  which  flow  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  into  the  plain  of  Kam-Hormuz  (or  Rumiz,  ai 
the  natives  pronounce  it)  and  the  Cha'b  country.  The  great 
chain  bears  diflerent  appellations  from  the  defiles  that  divide  it; 
thus  near  'i'dshdn  it  is  called  Tengt-bend  (Barrier  Strait  or  NaT' 
rows);  beyond  it  to  the  N.W..  Tengi-Bejeck.  where  the  Yiisufi 
live;  Tengi-Siulek  with  the  Bchme'i  tribe;  Tengi-Mogher,  and 
lastly,  Tengi-Bii-l-feriz.  This  range  is  very  steep  and  mostly 
barren,  although  the  oak  and  other  forest-trees  at  times  nioet  the 
eye. 

At  three-quarters  past  1  p.m.  wc  came  down  on  the  plain  of 
Pai^k  (Sahrai-Palek).  after  having  left  behind  us  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  Behmei  1'li]|dis  under  the  sway  of  Kbalil  khan,  and 
reached  llie  village  of  new  Palek.  leaving  the  ruins  of  the  old  one 
behind.  This  village  is  inhabited  by  the  Janeki,  to  which  tribe 
the  present  chief  of  the  Bakhtiyiiri- Chehirleng  belongs,  by  the 
niolher's  side. 

At  three-quarters  past  2  p.m.  we  crossed  the  river  of  Allar,  or 
Abi-Talh  (Acnciii-water),  a  considerable  stream  running  from 
E.  to  VV.  between  high  banks,  1  met  here  with  a  poisonous 
shrub  called  hirzeli,  which  I  had  gathered  before  on  the  banks  of 
the  Zohib  River  on  a  former  journey  into  Kurdistan.  It  u 
affirmed  that  animals  die  as  soon  as  ihoy  eat  of  it. 

The  village  of  Daliin.  with  an  Imam-z^leh,  was  left  on  the 
right.  At  ihree-quarlprs  past  3  p.m.  we  arrived  at  Sarila.  in- 
habited by  the  Zingeneh,*  a  Kurdish  tribe  from  Kermtinsbah, 
and  brought  here  hy  Niidir  Shih  at  the  lime  when  he  transplanted 
the  Bakhtiyari  to  the  Turkoman  frontier.  The  colony  of  the 
Zingeneh  consisted  originally  of  ^000  familieSj  which  from 
various  causes  are  now  reduced  to  400. 

— Having  ascertained  that  there  were  some  ruins  of  an 

*  Zingeueli  (whence  Zingari)  it  prubalilj  the  •ame  wuid  oi  tbe  Turkiib  Cbingioeb, 


Jul]  Suint  of  an  ancient  Town — the  Teteng. 

Hftncieat  town  in  the  vicinity,  I  rcMie  early,  and  taking  my  host,  the 
^Dtethuda*  of  the  village,  for  my  (Tuide.  1  hastened  lo  the  spot  in 
^Ihe  hopes  of  finding  sitme  old  inscriptions;  but  I  was  sadly  dis- 
appointed in  meeting  only  witli  heaps  of  stones  and  mortar. 
These  ruins  commence  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  village  of  Sarila. 
on  the  lower  declirities  of  the  mountitins,  and  eslend  to  the  S.E. 
for  upwards  of  a  mile.  Amidst  a  confused  mass  of  sloae  some 
low  laulted  apartments  are  still  visible.  Water  nas  brou|!ht  to 
this  spot  from  the  river  Tcszen^;  or  A'ln'i.t  by  means  of  a  drain  in 
the  n>ck,  like  the  water-course  on  Kuh-i-Raiimet  nt  Takhl-i- 
Vemshiil,  which  runs  alung  the  face  of  the  mountain  for  a  con- 

•nderftble  distance.  Further  to  the  S.E.  another  deep  channel 
Mas  hewn  in  the  solid  rock  for  the  purpose  of  coiiducling  water 
ftnm  a  spring  in  the  hills  to  the  ancient  town  of  KalVh-Gebr.J; 
the  remains  of  which  arc  scattered  about  in  the  plain  below,  about 
half  a  farsang  (2  miles)  to  the  E.  of  Sarilii.  having  tlie  villapre  of 
Daliin  to  the  S.  These,  as  well  as  the  ruins  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  consist  of  freesEOne,  white  cement,  with  here  and  there  a 
broken  wall  and  some  gravcRtones,  but  1  looked  in  vain  for  in- 
scriptions. I  was  tnld  by  the  kelliudii  that  about  ?  farsangs 
(if5  miles]  to  the  N.  of  this  ruined  town,  there  is  a  fort  in  the 
muuntciins,  called  Obid,  to  which  only  a  footpath  leads,  and  there, 
it  IS  said,  inscriptions  are  to  be  found.  I  must,  however,  warn 
travellers  not  to  place  too  much  reliance  on  what  is  told  them  by 
^nbe  natives,  for  1  have  often  been  led  astray  by  their  high-flown 
^^panegyrics  on  places  which  really  did  not  merit  the  trouble  of 
g;<ung  out  of  one's  way  to  see  them.  1  <lo  not  throw  out  this 
observation  with  the  intention  of  deterring  any  future  traveller 
from  following  up  the  indic:alions  he  may  glean  on  his  way ;  in 
this  compiira lively  speaking  terra  incognita,  es  ery  corner  is  niter- 

Iwing ;  and  i  only  regret  that  lime  would  not  allow  me  to  investi- 
gMe  more  minutely  these  unexplored  regions. 
Two  other  ruined  places  in  the  mountains  called  Kalasir  (Kal 
"ih  Sir?)  and  Pulii,  4  farsangs  (14  or  15  miles)  to  the  E,  are 
•aid  to  have  been  formerly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Kal'eh-Gebr, 
At  7  A.M.  1  resumed  my  journey  from  the  ruins,  leaving  to  my 
'eft  two  Imim-aidt'h.  and  reached  the  river  of  Tezeng  or  A'lai, 
Vhich  ctming  from  the  E.  runs  in  a  broad  valley  between  two 
*>ngcs  of  mountains.  Turning  lo  the  W.S.VV.  it  fertilises  the 
district  of  Beizii  on  its  lefl  bank,  whilst  on  its  opjwsile  shore  is 
the  large  village  wf  Me'idnvid,  celebrated  lor  its  rice.    The  A'lai 

■  In  Turlcfj  vulgarly  pronounoeJ  tyalij-i  (genecnll j         kiduii  &c.) 
t  ProbKlilT  'A'la  |_jU      "Uppm"  HiTet;  'AU  i>  Arabic,  tut  Uki  Ungn«gc  ii 

i  Biuch  uKd  U1I  and  near  tLe  Pcniui  Gulr. 
1  Kal'  rhi  Gcbr,  1. 1.  Gebi'i  Cnstle. 


orTezenE,  ss  well  as  the  Allar  or  Abj-lalh,*  are,  lo  all  appear-' 
ances.  alSueuU  of  the  Kunlisldn  River,  aail  join  It  la  the  plain  of. 
Ram*Hi>rmiiz.  I  believe  lliem  lo  be  the  two  tirsl  rivers  crossed 
by  Timiir  on  ieavin*  Ram-Hormuz,  which  are  denominated  hy 
bis  biographer  Slieref-ed-din  of  Yczd,  Rdm-Hormuz  and  Fei ; 
whilst  the  river  Kurdistan,  which  comes  from  Bebbebaa,  bear! 
the  naine  of  AbergUun.  ' 

Tbe  districts  of  Palek  and  Be'iz^,  tbrnugh  which  the  Allar  aoii 
Tezeng  flow,  are  reckoned  very  productive  and  consist  of  fieldi 
of  wheat  and  barley.  The  distance  from  yesterday's  descent  intii 
the  plain  as  far  as  the  villai;!e  of  Meidnvid  may  be  about  4  farsangsl 
(14  or  15  miles),  and  the  breadth  of  the  plain  frum  IJ  to  '2  far-< 
sanf[s  {3}  to  7i  miles). 

At  half  past  7  a.m.  I  waded  through  the  clear  waters  of  tb« 
Tezeng,  a  broad  and  noble  stream  with  a  hard  ^^velly  bottom: 
A  fortified  Jdneki  village  stands  on  its  right  bank,  and  another, 
surrounded  by  garilens.  on  its  left.  We  now  ascended  a  alccp> 
bill  by  a  circuitous  path,  and  entered  a  hilly  country.  The  road' 
first  led  to  the  N.,  then  turned  to  the  E.,  the  general  bearing  beingi 
by  compass  N.E.  | 

At  9  A.M.  we  came  lo  an  arched  gateway,  called  Rilbdir-Der-j 
vizehi-gecb.    It  is  an  old  budding  with  three  round  arches,  in  iba 
Sjsiinian  style ;  the  road  passes  through  the  central  gate :  at  ihff 
aides  are  vaulted  apartments,  probably  dwelling-places  for  the  [oil-, 
collectoi-s,  as  the  meaninffof  RilhdSr-DpiTiizeh(ioll  gnte)  implies. 
The  whole  range  of  low  hills  whifh  e.\leiids  Irom  hence  in  a  N.W. 
direction  towards  the  Asmari  hills  receives  its  name  from  tbii 
gate,  and  is  called  Sahrd-dervdzelii-gech.f    The  last  word  sig- 
nifies lime,  and  refers  probably  lo  the  calcireous  nature  of  these' 
hills.    It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  line  of  communication 
between  Eljmois  and  Central  Persia  was  over  these  mountains; 
and  this  mav  have  been  the  road  along  which  the  commerce  be- 
tween Arabia  and  the  East  Indies  found  its  way  in  following 
up  the  course  of  the  river  JerAhi  nr  Kurdistan  lo  Riim-Hormuz, 
from  where  it  joins  the  Kuren  near  the  town  itf  Mohammereb. 

From  Rahdar-Dervazehi-gech  the  fort  of  Mun^asht  lies  due  E.| 
Formerly  this  fort  was  in  jKtssession  of  MirzA-KumiS.  of  Beh-! 
behdn ;  but  it  has  been  given  up  by  him  to  Mohammed  Taghli 
Khdn  Bakhtiydri.  Behind  the  fort  are  the  towering  heights  of 
Mungasht,  partly  covered  with  snow:  and  in  the  same  direction 
somewhat  to  the  right,  Chebdr  Rustam  and  Kaleh  Nulla,  tha; 
residence  of  Mohammed  'AU-Khan,  chief  of  the  Teyyibi  tribe  of| 

*  Abi  Tkl^,  acaout-wallr.  T'lt  '*  tlie  oune  of  Acacia  gummilien  ftomth*' 

PeninD  Gulf  fa>  the  banki    tlie  Stnega!. 
t  The  pUin  of  tbe  lime-gale. 
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the  Kb6gilu.  Further  eastward  is  Bors  and  Dfnarijii.  Oa  this 
side  of  Mungaslit,  io  arecesg  in  the  mounlaiiis.  is  the  pretty  valley 
of  MaDgani^n,  ihroup'h  wiiicb  flows  iLe  river  of  Tala,  which  lower 
down  joins  ibe  Abi-Zerd,  near  Manjanik. 

On  reaching,  at  ihree-quarters  past  9  a.m.,  a  more  open  and 
elevated  spot,  my  fuide,  a  Hohiiie'i,nLoiu  I  had  picked  up  on  the 
road,  piiinted  out  to  ine  ilie  ruins  of  ihe  town  of  Tenenfj  (from 
which  the  river  takes  its  name),  bearing  S.E.  To  this  spot  is 
attached  a  marvellous  leeienil  about  the  virtue  of  some  talisman 
against  sn>rpicins.  and  It  is  even  now  a  plaee  of  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  i>f  Pirl  Seyyid  Beziid,  I  mention  this  circumstance,  be- 
cause Von  Haninier  mentions  a  similar  legend  relating  to  the 
town  of  Tayjib.  "  EUe  possede,"  says  this  learned  orientalist, 
"  un  talisman  conlre  les  scorpions  et  les  serpens;''  and  then 
refers  the  reader  for  further  information  to  the  '  Notices  dea 
Manuscrits  du  Roi,'  torn.  ii.  p.  d44.' 

I  have  a  notion  that  the  town  of  Tayyib  may  be  (raced  to  this 
neighbour hrjod.  Wo  have  just  seen  that  the  Tcyyibi,  a  division 
of  the  Kho^'ilii  tribe,  live  in  the  adjacent  mountains:  there  is 
therefore  a  coincidence  in  the  name  as  well  as  in  the  tradition. 
There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, for  though  I  could  take  no  astronomical  observations  on  the 
rond,  yet  judging  by  the  map,  I  must  have  been  at  the  lime  some 
degrees  to  the  S.  of  33°  N.  assigned  to  Tayyib  in  the  Ji'bdn 
Nuraa  t  There  is  likewise  a  Teib  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  near 
Wasit. 

My  Behme'i  cicerone,  who  seemed  versed  in  ancient  lore,  made 
■ne  sensible  that  I  was  treading  on  the  classic  ground  where 
Ruslem  of  old  had  his  mews  or  stables.  For  a  proof  of  the 
assertion,  there  was  the  identical  manger  out  of  which  Rashk  used 
to  eat  his  provender  (some  huge  stones  piled  up  and  joined  by 
cement)  ;  and  as  a  further  proof  what  an  immense  animal  he  must 
have  been,  my  Behnie'i  friend  ]>ointed  l  ery  seriously  lo  a  thick 
stump  of  an  old  oak,  some  50  vards  distant,  to  which  it  appears 
the  bind  legs  of  Rashk  bad  been  fastened.  J  In  face  of  such 
evidence  how  coutd  any  doubts  remain  ?  1  allude  lo  this  conver- 
sation, alihuugh  it  may  seem  trivial  :  I  mention  it  as  serving  to 
throw  light  on  the  state  of  the  kuowlcdi;e  among  these  rude  tribes. 
This  Behine'i,  whom  1  have  so  unceremoniously  introduced,  was  a 
l(^id.§  or  foot -messenger,  sent  on  an  errand  from  his  fastnesses  to 
the  camp  of  the  Bakhciyari  chief.    His  only  provision  for  the 


*  \uii  Hummvr  i  Memoin  on  Pcnia.  Cranilated  hj  Buoii  de  Nercial. 
t  JtlUii  NuRii,  p.  2b3.    Sm  ltecui;il  lie  Vgyogost  de  M6moim  par  la  Sociiti  de 
Otoi^ptiie,  torn.  ii.  jioit  ii.  p.  333. 

The  Uunea  in  Pcnia  have  gviieially  tlieir  liiiid  lejis  chaiaed  Id  tbe  ground. 
Vtilgarly  tpeh    ciruid    by  Anglo- Indiana. 
VOL.  XIII.  K 
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journey  was  a  liag  filled  willi  the  moist  flour  or  r.iw  paste  of  the 
acorn,  which  he  very  i>li!igingtj  offered  me  to  taste,  anil  was  sur- 
prised at  my  not  relishing  it.  In  the  Bakhtiydri  mountains  it 
forms  the  principal  food  of  the  wandering  tribes,  *  Their  women 
gather  the  acorns  as  they  drop  ripe  from  the  trees,  and  bruise  them 
between  two  slunes  in  order  to  extract  the  bitter  juice,  they  then 
wash  and  dry  the  flour  in  the  sun.  and  this  is  the  whole  process. 
They  bake  cilces  of  it  or  eat  the  paste  raw,  and  find  it  very 
palatable  and  nutritious. 

After  a  tedious  march  of  2i  hours  over  the  high  and  uneven 
country  of  the  Snhril-gechi-dervdzeh,  we  began  the  steep  descent 
into  the  plain,  liaving  Mungasht  to  the  E  S.E.,  the  road  before  ui 
leading  due  N.  At  II  a.m.  we  crossed  the  river  Tala,  coming 
from  the  valley  of  Mangan6n  on  the  S.S.E.,  and  in  half  an  hour 
reached  the  ruins  of  Manjanikf  in  D4ghi  Malek.  The  clear 
waters  of  tbe  A'bi-Zerd  (yellow  water)  wash  the  high  banks  on 
which  those  ruina  lie  scattered  in  great  confusion  and  to  a  rast 
extent.  Close  to  the  ford  of  the  river  is  an  i3i>lated  hill  crowned 
by  an  Imim-zddeb,  and  up  to  the  top  of  the  bill  runs  a  wall. 
Here  may  have  been  a  fortress  in  the  flourishing  days  of  Man- 
janik,  as  it  commands  tlie  city,  hut  excepting  a  few  walls,  some 
loi)se  stones,  and  the  old  Imam-zddch  before  menlioned,  no 
other  vestiges  remain.  Perhaps  this  was  the  hillock  pointed  oul 
to  Mnjiir  Rctwlinson  as  being  an  artiliciul  mound,  and  taken  hy 
bim  for  a  monument  of  the  Babylonian  era.  The  ruins  of  th« 
town  are  certainly  very  extensive,  but  do  not  appear  lo  have  any 
claim  to  a  remoter  age  than  that  of  the  Sas^nides,  Very  likely 
Manjam'k  was  inhabited  in  the  days  of  the  Atdbegs,  and  even 
later,  as  some  hotiaes  are  still  In  a  tolerable  slate  of  preservation 
and  inhabited  by  the  I'liyats  of  BAghi-Malek  of  the  Lur-ztngen^h 
tribe.  These  houses  consist  generally  of  one  story  with  a  vaulted 
roof  and  round  arched  doorways,  without  windows,  and  hare 
rarely  more  than  one  front  room  and  a  small  recess,  such  as 
one  meets  in  Persian  caravan ser&is.  The  common  materials  are 
freestone,  wilh  a  profusion  of  white  mortar  and  very  rougb 
masonry. 

At  the  distance  of  1  or  I J  farsang  to  the  W.N.W.,  near  tbe 
hills,  some  other  ruins  are  visible.  They  go  by  the  name  of 
Argavin  (crimson),  but  1  could  not  ascertain  any  particulars 
about  them.  The  river  A'bi-Zerd,  forcing  its  way  through  stu- 
pendous rocks  close  lo  the  E.J  of  Manjanik,  runs  in  the  dirccliun 


*  Tlie  Bellole,  oi  scam  of  the  Quercm  lullou,  u  munb  tataa  in  Spain,  and  thai  of 
tbe  Querent  Gr}{i1opa  is  very  ^mtat^tile. — R. 

-)  0[  MuiiKiuiik,  froin  lliGtirwk  MsT-jiKiiir,  Mangsnilcoii.  Tb«  Arab/ wu  anciailly 
pronounced     ax  in  guJ  J. 

I  W.  according  lo  Map  in  Geogt.  Jour.,  vol.  i».  p.  20. 
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of  ArgavAn,  where  il  unites  with  ihc  Tala  and  two  other  streams 
comipg  from  the  N.  aiiil  N.E.,  and  iheti  loses  itself  among  the 
Gech  iiiQunUins.  Copper  coins  are  sometimes  found  here  among 
the  ruins,  bul  not  withstanding  my  fair  promises  of  remuneration, 
if  some  were  brought  to  me,  I  was  not  lucky  enough  to  procure 
aar. 

Having  satisfied  my  curiosity  as  far  as  time  would  allow,  I  re- 
sumed my  journey,  and  crossing  at  1  p.m.  the  Abi-Zerd  at  the 
base  of  the  mount  above  describeil,  I  rode  to  a  dilapidated  build- 
ing wo  stories  high,  close  to  the  ieft  bank  of  the  tributary  to  the 
Abi-Zerd.  I  was  pressed  for  time  and  could  not  take  a  sketch  of 
h.  and  do  not  perfectly  recollect  whether  the  windows  and  door- 
ways had  a  round  or  a  pointed  arch — a  feature  which  distinguishes 
the  Sasanian  from  the  Arabic  architecture.  Baghi-Malek  is  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  district,  and  deserves  the  name  it  bears  of 
the  King's  Garden.  It  has  groves  uf  oak,  and  near  to  the  ruined 
structure  just  mentioned,  a  village  surrounded  with  orcharda. 
The  fields  are  well  cultivated  :  the  chief  produce  is  tobacco  for  the 
Persian  Kalyiin.  Here  too  are  some  pUnts  of  the  piydzi-'unsul ; 
bol  on  crossing  the  river  (at  half  past  I  p.m.)  the  vegetation 
ceases,  and  ilry  stony  soil  prevails. 

At  2  i-.M.  we  ascended  a  hill,  and  in  half-an-hour  came  down 
on  the  plain  of  Kale'h  Till,*  which  place  I  reached  at  3  p.m. 
The  fort  stands  on  a  hillock,  and  is  surroundeil  at  its  base  by 
bovels  thatched  with  reed.  All  was  life  and  nnimalion  as  1  passed 
through  the  narrow  streets  and  moved  slowly  up  the  path  lo  the 
fort.  It  was  a  modey  scene  and  highly  interesting  to  me;  my 
appearance  must  have  been  a  novel  sight  to  these  wild  children  of 
nature,  who  appeared  all  amazement  ai  seeing  a  Frengi  in  a  dress 
so  different  from  their  own.  1  here  found  an  Englishman,  Mr. 
Layard.  who  had  adopted  the  costume  of  the  country,  whose 
acquainiarice  I  had  made  before  at  HamadSn,  and  whom  I  had 
met  laiierly  at  Behbehin.  I  learned  from  him  that  Mohammed 
Tagbi  Kh4n,  the  chief  of  Kal'eh  Tul.  was  encamped  at  Mai- Amir, 
to  receive  the  governor  of  Ispahan,  Luiist^n,  and  'Arabistan,  and 
who  was  coming  with  an  armed  force  to  inspect  the  tW'O  latter 
provinces.  We  therefore  agreed  to  set  OHt  on  the  following 
morning  to  the  Bakhtiyiri  camp. 

Febniartj  Isf. — The  disUnce  from  Tfil  lo  Mal-Ami'r  is  by 
eslimate4  farsangs  (19  miles).  The  road  is  circuitous:  a  narrow 
and  difficult  pass  through  the  mountains  shortens  the  way  by 
atrnut  a  farsang.  We  moved  about  1^  hour  in  the  direction  of 
N.W.  across  a  plain,  baring  lo  the  right  a  high  chain  of  moun- 


•  Tll!,>. «.  Long. 
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tains,  and  lo  the  left  a  succession  of  lower  ridpres.  On  the  road 
we  passed  close  to  a  burying- pi  ace  with  a  number  of  while  tomb- 
stones. The  fig'ure  of  a  lion  rudely  sculptured  from  the  same 
material  is  placed  oD  the  tombs,  and  seems  to  be  the  favourite 
funeral  ornament  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  the  black  ram 
found  in  the  old  cemeteries  near  Tabriz  was  in  that  of  Azerbeigin. 

We  uexi  entered  a  defile,  or  narrow  valley,  in  the  hills,  which 
brought  us,  after  an  hour's  ride,  Ui  another  plain  called  Halegiin, 
on  which  are  ruins  belonging  evidently  to  two  widely  different 
eras.  I  very  much  tjuesUon,  however,  whether  the  town  of 
E'idej  slood  here,  as  the  extent  of  the  more  ancient  ruins  is  not 
very  considerable.  Indeed  the  only  really  ancient  relic  of  any 
consequence  is  a  four-cornered  space,  surrounded  by  a  mound  or 
high  wall  of  earth,  and  having  round  the  inner  court  a  succession 
of  vaulted  cells,  similar  to  what  one  meets  in  old  Persian  caravan- 
ierais,*  hut  on  a  larger  scale.  It  may,  perhaps,  have  been  a 
similnr  structure  to  the  cells  which  Ihn  Batiita.  in  his  travels 
through  the  dominions  of  the  Alabegs  of  Luri-Buzurg,  says  he 
found  at  each  station  uf  the  road.')' 

1  likewise  searched  here  for  some  traces  of  the  celebrated 
bridge  of  H^rahzad,  or  Jarzid,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by 
the  mother  of  ArdasMr,  but  without  success.^ 

The  ruins  of  the  second  class  are  quite  mwlern.  They  were 
inhabited  by  Hasan-Khan,  former  chief  of  the  Bakhlivi5ri-Che- 
hdrleng,  who  resided  here  some  twenty  years  ago  (in  IM2I).  before 
he  was  treacherously  put  lo  tlealh  by  his  kinsman  Mohammed 
Taghi  Khin,  to  whose  camp  I  was  now  proceeding.  Close  to 
the  ruined  residence  of  the  murdered  chief  is  the  village  of 
Halegiin,  inhabited  by  the  Jdneki  tribe. 

We  forded  the  river  of  Halegun,  otherwise  called  Shah-ruben, 
an  insignificant  stream  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  turning  to 
the  E.  entered  on  the  great  plain  of  Mal-Amir,  and  reached  the 
tents  of  the  mountaineers.  The  plain  of  Mil-Amir  (Command- 
er's wealih)  is  above  2  farsangs  (7  milesj  in  length  from  S.  lo  N., 
and  in  some  parts  nearly  '2  farsangs  in  breadth.  It  is  surrounded 
by  hills,  the  highest  chain  of  which  lies  to  the  N.E.,  and  esteods 
southward  to  the  Mungasht  hills.  Mal-Amir  has  fiae  greea 
meailnws,  nnd  is  watered  by  several  mountain-streams;  it  has  also 
two  lakes  called  Shait-bends  (Shore-dykes),  one  on  the  N.W, 
and  the  other  on  the  E.  side  of  the  plain  ;  but  I  was  told  that  they 


*  Al,  Tor  etomple,  at  Deir  (can*ent),  in  llie  detcrt  berweeii  Vevimln  arid  Kuro,  on 
tbc  ancient  line  orcommunicdtioii  l>e(tvHn  ]<fa!;fi.ti  Atiil  tlifl  OiB|iiAu  (tturiiicei. 
f-  See  Trateli  of  Ibn  Buliila.  chup.  lii.,  tiaiiil.  I,y  Lrt. 

f  It  will  be  Ken  in  ibe  Bf^uel  tlittt,  od  r«1iimiii)j  lu  Ihii  iput,  I  did  find  llie  bLiltiai 
of  a  bridge  oil  tbe  left  bank,  of  tberiier,  whicb  rum  ctoM  to  the  walU  af  Halegun. 
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are  sometimes  dried  up.  Zakharijfi  Knzvim'  speaks  olL  a  lake  in 
these  parts,  which  he  calls  'Amin-al-bawwab,*  ()ji-'(hi9  plain 
are  several  arlificial  inuunds  of  different  sizes,  one  of-lflilch  may 
'be  ciimpared  in  height  with  the  g^rand  mpund  at  Slivisli.  near 
Dizfiil.  It  lies  J  of  a  farsang  l<>  the  E.  of  some  natural  cave^^n 
Ihe  hdis,  where  I  found  very  curious  remains  of  antiquity  .•'t'he 
lesser  cave  to  the  riglit  has  some  huge  stones  cemented  togrtlttj-,*. 
which  ma\'  have  served  fur  the  base  to  an  allar — I  shall  preseilllj** 
explain  the  reason  which  makes  me  think  so.  In  the  morrf,- 
■pacious  cavern  on  the  left  of  this  one.  are  two  colossal  figures  f  ■ 
■culptured  on  the  wail,  but  almost  entirely  obliterated  hy  the 
water  oozing  through  the  crevices  of  the  rock  by  the  consequent 
dampness  of  the  cave.  An  immense  inscription,  which  lakes  up 
nearly  the  whole  space  between  the  figures,  has  suffered  equally 
irom  the  same  causes.  One  of  the  figures  is  represented  in  pro- 
file, and  luuks  towards  the  smaller  cave,  where  I  presume  the 
altar  must  have  sIo<k1.  with  his  hands  clasped,  and  in  what  seems 
to  be  an  attitude  of  adoration.  The  outlines  of  the  figure  are  in 
good  proportion,  and  1  thought  I  could  discern  someamiw-headed 
char.iciers  on  las  short  garment.  The  figure  to  the  left  is  less 
graceful,  and  has  Its  face  turned  full  to  the  beholder.  It  has 
fronting  you  a  long  beard  ending  in  two  curls,  and  a  luck  of  hair 
/ailing  down  the  shoulders,  somewhat  in  the  Hebrew  fashion. 
Xhe  inscription  I  have  just  alluded  to  consists  of  33  lines,;]:  from 
8  to  10  feet  in  lergth.  It  is  in  arrow-headed  characters,  but  so 
much  injured  by  the  oozing  of  water  through  the  rock  and  along 
ihe  side  of  the  wall,  that,  though  I  scrambled  up  to  have  a  nearer 
view  of  it,  1  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  making  a  copy. 

On  the  opposite  side,  or  to  the  right  of  the  smaller  cave,  are 
two  more  bas-reliefs  on  the  external  face  of  the  rock,  and  these  are 
in  a  much  better  state  of  preservation  than  the  former,  owing  lo 
the  stone  on  which  they  are  sculptured  being  harder.  The  Aire- 
most  consists  of  the  figures  of  a  man  and  woman,  with  a  child 
between  them.  Their  arms  are  folded,  and  their  faces,  but  not 
their  whole  bodies,  turned  in  profile  towards  the  altar.  The  man 
is  broad -shouldered,  and  has  a  beard;  he  has  an  angular  cap  on, 
and  is  dressed  in  a  tunic,  which  does  not  reach  below  the  knee, 
with  short  sleeves,  like  the  felt  coats  which  are  worn  at  this  day 
by  the  Iliyats.  The  head  of  the  female  figure  is  carefully  and 
tastefully  worked  out;  the  features  are  delicate  and  regular,  and 
the  head-dress  somewhat  resembles  the  chaste  style  of  the  Grecian 
statues. 


'  Uylfuliroke.  limes  Peiuca,  pp.  25,  31. 

t3«  plate  Litl.  E. 
Tbe  ilili  witb  a  cuiiciforni  iuKtiption  on  lb«  great  moand  at  ShAih  W  tlie  uma 

Dumbci  of  linn. 
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'i'he  nc(^  bia-rclicf  lias  in  front  the  figures  of  ino  adult  m&lej 
and  two.i1y_[,tlrc-n.  anil  in  the  rear  the  figure  of  a  female.  The^ 
are  a)l''i^n<"il  the  sarnc  way.  pointing,  apparenlly,  with  tbeiz 
fingeu'ioftartls  the  altar.  The  foremost  is  dressetl  nearly  in  thfl 
same  l^'hion  as  llie  male  figure  in  the  previous  group ;  the  secona 
has^. round  cap,  surh  as  is  worn  at  the  prescut  day  by  some  a| 
•t'tK_  Dakhtiyuri,  and  made  of  felt.  The  head-dress  of  the  feroal^j 
■f^tnbles  the  high  turban  of  the  Jewish  women.  This  spol 
■''bears  the  name  of  Shikoftchi-Suleun^n,*  according  to  the  MussdI^ 
.'mdns,  from  a  third  cave  in  n  hich  arc  interred  the  mortal  reniaioi 
of  Suleiman,  the  tutor  and  friend  of  HeszreU  All-  In  the  nrenM 
before  the  caves,  and  on  the  slope  which  extends  down  into  tb^ 
plain,  there  are  numerous  remains  of  habitations.  The  houseri 
must  have  been  crowded  one  above  the  other ;  and  I  had  obserred 
a  similar  apjiearance  at  K'aleh-Gebr,|  They  are  probably  of  the 
Sisdiiian  era.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  bricks ;  alt 
the  buihiinga  are  of  freestone,  cemented  with  a  very  hard  whiiislj 
plaster.  On  tiie  plain,  fragments  of  this  slone  and  mortar  lit 
scattered  about  to  a  vast  extent;  atul  here  Eidej,  perhaps| 
once  stood.  J 

Four  fursanga  ( ]  b  miles)  to  the  N.  of  Mai-Amir,  beyond  the 
high  range  of  mountains,  is  Shushan,  on  the  river  Kurcn.  in  iht 
district  of  Din^run ;  but  as  time  did  not  allow  me  to  visit  thai 
interesting  spot,  anil  as  Mr.  Layard  has  given  a  description  of  itJ 
I  shall  not  dwell  un  this  subject.  I  have  only  to  observe  that  od 
my  return  to  'Fehrdn  I  was  informed  by  a  Bakhliydri  chief  ol'  th^ 
tieftleng  tribe,  of  the  existence  of  a  cavern  in  the  rock  1  day'i 
march  (W.)  from  Shusbiin  and  2  from  Sh6shter.  At  the  cnlranc« 
of  this  cave  or  labyrinth  are  B<ime  sculptured  figures  to  the  rigbi 
and  left  of  a  long  inscription,  which,  according  to  the  descriptio^ 
of  my  informant,  must  be  in  the  arrow-headed  character. 

As  the  causeways,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  J^ddeh) 
Altibeg,  or  the  high  road  of  the  Atabegs.  is  m  the  ticinity  ol 
M(SI-Amlr.  and  has  been  in  part  visited  by  me,  I  may  ventuMt 
here  lo  offer  some  remarks  on  it. 

The  great  line  of  communication  which  existed  Iroui  the 

■  QuBffe,  SliikiS,  "  the  cBvr  uf "  f 

-f  In  <piijg  and  durtug  ihc  rumy  kiuod,  a  lieautiful  cOKAiJe  niihea  dawn  from  Ilri 
rop  or  the  hill  bftwoeii  tbe  Imi  luu-mliefn,  oiiJ  miiil  pccHut  a  apliMiilid  (peciadlk 
Sioiilsr  oucikdH  itre  lu  b«  uwn  iti  Elbun  cbaiu.  Ihetr  a  one  at  Pit-K'sl^,  in  tW 
Sbemiiam  muuiituliii,  iiol  far  Tioni  Telic&n.  wlilch  the  lute  FR'h-'AlS-ShUi  uKd  to  ii4 
in  aTiinmn  lu  siijuy  tbp  cooiueji  a*  well  lu  llio  Ijeatity  of  (lie  ipot.  Another  wntrtfj} 
otcuni  belwwii  tlie  incjiiiitaiii  villnsr-s  of  Kend  nnci  Soleygiii,  4  fiininiigs  ( IS  niilm  ftort 
Tehran.  'I'heie  ii  likewiw  a  ipleiiijid  cssciiile  on  the  rund  to  MLiEiiuderlu,  oDn  ilat 
icenilhiK  tlw  Gadiik  pan  ;  and  une  or  two  mnrc  ou  the  way  from  Isfidiiu  >o  tbt  diftricH 

Clitbit  Moghal  ajid  FptJctuti,  EieEir  tlie  UjikliElyaH  mouutmnb.  \ 

\  Sm  "Jounial  Drtlie  Koyal  GeD^]ihiciil  Society  of  London,"  rol.  aii..,  roithl 
yeat  1  nil.  \ 
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moKst  ages  between  Susiana  and  Cenlral  Persia,  lay  across  a 
chain  of  mountains,  which  are  n  (wntinuation  of  ihc  Z.-ig^ros,  but  as 
the  road  prescnteil  man?  difficulties  on  account  of  the  rutigedness 
of  the  country,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  this  circumstance 
must  have  early  allracted  the  nttenlins  of  the  rulers  of  Elymaia, 
and  BUfTpesIcd  the  idea  of  renderin|^  it  more  practicable  ;  we  con- 
sequently find  that  the  steepest  ascents  and  descents  of  the  moun- 
tains are  paml  with  hu^e  blocks  of  hewn  sume.  The  pavement 
may  he  from  B  to  9  feel  in  breadth  ;  and  between  every  fifteen  or 
twenty  blocks,  broad  slabs  of  stone  are  laid  across  the  way  to  keep 
the  intermediate  masonry  firm.  These  are,  as  it  were,  the  liua- 
tures  of  the  causeway-  Although  this  pavement  is  now  in  some 
places  much  dilapidated,  ii  is  on  the  whole  in  bettor  preservation 
than  the  much  more  modern  causeway  of  'Abbds  the  Great,  in 
Miizanderiin.  This  can  be  easilv  accounted  for.  The  pavement 
of  'Abbdg  has  given  way  more  rapidly  on  account  of  the  more 
yielding  *>i)  on  which  it  was  erected,  and  the  greater  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere  neHr  the  Caspian.  The  colossal  character  of  the 
causeway  nameil  Jaddehi  Atabeg  induces  me  to  refer  its  con- 
ttruclion  to  a  remote  period.  The  Atjlbegs  of  Luri-Bunurg.  wo 
lenm  from  Ihn  Balul^,*  were  only  petty  rulers  in  this  district 
under  the  Sultitns  of  Irik.  and  therefore  not  likely  lo  have  been 
the  authors  of  so  vast  an  undertaking.  Possibly  they  may  hove 
repaired  the  nmd.  having  lo  use  it  whenever  ihey  went  to  pay 
their  court  to  their  lipge  loni  nt  Isfalidn.f  hence  it  may  have 
been  called  the  road  of  the  Aiiibegs.  In  a  more  detailed  account 
of  my  travels  through  this  part  <if  Persia,  i  shall  point  out  the 
^at  resemblance  the  Jaddelii  AtSbeg  bears  to  the  liidder-road 
described  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  Having  little  time  to  spare,  1 
resolved,  instead  of  visiting  Shushler.  to  return  to  Isfahan  by  the 
Jiddehi  Alabeg.  but  after  the  first  day's  march  I  leametl  that 
the  passage  was  closed  for  the  season,  by  heavy  falls  of  snow  in 
the  mountains,  and  all  communication  precluded  till  the  return 
of  spring ;  I  had  ihereforo  lo  retrace  my  sleps  and  fake  the  cir- 
cuitous road  over  'Arablslin  and  Lurisiin,  in  iwder  lo  return  to 
Tehran.  I  obtained  frtim  a  Bakhtiyirf  chief  the  following  list  of 
stations  on  the  Jaddehi  At.lbeg,  between  MSl-Amir  and  IsfahSn. 
The  road  was  found  practicable  by  the  governor  of  Isfahan,  who 
brought  wiih  him  across  the  mountains  two  field-pieces,  six- 

From  Mdl-Amfr  to  Cheh^r-Deh,  or  Knl'eh-medreseh. 
Dohi-diz, 
Revir 
Helusad. 


pounders 


*  Sfe  chAp.  vii,.  Iraijfllated  by  Prufpuur  l>>e. 
t  Ibn  Baldtli,  chap.  rii.  in  lif  t  tmmUrioD. 
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From  Mil-Amir  to  Armen. 
,,  LurJegun. 

„         „  Feldf!  {probably  Pellaiu  in  Mr.  Arrow- 

smiib's  map). 
„  Semirao. 
„         „  K^n',  or  In  Kumisbeh,  and  from  thence  hy 

the  usiml  road  to  Isfali&n. 

I  shall  now  shortly  state  the  direction  I  took  orniss  the  moun- 
tains from  Mal-Ami'r  to  Sbtishtcr,  where  1  arrived  on  the  lourlb 
day.  The  distanre  in  a  direct  line  (due  W.)  is  not,  I  presume, 
more  than  Mi  farsan^  (611  milcsj  ;  the  windings  of  the  road  will 
add  4  or  5  Tarsan^^s  (I'J  miles)  more. 

Two  roads  lend  from  Mdl-Amir  to  Shdshter:  the  first  over 
Kal'eh-Tiil,  Tauleh.  and  Gugird  ;*  the  second  straight  across  the 
mountains,  joining  the  former  road  near  Kb^ri-Shutur-Z&r.  1 
rbose  the  latter,  bemuse  it  enabled  me  to  gain  a  day.  and  at  the 
same  lime  to  explore  an  unknown  part  of  the  country.  The  other 
road  bad  already  been  described  by  Major  Rawlinson. 

7lfi. — I  left  the  camp  of  the  governor  of  IsfaLdn  and  of  the 
BakbtijarC  thief,  at  a  quarter  past  12,  and  proceeded  by  the 
plain  of  MSI- Amir  in  a  s()uihern  direction  for  three-quarters  I'f  an 
hour;  and  then  turning  to  VV.S.VV.  by  W.,  proceeded  in  that 
direction  three-quarters  of  an  hour  more  ;  at  ilie  end  of  this  lime 
reached  the  river  of  Sb&h-ruben.  which  1  bad  crossed  before  on 
my  way  from  Kal'eh-Tiil.  1  here  discovered  on  the  left  bank 
some  brick  masonry,  probably  the  buitrcsses  of  a  bridge.  The 
insignificant  appearance  of  the  stream  made  me  doubt  at  first 
whether  so  stupendous  a  bridge  as  Zakbariyil- Kazvini  describes 
tliat  of  Jarzdd,  or  Harah^ad,  could  have  been  necessary ;  but  this 
author's  observation  that  the  river  swells  lo  a  great  extent  during 
the  rainy  season  and  when  the  snow  melts  in  the  mountains  (a 
fact  which  was  corruborateil  lo  me  by  the  natives),  reconciled  me 
to  the  idea  that  tbc  bridge  of  Jarz^d  might  have  stood  here. 
I'his  supposition  acquires  a  still  greater  degree  of  probabdiiy  when 
we  consider  that  the  great  caravan-road  between  Susiana  and 
Media  must  have  passed  this  way.  Close  to  the  remains  are  tbe 
ruins  of  Hnlegun. 

Here  the  rood  turns  first  lo  W.N.W.  and  then  to  the  W.,  whilst 
the  river  flows  in  a  N.W.  direction  ttiwards  Pir-i-ShSh-ruben-mal- 
Sey'idi,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  Mussulmans,  reported  to 
contain  some  aiicient  ruins.  I  was  also  assured  that  at  Niiiergi, 
somenhat  to  the  right  of  ihe  former  place,  there  arc  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  luwn.  1  believe  that  by  lollowing  the  ciurse  of  the 
river  .Shdh-ruben  lo  its  confluence  with  ihe  Kuren,  the  inquisitive 


*  Gulgir  ill  Ur.  ItawliiKoii'i  iiula. 
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traveller  would  fiDcl  objects  to  repay  tbe  investi^tion ;  because 
the  valley  in  which  it  flows  appears  green  and  fertile  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  and  must  have  been  at  a.11  times  the  favourite  re- 
sort, from  the  contrast  it  aflurds  to  the  barren  rocks  that  sur- 
round it. 

To  tlie  left  of  Niitergi  is  the  village  of  Ablah.  Close  to  the 
road  we  passed  by  a  square  building  called  Kuruk,  a.nd  a  burying- 
place  full  nf  while  lions,  which  serve  as  tombstones. 

After  traversing  a  hdly  country  and  crossing  the  river  of  Duruv, 
also  a  tributary  of  the  Kuren.  we  struck  lo  the  S.W.,  and  alighted 
for  the  niglit  at  a  Bakhtiyari  encampment  of  the  Tembi  tribe, 
having  travelled  3  or  3^  fursangs  {\  \  miles). 

%th. — We  started  at  a  quarter  past  6  a.m.  The  mad  led  W., 
over  very  steep  hills,  partly  burren,  partly  covered  wiih  oaks  iind 
the  kiih-njir.  An  hour  brougbl  us  to  a  precipitous  dascent  into 
the  valley  of  Murdelil.  in  which  some  piilcbes  of  ground  are  culti- 
vated by  the  Janeki  of  the  Arab-Gomish  tribe;  the  rest  is  all  a 
slaty  rock,  the  counirv  wild  and  mountainous.  At  9  we  reached 
another  valley,  with  s()me  springs  of  fresh-waler  and  a  mineral 
spring.  Several  fragments  of  stone  and  niuriur  were  scattered 
here  and  there;  and  some  gravestones  denoted  that  this  place 
had  once  been  inhabited.  We  crossed  the  Duruv  (likewise  called 
Murdelil)  several  times  :  its  water  is  brackish.  Near  at  han<i, 
on  the  left,  were  the  lofty  and  precipitous  heights  of  the  Asmfiri 
bills,  formed  principally  of  black  slate.  Two  hours  more  brought 
us  la  the  north-western  extremity  of  this  chain,  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  a  sulphurous  spring.  Having  no  thermometer  with  me, 
I  could  not  ascertain  its  degree  of  heat ;  but  I  found  the  water 
pleasantly  warm  for  bathing.  The  opposite,  south-eastern,  ex- 
tremity of  Kuhi-Asmiri  I  had  seen  from  Manjanik ;  so  that  the 
wliole  extent  of  it,  from  S.E.  lo  N.W.,  may  be  estimated  at  from 
5  to  6  farsangs  ['2'^^  miles).  If  is  distinguishable  from  the  sur- 
rounding mountains  by  its  height  and  black  colour,  bemg  almost 
entirely  of  slaie,  while  the  other  hills  are  calcareous.  A  plain, 
bounded  at  its  northern  extremity  by  a  snony  range  of  mountains, 
lay  on  our  right.  On  turning  the  angle  of  Kiihi-Asmiri  we  en- 
tered on  the  plain  of  Giigird.  and.  advancing  in  a  S.W.  direction, 
soon  arrived  at  some  ruined  buildings,  of  Ireesljine,  with  vaulted 
rooms ;  probably  of  the  Sasnnian  era.  To  the  S.  of  this  spot,  at 
the  distance  of  a  farsang,  I  descried  another  building  in  the  plain, 
and  was  told,  by  some  BakliLiv^ri  guides  whom  I  had  picked  up 
on  the  road,  that  I  should  find  lliere  the  ruius  of  an  ancient 
temple,  with  while  marble  columns,  together  with  inscriptions  and 
carvings  on  stone.  With  the  cheering  prospect  of  such  ft  rich 
antiijuarian  harvest  before  me.  1  did  not  mind  making  a  great 
detour;  though  my  new  acquaintances  would  not  consent  to  ac- 
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company  me,  My  illusory  anticipntions  were  soon  dissipal«d  on 
a  nearer  inspection  :  !  found  only  a  descried  Imt'ini-zSdeti.  some 
gravestones,  wilb  some  Persic  and  Arabic  inscriplions.  and  a  con- 
siderable space  of  ground  strewed  over  with  sione  and  morlar :  the 
relics  of"  some  small  town  or  extensive  village,  which,  tOErether 
with  ils  former  inhabitants,  was  now  crumbling  into  dust.  The 
soil  of  the  plain  of  Guftird  is  clayey,  and  produces  wheal.  «hicb 
is  sown  in  December,  and  reaped  in  March,  before  tbe  vprnal 
ef[uinox.  When  the  rams  are  abuntlant,  the  harvest  yields  from 
10  to  15  grains  fiir  I. 

The  road  leadiniir  from  Tauleh  joins  that  along  which  we  were 
travelling  at  the  foot  of  some  gjpsum  hills  at  the  eslremily  of  the 
plain,  which  is  about  '2  farsangs  (7  miles)  in  breadth.  These 
hills  are  not  Bleep,  and  are  the  continnation  of  the  Kiihi-Gecb, 
which  I  bad  cruised  on  the  other  side  of  Manjanik.  Their  di- 
rertitm  is  from  S.  E.  to  N.W.,  parallel  to  the  Asmdri  ridgfl.  We 
cleared  these  hills  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour;  forded  a  mnun- 
lain  stream  full  of  reeds,  and  flowing  from  N.  to  S.  I  look  op 
my  Cfuariers  for  the  night  at  tlie  hospitable  lent  of  nn  old  Janekf. 
who  was  encamped  with  bis  tribe  in  the  plain  of  Kh&ri-Shulur- 

Z&T. 

I  learned  from  my  host  that  the  Jdneki  are  divided  into  tbe 
following  tribes : —  the  Gugirdi.  at  Khdri-Shutnr-Z^r  and 
Gfigird  ;  the  Makavcndi.  at  Jiird.  near  Tauleh ;  the  'Arab- 
Ooniish,  between  Mil-Amir  and  Gugird;  the  Mumbeni.  near 
the  snowy  range  to  the  N. ;  and  the  Bulve'is,  near  Kal'di  Till. 

Tauleh  lies  G  farsangs  (2'2  miles)  S.E.  from  Khari-Sbutur- 
Zix ;  and  ihe  river  Kuren  a  day's  journey  to  the  N. 

9M.~-We  proceeded  to  Bcit^vend,  7  farsangs  f'26  miles),  at 
first  due  VV'.,  and  then  N.W.  The  snowy  summits  of  Mungii«bl 
receded  to  the  S.E.  An  hour's  journey  br<iught  us  io  the  bonn- 
dary  of  ihe  .Idneki  c-ounlry  and  ShusUier.  To  tbe  ris;ht  of  the  line 
of  road  was  the  chain  of  Kiilii-Gech,  and  lo  the  left  Kubi-SiT^h. 
.Behind  the  latter  range  dwell  the  Arabs  of  the  Mesi-Ileni  Iribe. 
The  Giinduzlii,*  an  AfsbAr  tribe,  also  cross  to  that  aide  in  winter, 
and  approach  tbe  valley  of  ibe  Kuven  in  summer.  After  3  hours' 
march  from  Khuri-Shutur-Ziir.  we  left  im  our  right  a  road  which 
leads  also  E.,  across  Kl^bi-Gech  to  Gugird  ;  and  passing  tbe 
CUlliTatcd  ground  of  Sheker-ftb  (sugar- water),  we  forded  the 
river  ShiiriBb-ab  several  tunes.  The  country  is  undulating.  We 
next  passed  along  an  elevated  ground  covered  with  kuh-n^r.  and 
passed  a  tepeh,^  or  mound,  surrounded  wilb  some  old  tomb- 


*  t^jJj^  C''8J'''8*"  People),  a  Turfciih 

f  Tfpcli,  Bpdl  and  prnuouucfd  "lappali"  Ly  Major  Ranlinun,  a  tbe  Tuikuli  word 
Tot  hillock  or  tuDiului. — R. 
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stones.  Tbia  district,  as  well  as  Shcker-ab,  belongs  to  the  Giin- 
duzlu  tribe. 

At  Beitavend,  which  we  reariieil  after  a  march  of  7  hours,  wc 
found  the  village  deserted,  the  inhabiuints  having  fled  into  the 
mouniaius  as  soon  as  ihey  learned  that  the  governor  of  Isfahan 
was  to  pass  with  his  troops  in  that  direction  on  his  way  to  Shuster 
and  Dizfui.  Beitavend  is  situated  at  the  f(xjl  of  the  gvpsum  hills, 
and  surrounded  by  green  fields  and  meadows,  through  which  runs 
a  rivulet  coming  from  the  mountains  to  the  right,  which  I  had 
crossed  in  approaching  the  place  :  the  water  is  brackish.  The 
village  consists  of  about  100  neat  and  clean  houses,  with  an  imam- 
zadeh  on  the  top  of  a  hillock.  I  learned,  from  an  old  dervish, 
that  the  Mesh-hedi  Suleiindn  Kuchiik  (i.  e.  place  of  martyrdom  of 
Solomon  the  Little),  mentioned  by  Major  Hawlmson.  is  4  farsangs 
(15  miles)  distant  from  Beitavend,  on  the  right  of  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Shfishter ;  and  that  it  has  some  while  columns  and  slabs  of 
stone :  but  1  could  not  command  sufhcient  time  to  verify  the 
fact. 

lO/Zi. — From  Beitavend  to  Sh&shter  is  called  a  distance  of  4 
farsangs  (15  miles).  We  started  at  half-past  4  a.m.  For  the 
first  hour  we  travelled  S,W.  by  W.,  through  cultivated  fields. 
After  crossing  tiie  river  Shu  fish -a  b.  we  turned,  at  half-past  5  a.m., 
to  the  W.,  and  went  over  broken  hills  of  sandstone.  At  balf-past 
6  A.M.  the  hearing  of  the  road  was  W.N.W.;  it  retained  this  di- 
rection, with  trifling  variations,  till  wc  reached  ShGshter.  We 
passed  on  the  way  many  ruined  villages  and  old  bendg  or  dykes, 
which  formerly  had  sen-ed  to  form  reservoirs,  as  fresh  water  is 
scarce  here.  The  country,  as  we  approached  Shiishter,  becomes 
more  level  and  better  cultivated.  We  are  in  the  district  of 
Pirchistan,  or  Pishist^n.  At  half-past  8  a.m.  the  plain  of  'Ara- 
bistdo  opened  to  our  view,  and  the  river  Kuren  was  seen  issuing 
from  the  hills  to  the  right,  and  taking  a  S.S.W.  course  towards 
Shushler.  The  river  Shtirish,  flowing  in  a  N.N.VV.  direction, 
joins  It  at  the  village  of  Akili,  near  the  mountains.  On  ap- 
proaching the  town,  the  road  passed  close  to  the  ruined  mosque 
of  Pir-i-Shemsu-d-din.  perched  on  the  summit  of  a  sleep  hill, 
from  the  top  of  which  1  had  a  commanding  view  over  the  whole 
country.  The  Imam-Zideh  Hdbib-Zemin  was  nest  passed,  and 
wc  at  length  entered  Shiishter,  at  1 1  a.m..  from  the  E.,  over  a  low 
stone  bridge,  which  serves  as  a  berid  to  distribute  the  waters  that 
flow  from  the  Kuren  in  this  direction  into  various  channels  for 
the  use  of  water-mills. 
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Appendix  to  the  two  preceding  papers,  :—0n  the  prohafile  Site  (i_  _ 
t/ie  Uxiaii  city  besieged  by  Alexander  the  Great  on  his  way  from 
Persis  to  Susa. 

On  re-perusing  Quinlus  Curiius's  description  of  the  march  o 
Alexander  ihe  Great  from  Susa  to  Persepolis,  I  am  struck  with 
the  resemblance  which  the  descripliiin  of  the  siluation  of  the  town 
of  the  Uxians,  besieged  by  ibe  Macedonian  conquen>r,  bears  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  raves  of  Shikoflehi-Sule'inian,  in  the  country  of 
the  BakhiiySri.  The  country  of  the  Uiii  lay  between  Susiana  and 
Persis;  E.  of  the  Pasitigris  (the  Kuren),  and  W.  of  the  Oroatie 
(the  Ab-Shirin),*  The  southern  part  of  this  district  is  a  flat 
plain,  the  northern  a  mountainous  region. 

The  town  of  the  Uxians  was  situated  in  a  hilly  country — con- 
sequenily  we  must  look  for  it  in  a  northern  direction.  We  learn 
from  Quintus  Curiius  ihc  number  of  days  Alenander  lo<)k  to  reach 
the  left  bank  of  the  Pasitigris  from  Susa ;  but  none  of  his  his- 
torians mentions  how  many  days  more  were  requisite  to  reach  the 
town  iif  the  Uxii.  In  the  absence  of  such  information,  perhaps 
the  safest  plan  is  to  examine  whether  any  part  of  the  country 
answers  the  description  ancient  authors  give  of  the  situation  of 
this  town,  and  whether  any  ruins  exist  on  that  spot.  Both  these 
conditions  arc  fulfilled  on  the  plain  of  M^l-Ami'r. 

1  shall,  in  the  first  place,  quote  the  passage  in  Curtius,  in 
which  the  situation  of  the  town  of  the  Uxii  is  indicated  : — "  Indi- 
viduals," says  Curtius.  "of  local  knowledge  apprized  Alexander 
that  there  was  a  by-track  through  the  defiles,  leading  to  the  back 
of  the  city,  where  a  small  light-armed  detachment  might  climb 
an  eminence  commanding  the  enemy.  This  counsel  approved, 
and  those  who  had  imparted  it  selected  as  guides,  the  king  di- 
rected Tauron,  with  1500  mercenaries  and  about  a  thousand 
Agrians,  to  penetrate  in  that  direction  after  sunset.  Alexander, 
on  his  part,  broke  up  the  camp  at  the  third  watch,  and  at  dav- 
break  had  jmssed  Ihc  straits.  Having  cut  materials  for  burdtea 
and  rolling  frames  to  cover  those  who  should  advance  the  engines, 
he  began  to  besiege  the  town.  A/l  around,  crags,  rocks,  and  preci- 
pices obstructed  access  The  boldiers.  therefore,  wounded  in 

numbers,  were  repulsed,  for  they  had  to  conflict  not  only  with 
their  eneniv,  but  with  the  place.  Again  they  moved  up — rallied' 
by  Alexander,  who  stood  among  the  foremost Are  you  not 
ashamed,  having  conquered  so  many  fortified  cities,  to  waver  in  the 
siege  of  a  small  obscure  castle  ?'  The  king  was  now  attacked  with 
missiles;  he  could  not  be  induced  to  withdraw,  and  the  soldiers 


•  See  Atrinn,  b.  iii.,  c.  ;  and  Plitijf,  (ramUled  by  Sivrey,  torn,  U..  liv.  vi., 
cb.  xivii.,  pL  805. 
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formed  a  tortoise  with  their  bucklers  to  protect  him.  At  length 
Tauron  appeared  with  the  detachment  abijve  the  fort.  This  dis- 
play caused  the  enemy  lo  droop,  and  the  Macedonians  to  fi^ht 
with  auffinenied  vigour.  The  inhahitanls  of  the  lown  were 
pressed  by  two  divisions,  of  which  the  assault  was  irresistible ; 
many  were  soliriu>us  to  fly,  a  great  number  escaped  into  the  fort^ 
Hence  iheysenl  out  deputies  to  Alexander  to  implore  quarter," 

Further  on  the  author  adds :  Messengers  were  likewise  sent 
lo  Sisy^pambis  to  solicit  her  intercession  with  Alexander  in  behalf 
of  the  inhabitants^  and  Alexander  granted  not  onlv  amnesty  Lo 
Madales,  but  bberiy  and  immunJiy  both  to  the  captives  and  the 
inbabitants  surrendering;  the  city  he  left  untouched,  and  the  inha- 
bitants perniilled  \m  cultivate  tbeir  binds  tas-free,"*  Arrian'a 
accimnt  of  the  siege  mav  also  be  referred  to  with  advantage.  I 
quote  from  Chaussard*s  translation  : — 

Alexandre  pan  de  Suse  avec  sun  armee*  passe  le  Pasitigre*  et 
emre  dans  le  pays  des  Uxiens,  &c.  .  ,  .  11  prend  avec  lui  ses 
gardes,  tes  Hvpaspistes  et  huit  mille  hommes  du  reste  de  Karmee, 
et  se  diri^eant  de  nuit  par  un  chemin  d^ournt?  iiyunX  prmr  guides 
des  Susiens,  il  franchit  en  ime  marche  des  defiles  inaccessihles, 
pSuetre  duns  i/n  Ifoiiry  des  Uxieiis.  les  surprend,  pluaieurs  sont 
tues  rlans  leurs  lits.  les  autres  se  dispersent  dans  les  montagnes ; 
le  vainqueur  fait  un  butin  considerable.  II  marche  precipiiam- 
ment  vers  les  gorges  ou  il  avail  doniie  rendez-vous  aux  Uxicna 

*  See  PntttV  Q- Curtiui.  The  pjuia^?  bere  qiiulcd  occurs  in  the  third  chapler  of 
lbs  Rftb  hiH>k,  The  original  is  cu  fullovs ; — "  Sed  pcritr  locomin  AleKandrum  aoc4>ut, 
pecu/fTon  r'ffr  f «  per  cal/n,  el  avcraum  ah  urbff,  ti  pauco*  minuel  (eviter  anna'»,  tupf 
cvpita  hostiunt  tvatitfOM.  Cum  GorLBilium  pWuijiHl,  lidem  itinerum  fuerunt  duce*, 
H  et  ri  mtrcede  cijaduc:^^  et  A|^rianl  fere  H  Tauroiii  pta^lccto  ddti,  ac  post  »oUs  ocnxium 
iler  ingrfiii  juui^  fpK  terfld  vi^ilia  cajlria  motii  circa  lucit  orlum  »i]peraverat  an- 
guitiOB,  cjBfluque  mj^teria  cmtibui  et  pluteis  facieniLii,  ut  qui  turrei  aUmovereriT,  eKTn 
feli  ictiim  earfiit,  urbem  obiidere  ccepit  Pr«ruplfl  eraiil  omuio,  uiit  et  cotibu»  impe- 
dito,  muhifl  ergo  vulr^ihuft  depuhL  ut  quibtiB  nan  cum  hoite  lulum.  sed  eiiam  cum 
\uco  dimit'aridum  eiite^f  vib'iiuuit  tamen  :  quta  ttx  inter  prinin  conHLileratf  interrogaiiit 
tut  urbuim  victoret^  an  erubuctrtnt  fuerrra  tn  obndianr  catietU  txigut  et  ignobiHtf 
Bitn**]  jam  inter  hcc  eminuB  prtrbatiir;  quum  tefltudiTie  objects  militea,  qui  ui  iiide 
diacederet.  perpetlere  uequiveraitt,  ruet>AUtur-  Tandem  Tauron  super  arcem  urbig  m 
cum  1UO  Aj^mirie  oitendit ;  ad  cujut  coi^pectum  ef  auimi  hmtium  labare ;  et  Mace- 
doiiei  acriuA  prffilium  iriire  cofperuiif,  Ai^cepi  opp^danm  malum  ur^b^il ;  tiec  tisfi  vii 
buliuTD  pikleia(-  Pauci^  ad  moriendum;  piuribuB  ad  fugam  animus  fuit :  tnagtia 
pan  in  arcem  coi'ceuit.  lude  vxi  omtoHbui  mi«it  ad  ili'precaudum,  iriale  n^poiisum 
i  rege  redditur;  hoh  etu  tvnia  iorvm.  Ilaqiie  luppliciotum  melu  percutji,  ad  Siajr- 
gamblm,  Datii  matrem,  ocrultit  Ulcere,  igTioIoque  hualibus^  mitluut^  qui  pelereiit.  vi 
tp*a  ngrm  rnitigaret:  baud  tgiiari,  pareuli^  film  li>co  diligi  t;olique,  et  Madatea  BQrorii 
miam  Kcum  matrimouio  juuieral :  Darium  propiiiqua  cognatione  coutingeui.  Diu 
Sify^mbii  lupplicum  precibua  repugiLavit,  abuucusi  litprtnittorum  pro  iliit  can^eitirt 
/oFtstrta.  in  qua  ct»tt  ;  ai^rrifqur,  mefut-re  *ir*,  ne  ricforn  irtda^eatiam  fatigartl^  Mtrpifit 
agiiarty  captivam  «sfr  fwiin  rrgirtaiii  ftiine.  Ad  ulrimum  vict^i  bferis  AleKaiidruui 
iTa  deprei'ala  e§l;  ut  iptum  txt.-mnret  quoil  deprei-aitfur,  pfUn  #f»  ut  iUU  yuuyu*;  n 
minus,  t\bi  ignotcerti,  pro  necrMario  ac  proptnqua  tuo  ^  Jam  nt/n  hu*te  j  Mtri  tupplict 
tiutfum  vilam  piwart.  j^IodenrioDem  clementiamque  regi^  qiiee  (uilc  Untj  vel  una  h»ec 
r«  piinjt  osteudere,  iiou  Madali  modo  Ignovit ;  led  ontuesi,  et  dedilWj  et  captlvua  bber- 
late  atque  LoimuiJLtate  doiiavit:  urbem  nUquit  iutactam :  ogros  «ijie  tributo  culere  per- 
miiil/'— pp.  335-7. 
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pour  recevoir  le  iribut  Crat&ux,  qu'il  a  dt'tache  en  avant  (Cor- 
liua  menliona  Tauron),  a  dii  occuper  les  hauteurs  pour  fermer  U 
retraite  a  rennemi;  lui-ineme  ii  double  le  pas.  s'empare  dee 
defiles,  range  ses  troupes,  el  fond  sur  les  barbares  avec  tout 
I'avanlagedu  lieu.  Cimslernes  de  la  rapidile  d'Alexandre,  privea 
du  jjoste  sur  lequel  ils  complaienl,  les  barbares  fuyent  sans  en 
vcnir  aux  mains,  Uiie  grande  parlie  peril  sous  le  fcr  des  Mace- 
doniens  qui  les  poursuivaient ;  une  autre  diuis  les  precipices;  le 
plus  grand  nombrc  se  sauvant  but  lea  monlagiies,  oil  Cr&ierus  les 
a  dcvances,  y  resolvent  la  mort."* 

Oa  the  tnnp  which  serves  to  illustrate  my  route  from  Kazrlin 
to  Shiishter,  it  may  be  observed  that  there  is  a  narrow  passage 
conneeting  liie  plains  of  HaleLilic  and  Mai-Amir,  through  which 
the  river  of  Sh^h-Ruben  lakes  ils  course.  It  is  the  only  approach 
to  ilie  lalter  plain  from  ihe  S.W.,  the  direction  from  which  Alex- 
ander marched.  1  think  this  pass  re]iresents  the  sfmits  (tz  anva, 
anfruatitr)  mentioned  in  Arrian  and  Quinlus  Curtius,  and  which 
il  was  necessary  for  Alexander  to  secure  before  he  could  enter  on 
the  plain  where  the  Uxian  tiiwn  stood.  With  the  exception  of 
this  strait,  Mal-Amir  is  encompassetl  by  mountains ;  on  the  west- 
ern face  of  wljich  in  a  recess  are  the  famous  cares  of  Shikoftehi- 
Sule'imdn.  These  caverns  are  n<)t  at  the  foot  but  on  the  declivity 
of  the  hilis,  and  the  passage  leading  up  narrows  as  it  approaches 
them ;  or  if  we  look  from  above,  the  ravine  at  the  bead  of  whicb 
the  caves  are  situated  appears  to  spread  out  like  a  fan  till  il  is  lost 
in  the  plain.  The  whole  ravine  is  strewed  over  in  every  direction 
with  atones,  mortar,  and  clusters  of  ruined  houses  scattered  amongf 
the  rocks,  crags,  and  projecting  masses  of  slone.  Stupendous  rocks 
rise  above  the  caves  and  ibis  ruined  town,  and  during  the  rainy' 
season  a  cascade  gushes  down  from  the  heights.  The  breadth  of 
these  bills  from  E.  to  W..  or  from  the  caves  of  Shikofiehi-Suleimin 
to  the  valley  of  Shih-Kuben,  which  forms  their  western  boundary, ' 
may  be  about  ten  miles,  and  it  is  over  this  tract  of  hilly  cinnitry 
that  Tauron  had  to  march  before  he  appeared  abi've  the  heads  of 

*  This  pansge  occun  in  the  lltli  cluiiiler  of  the  3iil  book  of  Arrian'i  Araffairu. 
The  orijfiiia]  i>  oi  folloiri : — 'Apas  Jt  in  Zoirrur,  ica!  SiaSan  tom  Uairirlytnir  -mc^iSiir 
^fiftUAei  lit  rij*  06£i<BC  tS*  Afrrl!  if  avoAoSJij'  toht  ffiijiaio^uAadai  tou* 

■al  iiJ(nro()or  ^i'  ^  nAt'p?- ^/"''"'•i  ™i  xai^iiut  rfivOufW,  Kol  MiaxTt  roAATjf  fAa3(^. 
fco]  ahrHiv  fri  iy  Tnit  tfutroir  ^rrvf  iroAXDis  KvrtKTiwn'  oi  Vt  aTt^tiyoy  tit  to  iJpij'  airrbg 
a  4<j  oiTairSp  VitI  t&  artifit,  tm  awayritatfTSai  ol  Oii^^cii  nar^Ttfiti  itAKtm.  A^i^'J^fm 

efirra  Qia^afLiftivj  roht  Ot^rot;  Af^oxi^iriiirfiy'  tunht  di  xoAAy  nix**  ii**'  *f>6^yn 
TI  Kpar^ffOi  Twv  irofiifBau',  Hpi  (uirTfTayfifyoiis  toui  avrby  fx'^y  ifiFffiAi^iaif 

Xu^t"  iMVI"  ^'i  Toti  S'pSifmm.  ol  ii  T»i  T«  -fix'*  Tfj  'AAffarBpfiv  irwKif 
yiiTti,  Hal  Toll  x^ail,  fMi^iarn  iiij  ^rtroiBtaai',  r\tayfJrtu\/fjtmt  (^vyof,  ovBt  tfv 
Xc^toi  ^A0JvT4T'  Koi  ol  tiir  avtinr  inih  -ruiy  irtfti  'AAcfa»Spi»'  iv  rt}  ^uyji  iwiBa^or 
m^ol  Si  Kol  itarA  t^i/  6thy,  Hpi^^m^Air  o^v  ol  r\i7inoi  bi  iv]  ri  tp^  ajrouptOyotrrrt 
in-wtrrnveiv     mis  &/A^l  K^jortpbr,  itai  virh  roinvv  wn^Korro- 
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the  amazed  inhabitants  of  the  besieged  town,  who  little  espected 
to  be  attacked  from  thiit  quarter. 

Curtius,  in  stating  furlhi^r  that  a  |>reat  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants escaped  into  the  fort,  proves  that  ibc  town  besicfred  at  the 
hill  was  not  the  only  fortified  place  in  the  neighbourhood.*  The 
expression  likewise  that  Alrxonder  left  the  city  unlourhed,  !  think, 
cannot  be  applied  to  that  which  he  had  just  raptured — putting 
the  inhabitants  lo  flight,  and  to  the  sword.  It  was  also  from  this 
fort  that  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Alexander  to  implore  quarter ; 
and  that  messengers  were  dispatched  to  Sisygambis.  beseeching 
her  lo  intercede  in  favour  of  the  inhabitants.  Now  we  learn  from 
Diodnrus  that  this  princess  was  lefi  at  Susa  with  the  other  female 
members  of  Darins's  family  ;f  so  that  the  messengers  bad  to 
travel  there  and  back  ;  and,  allowing'  the  utmost  expedition,  an 
answer  could  hardly  have  been  received  before  ihe  expiration  of 
three  or  four  days,  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  being  not  less  than 
100  miles.  What  was  Alexander  about  in  the  meanwhile?  He 
was  most  probably  recruiting  his  tri«ips  after  the  hot  reception 
they  had  met  from  the  fxians,  and  preparing  to  lay  siege  lo 
the  fort,  which  must  have  been  of  some  strength  to  require  such 
pre]>aration. 

Now,  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  about  3  miles  to  the  E.  of  the 
caves,  rises  an  immense  artificial  mound,  the  dimensions  of  which 
are  certainly  not  less  imposing  than  those  at  Shus  and  Baliyloa, 
It  is  surrounded  by  broken  and  uneven  ground;  but  a  luxuriant 
carpet  of  green  grass  conceals  its  strui'lure  from  the  inquisitive 
eye.  It  affords,  however,  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the 
existence  here  in  former  times  of  a  considerable  fort ;  and  cnrro- 
borates  my  impression  that  Mal-Ami'r  la  the  site  of  the  Uxian 
town  besieged  by  Alexander. 

With  regard  to  what  Arrian  says  of  Alexander's  destroying  the 
small  vdlages  and  dispersing  the  inhabitants  before  he  entered 
the  strait,  may  relate  to  the  plain  of  Halegun.  I  found  some 
ruins  not  far  distant  from  the  pass  which  leads  to  Mal-Ami'r, 
which  1  at  first  was  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  Sasanian,  or  even 
a  later  period.  Little  stress  can,  however,  be  laid  upon  this  cir- 
cumstance, for  the  same  stones  may  have  been  used  by  the 
Elamtlcs,  the  Uxians,  the  Sasanians,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Atab^ 
of  Lur,  as  they  succeeded  each  other.  It  seiTes  only  to  show 
that  these  straits  were  fnrmerly  guarded,  and  explains  the  appa- 
rent neglect  of  Madates  to  secure  them  otherwise  than  by  en- 
triuttng  them  m  the  iolmhitants  of  the  vdlages. 

How  far  the  facts  here  noticed  may  satisfy  others  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  ruins  in  MU-Amir  with  the  Uxian  city  alluded  lo 

•  To  uilhe  eipreMion  of  the  liiitorian  appean  metely  lo  imply  thul  iLey  took  refuge 
in  ftie  citadel  or  acrnpilii,  which  teema  iiul  likely  lo  b*  3  mile*  ilijlaiit  (see  MquelJ 
from  (he  tuwn.    But  we  hate  not  pieiutneil  to  change  the  text. — Ed. 

i  See  Diodore  ile  SioUe,  traiulated  by  Miot. 
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in  the  nnrratives  of  Aleiander's  expeditions  I  do  not  know,  but 
on  my  mind  thej  liave  lel't  not  tbe  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

If  the  position  of  the  town  of  the  Uxii  can  be  considered  as 
established,  it  will  serve  as  a  collateral  proof  tiiat  the  Pasitigris  is 
no  other  than  the  Abi*Kuren,  for  this  river  never  could  be  to  the  E. 
of  this  place;  and  ihe  historians  of  Alexander  do  not  mention  his 
having  passed  any  other  considerable  stream  in  his  advance  from 
the  time  he  bad  crossed  the  I'asiiigris  on  entering  the  territories  of 
the  Usii.  As  iliere  arc  remains  of  other  ancient  towns  in  the 
country  of  the  Bakhtiyari,  besides  the  ruins  found  at  MaUAmir,  I 
have  examined  whether  any  of  them  could  serve  as  a  representa- 
tive fur  the  city  of  the  Uxii.  This  examination  has  only  tended  to 
confirm  me  in  my  former  opinion,  that  it  can  be  represented  by  no 
other  ruins  than  those  close  to  the  caves  of  Shikoftehi-Sule'im&n. 
The  places  I  allude  to  are — Shushan,  Manjanik,  Kal'eh-Gebr, 
and  Tashiin.  Shushan,  although  in  the  vicinity  of  the  caves  jusl 
adverted  to,  cannot  have  been  the  Uxian  town  in  question,  be- 
cause, as  it  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kuren  in  the  mountains 
4  farsangs  to  itie  N.  of  Mill-Amir,  Alexander  would  have  had  to 
cross  tliat  river,  or.  in  other  words,  to  re-cross  the  upper  course 
of  ibe  Pasitigris  before  he  coulil  reach  that  town,  a  circum- 
stance of  which  his  historians  make  no  mention.  Neither  can 
Manjaiiik  be  regarded  as  the  town  of  the  Uxii.  for  it  does  not 
stand  at  the  feel  of  any  considerable  bills;  and,  according  to 
Arrian  and  Quinlus  Curtius,  the  city  was  overhung  by  precipices, 
from  the  top  of  which  Tauron  attacked  the  inhabitants,  while 
Alexaniler  pressed  from  below,  The  ruins  of  Kal'eh-Gebr,  near 
the  river  Tezeng,  are  scattered  partly  on  the  plain,  partly  on  a 
rising  ground  backed  by  a  chain  of  mountains;  but  these  moun- 
tains are  so  high  and  steep,  that  although  means  mav  perhaps 
exist  to  attain  their  summit  from  behind,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
besieged  city  could  in  no  way  have  scaleil  them  in  front  while 
trying  l<)  escape  from  Alexander.  Moreover,  the  rising  ground 
or  hank  which  runs  along  the  fool  of  the  hills,  and  on  trhich  the 
ruins  are  scattered,  c<mld  have  presented  no  material  obstacle  to 
the  advance  of  Alexander's  soldiers. 

I  need  scarcely  allude  to  the  town  of  Tashiin,  for,  indepen- 
dently of  its  topographical  situation  not  answering  Curlius's  de- 
scription of  the  Uxian  city,  it  may  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the 
map,  that  it  is  not  far  distant  fn>m  ihe  river  Tab,  wijich  formed 
the  boundary  line  between  Susiona  and  Persis,  at  tbe  prolongation 
of  the  Zagros  chain — whilst  we  read  in  Curtius  that  Alexander, 
after  leaving  the  Uxian  town,  required  three  marches  to  arrive 
at  the  frontiers  of  the  latter  province.  My  reasons  for  considering 
the  Tab  or  Kurdistan  river  tbe  ancient  limit  between  Su&iana  and 
Persis  must  be  reserved  for  another  paper. 
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Egypt,  one  only  remainetl  uninjurrti.  which  I  loi>k  willi  me  » 
ihia  occaBion,  but  even  ia  this  the  mercury  was  not  quiie  secur 
hy  the  time  I  bail  reached  Zakiik  ;  and  as  the  escape  of  a  $n)».~ 
quantity  may  render  my  observations  not  quite  accurate,  I  ha-^ 
»i)nic  scruples  as  lo  ^i*ing  iheir  results. 

The  tillage  of  Zakdk  stands  on  the  site  of  what  is  marked  ~. 
Colonel  Leake's  map  us  an  ancient  glitss-housc,  which  is  sl,  - 
visible  beneath,  and  cloac  lo  the  house  built  about  \'2  years  sum- 
by  the  Europeans  who  first  established  works  there  for  drying  t-l 
natron,  and  who  founded  this  village,  which  now  contains  fifty 
sixty  huts  and  about  200  inhabitants  of  both  sexes.    The  gla^ 
house  was  probably  of  RnmuD  times.    It  is  buill  of  stone  and  K.] 
scoria  of  common  green  glass  ;  and  pieces  of  the  fused  substainc 
attached  to  the  stones  sufficiently  indicate  its  site,  as  the  rounds 
summits  the  form  of  three  disliuct  ovens.    The  natron  is  founa 
in  the  pliiin  and  in  two  or  three  of  the  lakes.    It  is  principaf/e 
taken  from  £1  Gunfadi'h  and  Kl  Hamra  Lakes.    Two  othen.^ 
El  Kharldi  and  the  lesser  Mellaliat  e  JuD,  also  produce  this  silL 
but  beuig  very  small  they  yield  little,  and  the  last  is  only  frc- 
rjuentcd  by  the  Arabs,  wlio  smuggle  it  to  the  Nile  chiefly  by  tke 
road  through  the  Fyum. 

There  are  eight  lakes  which  contain  water  all  the  year,  and  are 
called  Mellnhat  {SaUnfF).  The  largest  ami  most  southerly, 
calleil  Om  Risheh,  produces  only  muriate  of  soda,  or  common 
salt.  Next  to  this  in  ^zc  is  c'  Ja^r,  also  a  salt  lake;  tbeu 
El  Gunfaditi  and  El  Hilmra,  both  of  which  produce  natron; 
then  the  larger  Jun  and  c'  Rasunich,  two  salt  lakes  ;  and  last  of  all. 
El  Khorlril  and  the  lesser  .liin.  which  two  contain  natron,  and  are 
much  less  than  the  preceding.  There  are  two  pnnds  or  hirkels, 
the  Birltet  e'  Shugaifeh,  and  the  Birket  c  Rumaid,  which  contain 
water  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  arc  dry  in  summer ;  and  a 
few  other  jnxiIs  not  worthy  of  notice,  some  of  which  cont.-uu  natron 
of  a  had  quality. 

In  the  lakes  that  yield  natron  and  moriate  of  soda,  the  two 
sails  crystallize  separately;  the  latter  above  in  a  layer  of  about 
IS  inches  thick,  and  the  natron,  varying  in  thickness  according  to 
the  form  of  the  bed  of  the  lake,  the  thinnest  being  about  27  inches. 
All  the  lakes  contain  muriate  of  soda,  though  few  pnxluce  natron; 
but  I  could  not  hear  of  any  that  yield  sulphate  of  soda. 

The  water  in  the  lakes  varies  much  in  height  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  \larch  is  the  period  when  they  are  highest, 
and  then  they  are  all  full.  They  begin  to  increase  about  the  end 
of  December,  and  continue  to  rise  till  the  commencement  of 
March,  when  ihcy  gradually  decrease,  and  in  May  all  the  pools, 
and  even  the  two  larger  birkcts,  are  perfectly  dry-  The  abund- 
ance of  water  in  winter  renders  them  less  salt  than  in  the  suh- 
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sequent  montbs;  nnti  even  the  height  of  the  Mellahats  diminishes 
greatly  in  summer,  leaving  itie  dry  parts  covered  with  an  incrusta- 
tion of  muriate  of  soda  or  of  natron,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
salt  they  contain.  The  difference  between  the  beds  of  the  Birkels 
and  those  of  the  Mellabals,  or  salt  and  nalron  lakes,  consists  in 
tbose  of  the  former,  when  the  water  has  evaporated,  being  a 
muddy  deposit,  and  of  the  two  latter  a  firm  incrustation;  and  it  is 
at  this  time  that  the  natron  called  Sollani  is  collected. 

The  natron  consists  of  two  kinds,  the  while  and  the  Sidtani,  the 
latter  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  lakes  as  the  water  retires,  the 
former  from  the  low  grounds  that  surround  them,  which  are  not 
inundated.  This  last  is  the  best  quality.  It  is  prepared  for  use 
at  tbe  village  by  first  washing  and  dissolving  it  in  water,  and  then 
exposing  it  to  the  sun  in  an  open  court,  from  which  it  is  removed 
to  the  ovens  and  placed  over  a  fire  in  a  large  trough,  till  all  the 
moisture  is  extracted ;  it  is  then  put  into  a  dry  place  to  be  carried 
to  the  Nile  for  exportation  to  Europe;  the  Soltani  being  taken  in 
the  stale  in  Mhich  it  is  found  direct  to  Cain). 

On  measuring  the  specific  gr.ivity  of  the  water,  that  of  the 
lakes  containing  natron  and  salt  is  found  to  contain  35  kirit  in 
summer,  immediatelv  before  it  dries  up,  and  in  January  and 
February  about  24  keerat,  the  weSUwaler  of  the  village  of  Zakiik 
measuring  1,  and  that  of  the  Nile  zero;  indeed  there  are  several 
springs  of  fresh  water  in  the  Natron  Valley ;  the  purest  of  which 
are  at  the  convents  to  the  S. ;  that  ol  Deir  Baramus  being  slighUy 
salt.  The  water  evidently  rises  from  and  rejwjsos  on  a  bed  of  clay, 
which  1  found  close  to  Zakiik  and  at  the  base  of  the  bills  to  the 
westward ;  aiid  1  have  no  di>ubt  from  what  I  observed  here  and  at 
the  Oases,  that  it  filters  beneath  the  mountains  that  separate  the 
Wady  Natriin  from  the  Nile,  and  being  carried  over  the  clay 
which  constitutes  the  base  of  the  Libyan  chain,  finds  .an  exit  in 
these  low  valleys,  forming  springs  of  fresh  water  in  places  where 
the  soil  is  free  from  all  saline  matter,  and  salt  springs,  or  ponds 
of  natron  when  the  earth  through  which  it  )>asses  from  the  clay 
presents  these  substances  deposited  in  one  of  the  neighbouring 
strata.  This  is  the  case  in  many  parts  of  Egypt ;  and  in  support 
of  this  opinion.  1  need  only  stale,  thai  the  water  of  all  its  salt 
wells  becomes  much  sweeter  when  a  great  quantity  has  been 
taken  out,  proving  the  water  itself  to  be  i>riginally  fresh  and 
rendered  salt  by  contact  with  earth  conlMning  saline  matter. 

It  seems  singular  that  the  water  of  these  lakes  should  begin  to 
rise  so  long  after  the  high  Nile,  a  period  of  nearly  three  months. 
This  can  only  be  explained  by  the  slowness  of  its  passage  through 
the  strata  of  the  mountains  intervening  between  the  river  and  this 
distant  valley  ;  and  judging  from  tbe  time  ihe  Nile  water  takes  to 
ooze  through  the  alluvial  deposit  of  its  banks  Ui  the  eilge  of  the 
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desert  (frequentl}-  not  more  thnn  a  mile  or  two  off) .  the  time  taken 
t»  reacb  the  Natron  Valley  appears  Vt  be  proportionate  to  the 
increase  of  dislance- 

Tbe  dip  of  the  strata  of  the  bills  that  border  the  Natrm  Vallejr 
is  towards  the  N.E. ;  hence  the  descent  to  the  Itto  valleys  (the 
Wadv  NalruD  and  the  Wady-el-Fargh)  is  more  rapid  on  ihe  W. 
than  the  E.,  and  ibU  is  cunsisteot  with  the  lower  lerel  of  the 
former  vallev. 

The  Wady  Natrun  contains  a  very  small  population,  the  viUag^e 
of  Zakuk  and  the  four  convents  having  altogether  not  more  than 
inhabitants;  the  village,  as  before  stated.  '21)0,  and  the  con- 
vents 72 ;  of  wbicb  Deir  Suriani  claims  30,  St.  Macario*  22. 
Amba  Bishoi  13,  and  Baramiis  7-  1'hc  inmates  of  alt  these  con- 
vents, or  rather  monasteries,  are  Copts,  each  with  a  Gomnios  or 
superior,  though  ihe  Baramus  is  said  to  be  of  Greek,  as  the 
Suriani  of  Syrian  origin. 

Besides  natron,  tbis  valley  produces  rushes  (SumSr)  mA  boll- 
rushes  (Bird!)  iise<l  for  making  the  well  known  mats  of  Egypt, 
which  tend  so  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  Cairenes.  Of  the 
former  the  best  kind  of  mats  are  made,  called  Meniifi,  from  the 
town  where  tbey  are  manufactured  ;  of  the  latter,  those  of  an  in- 
ferior quality  and  must  cummonl  y  used  in  the  houses  of  Cairo,  the 
Menufi  being  principally  confined  to  the  houses  of  the  rich.  It 
is  not,  however,  lo  the  Natron  Valley  that  Menufi  is  indebted  for 
the  best  rushes;  those  of  El  Magbra  or  Wody  e'  Sumar,  **  ibe 
Valley  of  Rushes,"  are  greatly  superior,  and  are  brought  acrun 
the  desert  expressly  fur  tbis  purjxjse.  Wady  e'  Sumar  is  on  the 
road  lo  Siwah,  and  is  4  days  from  the  Nile  and  'i  days  from  the 
Natron  Lakes.  The  Natron  Valley  produces  no  Irees,  Some 
i>r  the  usual  herbs  of  the  desert,  a  few  tamarisk  bushes  near  the 
Deir  Baramus,  some  stunted  palms  in  the  same  direction,  and 
others  to  the  E.  of  St.  Macarios,  are  the  only  vegetable  produc- 
tions, besides  its  reeds  ;ind  rushes  ;  and  no  attempt  lo  rear  the 
palm  lo  the  height  and  character  of  a  tree  bas  succeeded,  owing 
no  doubt  to  the  many  kinds  of  salt  that  corrupt  the  soil.  The 
animals  are  the  gazelle,  jerboas,  foxes,  and  a  few  others  common 
to  the  Libyan  bills;  but  I  could  find  no  one  who  had  seen  or 
heard  of  the  slag,  said  by  some  travellers  lo  frequent  this  district, 
and  which  is  rcj)re3ented  in  the  paintings  of  aiK'ient  Egypt  as  an 
inhabitant  of  the  country. 

The  length  of  the  Wady  Natrun  is  about  22  miles,  anci  its 
breadth,  reckoning  from  the  slope  of  the  low  hills  that  surround 
it,  5i  miles  in  the  broadest  part,  though  ibe  actual  level  plain  is 
not  more  than  2  miles,  and  is  here  and  there  studded  with  isol.ited 
liills  and  baidts  of  lock  covered  with  sand.  The  ascent  towards 
Bahr-el-Fargh  is  very  gradual,  and  the  descent  to  that  valley  is 
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even  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  eastern  aide  of  the  Wady 
Natri'in;  but  the  latter  is  deeper  ihan  iU  western  neighbour^ 
though  inferior  lo  it  both  in  breadth  and  length.  The  hills  that 
separate  the  two  vallejs  arc  covered  with  rounded  siliceous 
pebbles,  pieces  of  petrified  wood,  and  coarse  gritstone  mixed  with 
loose  sand,  which  are  likewise  found  on  the  low  banks  thai  form 
the  undulating  ground  of  the  Bahr-el-Fargh,  the  rucks  that  skin 
it  being  a  coarse  sandstone.  These  agalised  wikmIs  are  mifstlj' 
palm,  a  knotted  tree,  perhaps  of  a  thorny  kind,  and  a  pointed 
stem  resembling*a  cane,  precisely  the  same  as  those  that  are  found 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile  on  the  summit  of  the  Mokattani 
range  behind  Cairo.  The  pebbles  and  woods  have  probably 
been  imbedded  in  a  friable  layer  of  sandstone,  which  having  been 
flecomposed  has  left  these  heavier  bodies  upon  the  surface  of  ihe 
stratum  nest  beneath  it,  while  its  lighter  particles  carried  ofT  by 
the  wind  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
sand  in  those  districts ;  and  indeed  the  rock  immediately  below  is 
of  a  texture  scarcely  more  compact  than  that  which  I  suppose  to 
have  been  thus  removed. 

The  Bahr-el-Fargh.  or,  as  it  is  less  frequently  called,  Bahr- 
Ma-ma,  runs  towards  El  Maghra,  or  the  Wady  e'  Sumar,  on  the 
Siwah  road  on  one  side,  and  to  the  back  of  the  mountains  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Lake  Meris  on  the  other,  and  a  branch  also 
extends  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  a  llltie  below  Abu  Rudsh,  6  or 
7  miles  N.  of  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh.  The  hills  that  border  it 
are  indented  here  and  there,  as  its  bed  is  varied  by  numerous 
projecting  ridges  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  all  the  character  of  a  river, 
which  many  have  supposed  it  originally  to  have  been.  Some 
have  even  claimed  it  for  the  Nile,  as  an  old  bed  of  that  river, 
seeing  in  the  petrified  wood  found  *iithin  its  bed  and  on  the 
adjacent  hills  the  remains  of  boats  that  navigated  this  ancient 
channel.  What  had  become  of  the  alluvial  deposit  of  this  fertil- 
ising river  they  fail  to  tell  us,  and  it  is  only  surprising  that  they 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  clay  on  which  the  mountains  re- 
pose to  support  their  theory,  though  it  might  be  difficult  to 
explain  the  voluminousness  of  the  superincumbent  rocks  inter- 
vening- between  this  district  and  the  valley  of  Egypt.  Hut 
without  requiring  the  aid  of  the  Nile  to  form  a  valley  unmarked 
by  the  most  ordinary  features  of  a  river's  course,  we  gee  in  it  the 
effect  of  a  similar  cause  to  that  which  at  an  early  period  formed 
other  low  VVadies  in  the  Libyan  desert,  as  its  neighbour  the 
Wady  Natriin,  the  Oases,  and  other  valleys  also  called  Balir-hela- 
ma.  Really,  if  the  Nile  were  called  upon  to  account  for  all  the 
depresslnns  below  its  own  level  in  the  western  desert,  it  would  be 
justified  in  claiming  for  itfielf  an  antiquity  and  a  jK>wer  of  ubiquity 
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with  which  neither  the  age.  of  the  world  mn  the  nature  of  riven 
nd raits  of. 

In  the  cDnstruction  uf  the  accompanying  map  1  have  ca1rulat«<l 
the  distance  from  the  Nile,  ns  before  staled,  by  the  pedometer  ami 
camel's  pace ;  the  two  valleys  arc  laid  down  by  observed  latitudes, 
by  measured  base-lines,  and  by  a  series  of  numerous  triangles, 
and  1  only  regret  thai  my  health  would  not  allow  me  to  follow 
the  Bahr-el-Pargh  to  the  Fyiim.  It  would  be  curious  to  tracfl 
its  whole  course,  and  every  one  might  do  this  with  a  small  escort 
of  Arabs,  whom  it  would  be  better  to  lake  from  the  Fyum,  and 
by  turning  aside  or  sending  for  water  to  the  Natron  Vallcv.  the 
journey  might  be  continued  to  the  basis  of  Siwah,  following  the 
Wady-el-Fargh  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  Wady  e  Sumar,  cloM  M 
which  it  is  said  to  pass. 

That  this  small  survey  adds  very  little  to  our  Erengrapbical 
knowledge  of  Egvpl  I  willingly  confess,  and  tt  may  be  unworibj 
of  presentation  lo  the  Society;  but  I  have  thought  it  better  to 
offer  whatever  geographical  information  is  obtainetl  by  actual  ob- 
servation, however  unimportant  in  itself,  lo  show  at  least  iny  wiab 
to  promote  the  object  they  have  in  view,  while  1  regret  mj 
inability  to  oSei  matter  more  deserving  of  attention. 


V. — Routes  in  the  Ni:am's  Territory.    From  the  Journals  CM 
Cnptain  J.  R,  Wilson,  of  the  Nizam's  service. 

[The  following  routes  throw  some  light  on  the  geography  of  i 
country  of  which  less  is  known  than  might  have  been  expected 
considering  the  important  military  operations  of  which  it  hu 
been  the  scene.  They  are  extracted  from  the  Journals  kept  b] 
Captain  Wilson  in  1S30  and  1831,  when  bis  regiment  formet 
part  of  the  "  Hyderabad  subsidiary  force."  Great  jKirt  of  ihesl 
Journals  is  occupied  willi  such  historical,  political,  and  militat^ 
details  as  naturally  had  most  interest  for  the  author.  The  tabu 
laled  routes,  with  the  remarks  attached  to  them,  arc  almost  al' 
that  can  be  said  to  concern  the  gcograpber.  The  descriptions  a 
nulariim.  Sekunderabad,  and  Hyderabad,  have  however  also  beri 
extracted,  from  the  lively  idea  ihey  convey  of  the  apjiearnncc  im 
pressed  ujKin  that  region  by  the  mixture  of  Europeans  with  thi 
natives,  and  the  mercenary  troops  collected  by  their  chiefs  fron 
all  regions  of  the  East.  The  first  niule  is  that  along  whicl 
Captain  Wilson  marche<l  in  February,  1830,  when  bis  regimen 
was  sent  to  occupy  the  station  of  Muktul.  The  other  ihrei 
routes  traverse  the  territory  on  the  Kistnah  and  Tiimbudrab,  a 
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the  vlciaity  of  Muklul,  ia  the  directions  of  W.,  E.,  and  S-W. 
These  inarches  were  made  by  Captain  \\  itson  in  the  course  of 
expeditions  made  by  Lis  regiment  from  Muluul  in  1830-31,  some- 
times to  reduce  disobedient  lajahs,  sometimes  to  liberate  the 
rajahs  from  the  thraldom  of  their  foreign  mercenaries.] 

Route  I. — From  Bolardh  to  Muktul  (February,  I830J. 

Bolarum,  or  "  Ulwai,"  as  the  natives  call  it.  Is  ci>n$idered  the 
most  healthy  cantonment  in  the  Nizam's  dominions,  from  its  being 
situated  on  such  high  ground,  and  Is  continually  resorted  to  by 
the  officers  uf  the  adjoining  station  (SekunderabadJ  for  change  of 
air.  In  the  year  1833  the  latter  place  was  visited  with  a  great 
deal  of  Bickness,  whieh  made  so  much  havoc  among  the  troops 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  regiment  fit  for  duly,  nor  was  health  re- 
stored amongst  them  until  they  were  separated,  and  marched  out 
a  short  distance  into  the  country,  where  they  were  quartered  in 
tents  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  The  camp-followers  suf- 
fered severely ;  and  it  la  said  that  a  few  of  them,  mostly  women, 
to  put  an  end  to  their  agonies,  lyent  and  threw  themselves  into 
Weill.  Bo)arum,  during  this  period,  was  perfectly  free  from  sick- 
ness ;  and,  as  far  as  the  writer  can  remember,  there  were  noi 
more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  patients  in  the  regimental  hospitals, 
and  those  all  ordinary  cases.  Cholera  scarcely  or  ever  prevails  in 
the  Lines  or  its  Immediate  neighbourhood,  which  Is  another 
proof  of  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  of  this  part  of  India,  although 
only  distant  6  miles  fnmi  a  large  force  which  at  times  suffers  so 
much,  and  scarcely  able  to  take  the  duties  of  the  station.  The 
liver  complaint  appears  to  be  more  prevalent  amongst  the 
Europeans,  which  often  proves  fatal ;  but  although  the  district 
of  Hyderabad  is  said  to  be  noted  for  It,  still  It  is  a  question 
whether  it  is  not  brought  on  by  unnecessary  exposure  to  the  sun, 
which  is  very  powerful  in  the  hot  season,  and  hard  living.  The 
former  course  is  loo  much  pursued  by  the  officers  and  others  who 
can  aiford  1o  keep  their  gun,  as  the  country  abounds  with  game 
of  all  sorts  in  their  season,  and  affords  to  the  sjKirtsman  a  good 
day's  shouting.  Wild  animals,  such  as  the  tiger,  leopard,  hyena, 
panther,  bear,  hog,  &c.,  are  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  jungles 
close  at  band.  In  fact,  the  two  former  have  even  been  known 
to  pay  the  immediate  environs  a  visit,  when  they  have  been  eagerly 
pursued  anil  destroyed. 

With  regard  to  the  sights  in  the  vicinity  of  Bolarum  there  are 
only  two  of  any  note.  The  first  Is  a  large  Hindu  temple  at  the 
adjoining  village  of  Ulwal,  at  which  a  grand  festival  is  held 
annually,  when  the  minister,  and  many  uf  the  noblemen  at  the 
court  of  his  highness  the  Nizam,  all  of  the  Hliidii  persuasion, 
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allend  in  stale  lo  perform  certain  religious  ccremooies.  Tliia 
festival  generally  lasts  two  or  tbrce  days,  during  whicti  linic  there 
is  a  great  deal  going  <iii  which  amuses  the  native  spectators ;  bul 
Ruropeana  in  general  get  tired  of  such  sights,  as  ihey  are  blended 
with  superstitious  and  Idolatrous  rites. 

The  second  sight  alluded  lo  is  the  gorgeous  procession  of  the 
Nizam  himself,  who,  together  with  his  courtiers,  also  attend  an 
annual  Mnhomedan  festival  held  at  Miillab  Ali  (distant  3  miles), 
in  cammemoratiou  of  a  saint  of  that  name,  a  figure  of  nhose  hand 
is  erected  on  a  high  rock  in  the  vicinity,  at  which  not  only  ibey, 
bul  upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  followers  of  the  false  prophet, 
make  their  obeisance. 

On  the  Sib  of  February,  1830,  the  writer  proceeded  lo  MuktuI, 
visiting  Sekundcrabud  en  routp,  lo  which  staiit)n.  as  well  as  far  afl. 
the  foundry,  the  road  ts  excellent,  and  constantly  kept  in  repair. 
The  country  is  well  cultivated  with  rice ;  and  in  many  parts  a 
delicious  fruit  called  the  si'lah-phul.  or  custard* apple,  grows 
quite  wild,  and  in  great  abundance.  The  natives  stale  that  this 
fruit  was  the  means  of  sanng  the  lives  of  many  of  the  inbahjianU 
during  a  famine  siimc  years  ago,  for  which  reason  a  law  was 
enacted,  lhat  if  any  person  was  found  cutting  down  a  hrancli  of 
the  tree,  he  should  be  punished  with  the  loss  of  his  right  arm. 
Whether  this  law  was  ever  enforced  it  is  difllcult  to  find  out,  but 
it  is  cerlain  that  it  is  now  completely  done  away  with, 

Sekunderahad  is  the  head- quarters  of  the  "  Hyderabad  sub- 
sidiary force." 

The  canlonmenl  of  Sekunderabad  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
presidency  to  which  it  is  attached  ;  and  although  it  is  not  con- 
sidered healthy  for  many  mtmihs  in  the  year,  still  the  majority  of 
Europeans  and  natives  have  hitherto  preferred  being  stationed 
there  to  other  places,  owing  to  their  receiving  "  full  batta,"  nr; 
extra  field  allowance.  It  is  situated  394  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Madras,  in  about  the  same  latitude  and  longitude  as  Hyderabad,! 
from  which  it  is  only  5  miles  and  6  furlongs  distant,  so  that  ir| 
any  serious  disturbance  should  break  out,  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  put  it  down  with  such  a  lai^  force  at  hand,  aided  by 
the  Nizam's  troops  at  Bolarum. 

The  bazaars,  both  general  and  regimental,  of  the  station  of 
Sekunderabad  are  very  excellent,  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  officers  attached  lo  the  commissariat  department  of  the  army; 
ihoy  arc  kept  well  supplied  with  provisions  of  every  descriptioni 
although  at  higher  prices  than  at  the  other  cantonments  in  thel 
Nizam's  dominions,  owing,  it  would  appear,  from  the  densely 
populated  capital  being  situated  so  near.  Several  large  shops 
have  been  opened  by  Parsfs  and  others,  where  European  gocids 
are  procurable,  but  of  late  years  these  have  fallen  oS  much,  al 
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the  oflRcers  take  advantage  of  iheir  messes,  and  senil  cither  direct 
to  Enfrland  or  to  the  presidencies  for  whatever  ihey  require;  be- 
sides nhich.  several  native  merchants  come  up  annually  from 
Bombay  with  large  investments,  which  are  generallv  of  belter 
quality  and  cheaper  than  those  ordered  by  the  established  shop- 
keepers. Before  proceeding  wilh  the  journal  of  the  route  to 
Muktul,  it  may  he  as  welt  to  add  that  Sekitnderabad  is  noted 
for  its  places  of  public  amusement,  amongst  which  the  "  Hydera- 
bad Club  ''  is  most  worthy  the  attention  of  the  officers  of  the 
Madras  presidency  and  the  Nizam's  army,  whose  corps  are  liable 
in  their  turn  to  be  stationed  in  that  part  of  India.  lialls  are 
given  monthly  by  the  subscribers  to  the  public  rooms,  and  on 
especial  occasions  by  the  officers  of  the  different  regiments,  or  by 
private  individuals.  The  theatre  is  scarcely  or  ever  open  at  the 
present  period,  owing  to  there  being  but  a  few  gentlemen  who 
take  any  interest  in  ihealricals.  Races  are  held  once  a-year  at 
Miillab  Ali,  where  a  stand  has  been  erected  for  the  accommo- 
daiion  of  those  who  attend  tbem ;  but  this  amusement  has  also 
fallen  off,  from  the  principal  studs  having  been  broken  up,  and 
their  owners  having  either  died  or  retired  I'nim  the  turf  Rackets, 
ijuoils,  cricket,  fives,  billiards,  &c.,  are  often  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  those  who  take  part  in  them  moderately  and  at  proper  hours, 
find  that  their  health  improves  from  the  exercise.  Public  libraries 
have  been  established  both  here  and  at  Bolarum.  which,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  arc  very  necessary  in  all  stations  throughout 
India,  for  without  some  food  for  the  mind  one's  life,  especially-  in 
a  country  where  ignorance  prevails,  and  the  climate  so  sultry  as 
to  prevent  one  going  out  at  times  lo  admire  the  works  of  nature, 
would  pass  away  miserably. 

Immediately  after  leaving  Sekunderabad,  the  traveller  passes  a 
lake  on  his  right,  which  in  the  rainy  season  is  estimated  at 
fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  in  circumference.  The  bund  or  embank- 
ment is  wonderfully  constructed,  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  wide 
enough  lo  admit  of  two  conveyances  passing  each  other  without 
any  fear  of  coming  in  contact.  It  is  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
European  community  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning  and  after 
sunset,  when  the  scenery  is  so  very  striking  and  beautiful,  that  it 
cannot  fall  lo  attract  the  attention  of  the  most  casual  observer. 
On  the  traveller  s  left  below  the  bund,  the  country  for  a 
mile  or  two  appears  to  be  richly  cultivated  with  rice,  inter- 
spersed with  dale  and  mangoe  groves,  gardens,  small  villages, 
ruins  of  tombs,  mosques.  I'cc,.  the  whole  hacked  by  mountains  at 
a  distance.  On  the  south  the  foundry,  and  the  seat  of  the  late 
Sir  Wdliam  Rumbntd,  Bart,,  now  in  the  possession  of  a  native; 
and  on  the  north  the  cantonment,  church,  and  many  other  public 
buildings  meet  the  eye,  which,  together  with  the  boats  that  are 
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conalaiilly  soiling  aboul  ihe  lake,  aild  much  to  the  lienuty  of  lliP 
views  hy  which  one  is  surrounded.  Farlies  of  officers  and  ladies 
avail  ihemselves  of  everj  favourable  opporlunity,  and  go  out  ft>r  a 
few  hours'  pleasure  on  the  water;  sometimes  accompanied  by  a 
military  band.  The  lake  supplies  the  residents  with  fish  of 
every  description  ;  amon^t  them  the  murl  (about  the  size  of  a 
codj  is  considerctl  the  best.  Alligators  are  to  be  met  with  sonie- 
liines,  but  it  scarcely  or  ever  happens  that  ihey  commit  auy  mis- 
chief. The  natives  are  never  ]>ermitlc<l  to  ride  or  drive  over  the 
bund,  for  which  reason  a  guard  of  infantry  is  posted  at  both  ends 
of  it,  lo  make  them  keep  to  a  road  which  has  been  expressly 
marked  out  for  thein  immcdiulely  below  it.  This  rule  of  cour*e 
would  not  affect  the  Nizam,  or  any  one  attached  lo  his  court, 
who.  excepting  on  verv  grand  occasions,  never  come  out  in  this 
direction. 

Proceeding  onwards  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
bund,  the  traveller  reaches  the  foundry,  which  at  the  present 
period  is  scarcely  worth  visiting,  as  no  pieces  of  ordnance  hare 
been  cast  there  for  many  years  past, 

After  passing  the  foundry,  which  is  situated  on  rather  high 
ground,  the  residency,  or,  as  the  natives  call  it,  "chudder  ghat," 
and  the  city  of  Hyilerabad,  come  suddenly  to  view.    The  former 
is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  direct  road  to  Muktul  on  its 
left,  and  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  in  India.  It 
was  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  British  rejirescntative 
at  the  court  of  his  highness  the  Nizam,  and  his  assistants,  and 
was  commenced  whilst  Colonel    Kirkpalrick   filled  that  high 
situation,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  young  oflicer  of  the 
Honourable  Company's  engineers  on  ihe  Madras  estabbshuient. 
It  stands  on  a  spfH  of  ground  most  tastefully  laid  out,  endifsed  by 
a  high  wall  on  cither  side,  and  has  a  large  gnrtlen,  lountains. 
racket-court,  and  several  offices,  outhouses,  Ac.,,  attached  to  it.^ 
In  (he  garden  there  is  a  model  of  the  building  itself,  which  is 
very  minulely  executed,  and  cannot  fail  lo  attract  altenlion.  The 
gateways,  especiallv  the  one  facing  the  city,  are  also  neatly  con-  ' 
Etructed.  and  on  the  approach  of  the  traveller  to  either  of  iheni. 
he  will  at  once  be  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the  splendour  of 
the  premises  to  which  they  give  access.    I'hcrc  arc  several  other 
large  buildings  in  this  neighbourhood,  occupied  by  Kuropeansi 
who  are  either  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  British  represeutalive,  1 
or  who  have  set  up  themselves  in  business  on  their  own  respoa^^J 
sibility.    Another  objccl  which  is  worthy  of  notice  is  a  lu-gvlB 
bridge  built  a  few  years  ago  over  the  M  iissey  river,  which  sepa-  1 
rates  the  resideury  from  the  city.     U  has  been  much  admiral  by  | 
those  who  have  seen  it,  as  it  is  a  most  stupendous  work,  and  re-  ' 
Hecta  great  credit  on  the  engineer  officers  under  whose  orders  A 


lib. 
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waB  raised,  especially  as  it  was  partly  washed  away  before  it  was 
completed.  The  river  dwing'  the  rainy  season  comes  down  with 
^eat  violence,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  has  swept  off  some 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  reside  on  both  banks  of  it. 

The  next  place  which  the  triiveller  ought  to  explore  is  the  city, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  just  alluded  to,  in  lat. 
17°  -20'  N.  and  long.  78°  SO"  E.  it  is  the  capital,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  bis  highness  the  Nawab  Asaph  Jah  Miizuifer-ul- 
M6malik,  Mfr  Furkudah  Ali  Khan  Bahadiir,  Fuieh  Junp, 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  or,  as  be  is  otherwise  styled,  the  Subailar 
of  the  Deckan.  This  Mahomedan  state  contains  an  area  of 
88,884  square  miles,  and  is  completely  kept  under  subjection  to 
the  British  and  Nizam's  flags  by  the  latter 's  army,  composed  of 
four  companies  of  artillery  (Golundauz),  five  regiments  of  ca- 
valry, eight  regiments  of  infantry,  one  company  of  pioneers,  and 
one  company  of  hill-rangers  (lately  raised^,  the  whole  under  the 
orders  of  European  officers,  aided  by  the  troops  of  the  Madras 
establishment  stationed  at  Sekunderabnd  and  Jalnah. 

The  traveller  to  obtain  admission  into  the  city  of  Hyderabad 
must  have  the  permission  of  the  British  representative,  who  will 
on  application  provide  him  with  a  "cbobdar,"'  or,  if  the  writer 
may  be  allowed  to  translate  it,  "  silver  stick  in  waiting,"  for  the 
purpose  of  escorting  him  through  it,  which  in  itself  will  protect 
him  from  having  ihosp  insults  heaped  upon  him  which  strangers 
who  venture  in  on  their  own  responsibility  generally  meet  with 
from  the  mob.  The  population  is  immensie,  principally  Maho- 
medan, amongst  whom  are  Rohillas,  Arabs,  Afghans.  Puthans, 
&c.,  employed  as  soldiers  by  the  local  government,  nobility,  and 
richer  merchants,  who  are  constantly  fighting  amongst  themselves, 
and  cause  a  great  deal  of  bloodshed,  sometimes  attended  by  loss 
of  life. 

There  is  no  city  in  India  in  which  so  much  cruelty,  injustice, 
and  crime  is  practised  as  at  Hyderabad  ;  which  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  when  so  many  of  the  grealesl  offenders  arc  permiiled  to 
escape  unpunished  on  payment  of  a  '■  nuzzeranah,''  or  an  offering 
of  a  sum  of  money  to  government. 

Of  the  sights  in  the  city,  which  are  worlb  recording,  none 
can  be  more  interesting  than  the  palaces  of  the  Nawabs  Alum 
Ali,  Suraj-ul  Daulah  Bahadur.  Sliumsir-iil-Omra,  and  the 
minister  Maharajah  Kajoh  Chundiilal  Bahadur.  Those  of 
the  former  nobleman  are  very  striking,  and  laid  out  in  the 
Oriental  style,  especially  the  gardens  attached  to  them.  In  one 
is  contained  a  hall  of  mirrors,  of  large  dimensions,  something 
similar  to  (hat  at  V'auxhall  Gardens,  differing  only  in  the  ceiling, 
which  is  also  a  mass  of  the  same  material.  In  another  is  a  smaller 
uzcd  hall,  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  which  are  completely  studded 
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with  china-ware,  'if  the  choicest  deBCriplion.  such  as  breakfast, 
diDQer,  and  dessert  scls.  litis  mode  uf  building  rooms  is  quite 
novel  to  the  European  eje,  at  tbc  same  time  ridiculous,  but  it  is 
certainly  a  great  curiosity,  and  shows  that  the  natives  hare  a  taslo 
for  articles  of  European  manufacture,  and  think  nothing  of  spcad' 
ing  large  sums  of  monev  in  the  purchase  of  them.  Their  palaces 
arc  generally  well  furnished;  and  the  one  outside  the  city,  be- 
tween the  foundry  and  the  residency,  belonging-  to  the  noble- 
man in  question,  Is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  oiuitrv-seat.  It  is  built 
after  the  model  of  the  residency,  and  although  not  so  large  and 
magnificent,  still  may  be  classed  with  some  of  the  best  buddings 
in  India.  The  palaces  belonging  In  the  \awah  Shumsir-ul- 
Omra  are  of  a  different  son.  The  one  in  the  tily  is  of  the 
Oriental  style  of  structure ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  furniture,  il 
contains  a  co11ecti<in  of  pictures  (some  of  them  nut  displaying  good 
taslc),  shells,  stuffed  and  live  birds,  iS:c.  He  has  lately  exjiended 
a  small  fortune  in  building  a  must  magnificent  seat,  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  S,  of  the  city,  near  the  Bibi-ke-Chusmnb.  The 
writer  was  much  struck  with  the  appearance  of  it  when  he  first 
visited  it,  and  could  not  help  admiring  (his  nobleman's  taste,  not 
only  in  the  structure  of  this  mansion,  hut  in  the  selection  of 
the  furniture,  chandeliers,  lamps,  mirrors,  Ac.  which  arc  all  of 
European  manufacture,  and  tnatch  in  splendour. 

There  are  many  other  buildings  of  note,  too  numerous  to  detail, 
amongst  which  the  Char-Minnr,  or  Four  Minarets,  is  ns  con- 
spicuous as  the  Monument  in  London ;  from  the  summit  of  which 
a  very  good  view  ()f  the  city  .nnd  its  neighbourhood  meets  the  eye. 
The  French  Garden,  siiunted  about  a  mile  to  the  N.N.E.  of  the 
residency,  is  often  visilcd  by  travellers  for  its  antiquity.  It  was 
formerly  a  station  occupied  by  the  Nizam's  troops  when  under 
the  orders  of  French  officers,  but  since  they  were  disbanded  it 
has  never  been  occupied,  and  consequently  alloncd  to  fall  into  a 
heap  of  ruins.  Not  the  slightest  vestige  of  the  regimcnUil  lines 
is  visible  now ;  and  the  few  houses  which  remain  are  in  a  totter- 
ing state,  and  only  used,  for  pic-nic  and  other  parties,  by  the  offi- 
cers at  Sekundorahad  and  Bolarum.  In  this  nelcrhbourh'Xid  a 
very  grand  baulc  was  once  fought  between  tbc  Puihans  and 
Arabs,  which  terminated  in  the  former  party  being  turned  out  of 
the  Nizam's  dominions;  but  within  the  last  ten  years  they  have 
been  gradually  reluming  to  their  former  homes.  A  spot  of  ground 
near  Chinchul  Ghorah  is  pointed  nut  by  the  inhabitants  as  the 
field  of  battle ;  to  mark  which  man^'  stones  have  been  erected,  one 
would  suppose,  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  on  that  occasion. 
The  Futhans.  as  well  as  .Arabs,  are  a  very  turbulent  race  of 
people,  and  have  hail  a  great  deal  to  do  with  many  of  the  disturb- 
ances which  from  time  to  lime  bare  broken  out  at  Hyderabad. 
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The  expulsion  from  the  country  of  the  latter  would  be  a  very  de- 
sirable object ;  but.  owing  lo  their  being  a  verv  formidable  purty, 
it  could  not  be  effected  without  great  loss  of  life.  The  Rohillas 
were  not  so  powerful,  therefore  government  found  it  an  easy 
matter  to  get  rid  of  them  with  the  aid  of  the  Nizam's  troops. 

In  taking  leave  of  Hyderabad  the  writer  cannot  omit  to  men- 
lion  one  of  the  most  extraordinary,  at  the  same  time  whimsical, 
features  of  bis  highness  the  Nizam's  court,  which  of  course  bas 
been  banded  down  to  him  by  bis  long  line  of  ancestors.  'L'he 
princes  and  nobility  of  tbe  East  are  noted  for  kee]iing  large 
seraglios  of  women  ;  and  his  highness,  to  keep  pace  with  them, 
has  a  considerable  one  attached  to  bis  household  ;  fur  the  proteu- 
tioQ  c)f  which  a  corps  of  their  own  sex  was  raised  many  years  ago, 
armed  and  accoutred  like  other  regiments  of  the  line,  but  not  in 
such  a  superior  style.  Their  commissioned  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  are  also  women,  and  are  much  more  expert  in  tbe 
performance  of  their  respective  duties  tban  one  would  imagine. 
It  has  been  said  by  some,  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
got  a  glimpse  of  this  gallant  corps  whdst  at  exercise,  that  they 
have  gone  through  their  field- movements  in  a  manner  highly 
amusing ;  and,  if  one  were  to  judge  from  iheir  appearance  on  duly 
around  the  seraglio  and  other  places,  it  certainly  must  be  a  sight, 
above  all  others  at  Hyderabad,  worth  seeing.  The  sentries  may 
be  observed  at  all  times  very  alert  on  ibeir  jiosts,  excepting'  in  the 
case  of  those  who  may  bave  an  infant  to  lake  care  of,  when  per- 
haps one  hand  may  be  employed  in  holding  a  musket  whilst  the 
other  is  engaged  in  nursing.  Women  in  this  condition  must  find 
it  a  very  dithcult  matter  to  conduct  tbeir  duties  to  the  satisfaction 
()f  their  superiors.  Tbe  husbands  of  these  Amazons  have  nothing 
whatever  to  say  to  the  regiment,  and  follow  their  own  occupations, 
either  under  government  or  upon  their  own  responsibility. 

The  fortress  of  Golcondab,  situated  iii  lat.  17°  '.^0'  N.,  and 
long.  72°  52'  E.,  about  4  miles  to  the  right  of  the  road,  is  the 
next  place  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  treasure  to 
ii  very  large  amount;  and  therefore  Europeans  or  native  strangers 
are  not  allowed  to  enter  its  gates  :  in  short,  if  they  were  to  attempt 
it.  without  especial  [jennission  from  government,  tbey  would,  in 
ail  ]>robabiltty,  be  (ired  at  by  the  soldiers  on  duly  on  the  ram- 
parts. 

Within  a  few  yards  of  tbe  northern  face  of  the  fortress  are 
situated  the  famous  "  Tombs  of  Golcondab,"  which  are  something 
simdar  to  those  of  Beder,  and  of  the  Kiilub  Shah  dynasty,  ibeir 
relatives  and  principal  dependants.  That  of  tbe  founder  of  the 
dynasty  is,  consequently,  300  years  old.  and  the  most  recent  ones 
1  jO  years.    Parties  of  officers  and  ladies  from  Sekunderabad  and 
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Bolarum  often  visit  them,  aaA  pass  tlie  <lav  either  in  the  cleaneit 
and  larffest  one,  or  in  tents  in  ibeir  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  Tarbund  also,  to  the  right  of  the  road,  should  be  ™iled 
hy  the  traveller.  It  is  an  embankment  to  a  lake,  built,  some 
years  ago.  by  the  same  engineer- officer  who  is  alluded  to  in  ibe 
description  of  the  residency'  of  Hyderabad,  and  is  much  supenor 
in  strength  to  any  other  in  the  Nizam's  dominions.  The  oon- 
siruction  of  il  is  on  ihc  principle  of  arches,  about  three-quarters 
ofa  mile  in  length,  and  only  wide  enough  to  atlmit  of  luit  persons 
walking  abreast  of  each  other  without  any  inconvenience .  The 
scenery  around  it  is  very  beautiful,  which  comprises  a  view  of  the 
city  and  its  suburbs,  the  lake  itself,  with  a  jwcluresque  island  in 
the  centre  of  it,  and  the  hilly  country  at  the  back.  If  this  em- 
bankment had  not  been  built,  the  city,  in  the  event  of  a  very  heavy 
rainy  season,  would  he  totally  inundated,  as  the  innumerable  little 
streams  from  the  hdls,  which  now  form  the  lake,  would  flow  into 
Moossey  river  imnirdialely  beloiv  the  walls,  and,  from  the  great 
rush  of  waters,  overflow  its  banks. 

From  Bolarum  lo  Lulnmtah,  2  miles;  Trimmellaghcrry.  2 
miles;  Sekunderabad.  2  miles;  H usseinsaghur  Tank,  1  mile; 
Foundry,  I  mile  2  furlongs, — total,  8  miles  2  furlongs.  Ex- 
cellent road  all  the  way,  and  the  country  well  cultivated  with  rice 
fur  the  most  part  of  the  year. 

Dcgum  Ba/aar,  1  mile  6  furlongs;  bridge  over  the  Mussev 
river  lo  the  west  gate  of  Hyderabad,  2  miles ;  Tarbund,  I  mile ; 
Shumsdbnd,  9  mdes — total,  13  miles  6  furlongs.  Pretty  good 
road,  and  the  country  cultivated  as  on  the  last  stage.  This  is  n 
large  fortified  town,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  road,  and  is  famous 
for  its  trade  in  coffee,  sugar-candy,  and  sugar :  the  former  artidc 
is  impiirled  from  Mocha,  via  Bombay,  principally  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  Arabs  al  Hyderabad  and  its  riciniiy. 

Tiidftpilly,  2  miles  I  furlong;  Shapiu-.  3  miles  3  furlongs; 
Palmacul,  3  miles  2  furlongs;  Coltiir,  3  miles;  Nundigaii,  2 
miles  6  furlongs — total,  14  miles  4  furlongs.  The  road  from 
Sliumsabad  to  this  place  is  in  many  parts  very  stony,  through 
bushy  country,  cultivated  only  near  ihe  villages  with  rice  and 
other  grain. 

Jnnumpctlah.  4  miles  7  furloTigs  ;  Furrucknnghur  fort.  1  fur- 
long ;  Rjcul,  4  miles  6  furlongs  ;  liolanaghur,  Nagumpillar,  on 
tlie  Dliai  Nullah,  4  miles — total,  13  miles  6  furlongs.  (A 
building  in  the  centre  of  this  town  is  generallv  resorted  to  bv 
travellers  to  alight  al.)  The  road  and  cultivation  in  the  same 
sl.-kic  as  on  the  last  stage.  It  is  related  by  the  natives  of  this 
place  that  in  the  time  of  their  ancestors  many  travellers  were  pill 
to  death  on  the  banks  of  an  adjoining  rivulet  called  the  Dhai 
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Nullab.  A  person  under  thr  garb  of  a  Fakir,  who  was  at  ibe 
head  of  these  horrid  murderers,  was  seized  and  executed  on  the  spot 
by  order  of  the  Nizam's  government;  after  which,  on  searching 
his  house,  property  to  a  great  amount  was  found  concealed  under 
ground.  This  practice  is  now  discontinued  ;  therefore  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  present  generation  are  getting  more  civiHsed,  and  look 
with  horror  on  the  crimes  which  have  left  such  a  foul  blot  in  the 
history  of  their  ancestors. 

Cross  a  rivulet  to  Fidapilli,  6  furlongs  ;  Palamustdah,  2  miles 
5  furhjngs;  Rajahpetl,  2  miles  7  furlongs;  Naccah  Waggu,  1 
mile;  Miidareddapilli  (deserted),  6  furlongs;  \  f.r.  Nursarum, 
2  miles ;  Caurumpett,  2  miles  4  furlongs — total,  12  miles  4  fur- 
longs. Good  road  through  bushy  country,  but  partly  cultivated 
with'  rice. 

Jurehillah  mud  fort,  6  furlongs  ;  Appunnapilli,  5  miles  2  fur- 
longs; Vamagundah,  I  mile  3  furlongs;  Paulamur,  3  miles  7 
furhings — total,  1 1  miles  2  furlongs.  Pretty  good  road  through 
bushy  and  hilly  country;  cultivated  as  on  the  last  stage.  There 
is  a  shorter  road  by  6  or  7  miles  from  Bolanaghur  to  this  place, 
which  lies  to  the  right,  through  a  range  of  hills,  but  not  pass- 
able for  carts. 

Durmapiir,  1  mile  4  furlongs ;  Candurcuddy  (deserted).  8 
miles;  large  tank  to  the  right,  2  miles  4  furlongs;  Hukhii 
Cluttu  Waggii.  I  mile  2  furlongs;  Dcwarci'idry,  2  furlongs — 
total,  13  miles  4  furlongs.  Bad  road,  through  low  busby  country, 
but  poorly  cultivated.  There  is  a  Hindii  temple  here,  at  which 
travellers  alight. 

Peedah  Waggfi,  1  mile  4  furlongs;  Bundrapilli,  2  miles ;  4 
f.r.  Gopaulpiiram,  1  mile;  Murcul,  3  miles  4  furlongs;  Ella- 
giinlab,  2  miles  7  furlongs — total,  10  miles  7  furlongs.  Good 
road  through  open  country  ;  better  cultivated  than  od  the  last 
stage. 

Gudabgiindlah,  1  miles  7  furlongs;  Jaukailiur,  2  miles  1 
furlong;  Mausowarrun,  3  miles  2  furlongs;  Muktui,  5  miles  3 
lurlongs — total,  13  miles  5  furlongs.  Good  road  through  open 
country,  covered  with  long  grass.  This  place  lies  S,W,  of  Bola- 
rum,  in  lat.  16°  29'  N.[  and  long,  77"  31'  E.,  and  was  only  occu- 
pied by  the  Nizam's  troops  in  the  latter  end  of  1829  or  com- 
mencement of  1830.  The  new  cantonment  is  situated  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  town  on  an  eminence,  and  only  conlains  one  regiment 
of  native  infantry  :  it  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
surrounding  country  quiet,  which  a  few  months  before  was  in  a 
state  of  rebellion  ;  nor  would  peace  again  have  been  restored  had 
not  a  small  disciplined  force  been  ordered  out  to  put  down  all  the 
refractory  rajahs. 

Uukiul  as  a  station  is  a  very  important  one,  but  ii  far  from 
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being  hcalthv  for  many  pnrls  of  the  yeax,  pspeciallv  for  naliTC 
Iroops.  Dysentery  and  fevers  appear  tu  be  the  prevailing  mala- 
dies. Tbere  are  no  objects  whatever,  either  at  Muktul  or  its 
imincOiate  neighbourhood,  north  visiiinp,  and  ihe  only  aoiusement 
whirh  the  ofGcers  of  the  canlimment  and  travellers  meet  with 
is  shooting,  of  which  there  is  abundance,  as  the  counlrr  is  well 
stocked  with  game  of  every  description  in  their  season.  Bustard 
and  florican  are  the  principal  birds  which  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  sportsman.  Wild  beasts,  excepting  jackaU  and  wolves,  are 
icarcelv  ever  beard  of  in  the  plains,  but  are  sometimes  seen  in  ihe 
hills  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Ijolarum. 

Rom's  II. — From  Mitkh'l  into  this  Gop.kulpett  Distbic 
(16th  March  to  3rd  April.  1830.) 

From  Muktul  to  Colaypill!.  1  mile  4  furlongs;  Mnntiui- 
gudum.  4  miles  4  futlougsi  Rajahpilli,  2  miles;  Nurwah,  '2 
miles;  head-quariers'  flag,  W.  of  ^'aumki  Tank,  1  mile — total, 
1 1  miles.  Good  road  all  the  way,  through  open  country,  culti- 
vated only  near  the  different  villages  with  rice.  Encamped  on  a 
spnciuus  piece  of  ground  on  the  W.  of  the  tank,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  erove  of  young  mangoe-trees. 

Yiiumki,  6  furlongs^  Nagareddapdiy.  3  miles  2  furlongs; 
I'liumreddapiUy,  3  miles;  head-quarters'  flag.  A ineribiuiiah,  1 
lijile — total,  H  miles.  Good  road  ihrougli  bushy  country,  cuUi- 
ated  as  on  Ibc  last  stage.  This  is  a  large  uiarket-tonn,  and  is 
fnmoUB  for  its  manufactures  of  native  cloths,  and  its  potteries. 
I'jiciimped  on  rather  confined  ground. 

Di'ipulli,  ■!  miles;  Kukbii  Clutu'i  Rivulet,  2mile3  4  furlongs; 
Ncllorrce.  4  furlongs;  Dautabpiior  (deserted),  2  miles;  head- 
i|iiiiri><ri'  ling,  Cotah  Cotah,  3  miles — total,  12  miles.  Stony  rood 
llii'iJUgh  very  bushv,  Lilly,  and  uurullivaled  country.  This  is  also 
a  iimrkci-ioMti.     Encamped  in  an  extensive  iiiangoc  grove.  M 

1  f,  r.  Kajnlijii'lt.  3  miles  6  furlongs;  Nagahrum,  3  miles  2  fll^ 
lonK*  ;  brtid-ijuartiTs'  flag,  Wunpurty,  1  mile — total,  8  miles. 
Till'  road  iintl  niuiitry  in  the  same  stale  as  on  the  last  stage. 
'I'hii  pljicii  is  very  strongly  fortified,  owing  to  its  being  the  bead- 
aunriciH  cif  ilie  chief  of  the  ilistiici,  wbu  came  to  visit  us  during 
%nn  day  wc  were  encamped  under  its  walls.  A  few  mouths  after 
tluH  interview,  during  the  absence  of  the  writer  on  sick  leave,  he 
fell  under  the  displeiisure  of  the  Nizam's  goverouienl,  when  a 
similar  force  was  sent  agadnst  him.  jfl 

Xarsingapilly.  1  mile;  Tarpurty,  1  mile  4  furlongs;  heaa' 
quarters'  flag,  Gopaulpett,  1  mile  4  furiongs— total,  4  miles. 
Pretty  good  road  through  hilly,  but>hy,  and  uncultivated  country, 
the  latter  owing  to  the  villages  being  deserted.    Took  possession 
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of  tlie  town  and  ghurry  (fort)  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the 
force,  wiibout  meeting;  wiiL  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
rajah,  who  with  his  followers  had  evacuated  both  places  on  hearing 
oi  our  approach.  Encamped  on  an  open  space  of  ground  a  little 
distance  from  the  south  gale,  where  we  remained  two  days,  in 
order  to  place  the  government  agent  in  possession  of  all  the  vil- 
lages belonging  lo  ihe  rajah  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  capital, 
in  which  we  stationed  a  company  of  infantry  until  our  return  from 
other  parts  of  the  district,  Gopaulpelt  is  situated  E.S.E.  of 
Muktul,  distant  43  miles,  in  lat.  16°  '25'  N.,  and  long.  78"  10'  E. 

Tarpurty,  1  mile  4  furlongs;  Miinahnur,  2  miles;  Gopaul- 
plirum.  6  miles  4  furlongs ;  head- quarters'  flag,  PaunguU  W\\\ 
Fort,  2  miles — total,  12  miles.  Very  bad  ro.-id,  through  hilly, 
thickly -wooded,  and  uncultivated  country.  Encamped  to  the  W. 
of  the  Hill  Fort,  on  rather  confined  ground,  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
date-grove.  The  thermometer  at  this  place  stiwd  as  high  as 
120°  in  tents,  and  LW"  in  the  sun.  Halted  the  following  day  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  the  government  agent  time  to  rejoin  us 
from  Gopaulpctt. 

Heytapilly,  4  miles  6  furlongs;  Walwahpuram  (deserted),  2 
miles  "2  furlongs ;  Tdmconiah,  3  miles  7  furlongs ;  Condur,  2 
miles  1  furlong;  head-quarters' flag,  Paitnully,  2  miles — total, 
15  mdes.  Good  road  through  uncultivated  country.  This  is 
rather  a  large  town,  belonging  to  the  Rajah  of  Jhutpor;  and  we 
were  obliged  to  resort  to  it  in  consequence  of  finding  the  village 
of  Tuomcontah  descried,  which  was  taken  possession  of,  and  made 
over  to  the  government  agent.  Encamped  on  an  open  piece  of 
ground,  where  we  hailed  two  days  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
Borne  important  matters  connected  with  the  complaint  against  the 
Rajah  of  Gopaulpetl. 

Yainahppttah,  4  miles  ;  Jahpullah,  4  furlongs;  Churgolum,  4 
furlongs  ;  Yeltum.  head -quarters'  flag,  4  miles — total,  9  miles. 
Rather  slony  road,  and  the  aiuntry  cultivated  with  rice.  En- 
camped on  hard  confined  ground.  This  place  belongs  to  the 
Rajah  Sinahvishmo,  and  is  his  he  ad -quarters.  It  appears  that 
he  was  also  under  the  displeasure  of  government,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  apprehensive  his  possessions  would  be  taken 
from  him. 

Nahgahrum,  or  Nahgahpilly.  3  mUes  4  furlongs;  Mutahred- 
dapilly,  2  miles;  Titrkahdullv,  2  miles  4  furlongs;  Chillabgii 
Rivulet,  1  mile;  Chinwarrum,  2  miles;  Yaidootlah,  2  miles; 
Gopaulpett,  3  miles — total,  16  miles.  Pretty  gooii  road,  through 
country  partly  cultivated.  Encamjied  on  a  fine  spot  of  ground 
nearly  a  mile  from  this  place. 

The  country  through  which  the  force  passed  abounds  with 
game  of  every  description,  which,  notwithstanding  the  very  sultry 
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state  of  the  weather,  was  a  snuTC^  of  great  itinusenicnt  to  llinse 
officers  who  were  fond  of  shonling,  ani]  lenOeil  tn  bicak  the 
monotony  of  the  campaign. 

Route  III. — Prom  Mdktul  to  SuoRapor  (April  and 
May,  1831). 

From  Mukiul  lo  Sungumhumlah,  cross Shimah  river,  Nirgaon, 
Dupulli.  head- quarters'  flag,  Cuddachur,  12  miles.  Good  road 
all  the  way,  and  ihe  country  cultivated  near  the  villages.  En- 
camped in  a  tamarind -grove. 

Chfttabpilly,  M  Linigallah,  Belgfindah.  Paidah  Aniir.  cross 
lii'mah  river.  hcad-<|uarlerB'  flag,  '2  furlongs  from  Billaur.  12 
miles.  Road  and  cultivation  as  on  the  last  slage.  Encamped 
on  an  open  apace  of  ground  (black  soil)  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Bheemab  river. 

Kundailli.  Konichully,  Wudgherry,  bead -quarters'  flag,  Ailtfir, 
12  miles.  Bad  road  over  black  and  broken  soil,  bearing  every 
sign  of  having  been  well  cultivated  prior  to  Ibe  disputes  beiween 
the  Rajah  of  Shorapor  and  some  of  bis  Arabs.  Fncamped  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  River  Kistnab  on  stony  ground, 

Aihaul,  Muddrakul,  Birniir.  .Sutcbumpiir.  cross  a  rivulet, 
bead -quarters'  flag,  near  Kanabpiir,  and  about  I  mde  from 
Shorapor.  14  miles.  Gmid  road,  and  the  culiivatioa  in  the 
same  slate  as  on  the  last  stage. 

Shorapor.  the  capita!  of  the  lerrilory  of  that  name,  is  a  strongly 
fortifietl  town  in  a  range  of  mountains,  and  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Rajnh  Kistnnpah  Naik  Bulwunt  Bleyri  Bahadur. 
From  Captain  Clune's  account  of  ibc  Hindu  chiefs  in  India,  it 
would  appear  that  the  ancestor  of  this  rajah  was  made  a  royal 
Munsubdar  of  5000,  and  a  Rajah,  for  hanng  aided  Anrungzebe 
in  the  subjugntion  of  the  Bijaptir  State,  of  which  be  was  a  sub- 
ject. The  territory  of  Shorapor  is  situated  between  the  Kistnah 
and  Bhimah  rivers,  immediately  alwve  the  junction,  and  is 
nb'iut  45  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  its  greatest  length.  The  former 
rnjabs  purchased  a  nominal  independence  by  paving  an  annual 
tribute  to  both  the  Nizam  and  Peisbwoh.  The  first  received 
1,45,000  rupees,  and  the  latter  claimed  85,000  rupees,  and  each 
also  levied  a  fine  on  the  accession  of  a  new  rajah.  The  family 
and  all  their  principal  dependants  are  bebdurs.  or  the  Rabmoassie 
irilje.  The  revenue  of  the  state,  from  all  sources,  formerly 
amounted  to  8  lakhs  annually,  but  now  it  does  not  exceed  5  lakhs, 
which,  after  what  is  deducted  for  the  Nizam's  government,  is 
barely  sufficient  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  present  raiali. 
In  1  HO'2.  the  troups  which  bad  been  collected  lo  resist  the 
Nizam's  army  were  estimaietl  at  4000  cavalry,  8000  infantry,  and 
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4000  behdurs  as  a  militia  force,  who,  as  in  England,  were  only 
employed  on  very  urgent  occasions.  The  present  number,  how- 
ever, diies  not  probably  amount  to  2000  mun  on  regular  pay,  so 
that  it  would  be  an  easy  mailer  at  any  lime  to  subdue  the  slate, 
although  there  arc  several  strong  forts  in  it,  such  as  Shorapor, 
Wakenkhairah,  Windriig,  and  Gurketah.  Shorapor  lies  in  lat. 
16^  32'  N.  and  long.  70'  50'  E. 

Route  IV. — From  Muktul  to  Sindnur,    (August,  1831,  to 
January,  1832.) 

From  the  lines  to  the  town  of  Muktul,  1  mile;  Chundaplir,  1 
mile;  cross  a  rivulet  to  Magn6r,  4  miles  2  furlongs;  head- 
quarters' flag.  Giidiibnlur,  4  miles  2  furlongs — total.  10  miles  4 
furlongs.  Good  roads  all  the  ivay,  and  the  country  «ell  cultiv.ited. 
Encamped  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  village  on  an  ojwn  space  of 
ground. 

Cross  Kistnah  river,  3  miles  3  furlongs ;  head -quarters'  flag, 
Diva  Siigur,  5  furlongs;  r.  1.  f.  Eowenniheuchi,  1  mile;  1.  J  f. 
HeygushunhoUy,  4  miles  2  furlongs  ;  CLickah  Sflgiir,  2  fur- 
longs; Yei'rainurriis,  3  miles  4  furlongs;  head -quarters'  flag, 
Raitbor,  4  miles — total,  17  miles.  Muddy  roads  over  cotton  or 
black  soil  well  cultivated.  Encamped  in  the  first  place  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kistnah  river  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  our 
men  time  to  cross  in  basket-boats,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  de- 
larhmcnl  at  Raichor,  look  up  a  position  near  the  walls  facing 
W.  European  officers'  tenia  pilched  in  a  garden  belonging  to 
the  Nizam.  This  is  a  very  large  town,  and  the  fort  is  the  strong- 
est of  the  kind  in  ibis  part  of  the  country. 

Ussur,  3  miles;  Rampiiram.  2  furlongs;  a  tower  and  well, 
Smiles;  Kullur,  5  miles ;  Kiirldi,  head-quarters'  flag,  7  miles 
4  furlongs — tolal,  20  miles  6  furlongs.    Good  road  over  cotlon 
»iil,  and  well  cultivated.    Encamped  on  an  open  space  of  ground 
rnear  the  village. 

1  Bohil  Mcrchair,  2  miles  3  furlongs;  Mi'rkul,  3  miles;  Sikul, 

2  miles;  head -quarters'  flag,  Hhumrfi,  7  miles — lolal,  14  miles 
i3  furlongs.  Road  and  cultivation  as  on  the  last  stage.  Encamped 
ion  the  ground  on  stony  prountl.  This  is  a  large  town  at  the 
ifool  of  ralher  a  strong  fortified  hill. 

'.  Nundiarh,  3  miles  4  furlongs;  Kotunkull,  8  miles;  cross  a 
rivulet.  4  miles  3  furlongs;  head- quarters'  flag.  Yupulpurwi, 
1  furlong— tolal,  16  miles.  Muddy  road  over  cotton  soil,  very 
well  cultivated.  Kncamped  near  the  village  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  rivulet.    Halted  here  about  a  month. 

r.  I  mile.  Jaulghi'rah,  G  miles  2  furlongs;  he  ad -quarters'  flag, 
Lindnoor,  12  mdes  2  furlongs — total,  18  miles  4  furlongs.  The 
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I. — traveh  thrmiffh  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Pennine  Chain;  with  Obsen-ations  mi  the  Pheiiotnena  of  Gliicierx. 
'Ry  Jamks  D.  Forbes,  F.R.S.  Ed.,  F.G.S.,  Corresponding 
Member  of  ihe  Institute  of  France,  and  Profeascir  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh  : 
A.  &  C.  Black;  London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  &  Long- 
man.   1843.    [By  the  Editor  ] 

It  is,  we  beliere,  generally  admitted  that  Professor  Forbes  has 
by  this  work,  and  also  by  his  papers  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
and  various  scientific  journals,  contributed  niaterially  to  promote 
the  development  and  rectification  of  the  theory  of  glaciers.  It 
is,  however,  as  a  contribution  to  positive  geography  that  we  pro- 
pose to  examine  the  volume  now  before  us.  And  in  this  point  of 
view  its  importance  will  be  found  to  be  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior 
to  those  attributed  to  it  as  a  work  of  speculative  science. 

Professor  Forbes,  in  his  '  Travels,'  reads  an  important  pruden- 
tial lesson  to  geographers,  though  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  one  of  his  objects  in  writing. 

It  is  evident,  from  many  incidental  remarks,  that  the  best  mo- 
dern maps  of  the  Pennine  Chain  of  Alps  are  lamentably  in  error, 
*'  One  would  hardly  guess,''  he  says  at  p.  216,  "  from  the  com- 
mon maps,  that  Mont  Blanc  and  its  adjacent  tributaries*  form  a 
kind  of  oval  group,  rather  than  a  portion  of  a  line  of  mountains 
continuous  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Tyrol."  At  p.  270 
he  says,  "  1  have  not  met  with  a  description  of  the  Col  des  Fene- 
Ires  in  any  work."  At  p.  289,  adverting  to  the  almost  unknown 
lateral  valleys  which  open  into  the  Rhone  valley  at  the  well-known 
stages  on  the  Simplon  road,  Sion,  Sierrc,  and  Tourtemagne,  ho 
observes  : — "  His  [Frobel's]  work  is  valuable,  from  an  improved 
map  which  it  contains,  and  which  corrects  many  of  the  almost  in- 
credible errors  of  the  best  executed  maps  before  that  time  [1840], 
such  as  those  of  Weiss,  Keller,  and  Wiirl."  At  pp.  303  4  sfiroe 
startling  errors  of  Wiirl,  Keller,  and  Von  Welden  are  specified. 
And  at  p.  350  we  meet  with  the  following  explicit  passage  : — 


•  Tliij  i)  3  slraiige  eiprenion  ;  "fributarj  ulienmi, '  tliougb  a  fignralivc  cipresiiDii, 
which  has  liilrociuceil  niucb  taKiirrau  into  geugia^icii!  ilmciiptioti,  it  iuleliigihle  ; 
but    iiibutarj  muiuiUuiu"  ii  b  phrass  to  which  uo  iueft  can  be  attacbed. — S.D. 
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"  I  muBl  afty  a  word  here  respecting  the  maps  of  thie  country  [the  vici- 
nity of  Zermatt],  which  are  worse  than  tlioae,  perhaps,  of  any  other  part 
of  the  Alps,  and  ore  all  nearly  equally  bad,  though  with  a  great  diversity 
of  errors,  which,  ahowiiig  that  the  artiata  have  copied  neither  nature  nor 
one  unuther,  leaves  us  to  consider  them  as  pure  fabrications.  Thus,  in 
the  map  of  apparently  most  authority  of  any — Von  Welden's — attached 
to  a  work  professedly  geodetical  and  topographical,  whilst  the  Italian  side 
of  the  mountain  [Monte  Rosa]  and  its  valleys  arc  neatly  and  well  laid 
down,  the  northern  or  Swiss  aide  is  a  ma^s  of  pure  invention,  in  which 
the  most  obvious  features  are  nowhere  to  he  found,  and  villagCH  and  gla- 
ciers, lakes  and  mountains,  arc  jumbled  into  inextricable  confusion.  Take 
the  easily  accessible  neighbourhood  of  Zermatt :— The  preat  glacier  of 
Corner  is  to  be  recognised  only  by  its  name  (Zermatt  Gletschtr),  and 
debouches  on  a  lake  which  lias  no  existence  ;  the  Hiffel  and  the  glacier 
of  Zmull  are  nowhere  !  Not  is  the  valley  of  Saaa  belter.  The  Mat- 
mark  See,  a  lake  lielow  Diatclberg,  is  supplanted  by  an  imaginary  gla~ 
cier,  composed  of  tributaries  from  nil  aides,  and  across  which  the  path 
of  the  Moro  is  carried.  A  very  pretty  and  detailed  map  of  the  Siniplon 
pan  and  its  neighbourhood,  published  by  authority,  replaces  the  great 
glacier  of  Mncugnaga  by  a  great  lake !  WOrl,  in  his  map,  has  copied 
Von  Welden's  errors.  Even  the  new  government  map  of  Sardinia,  of 
which  a  sheet  has  lately  appeared,  has  pcr[)etualed  blunders  even  worse 
than  those  of  Von  Welden's,  and  in  exquisite  engraving.  Lakes  are 
created,  villages  are  displaced,  and  others  which  have  no  existence  in- 
serted where  glaciers  should  be !  The  Italian  aide  is,  however,  admi- 
rably executed,  even  though  not  quite  precise  in  the  details  of  roads  and 
villages.  On  the  whole  the  moat  careful  map  of  the  Swiss  part  of  the 
chain  is  that  in  Engelhardt's  work;*  but  the  author  bus  mifortunalely 
adopted  a  complex  and  impracticahle  system  of  projection,  partly  pic- 
turesque, partly  geometrical,  which  greatly  diminishes  its  value.  1  can- 
not help  thinking,  also,  that  in  this,  aa  in  other  maps,  tlie  breadth  of  the 
Saasgraat  is  underrated  at  its  upper  pari.  It  is  a  very  pretty,  though 
certainly  not  an  easy  topographical  problem,  to  unravel  the  complications 
of  this  chain,  of  which  the  mountains  arc  so  inaccessible,  so  varying  in 
their  forms,  and  each  called  by  several  different  names.'' 

Now,  it  is  not  creditable  to  European  jjcographerB,  that  at  a 
lime  when  every  day  adds  to  our  intimate  knuwlpilge  of  the  Ural 
and  Caucasus,  of  the  Hglur-tag,  the  AUni,  and  the  H  iminalaja, 
and  of  the  mountain  masses  of  America,  such  igniirance  and  con- 
fusion should  prevail  regarding  the  mountain  mass  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  central  knot  of  the  upheaving  of  the  European 
continent ;  and  which,  at  no  great  distance  from  Paris.  London, 
and  Berlin,  has  Vienna  and  Munich  at  its  norlhcrn.  Veni(?e,  Mi- 
lan, and  Turin  at  its  southern,  and  Geneva  at  its  western  base. 
Much  harm  has  been  done  in  gcoffra|thy  by  the  adoption  of  sys- 
tems of  classification  and  technical  phraseology  based  upc»n  mere 
topographical  observation.    But  inriuilely  more  mischief  may  he 
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Ihe  ranspquence  of  the  vague  anil  superficial  notions  which  must 
l  esult  from  exclusive  attention  to  numerous  liasly  and  necessarily 
superficial  observations  collected  from  all  quarters.  The  cunlri- 
butions  to  geodeiical  science,  from  European  travellers  over  the 
distant  and  colossal  protuberances  of  the  earlh's  surface  which 
have  been  alluded  to,  can  only  be  turned  to  account  by  him  who 
has  carefully  studied  those  forms  which  are  accessible  to  his  own 
observation.  It  is  in  the  Alpine  regions  of  Europe  that  the  Eu- 
ropean geographer  must  collect  those  preliminary  notions,  by  the 
aid  of  which  alone  he  can  rightly  understand  and  turn  to  account, 
in  his  department  of  nalural  history,  the  important  facts  gleaned 
by  travellers  in  more  remote  regions.  The  account  given  by  Pro- 
lessor  Forbes  of  the  wretchedly  deficient  knowledge  of  a  jwrtion 
of  llie  European  Alps  so  limited  in  extent,  situated  in  such  proxi- 
mity to  the  principal  resorts  of  European  science  as  the  Pennine 
chain,  betrayed  by  the  most  recent  maps,  show  that  this  maxim 
has  been  enlirely  disregarded  ;  that  the  geographers  of  the  present 
day  are  mure  intent  upon  accumulating  materials  than  upon  work- 
ing them  up  into  solid,  consistent,  and  artistically  finished  systems. 
Yet  it  is  only  as  materials  for  such  systems  that  our  accumulations 
of  isolated  facts,  difTusely  and  verhosely  expressed  as  they  fre- 
quently arc,  can  be  iif  any  value. 

The  statements  of  Professor  Forbes  respecting  the  geography 
of  the  Pennine  chain  supply  a  startling  illustration  of  this  truth. 
Rut  iLcy  relate  unfortunately  to  isolated  cases  of  remissness  in 
the  attempts  r)f  European  geographers  to  advance  the  knowledge 
of  their  own  coniiiieni.  Valuable  materials  have  been  accumulat- 
ing for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  are  still  accumulating.  Surveys 
of  the  principal  European  stales,  by  skilful  engineers,  aided  by  the 
most  recent  and  improved  instruments,  have  been  made  or  are  in 
progress.  The  labours  of  De  Luc,  Saussurc,  Tralles,  Humboldt, 
Von  Puch,  Struve,  De  Beaumont,  and  other  distinguished  scientific 
men,  have  gone  far  to  prepare  materials  for  a  practical  and  com- 
prehensive classification  of  the  European  local  forms  of  the  earth's 
surface.  Yet  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  extract  from  all  these 
materials  an  improved  geography  of  Europe.  The  surveys  of 
each  state,  when  they  have  been  used  by  our  map-makers,  have 
been  adopted,  without  any  critical  examination  as  to  how  far  they 
were  coherent  with  each  other — whether  the  impossibility  of 
bringing  their  termini  to  coincide  did  not  imply  errors  in  oneor 
all.  The  discrepancies  which  exist  in  difierent  parts  of  the  same 
suney  have  not  been  adverted  to.  And  our  descriptive  geogra- 
phers have  equally  neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  the  observa- 
tions of  De  Luc  and  IVIurchison.  Saussure,  Von  Buch,  and  our 
author,  with  a  view  to  improve  liieir  svatemalic  accounts  of  Euro- 
pean geography.    The  accumidaliun  of  materials  couluses  and 
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depresses  rather  than  instructs,  for  the  want  of  some  one  to  select 
and  arrange  s}'e te in ali rally  »hat  is  essential  in  them.  With  such 
a  sloreliouse  of  truths  accessible,  old  errors  are  repealed,  or  mixed 
with  truths  picked  up  at  random  in  a  manner  only  calculated  to 
increase  confusion.  The  few  who  have  attempted  to  improve 
European  Geography  have  failed,  from  attempting  to  patch  up 
old  clothes  with  new  cloth.  The  whole  system  must  be  remo- 
delled :  it  is  of  no  use  to  engraft  a  few  isolated  truths  upon  a  sys- 
tem essentially  erroneous. 

Wc  turn,  irom  the  considerations  sufigested,  not  expressly  stated 
by  our  author,  to  pass  in  review  his  positive  additions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  local  forms  of  the  European  Alpine  mountain  mass, 
and  their  arrangement.  In  this  part  of  our  task  wc  shall,  as  fre- 
([uenily  as  it  is  possible,  allow  him  to  speak  for  himself.  His  ob- 
servations are  confined  to  '■  that  part  of  the  Alpine  chain  cidled 
by  the  ancients  the  Pennine  Alps,  a  term  of  doubtful  origin,  hut 
which  it  is  convenient  to  retain,  as  having  no  modern  synonyme. 
It  extends  from  the  Col  de  Bonhomme,  on  the  west  side  of  Mont 
Blanc,  to  Monte  Rosa  inclusive,  thus  oimprising  the  highest 
ground  in  Europe,  and  the  two  most  colossal  mountain  groups." 
This  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  great  central  deration  of  Eu- 
rope, which  occupies  the  space  hounded  by  the  valley  of  the  Po 
on  one  side,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Danube,  Aar,  and  Rhone  on 
the  other.  But  to  compensate  for  this  Professor  Forbes  has  gone 
over  his  ground  repeatedly  with  perseverance,  unremitting  atten- 
tion, and,  above  all,  with  the  zeal  which  animates  a  man  engi^ed 
in  a  labour  ofiloye. 

"  It  is  now,"(lie  says,  "  a  good  many  years  since  I  proposed  to  myself 
to  travel,  not  .as  an  amusement,  but  as  a  serious  occupation,  and  with  De 
SauBsure  before  mc  as  a  model.  I  have  reason  to  be  glad  that  circuni- 
■timces,  by  |iostpouing  its  cuccution,  led  mc  lo  appreciate  more  fully  the 
difficulties  of  the  plan,  and  to  come  to  its  fulfilment,  after  some  espe- 
rience,with  moderated  views  of  ultimate  shccebb.  The  habit  of  observation, 
I  hftve  already  observed,  is  of  slow  growth — to  uec  opportunities  we  must 
prepare  to  seize  them.  I  had  the  advantage  of  receiving  my  first  im- 
pressions of  Switzerland  in  early  youth,  and  I  have  carefully  refreshed 
and  strengthened  ihem  by  successive  visits  to  almost  every  district  of 
the  Alps  between  Provence  acid  Austria.  I  have  crossed  the  principal 
chain  of  the  Alps  twenty-seven  times,  generally  on  foot,  by  twenty-three 
passes,  and  have  of  course  intersected  the  lateral  ehaicis  in  very  miiny  di- 
reeliuns.  .  .  I  have  spent  a  part  of  ten  summers  on  the  Couiincnt,  and 
six  of  these  in  the  Alps  and  adjaceut  couuiry.  I  have  thus  repeated  my 
visits  to  the  same  spot,  and,  without  almost  any  exceptioTi,  I  have  found 
more  to  enjoy,  to  admire,  and  to  learn  on  the  renewal  of  my  aeijuaint- 
ance  with  it.  Must  of  the  places  described  in  this  volume  have  been 
visited  twice,  and  several  of  ihciu  in  four  diiferent  years." 

It  ought  to  be  addei),  that  the  author's  physical  pursuits  Icadiog 
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him  to  determine  repcaledly  the  elevation  anJ  geographical  posi- 
tion of  ihc  places  at  which  his  observations  and  experiments  were 
made,  as  also  to  lake  into  account  the  most  delicate  and  the  most 
frequently  recurring  natural  phenomena,  as  well  as  those  adapted 
to  arrest  attention  by  their  rare  occurrence  and  striking  character, 
were  admirably  calculated  to  engrave  the  express  character  of  the 
country  upon  his  memory  and  imagination.  There  is  every  rea- 
son, therefore,  to  believe  that  bis  descriptions  of  it  are  as  accurate 
as  they  are  vivid. 

The  region  of  which  he  gives  an  account,  it  has  been  already 
intimated,  comprehends  the  Mont  Bianc  group  to  the  W.,  and  the 
group  called  Monte  Rosa  to  the  E.  We  shall  first  notice  his  de- 
scriptions of  these  two  termini,  and  afterwards  what  he  says  of  the 
intermediate  chain, 

Mont  Blanc,  and  the  mountain  group  of  which  it  forms  the 
centre,  is,  according  to  Professor  Fwbes,  of  an  oval  form.  "  In 
length  this  group  estcnds  from  the  Col  du  Bonbomme,  on  the 
conlines  of  the  Tarenlaise,  to  the  Mont  Catogne,  in  the  valley  of 
St.  Brancbier,  above  Martigny,  a  distance  of  thirty  English  miles 
in  a  north-east  and  south-west  direction  ;  whilst  its  breadth,  at  right 
angles  to  tbe  former,  from  Cbomouni  to  Courmayeur,  is  only  thir- 
teen English  miles."  The  natural  limits  of  this  group  are  defined 
with  great  precision.  On  the  N.E.  is  the  valley  of  tbe  Drance, 
and  on  the  S.VV.  tbe  Col  du  Bonbomme.  Along  tbe  base  which 
fronts  to  the  S.E.,  are  the  deep  valley  of  the  AUee  Blanche,  its 
continuation  to  the  N.E.,  the  Piedmontese  Ferret,  and  the  Swiss 
Ferret,  separated  from  its  namesake  by  tbe  Col  dc  Ferret.  At 
the  N.W.  base  are  the  valleys  of  the  Arve  and  tbe  upper  valleys 
of  its  affluent,  tbe  Bon  Nant,  which  joins  it  from  the  valley  of 
Montjoie. 

Tbe  S.E.  side  of  the  group  is  the  more  imposing  in  ils  appear- 
ance. We  take  Professor  Forbes's  description  of  it,  as  seen  first 
from  the  S.E.  and  afterwards  from  the  N.E. : — 

"  From  the  top  of  tbe  Cul  de  la  Seigne,*  the  extent  of  the  AUtfe 
Blanche  ia  well  seen,  with  the  great  niaBses  of  the  chain  of  Moiit  Blane, 
which  bounds  it  on  the  left.  Mont  Blanc  itself  presents  a  singular  ap- 
pearance in  this  direction,  uid  would  not  be  easily  recognised  by  those 
who  know  it  only  in  a  northern  and  eastern  direction.  The  western  (?) 
and  southern  faces  arc  very  steep,  ahhuugh  nut  so  absolutely  precipitous 
as  they  woidd  appear  to  be  when  viewed  in  front.  The  former  falls 
abruptly  to  the  Glacier  du  Miage ;  the  latter  in  tbe  direction  of  the 
Cramoiit,  into  the  Allec  Blanche  itself  Tlic  bottom  of  the  valley  is 
here  not  more  than  4000  feet  above  the  sea;  consequently  ibis  colossal 
mountain  rises  above  it  at  a  very  Ehorl  horizontal  distance,  and  no  less 

•  Tile  crfslof  paM  "u  S-J22  feet  almve  llif  ica  ;  ii  eoniifcts  ths  Moiil  Bliiiic  s">"V 
wilh  the  range  nhiqli  xjutralea  Ihe  held  waters  uf  llic  I'u  fcum  l)ie  alHucnti  u(  (lie  Luwer 
Rhonp. 
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than  11.100  feet  of  vertical  height,  which,  though  not  aa  unbroken  pre- 
ciiuce,  is  eomposeil  entirely  of  fiieep  and  savage  mcks,  upon  whidi  ihe 
BiiDw  cannot  lie  for  aiiy  esient.  Its  aBjiect  ia,  therefore,  far  more  ira- 
inineut  and  imposing  than  on  the  aide  of  Chamouni,  where  the  eye  is 
greatly  deceived  as  to  the  actual  distance  of  the  to]),  and  cunEequently 
M  to  its  height.  But  here  the  details  rather  aid  the  perspective,  una, 
when  seen  in  profile  from  the  Col  de  la  Seigue,  the  atiipendous  liutii  esses, 
by  which  the  mountain  is  supported,  and  especially  one  ]irodigioUB  ai- 
guille of  granite,  called  Mount  Petcrct,  come  out  in  relief,  although, 
when  a  front  view  is  taken  Irom  Counnayeur,  or  its  neighbourhood, 
their  pinnacles,  thousands  of  feet  in  height,  are  lost  against  the  towering 
mnas  behind,  which  there  seems  lo  rise  like  a  wall.  I  am  unable  to 
Slate  the  exact  line  of  junctmn  of  the  limestone  with  the  central  mass  of 
granite.  I  appreliend,  however,  that  it  runs  from  some  way  to  the  N. 
of  the  Col  de  la  Scigne  (whicii  is  calcareous)  U>  the  Cjme  des  Fours, 
and  so  down  nearly  to  Nantbouront,  leaving  the  Aiguille  du  Glacier, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Glacier  de  Trelateie,  within  the  ]irimitive  boun- 
dary. Tu  the  E.  the  limit  is  in  a  good  measure  determined  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  Allt^e  Blanche,  which  scparalea  for  some  distance  the  gra- 
nite from  the  limestone.  Two  conspicuous  summits,  however,  which 
appear  near  the  foreground  of  the  view,  a  little  higher  than  the  Col  de 
la  Seigne,  are  the  Pyramidea  Calcaires  de  I'Allee  Bhuiclie  of  De  Saus- 
sure.  They  are  upon  the  left  hand  on  descending.  It  ia  a  walk  of 
nearly  five  hours  from  the  top  of  the  Col  to  Courmayeur,  during  nhich 
we  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  Allife  Blanche-  It  is  there  met  by 
another  parallel  volley,  which  opens  exactly  opposite  to  it,  and  forma  as 
it  were  the  prolongation  of  the  Allec  Blunclie  for  about  five  hours  far- 
ther. This  is  called  the  Val  Ferret,  and  terminates  at  the  Col  Ferret." 

Let  us  now  complete  this  picture  by  looking  back  at  the  S.E. 
siile  of  Mont  Ulanc  from  the  op]H)sile  tcrmiuation  of  the  proloiificd 
Allec  Blanche,  and  then  ousting  a  glance  down  the  Swiss  Vai 
Ferret : —  ^ 

"  The  view  from  the  Col  Ferret,  looking  hack,  ia  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  which  I  have  seen.  The  prodigious  outworks  which  sustain  the 
mass  of  Mont  Blanc  on  the  southern  side  are  mote  conspicuous  here 
than  from  any  other  point,  especially  the  Mont  Peteret,  which  stands 
out  like  a  majestic  Gothic  pinnacle.  From  hence,  as  from  the  Col  de  U 
Seigne,  we  see  how  fnr  this  side  of  the  chain  is  from  being  an  absolute 
precipice,  as  it  appears  w  hen  viewed  in  front  as  from  the  Cramont.  The 
descent  of  the  Swiss  Val  Ferret  to  Orsiitres  offers  no  great  interest,  and 
is  of  moat  tediuus  length." 

Thai  part  of  the  N.W,  siile  of  the  Mont  RIanc  mountain  gi-oiip 
which  rises  from  the  valley  of  Chamouni.  and  the  valleys  of  the 
confluents  of  the  Bon  Nant,  present  little  that  calls  for  especial 
notice  in  a  brief  rt'siimt'  like  ilie  present.  The  Col  de  Bon- 
liomnic,  nt  the  S.W.  termination  of  the  group,  connecis  it  with 
high  land  prolonged  nearly  in  the  ilirection  of  its  axis  of  fp-eatest 
elevation,  and  forming;  a  watershed  between  the  Isere  and  the  Itbonc 
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immediate] V  above  its  junction  with  tliat  river.  The  hiifli  eleva- 
tions ol'  till-  grou]i  terminate  here,  anil  this  arrounts  for  ihc  stdriny 
character  of  the  Col  de  Bonbomme,  thus  adverted  to  by  Professor 
F<)rbes : — 

"  The  [lassage  of  the  Bonhomme  is  one  of  the  most  dreary  in  the  Alps; 
and  in  bud  weather  is  dreaded  by  the  guides.  The  strung  west  wind 
spends  irself  upon  this  gieiit  outhne  of  the  chain  of  Moiil  Blanc,  and 
raises  the  enuw  inlo  fearful  eddies,  called  lourmenls  in  tlie  French,  uiid 
ifuxen  iu  the  German  Alpa,  which  are  justly  feared  by  thuac  who  are 
expustid  to  ihem.  Here  two  English  iravellers  lost  their  lives  some 
years  sincfi.  Their  last  entry  is  stilt  to  Ite  found  in  the  traveller's  Ijoiik 
at  Nanlliourtmt.  I  have  crossed  the  Col  de  Bonhomme  three  times, 
and  on  one  of  these  occasions,  having  merely  a  porter  witii  me  who  did 
not  know  the  way,  we  got  bewildered  in  fog  among  the  rocks,  from 
which  we  were  only  extricated  by  my  referring  to  the  map  and  compa&B, 
instead  of  following  the  directions  of  my  compnnion.  When  the  sum- 
mit is  gained,  a  wide  view  is  seen  over  the  valley  of  the  Tarciitaise;  and 
the  traveller  naturally  thinks  of  descending  immediately  by  a  puth  right 
before  him.  Let  him,  however,  beware  of  this,  for  it  will  lead  hira  into 
the  valley  of  Beaufort,  which  is  most  likely  not  his  intended  route.  If 
going  to  Conrmayeur,  he  follows  an  ill-traced  path  on  his  left,  over  black 
■hale  (or  snow  during  part  of  the  season),  which  conducts  him  nearly 
on  a  level,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk,  to  a  point  somewhat  higher 
than  the  last,  which  is  called  La  Croi^  du  Bonimmme,  and  which  on 
my  last  journey  I  found  to  be  8195  feet  above  the  sea.  The  view  from 
thence  is  striking,  although  Mont  Blanc  is  concealed,  the  mountains  of  the 
Upper  Isere,  stretching  away  towards  the  MoutCenis,  arc  fullj  in  view; 
and  conspicuous  among  ihem  m  the  Aiguille  dc  la  Vancise,  a  snow-clad 
jiyramid  between  Mouiier  and  Laus-le-bourg,  and  which  is  undeniably 
one  of  the  most  elegant  mountains  in  the  Alps." 

From  this  irarinff  of  the  bnse  of  Mont  Blanc  it  is  evident  that 
ii  ought  to  he  considered  as  one  independent  monntain  ffroup. 
The  high  land  which  forms  its  prolongation  S.W.  ()f  the  Col  tie 
Bonhdinme  nowhere  aliains  to  the  elevation  of  the  central  group, 
and  terminates  in  the  angle  between  the  Iserc  and  the  Rhone. 
Mont  Catogne,  the  N.E.  termination  of  the  group,  has  no  con- 
nexion with  any  other  group  or  range.  With  the  range  of  which 
Mont  Cenis  forms  a  part  Mont  Blanc  is  cunnerted  by  the  Col  de 
la  Seigne  ;  and  with  thai  of  whicli  the  great  St.  Bernard  forms  a 
jiart  by  the  Col  Ferret ;  but  the  direction  i)f  its  axis  of  greatest 
elevation  does  not  coincide  with  either,  nor  do  their  axes  of  great- 
est elevation  coincide  with  each  oilier.  All  three  arc  independent 
systems  having  only  this  in  common,  that  liipy  rise  from  anil  furrow 
the  same  great  plateau,  or  protuberance  of  the  earth's  surface. 
1'he  passes  by  which  ibo  mountain  group  of  the  Moiil  Blaiic  can 
be  crosa(-d  are  few  and  dilRcuIl : — 

"  The  Col  du  Gtiant  ofi'ers  the  shortest  passage  from  tlic  AUtle  Blanclic 
to  the  valley  of  Chamouni.    It  forms  the  crest  of  the  chain,  whtrc  the 
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western  branch  or  the  >fer  de  GUce  takes  iu  rise;  and,  notwtlh- 
■tanding  its  iiaDieoK  height,  it  would  probably  be  frequented  but  for  the 
danger*  of  the  glacier  on  its  northern  side.  A  tradition,  cummon  to 
this  and  many  other  passes  of  the  Alps,  states,  that  formerly  ibe  glacier 
was  less  formidable,  and  that  com  muni  cation  was  nut  uufrequent  be- 
tween Chunouni  and  Courmayeur.  This  has  not  occurred,  kowever, 
within  some  centuries  from  the  present  lime.  The  passage  of  tbe  Col 
du  Gi^nt  appears  to  have  been  reckoned  impracticable  as  lute  as  1781. 
M.  Bourrit,  writing  in  that  year  and  speaking  of  the  aspect  of  thatbrsncli 
of  the  Mer  de  Glace  of  Chamoani  called  the  Glacier  dc  Tacul,  says  with 
respect  to  the  crevices: — '  EUes  sont  si  efiroyables  qu'elles  font  deses- 
piJrer  de  retrouver  jamais  la  route  qui  conduisait  a  la  Val  d'Aostc.''" 
De  Sausiure,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  travels,  speaking  of  the  Glacier 
de  Tacnl,  does  not  say  one  word  of  this  historical  passage  of  the  Alps, 
though  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  just  possible  that  the  summit  of  Mant 
Blanc  might  be  gained  iu  this  direction  ;t  and  in  the  fourth  volume, 
written  some  years  later,  when  about  to  give  au  account  of  his  memo- 
rable reoidence  on  tbe  Col  du  Gt^aot,  he  speaks  of '  la  route  iiouvellcment 
decouverte  '  from  Chamuuni  to  Courmayeur.    This  was  in  1 728. 

"  There  is  said  to  be  a  passage  which  has  been  effected  from  the 
Glacier  du  Miage.  which  penetrates  very  deeply  indeed  un  the  south  «ide 
of  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  to  the  valley  of  Contamitcs,  by  the  glacier 
also  hearing  the  name  of  Miage  on  the  north  side :  but  I  have  no  accu- 
rate information  of  its  accomplishment,  and  the  appearance  of  the  head 
of  the  glacier  on  the  south  side  gives  little  encouragement  to  the  attempt. 

"  One  other  passage  of  the  chain  has,  however,  been  made,  and  that 
is  by  the  glacier  of  Le  Tour,  near  the  Col  de  Bulme,  descending  by  the 
glacier  of  Saleiia  into  the  Val  Ferret  This  was  discovered  a  few  years 
since  by  a  guide  of  Chamouni  named  Mounier. 

"  Such  arc  the  only  known  passes  of  this  wild  country." 

Tbe  pass  by  the  Cul  du  Geant  Prnfcsstir  Forbes  accomplislieJ 
in  one  day.  He  started  from  Courmayeur  at  ^  past  1  a.m..  and 
reached  Monlanverl  \  before  4  pm.  His  guides  descended  to 
Cbamouni  the  same  evening-,  where  their  arrival  created  some 
.isliinishmeiit,  as  no  one  had  before  crossed  tbe  Cul  du  Geaiil  in  a 
single  day,  and  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  fresh  snow  would  have 
rendered  the  attempt  impracticable."  Tbe  observations  made  on 
this  occasion  on  the  Col  du  Geant  gave  the  following  results:  — 

 "  whence  the  height  of  the  Col  du  Gtant  above  Geneva  is  9803 

feet, I  above  the  sea  11,146,  above  Courmayeur  6979.  The  Col  du 
G^ant,  by  obacrvaiions  at  the  Montanvcrt  on  arriving  there,  is  4841  feet 
above  that  station.  This  result  we  shall  afterwards  find  to  agree  with 
the  direct  comparison  with  Geneva,  and  hence  we  are  disposed  to  place 
the  Col  du  Gi^ant  at  11,146  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  De  Saussure 
obtained  it  trigonometric  ally,  by  reference  to  Chamouni,  using  the 
Aiguille  du  Midi  as  an  intermediate  point  seen  from  botli,  and  taking  the 
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batometrical  lieight  of  Chamouni,  he  tlelermincd  for  the  Col  du  Gc«nt 
1147  toiacs,  or  11,172  ETigliali  feel.  By  liia  aeventeeii  <loya'  baramelri- 
cal  obaervationa,  compared  with  Bimultftneoua  ones  at  Chamouiii,  he 
obtained  hj  the  formula  of  Tremblcy,  16  toiBea  less,  reducing  the 
height  to  11,070  English  feet.  I  have  recalculated  hla  aiimiltaneoua 
obscrvatiuna  at  the  Col  du  G^aot  and  at  Geneva,  and  have  obtained  so 
low  a  result  as  1 1,02S  feet," 

In  addition  to  those  investigations  of  the  form  and  structure  of 
the  Mont  Bianc  irrou|i,  Professor  Forbes  has  executed  a  trigono- 
melrical  survey  of  a  portion  of  the  system  of  glaciers  situated  on  its 
north-western  declivity.  The  ground-jilan  of  the  glaciers  surveyed 
is  nearly  a  triangle.  One  side  is  formetl  by  the  crest  of  the 
group  from  the  Col  du  Geant  rising  from  the  Allec  Blanche,  to 
the  Montagnc  des  E'boulements  rising  from  the  Val  Ferret;  the 
second  passes  a  little  lo  the  E,  of  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  down 
to  the  termination  of  the  Glacier  des  Bois  in  the  valley  of  Cha- 
mouni, and  the  third  extends  from  that  part  to  the  Montagne  des 
E'boulements.  A  list  is  given  of  the  Glaciers  on  the  N.W.  side 
of  the  group,  between  the  Glacier  des  Bois  and  the  Col  de  Bon- 
homme,  accompanied  by  brief  descriptions.  We  have  also  ac- 
counts of  excursions  on  the  principal  N.W.  glaciers  between 
the  Glacier  des  Bois  and  Mont  Catogne,  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
the  Glacier  d'Argentiere  by  an  eye-sketch.  Lastly,  we  have 
notices  of  the  Glaciers  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  group,  with  eye- 
sketches  of  the  more  important.  In  short,  ne  have  scattered 
through  this  book  materials  for  a  much  more  complete  monograph 
of  the  Mont  Blanc  than  has  ever  yet  been  given  to  the  public. 

We  pass  on  to  Monte  Rosa,  the  opjxisitc  estremity  to  Mont 
Blanc  of  the  mountain  regions  traversed  and  described  by  Profes- 
sor Forbes. 

"  The  vexed  question  of  the  comparative  height  of  Mont  Blanc  and 
Monte  Rosa  was  undecided  before  the  survey  of  Von  Welden  which 
was  published  in  1S24.  '  *  De  Saussure  measured  not  the  highest 
peak,  but  the  third  in  height  now  called  the  Zumateinapitze.  He  made 
it  2430  toiaes,  or  15,540  Euglish  feet  above  the  sea.*  This  was  within 
200  feet  of  the  height  of  Moot  Blanc  ;  but  later  and  more  precise  obser- 
vatioDB  all  agree  in  making  even  the  highest  point  considerably  lower. 
Von  Welden  finds  it  lo  be  14,222  French,  or  1 5.1 58  English  feet,  which 
agrees  nearly  with  the  mean  of  the  results  of  Catlini,  Oriaiii,  and  Cora- 
boeuf-t 

"  Monie  Rosa  is  a  union  of  several  mountain  chains  rather  than  one 
summit.    The  map,  p.  1,  though  on  a  smnll  scale,  will  give  an  idea  of 
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their  arrangement.  From  it,  or  from  any  mii])  Ua»cd  u])oii  Vun  Welden'*, 
it  will  be  seen,  that  a  vast  inacceBuible  ridge  stretcheB  nearly  E.  and  W., 
commencing  at  the  Col  du  Muut  Cervin,  between  Zcrmatt  and  Breuil, 
and  terminating  in  tlie  Cime  de  la  PiBse,  to  the  east  of  Monte  Bosa. 
ThiB  chain  includes  the  Petit  Munt  Cervin,  the  Breithoni,  and  the  Lys- 
kamm.  Another  vast  ridge,  though  a  shorter  one,  meets  this  nearly  at 
right  angles,  stretching  from  Monte  Rosa  northwards  to  tlie  Cima  di 
Jazi.  It  alao  crosses  the  chain  to  the  S.  so  as  to  form  the  ridge  of  the 
Col  d'Olleii,  between  the  Val  de  Lys  and  Val  Seaia.  The  union  or  knot 
formed  by  these  two  chains  is  tlic  locality  of  the  elevated  aummits  pro- 
perly called  Monte  Rosa.  Of  course  four  cavities  or  angles  are  left 
■when  the  transverse  chain  meets  the  longitudinal  one.  The  one  of  these 
to  the  north-eastward,  which  is  the  most  precipitous,  and  which,  indeed, 
hiiB  been  compared  by  Dc  Saussure  to  a  crater,  forms  the  head  of  the 
Vnl  Annasca,  and  cmliosoms  the  glacier  of  Mucugnugii ;  the  north-west- 
ern one,  vaster,  but  less  precipitous,  gives  birth  to  tlie  great  glacier  of 
Corner  or  Zermalt;  the  south-western  angle  contains  the  glacier  of  Lys, 
which  descends  from  the  Ljskamm  into  the  valley  of  Gresionay ;  the 
fourth,  or  soulh-casteni  cavity,  is  occupied  by  the  head  of  Val  Seaia,  and 
has  also  extensive  though  less  prominent  glaciers. 

"  Thus  Monte  Hosa  is  in  ground-plan  like  a  four-rayed  star  or  cross. 
All  the  highest  summits  are  ranged  along  the  northern  and  southern 
rays,  especially  the  former.  The  point  of  union  of  the  rays  is  not  the 
moat  elevated,  though  in  some  respects  it  is  the  most  generally  com- 
manding lop.  It  is  the  most  conspicuous  from  the  Italian  side  of  the 
Alps;  it  has  been  called  by  Von  Welden  '  Signal  Kuppe.'  It  is  the 
fourth  in  point  of  height.  The  three  higher  he  all  immediately  north 
from  it;  the  first  in  order  is  the  Zunisteinspitze,  the  highest  which  has 
been  ascended,  which  is  a  snowy  blunt  summit,  mistaken  by  Dc  Saus- 
sure for  the  highest.  Next  follows  the  highest,  a  sharp  rocky  obelisk, 
well  seen  from  the  Co!  il'Erin  and  from  Monte  Moro.  It  is  connected 
with  the  Zumeteinspitze  by  a  longitudinal  very  sharp  icy  ridge,  like  a 
house-roof,  which  on  the  eastern  side  descends  with  appalling  rapidity 
lo  nn  abyss  which  is  scarcely  equalled  fur  depth  and  steepness  in  the 
Alps.  Beyond  the  highest,  or  '  Hiichste  Spilze,'  is  the  second  highest, 
culled  by  Von  Weldcn  '  Nord-End,'  which,  like  the  last,  has  never  been 
sealed.  The  difference  of  height  of  these  four  summitB  is  trifling, 
amounting  to  only  3-1  toises,  or  little  more  than  200  feet  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest.  Three  otlier  summits,  of  somewhat  less  height,  form 
the  Boutliern  arm  of  the  Cross,  namely  the  '  Parrot  Spitze,' '  Ludwigs- 
Iifihe,'  and  '  Vinccnt-Pyramide,'  the  last  of  which,  and  also  the  lowest. 
Was  the  first  ascended  of  the  group." 

The  Monte  Rosn  Ei^ipj  more  thnn  that  of  Mont  Bisnc, 
stands  on  the  axis  of  g^rentnsl  elevation  of  the  great  ])roinhci'ance 
of  the  Alps.  Neither  limb  of  the  Cross  forms  a  watershed. 
The  stream  which  waters  the  Italian  Vol  Anznsca  lias  its  sources 
on  the  N,  side  of  the  ridge  that  runs  from  E.  and  W.  The  vnlley 
of  St.  Nieholas  and  the  valley  of  Sans,  which  lie  E,  anil  W.  of 
the  northern  termination  of  ihe  ridge,  which  runs  from  N.  to  S., 
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nniie  at  ils  lerminntian  in  ihe  vallej'  of  the  Viege  ;  and  the  val- 
ley's uf  Lys  and  Scsia,  which  in  like  manner  lie  VV.  and  K.  of  ils 
soulliern  termination,  cunverfre  in  like  manner.  The  Monte 
Rosa  group,  like  thai  (if  Mont  Blanc,  is  placed  on  one  side  of  the 
asis  of  greatest  elevation  of  Alpine  piolu  b prance.  While,  how- 
ever, Mont  Blanc  is  separated  from  tlie  chain  of  heights  that  run 
long  the  axis  of  grealfst  elevation  by  the  deep  valleys  of  the  t^vo 
'Ferrets  and  the  AU^c  Blanche,  Monte  Rosa,  from  its  central 
not,  throws  out  two  branches  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
hich  extend  obliquely  towards  the  asis  of  greatest  elevation. 
There  are  no  practicable  passes  on  the  western,  eastern,  or 
southern  limbs  of  the  cross  of  Monic  Ro^a.  And  the  accounts 
of  a  practicable  though  difficult  pass  across  the  northern  one  are 
rather  problematical .- — 

"  From  the  upper  part  of  the  glacier  of  Macugiinga,"  aays  Mr.  PorbeB, 
**  I  crossed  iiB  tnain  branch  to  the  ChElleU  de  Jazi,  at  the  Tout  of  the 
JTounlains  of  that  name."  From  thence  the  view  of  the  precipitouB  ara- 
philheatre  of  Monte  Roea  and  the  Saasgrnt  is  very  fine.  Nearly  above 
those  chfLlets  I  knew  must  be  the  celebrated  pass  of  ihe  Weisa  Thor 
from  Zerinatt  to  Macugnaga,  The  I'icdmontcBe  shepherd  who  occupied 
<tbe  chalet  could  give  me  no  information  respecting  it ;  and  the  range 
appears  on  lhi»  side  bo  absolutely  precipitous,  that  I  could  hardly  con- 
■vince  myself  that  any  track  could  be  found  accesgible  to  human  feet, 
t  is  certain,  however,  that  occasionally  preci]iiccB  are  more  practicable 
.ban  they  appear  at  a  distance,  and  generally  less  vertical  ;  and,  after  a 
try  careful  examination,  1  delected  a  passage  of  the  rocks,  and  only 
ne,  whteh  it  seemed  possible  to  pursue.  This  pass  ia  mentioned  by 
Imost  every  writer  on  Monte  Rflsa.  De  Saussure  says  that  it  is  very 
dangerous,  but  does  not  say  that  he  coaverstd  with  any  who  had  per- 
^rmed  il.  In  Hirzel  and  Von  Welden  I  find  no  particular  addition 
-Tiom  personal  knowledge.  Engelhsrdt  relales  the  account  of  a  passage 
of  the  Weiss  Thor  by  his  guide  at  Zermatt,  no  doubt  Damater,  who  has  re- 
peatedly assured  me  that  he  onre  passed  it,  and  that  it  is  very  dangerous, 
much  more  so  than  the  Col  d'Erin.  Schott  states  that  this  puss  was 
formerly  more  used  than  at  preaent,  and  almost  exclusively  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pilgrimage  from  the  Vallais  to  the  Monte  Sacro  al  Varese ;  and 
this  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  what  I  heard  from  the  host  Vera  at 
Macugnaga.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  it  has  been  crossed  but  once  in 
the  memory  of  men  now  living,  and  then  by  a  pretty  numerous  com- 
pany.   I  believe  that  no  one  in  the  Val  Anzasca  has  ever  passed  it." 

The  axis  of  greatest  clevulion  of  the  Alpine  protuberance,  in 
^e  part  explored  by  Professor  Forbes,  appears  to  run  among  the 
mountain  peaks  from  the  great  St.  Bernard  to  the  St,  Golhard. 
A  visit  t<)  the  former  is  recorded  in  the  volume  now  under  re- 
view ;  the  author  gives  no  account  of  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
latter  than  in  his  passage  across  Monte  Moro,  from  the  valley 
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of  Anzasca  to  tbe  valley  of  Sans.  The  pnssiige  of  the  Greai  Si, 
Bernard  is  ttio  familiar  to  require  lhat  we  sliculd  dwell  upon  it. 
We  shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  Professi>r  Forbes's  nuticea 
of  tbe  less-known  passes  between  the  Great  St.  Bernard  and 
Monte  More.  Bui  before  proceeding  to  tbe  crest  of  tbe  Alpine 
mass,  a  word  about  its  declivities. 

Tbe  Italian  aide  of  tbe  declivity,  it  appears  from  our  autbor'i 
slalcment,  is  adinirably  executed  in  tbe  govpmmenl  map  of  the 
Sardinian  territories.  It  will,  iberefore,  only  "be  necessary  to  ad- 
vert to  the  valleys  on  the  Swiss  side,  intermediate  between  the 
Drance  and  the  Viege, 

This  group  of  valleys  is  situated  between  the  Rhone  and  the  great 
chain  of  the  Alps ;  and  their  openings  into  the  valley  of  the  Rhone 
arc  so  small  and  inconspicuous,  that  they  are  passed  unnnliced 
the  traveller  rolling  along  in  bis  private  carriage,  or  that  of  the 
Simplon  courier,  almost  without  perceiving  their  existence  ;  yrt 
opposite  to  three  well-known  stages  on  lhat  road,  Sion.  Sierre, 
and  Tourtemagne,  three  valleys  proceed  ;  the  Val  d'Erin  or 
d'Horens  (Eringer  Thai),  the  Val  d'Anniviers  (Einfischthal), 
and  the  Vallee  de  Tourtemagne  (Turtmanthal).  Their  magni- 
tude and  importance  are  in  the  order  just  staled.  The  Val  d'Erin 
divides  into  two  branches,  the  valley  of  Evolena  and  that  of  He- 
remence,  both  of  which  terminate  in  great  glaciers,  to  wit.  the 
glaciers  of  Ferpficle,  Arolla,  and  Lenarel.  The  Val  d'Auniviers 
divides  into  the  Val  de  Torrent  and  the  Val  dc  Zinal,  with  glaciers 
of  the  same  names.  The  valley  of  Tourtemagne  is  uninhabited 
csccpt  in  summer,  and  terminates  in  a  glacier  at  tbe  fool  of  the 
Weiss  horn. 

"  These  valleys  have  not  only  been  hitherto  unfrequented  hy  totirisU, 
hut  ore  almast  unknown  even  to  travrlUn  (to  make  a  dislinciion  com- 
monly and  not  unjustly  drawn  in  Snilzerlaiid).  .  .  Even  at  the 
time  I  am  describing,  although  it  was  past  the  middle  of  August,  the  i 
eurtJ  informed  us  that  we  were  the  only  stranjcers  who  had  yet  appeared  " 
that  season  at  Evoleaa.  A  pleasant  little  work  by  Fruhel,  entitled 
'  Reise  in  die  weniger  bekanntcii  Tbaier  Buf  der  Nordseite  der  Pennin- 
ischcn  Alpcn'  (Berlin,  1S40),  has  given  the  first  and  only  detailed  ac- 
count of  them  worth  notice  ;  and  even  his  visit  wae  one  of  but  a  few 
iliiys,  and  directed  only  to  the  most  accessible  points.  His  work  is 
valuable  from  an  improved  map  which  il  contains  (upon  which  the  in- 
dcjt-map  in  this  work  is  partly  founded),  and  which  corrects  many  of 
the  almost  incredible  errors  of  the  best  executed  maps  before  thai  lime, 
such  as  those  of  Weiss,  Keller,  and  Wiirl.    .  , 

"It  seems  admitted  by  ail  who  have  mentioned  these  valleys,  lhat 
their  population  is  of  a  distinct  race  from  their  Swiss  neighbours.  .  . 
That  they  lived  in  a  very  independent  manner,  were  heathens  long  after 
the  conversion  of  their  neighbours,  became  subject  lu  the  Bishop  ul  Sion, 
and  were  Clmsbanized  by  his  mitsiouoriea,  is  confidently  elated.  .  . 
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"Their  charneter  does  not  appear  to  differ  much  from  ihat  of  Valai- 
tans,  nr  indeed  of  the  Swiss  generally.  Their  hospiiality,  accnrding  to 
Friibel,  is  Keldom  disinleresteci,  and  «n  intense  love  of  muney  predumi- 
nates  in  all  their  transactions.  A  dollar  which  once  finds  its  wav  to 
Erin  ia  never  changed,  and  never  cornea  forth  again.  .  .  Their  food 
is  not  only  coarse,  bul  scanty,  and  even  nnwholesonie  ;  iheir  houses  and 
BpartnienlB  are  atnong  the  woral  m  the  Alps  :  cleanliness  is  not  among 
their  virtues.  Much  of  this  may  be  traced  to  laziness.  .  .  Hulea 
are  iibuiidant  fur  country  uses,  and  no  man  will  walk  who  can  ride  (even 
■econd)  upon  a  mule ;  atil)  less  will  any  one  carry  even  a  common  knap- 
sack without  complaint. 

'■The  language  is  barbarous,  bul  I  doubt  whether  it  is  more  so,  or 
more  distinctly  national  than  in  many  other  remote  valleys  of  the  Alps. 
.  .  The  name  of  Evolrna  is  said  to  mean,  in  the  native  dinlecl,  *  tepid 
^nter,'  and  may  be  derived  from  a  number  of  beautiful  springs  which 
rise  from  the  fallen  dt'hris  at  the  fool  of  the  mounlaiu  slope  immediately 
behind  the  town.  Borgne  '  means  brook  ;  Oiesno,  glacier ;  and  pigno, 
mountnin-top,  which  last  Frubel  says  is  synonymous  with  the  Spanish 
pninn,  the  French  jiiijiioii,  and  the  Gaelic  fiein. 

"  These  valleys,  nolwillistaiiding  the  seeming  poverty  of  their  hiliabil- 
ants,  annually  export  a  great  deal  of  produce.  Evolena  is  eight  hours 
distant  from  Sion.  Its  neighbourhood  presents  a  very  lively  and  fertile 
appearance,  the  valley  being  broad  and  well  watered,  covered  with  pas- 
ture, and  studded  with  barns  and  chMels  up  to  a  great  height  on  both 
■ides;  for,  although  the  secondary  ranges,  which  divide  Erin  from  H^- 
ri!mence  and  Annivlers,  are  of  considerable  height,  and  of  a  fatiguing 
nature  to  climb,  as  those  who  have  passed  testify,  they  are  fertile  and 
grassy,  affording  excellent  pasture. 

"  Besides  the  natural  entrances  to  these  valleys  from  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  which,  as  we  have  said,  are  narrow  and  inconspicuous,  there  are 
various  passes  in  and  from  the  higher  parts  of  those  valleys.  In  former 
times  the  glaciers  were,  as  we  have  also  seen,  undoubtedly  much  more 
accessible,  and  even  the  pass  to  Zermatt  seems  at  one  time,  like  the  Col 
du  Gcanl,  to  have  been  frequently  used.  From  Ht?rcmence  there  is  said 
to  exist  a  passage  to  the  glacier  of  Chermontane,  which  may  have  been 
in  the  direction  we  saw  in  crossing  Ibe  Col  de  Feiifitre.  There  is  also  a 
large  pass,  but  not  over  ice,  into  the  Val  de  Bagnes,  Mow  Mont  Pleu- 
reur,  which  M.  Studer  crossed  tn  ISJI.  From  Anniviers  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  any  glacier-pass  e.iists  ;  but  from  Tuurtcniagne,  which  is  a 
valley  inhabited  only  in  summer,  it  ia  possible  tu  cross  the  uorthem  part 
of  the  Weisshorn,  into  the  valley  of  St.  Nicholas,  above  Staldon." 

From  the  Great  St.  Hernanl  to  the  glacier  of  Allalein,  in 
the  valley  ol'  Saas,  appears,  from  Professiir  Fitrbes'a  map.  to  be 
ab'iut  36  English  miles  in  a  direct  horizontal  tine  in  the  tlireclioti 
of  E.N.E.  'J'his  is  nearly  the  direction  nf  the  asis  of  greatest 
elevation  of  this  p;irl  of  Alpine  jmituberant  e.  East  of  the  Great 
Si.  Bernard,  and  west  of  the  glacier,  fue  principal  valleys  furrow 
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the  N.W.  (leclivily  : — The  Val  do  Bacrnes,  n  bifurcation  of  the 
Dratice  valley ;  the  Val  d'Enn,  with  iu  side  valley  of  Hereinence  ; 
I  he  Val  d'Annivicrs.  with  its  two  upper  valleys ;  the  Vallee  de 
Tourtemagne ;  and  ihe  valley  of  Visp,  with  its  two  upper  va!ley« 
of  Si.  Nicholas  and  Saas.  The  valleys  on  the  S.E.  side  are  the 
Val  Pellina  and  the  Va!  Tourmauche,  afBucnts  of  the  Doire,  the 
Val  il  Ayas,  Val  Lys.  Val  Sesia.  anil  Val  Anzasra.  The  ^'al 
d'Ayas,  Val  de  Lys,  and  Val  Sesia,  descend  from  the  S.  side  of 
the  ridjfe  of  the  Monte  Rosa  group  that  runs  E.  and  W.  :  ibvy 
have  no  connexion  with  the  valleys  on  the  opposite  side  by  coU 
or  passes.  A  col  affonls  a  pasaa^  across  Monte  Moro,  from  the 
upper  valley  of  Anzasca,  in  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Monte  Ros» 
cross,  111  the  valley  of  Saas  ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  another  col 
nfforils  a  passage  from  ihc  upper  Anzasca,  across  lUc  N.  limb  of 
Monte  Rosa,  to  Zermatt,  in  the  valley  of  St.  Nicholas.  Iu  the 
N.W.  angle  of  the  Monte  Rosa  cross  is  an  immense  accumula' 
tinn  of  glaciers,  from  which  it  is  said  to  be  possible  to  pass  E.  to 
IVIacugtia^  bv  the  Weiss  Thor,  and  W,  to  tbe  upper  valley  of 
the  Tourmanche,  by  the  Col  de  St.  TheiKlule.  These  glaciera 
descend  to  the  valley  of  St.  Nicholas,  by  the  Glacier  de  Gornt-r 
and  the  Glacier  de  Finolcn,  and  extend  to  the  N,  along  the  Saas- 
grat.  To  the  N.W.  of  this  accumulation  of  glaciers,  and  N.W. 
of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  the  broad  tract  of  the  Pennine  Alps  is 
covered  \viih  a  number  of  glaciers  Ijing  around  the  bases  of  the 
princip.ll  peaks,  and  communicating  by  cols  with  the  upper  val- 
leys of  both  declivities.  It  is  to  Professor  Forbes's  adventurous 
excursions  in  this  desert  region  that  we  are  indebted  for  most  of 
what  is  entirely  new  in  his  geographical  information.  The  fol- 
lowing retrospect  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  disposition  of  the 
heights  on  this  part  of  the  ridge  : — 

"  Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  description,  1  must  say  one  word  on 
the  geography  of  this  pnrt  of  the  chain.  By  Wuri's  map,  or  that  of 
Keller,  until  ilie  edition  of  1842,  it  would  appear  impossible  that  such  a 
pflse  ehould  esist  be  that  which  1  am  now  describing  [from  Evolena  to 
Zermatt,]  The  chnin  of  the  Aljis  is  represeuied  as  turning  from  the 
Mont  Cervin  abniptly  Id  the  N.W. —as  including  the  Denl  Blanche,  nt 
the  souihem  foot  of  which  the  Val  Ptdline  is  made  to  take  its  rise  (!)» 
and  then  as  hcndinc;  hack  again  to  the  glacier  of  Arullft.  Since  the 
Denl  Blanche  is  rightly  placed  between  the  glacier  of  Ferptcle  and  that 
of  ihe  Torrenl-thul,  It  evidently  would  have  been  imposaible  to  reach 
Zcrmalt  from  Evolena  without  crossing  into  Italy,  and  rccrossing  near 
Mont  Cervin.  Now,  without  dclailing  other  varieties  of  error,  the 
reality  is,  that  the  ninin  chain  of  Alps  ia  here  well  defined,  and  nearly 
Btraiuht,  extending  from  Moiit  Cervni,  through  the  Dent  d'Erin,  to  (he 
naDiclees  summits  south  of  Moiil  Colon,  and  at  tlie  true  hi^nd  of  Vsl 
Pulliue  or  Biona,  The  whole  north  fuee  of  Mont  Cervin  and  the  Denl 
d'Krin  is  a  united  and  inaccessible  precipice,  which  falls  into  the  glacier 
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of  Zmutt,  and  which  extends  far  to  the  westward  of  both,  not  rising  (an 
even  Frobel  iniiccurjitely  tepreseiitii  il)  inimedintely  behind  ihe  Mont 
Cervin,  but  in  the  great  ice-mass  to  the  weitward  of  the  Detii  d'Erin. 
Non,  just  where  the  glacier  of  Zmiict  takes  its  nee  it  the  commence- 
ment of  a  great  lateral  chain,  on  ho  stupendous  a  scale  as  to  create  little 
Biirpriae  that  it  has  often  been  mistaken  fur  the  great  chain.  The  gla- 
cier of  Ferpecle  descends  from  its  north-western  flank,  where  it  foraiB 
the  Col  d'Erin  and  the  Stockhoru,  upon  which  we  conceive  ourselves 
stationed.  It  then  expands  itself  into  the  mass  of  the  Dent  Blanche, 
which  sends  forth  the  ramifications  of  the  Dents  d'AbricoIla  and  Ziita- 
lane,  which  separate  the  valleys  of  Erin  and  Anniviers.  From  the  Dent 
Blanche  the  chain  takes  an  easterly  direction,  forming  the  summit  railed 
Morning  in  Krin,  Triftenhorn  ot  Zcrmatt  (where  the  Dent  Blanche  is 
called  Hovenghora),  which  separates  the  valley  of  ZInal  and  Zmult. 
This  part  of  the  chain  appeared  to  me  quite  impassable.  Then  follow  a 
range  of  peaka  called  Gahelhorner,  which  continue  the  chain  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  parallel  to  the  valley  of  St.  Nicholas,  until  we  reach 
the  cnlminaling  point  of  the  Weisshorn,  a  seemingly  inaccessible  peak, 
of  14,812  English  feet,  which  is  often  mistaken  for  Monte  Rosa,  espe- 
cially from  the  pass  of  the  Gemmi,  whence  it  and  other  parts  of  the 
chain  just  mentioned  have  been  elaborately  figured  in  Von  Welden's 
work  as  the  actual  chain  of  Monte  Koss,  and  received  specific  names 
accordingly,  alihongh  the  real  Monte  Rosa  is  some  thirty  miles  dtslnnt, 
and  wholly  concesled." 

Some  important  hints  are  given  respecting  the  structure  (if 
these  mountains  : — 

''  During  this  descent  I  bad  an  opportunity  of  esamining  closely  the 
structure  of  Mont  Cervin,  on  the  N.W.  side,  which  probably  no  mine- 
ralogist has  bad  before.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  en- 
tirely composed  of  metamorphic  secondary  rocks.  The  lower  part  is  of 
the  system  of  gTCi-n  tiates,  which  abound  in  this  part  of  the  Alps,  and 
which  here  pass  into  serpentine  and  gabbro,  as  the  moraines  testify ; 
the  higher  part  of  grey  and  while  slates,  remarkably  contorted.  The 
middle  strata  of  Mont  Cervin  appear  to  form  by  their  prolongation  the 
Stockhi,  on  which  I  stood  i  and  the  Col  d'Erin  and  Stockhorn  are  com- 
posed of  a  repetition  of  the  green  slate,  which  contains  so  much  felspar 
that  it  may  be  called  gneiss.    .     .  . 

"  The  highest  part  of  Monte  Rosa,  judging  from  specimens  bronght 
from  the  last  accessible  point,  is  mica-slate.  The  whole  system  of 
Monte  Rosa,  as  already  said,  nses  to  Ihc  east,  and  the  tirst  regularly 
crystalline  rocks  wc  meet  with  are  near  the  Pizzo  Bianco,  above  Macug- 
naga.  With  respect  to  the  age  of  these  various  rocks,  few  geologists  are 
yet  disposed  to  decide  with  moch  confidence.  I  have  already  discovered 
that  the  division  between  the  true  primitive  gneiss  and  mica-slate,  and 
the  rocks  of  the  same  mineral  chnrflcter,  which  may  be  traced  continu- 
ously into  beds  containing  lias  fossils,  seems  lo  he  an  arbitrary  distinc- 
tion, and  one  upon  which  no  two  observers  could  exactly  agree.  The 
age  of  the  fcldspatbic  and  micaceous  slaty  rocks  may  be  considered  as 


open  to  discussion.  The  others,  namely  the  grey  rind  green  alates  whidi 
I  liavc  described,  are  included  by  Mr.  Siuder  in  the  general  name  of 
Flysck,  a  widely  spread  ri>rniation  in  Switzerland,  but  wbereeuperpoaicion 
ia  loo  irregular  Hnd  uncertain,  and  tbe  «erica  of  formations  too  imperfect 
to  afford  any  due  to  its  age,  whilst  the  one  or  two  fosaila  which  have 
been  found  in  it  seem  lo  puint  lo  an  age  newer  than  the  lina,  and  older 
than  ibe  medium  chalk  formutioo.  What  an  overturn  of  all  ancient  ideaa 
in  geology,  to  lind  a  pinnacle  of  15,000  feet  high,  sharp  m  a  pyramid, 
and  with  perpendicular  precipices  of  thousands  of  feet  un  every  hand,  to 
be  a  representative  of  the  older  chalk  formation  !  nnd  what  a  difficultT 
10  conceive  the  nature  of  a  convulsioo  (even  with  unlimited  power)  which 
could  produce  a  conligurEtion  like  the  Mout  Cc-rvin  rising  trom  the 
glacier  of  Zmutt." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  the  ground  hai  ing  been  fairly  broken 
for  an  improved  geography  of  ibe  Alps,  ibat  region  wiU  not  much 
longer  be  allowed  lo  remain  a  reproach  to  modern  geographical 
kuiiwledge.  It  would  have  becu  pleasing  lo  anticipate  that  the 
author  of  tbe  work  we  have  been  reviewing  might  have  been  able 
lu  carry  on  the  roscarcbes  he  bas  so  admirably  begun,  but  of  this 
it  is  wiih  deep  regret  we  learn  there  is  no  immediate  prusj)cct. 
He  is  at  present  in  such  a  delicate  stale  of  health — owing  in  great 
part,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend,  lo  his  exertions  and  exposure 
in  the  inclement  regions  of  ihe  Alps — as  lo  have  been  obliged  to 
seek  a  milder  climate  than  bis  native  island  affords,  and  lo  inter- 
mit the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties  during  the  present 
winter.  May  ibe  change  ]>rove  beneficial  !  and  be  the  means  of 
restoring  to  his  favouiitc  pursuits  one  who.  with  ardent  zeal  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  combines  high  ijualitiea  for  attaining  il  and 
a  rare  degree  of  amiability,  purily,  and  elevation  of  character. 


TI. — Jtesearckes  in  Asia  Minor,  Fonltis.  and  Armenia  ;  with  toatf 
accninil.  of  their  Anliijuities  and  Geolui/y.  By  William  J. 
H A  (ii  1  LToN ,  Secretary  to  the  Geological  Sotiely.  London. 
Murray,  1842.    [By  the  Editor.] 

Amonq  tbe  geographical  works  entitled  by  their  intrinsic  merit 
to  analysis,  now  lying  on  our  table,  Mr.  Hamilton's  appears  lo  be 
classed  most  naturally  with  the  other  two  selected  for  notice  in  the 
present  Part  of  tbe  Journal.  Taken  togelber,  tbe  whole  three 
give  evidence  of  a  promising  spirit  of  enterprise  among  the 
geographers  of  Greul  Britain,  combined  in  two  of  the  instances, 
in  a  rare  degree,  with  judicious  pains-taking.  The  circuin- 
titances  attendant  on  the  publication  of  Mr.  Johnston's  Atlas 
indicate  an  awakening  interest  in  geographical  research  in  a 
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scat  of  scientific  inquiry  where  it  has  bopn  hitherto  comparalivel  v 
neglected.  The  work  of  Pnifessor  Forbes — also  emanating  from 
the  scipniific  circle  of  Edinburgh — is  an  example  of  a  mind  at 
once  highly  gified  and  perseveringly  industrious,  devoting  itself  to 
show  how  much  may  be  done  to  elucidate  Irulh  by  observation  in 
what  are  too  eoinmonly  deemed  hackneyed  and  exhausle<l  spheres. 
Perhaps,  there  can  he  no  better  in di ration  of  a  higti  caste  inlellcct 
than  this  faculty  of  seeing  in  all  the  freshness  of  first  impressions 
those  objects  lo  which  more  common-place  minds  are  blunted  by 
familiarity.  Mr.  Hamilton,  on  the  other  hand,  carries  accomplish- 
ments and  natural  abilities  quite  on  a  par  with  those  of  Professor 
Forbes  into  distant  regions,  and  pursues  Ids  observations  with 
equally  unremitting  accuracy.  Il  is  only  thus  that  geography,  or 
any  branch  of  knowledge,  can  be  promoted.  The  poet  may  work 
alone — not  with  the  same  success  as  when  he  catches  suggestions 
and  emulative  energy  from  rivals  in  the  same  path, — but  his 
materials  are  within  his  own  breast;  a  poem  is  the  work  of  an 
individual  mind.  The  scientific  inquirer,  on  the  contrary,  can 
only  work  in  combination  with  many.  The  collective  store  of 
the  observations  of  many  individuals  in  many  generations, — the 
forcing  of  opinion  into  the  medium  path  of  truth  by  the  anta- 
gonism of  minds  liable  to  errors  of  an  opposite  kind, — are  required 
lo  form  a  science.  With  geography  in  particular  this  holds  good. 
The  adventurer  in  remote  regions, — -the  less  ambitious  traveller 
who  can  find  novelty  in  ibe  beaten  track, — the  closet  speculator, 
— all  iheir  peculiar  talents  and  exertions  must  be  combineil  to 
make  geography  what  it  ought  to  be.  And  it  is  of  gooti  augury 
for  its  progress  in  our  own  country  al  the  present  time  that  we 
find  widely  different  talents  and  tastes  industriously  promoting  it 
under  the  guidance  of  sound  judgment. 

With  regard  lo  Mr.  Hamilton's  '  Researches'  we  feel  inclined 
to  repeat  asentiment  similar  to  that  alreadv  expressed  with  regard 
to  the  work  of  Professor  Forbes,  that  we  almost  value  them  less 
for  the  additions  they  make  to  our  positive  knowledge^  than  as  a 
model  of  ihe  manner  in  which  travellers  ought  to  conduct  their 
observations.  It  has  always  appeared  to  us  a  noble  idea  of  Milton, 
in  his  '  Tractate  on  Education,'  when  he  proposes  that  the  young 
men  of  lhat  class  whose  especial  task  he  omsidered  government  to 
be,  should,  at  a  certain  age,  be  sent  to  travel,  obliged  at  their  return 
to  report  the  results  of  their  observations  to  the  Council  of  Slate, 
and  employed  and  promoted  in  proportion  as  they  appeared  lo 
have  turned  the  opportunllies  and  experience  of  their  travel  lo 
good  account.  In  modern  limes  the  press  has  become  a  very 
eflicieni  aubsiiiute  for  the  arrangement  proposed  by  Milton,  and 
has  enabled  out  young  travellers  ambitious  of  a  useful  and  dis- 
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tinguisUcd  career,  to  prove  their  capadly  for  public  service,  tbci 
benefiting'  at  the  same  time  science  and  ttieaiselvcs.  Wboervi 
has  materials  for  a  book  may  make  a  book,  anil  be  who  haa 
more  scanty  store  may  find  work  Xur  it  in  tbe  scientific  jouriuH 
To  travel,  and  to  publish,  in  some  form  or  other,  the  results  J 
travel,  bas  become  a  losie  and  almost  a  babil  in  the  present 
The  result  is,  to  l>orrow  an  illustration  from  Shakspere,  amonflj 
much  cbafT  some  p'ains  of  wheal.    And  it  is  with  a  view  to  elicii 
the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  such  a  fasliion  (the  word  is  vwd 
in  no  fastidious  sense),  that  we  would  reconimcod  to  all  who  intT 
aspire  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  I'lamilton,  to  emulate  aliii 
bis  careful  preparation,  and  tbe  unrclaxing  activity  with  which  be 
kept  the  objects  of  bis  travel  before  him  throughout. 

"  I[i  the  early  pari  of  1835,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton  in  his  preface,  "1 
wns  induced  to  direct  my  aiiention  to  some  of  the  Turkish  provinces  in 
Aein,  which  could  not  fail  to  present  discoveries  interesting  to  tbe  auti- 
qunry.  the  geograj^her,  and  the  geologist.  I  accordingly  arranged  a 
plan  which,  at  the  fame  time,  promised  to  gratify  my  love  of  travel  anil 
to  rekindle  thoKc  clageic  n^sociations  which  are  conuectcd  with  our  early 
hnbils.  The  following  three  or  four  mouths  were  passed  in  preparing 
for  the  tank,  in  examining  the  ancient  writeri,  and  in  acquiring  the  use 
of  the  nextmit  anil  circle.  •  •  •  •  • 

"  My  uili'iiiion  was  directed  chiefly  to  the  comparative  geography  of 
llio  coiiulry,  llie  uxaminulion  of  ancient  ruins,  and  the  fixing  of  positions 
by  nstroiiomical  ohservalions.  The  geology  of  the  country  also  claimed 
a  Inr^i'  portion  of  my  lime  ;  and,  considering  the  difficulty  of  transport 
I  hiid  ti>  rnciMinlcT,  I  may  deem  myself  fortunate  iu  having  mode  ft 
liU|((i  ['ollei'liuli  nf  rocks  and  minerals.  1  soon  found  that  the  mapsof 
thi<  I'unutry  were  incorrect  in  the  highest  degree ;  iu  fact  absDluttiy  use- 
Irai,  I  lliorcforc  spared  neither  time  nor  labour  in  making  a  careful 
aiinutniioii  of  time,  distance,  and  direclions,  by  which  means,  together 
with  uatronumicul  observaiions  for  laiiiude,  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  om- 
■Irucl  n  more  correct  map  of  those  parts  of  the  peninsula  through  which 
I  jinsscd.  With  this  object  in  view,  and  independently  of  a  very  de- 
tuded  journal,  I  succeeded  in  keeping,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  & 
minute  itinerary  of  every  mile  of  ruad,  noting  the  exact  time  of  departure, 
and  with  my  compass  cunstaiilly  in  hand,  the  direction  of  the  road,  as 
well  as  every  change,  Boniclimes  to  ihe  number  of  twenty  or  twenty-fiva 
in  an  hour ;  adding  remiu-ks  suggested  by  ihe  physical  structure  of  the 
country.  A  specimen  of  this  itinerary,  representing  cue  day's  work,  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

"  III  Older  to  construct  a  map,  after  my  return  to  England,  tbe  wholaj 
of  die  route,  eslending  over  si- veral  thousand  miles  of  road,  was  laid  | 
down  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile;  in  this  task  I  received  muthl 
assistance  from  Cnplaiu  G.  H.  HLimillon.  The  neighb-juring  country 
was  then  niurked  in  from  my  geographical  notes  and  crofs-bcarings; 
after  which  it  waa  corrected  for  the  obaervaliuiis  of  latitude  (worked  out 
by  the  same  otEccr),  and  then  reduced  by  him  lo  the  scale  of  five  miles  W 
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an  inch.  In  thia  slate  it  wae  put  into  the  Lands  of  Mr,  John  Arrow- 
«mith,  whom  I  cannot  Hiifficiently  thank  for  ihe  manner  in  which  he 
has  executed  liis  ^art  of  the  labour.  I  may  add,  that  in  thuEC  portE  of  the 
country  through  which  I  passed  all  the  positions  have  lieen  laid  down 
from  my  own  observations,  with  the  exception  of  the  lines  of  coHst 
■which  have  lieen  taken  from  the  naval  surveys,  and  a  portion  of  that  of 
the  Eusine  from  Mr.  Ainaworth's  map.  In  other  parts  of  the  country 
I  have  introduced  the  routes  of  Messrs.  Ainsworth,  Fellowa,  Brant,  and 
others,  whose  observations  seemed  entitled  to  credit ;  amongst  which 
Colonel  Chesney's  delineation  of  the  country  round  the  Gulf  of  Sean- 
daroon  and  the  Syrian  passes,  together  with  the  neighhouring  moun- 
tains, is  one  of  the  moat  imiwrtant.  For  the  western  sliorcs  of  Asia 
JJinor  I  am  indebted  to  Captain  Beaufort,  who  has  kindly  placed  at  ray 
disposal  theescellenl  charts  constructed  by  the  ofGcers  employed  on  the 
surveys  carried  on  by  Captains  Copeland  and  Graves." 

This,  we  repeal,  is  the  spirit  in  which  a  Iravflller  who  would 
render  bis  labours  useful  In  others  and  to  himself  must  set  lo  work 
and  carry  out  his  enterprise.  The  three  or  four  months  of  pre- 
paration tu  which  Mr.  Hamilton  alludes  may  appear  inadequate, 
and  so  it  would  be  to  those  who  did  not  bring  to  the  task  talents 
deve!oi>ed  like  his  by  an  excellent  edutation  and  habitual  interest 
in  literary  and  scientific  pursiiils.  What  Mr.  Hamilton  calls 
preparation  was  pnii)erly  reviving  knowledge  and  faculties 
previously  acquired,  but  allowed  in  the  hurry  of  other  avocations 
to  rusl  a  little.  Wc  may  add  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
sketch  out  such'a  plan  of  travel  as  his  before-hand,  and  even  to 
speak  of  it  complacently  afterwards  as  having  been  carried  into 
effect.  But  the  specimen  of  the  itinerary  referred  lo  in  the  alxjve 
quotation  is  a  curious  piece  of  evidence  to  the  unfiiigging  spirit 
.with  which  our  traveller's  resolutions  were  acted  upon  ihrougiioul 
*a  protracted  journey  of  sevenleen  months.  It  is  the  power 
evidenced  by  this  document  of  sustaining  day  after  day  the  mono- 
tonous detailed  labour  of  a  self-imposed  task  that  enables  men  to 
accomplish  anything  of  value.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  given  only  one 
day's  work  as  a  specimen,  and  a  small  pari  even  of  that  will  serve 
our  purpose.  It  is  lo  be  wished,  however,  that  the  itinerary 
itself  may  have  been  preserved,  and  that  it  should  l)e  deposited 
for  reference  in  the  archives  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Sotiely.* 


•  Olhfr  MSS.  pf  file  aami  kiud,  wliicli  would  niily  prove  leditniito  lliemao  ofreail' 
era,  aiiil  whiili  coiueijiieiilly  uever  laii  be  jinLiIislieil,  might  be  'leposilcd  for  tlie  like 
purjiote  wlfli  girni  Ji(lmiita({e  fo  gfogrspbicft]  icltlice.  Fur  example,  llie  jiortiuns  of 
Bruce  i  uole-biHiks  piitjliiheil  by  bis  biiigi3.]ibrr,  Dr.  Murtay,  have  Lten  of  (jreat  iite 
in  cuireeliiift  Ihe  Ujiiei  of  llial  grenl  sample  uf  llie  ftrfcn  tdam  i«gnnuiH  ^llormH, 
into  wbicb  be  sIIowhI  liimeelf  to  by  bia  iiitrsclsbU  [irlile  aud  iirilable  diapoBiliou. 
Bill  mnrh  lemniiii  unpubltibcd  lliat  mig)i<  be  gtuilifcl  willi  aclvaiiltige  by  gecigrapliers. 
Vim  ibey  i-i>liuili?i1  lar  refi'ieiice  (o  lotiie  tueb  public  depot  at  tbe  ardiivL's  uf  iIjC 
Sucifly,  lucy  would  be  alwaya  avsiluble. 
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numiig.  Mug  lA'k.  1837. 

7  a> 

Surl  Ihnnigh  Mt'iiluiUli. 

S.W. 

Aaoriidiiig  ihnjngh  Turtcub  lowu. 

•M 

w. 

28 

WAW. 

31 

SAW. 

A«candia(  riits*.  gmmil  iloparaiid  /:  tUvm  ait 

33 

WindiiiK  up  tlnp  RMd. 

36 

S.W. 

AaondiBg  Hitge;  ground  ilnpei  L 

40 

W.  byS. 

Halt  two  minuUt ;  groutid  ilupei  lo  u,  oh  duIc  «t 

47 

S.W. 

SV 

WJi.W. 

H>J(  IwD  minulM. 

as 

W.  bj  W. 

8  1 

W.S.W. 

The 

scene  of  \Ir.  Homiltun's  operatiuns  in  Asia  Min 

lidlwceii  ihe  parallels  37°  and  ■J'i"  N..  and  between  ibe  merk 
U7"  anil  li"  E,  of  Green nicli.  The  exlrenie  Irmiitii  of  bis  e 
ililions  are,  on  ihe  W.,  Smyrna  lo  tbc  IV.  and  Epbesus  to  t!u 
iin  llic  E.,  tUc  Turkisb  frontier  oppiisile  lo  tbe  Russian  for 
(liiiiiri  {riira  44°  E.)  on  tbe  N..  and  Kaienrijeb  {circa 
iin  the  S,  Between  these  extreme  poinls  bis  southern  roult 
li'nili  tm  fiir  S.  as  Karaman  (n  little  lo  ibe  N.  of  37°  N.J  ; 
liiii  iji>illi(-rn  rc)ult'  as  far  nurih  as  Sinope  (circa  4'^°  N.').  ^ 
NiKiiu'  un  iIlu  Vesbil-Irinak  Iu  Smyrna,  and  from  Kaisanji 
riphfui*  Mr,  Hamilton's  iwo  principal  routes  wind  tbrongl 
vr-ry  bi'iirl  of  Asia  Minor.  The  nurthern  mule  is  coaiu 
bi'hvci'n  ihr  *i8th  and  *29tb  meridians  E,  of  Greenwich  with 
■hoici  >if  (lie  sua  of  Manni>ra  by  a  very  interesting  side  n 
r'limi  Niknai  ('•irai  37"  E.)  loSinope  {circa  35°  E.)  ihe  nori 
riinlo  corves  biiik  upon  itself  in  a  N.W.  direction  lowardb 
•riv ;  it  extfuds  ibenee  along  the  sea-coast  lo  Trcbizond,*  wh 
it  •Iriki'i  inland  lu  Gumishkanch,  and  tbence  E.  to  Arzrum,  I 
and  (jiuiiri. 

Tbc  Itinerary  of  which  a  fragment  has  been  quoted  aboi 
warrant  that  Mr.  Flamillon  did  not  go  mer  all  this  g;ri>und 
liiUess  or  innltentivo  eye.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  obsenatioi 
those  (if  a  mere  flying  survey.  It  appears  from  the  account  o 
melhorl  of  procedure,  which  has  already  been  quoted,  that  be  E 
a  large  collection  of  minerals,  and  the  remarks  on  geology  i 
tered  through  his  work  denote  an  inlelligenl  geologist,  Th( 
serrations  for  latitude  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  that  have  been  calcul 
by  his  brother,  are  siily-one  in  number ;  and  during  his  trave 
Asia  Minor  he  collected  no  less  than  4;i5  Greek  inscriplio 
some  of  ihrm  of  considerable  length  and  great  importance.  ' 
brief  recnpiiui  alii  in  of  the  extent  of  ground  gone  over,  and  ol 

•  Tbii  ii  leveniiig  Ihe  ilimrlion  In  wiiicb  Mr.  H.  Imvelleil ;  but  our  olijcci  i 
Will  ii  iiiviel)>  lo  iuilicale  Oie  exieiil  and  letulirc  jioiilioii  of  ibc  grDuud  guui 
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nuntprous  and  important  obsen  ations  collected  in  the  courBe  of  the 
expedition,  will  suffice  to  show  the  rich  harvest,  both  for  positive  and 
comparative  geofrraphj',  containedin  Mr.  Hamilton's  volumes.  His 
routes  occasional!  J  cross  those  of  other  travellers,  but  rarelj"  coincide 
with  them,  and  even  when  they  do,  only  for  very  abort  distances. 
His  field  of  operations  connects  tbe  surveys  of  Captains  Copeland 
and  Graves,  on  tbe  W.,  with  those  of  the  Russian  officers,  and  the 
routes  of  Mr.  Brant  on  the  E.  It  is  crossed  by  the  routes  of  Mr, 
Ainsworlh,  which  connect  it  with  ihe  operations  of  Colonel  Ches- 
nev's  espedilion  on  the  Euphrates.  We  have  only  to  regret,  and 
where  so  much  has  been  accompli sheil  by  one  unaided  individual 
the  omission  is  as  nothing  to  what  has  been  done,  that  Mr,  Hamil- 
ton, when  at  Karaman,  i\i<\  not  make  a  side  excursion  to  the  S. 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  thereby  connect  his  routes  with  Captain 
Beaufort's  marine  survey. 

Tbe  limited  range — the  almost  topographical  character  —  of 
Professor  Forbes 's  corrections  of  Alpine  geography  enabled  us  to 
enter  upon  them  with  a  degree  of  detail,  which,  with  a  work 
grasping  so  extensive  a  field  as  Mr.  Hamdton's,  is  clearly  impos- 
lible.  To  indicate  his  corrections  of  the  geography,  poaiUi'c  and 
comparative,  of  Asia  Minor  would  require  a  volume.  Indeed,  consi- 
dering how  much  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  Hamilton,  Ainsworth, 
Arundel,  the  British  ofllcers  engaged  in  the  coast -survey  of  Asia 
Minor,  Mr.  Brant  and  others,  aod  by  the  alterations  which  have 
taken  place  in  tbe  provincial  arrangements  of  tbe  Turkish  empire, 
since  the  publication  of  Colonel  Leake's  work,  whiuh  first  gave 
form  and  system  lo  the  geography  of  this  peninsula,  it  is  much  to 
be  desired  that  some  one  would  undertake  the  task.  Should  Colo- 
nel Leake  feel  disposed  to  undertake  it,  the  domain  is  in  a  manner 
his  own  ;  he  has  the  best  right.  But  should  he  decline,  there 
appears  to  bo  no  one  so  well  fitted  for  the  task,  by  opportunities  of 
personal  observation  and  by  collateral  knowledge,  as  Mr.  Harod- 
ton  himself.  Mr.  Arrowsmith's  map,  which  accompanies  this 
work,  and  of  which  Mr.  Hamilton  speaks  in  such  high  terms — 
and  they  are  not  higher  than  it  deserves — might  form  the  ground- 
work of  such  a  memoir,  Mr.  Arrowsmith  has  judiciously  left 
blank  in  this  map  all  the  spaces  not  visited  by  Mr.  Hamilton, 
or  the  authorities  he  has  enumerated.  But,  even  during  the  short 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  ibc  publication  of  the  map,  valuable 
materials  have  accumulated  for  rendering  it  more  complete; — the 
surveys  of  the  Prussian  officers  sers  ing  with  ihe  Turkish  army, 
and  the  protracted  routes  of  private  travellers,  Mr.  Arrowsmilfi 
will  soon  have  it  in  his  power  to  render  this  map  much  more  com- 
plete; and  its  value  would,  in  thai  case,  be  gready  enhanced  by  a 
memoir  containing  a  systematic  view  of  the  physical  and  political 
geogra[ihy  of  Asia  Minor — all  its  enisling  divisions  and  subdivi- 
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sions,  wilh  ibe  nalive  names ;  ami,  addeil  to  ihis.  a  liew  of  its 
com  piira live  gcogrnpliy.  in  which  all  tlie  addilinns  made  Ui  our 
knowledge  since  ibc  publicaliun  of  Colonel  Leake's  work  should 
be  turned  to  account. 

The  sentiment  most  forcibly  impressed  upon  us  by  the  perusal 
of  Mr,  Hamilton's  researches  is  our  utter  ignorance  of  the  ancient 
history  of  the  region  through  which  he  is  travelling.  The  arttsti- 
cal  perfection  of  the  classical  writers  leads  us  to  over-eslimaie  the 
amount  of  positive  iiifurmntion  they  contain.  In  reading  Homer, 
Hertxlotus.  Xcnophiin,  Cicero,  and  even  Strabo,  Arrian,  and 
QuinlUB  Curtius,  the  mind  is  so  occupied  that  we  forget  that  they 
merely  skirt  the  coast,  or  hurry  by  beaten  tracks  across  the  coun- 
try, throwing  out  few  hints  uf  its  appearance  or  history.  The 
notices  of  Asia  Minor  that  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fathers,  of 
from  the  contemporary  profane  writers,  are  scarcely  more  ricb. 
But  it  is  only  when  we  are  conducted  by  an  intelligent  traveller, 
like  Mr.  HamUton.  through  the  valleys  and  ravines  which  channel 
its  huge  plateau,  that  the  meagre  character  of  their  information 
strikes  us.  A  citation  may  serve  to  tnake  our  meaning  mure 
clear:  the  remains  described  are  in  the  S.W,  corner  of  the 
drainage  basin  of  the  Ycshil  Irmak. 

"  While  meditating  on  my  disappoint  men  I,  and  on  the  probtible  origin 
of  the  ruins  around  me,  Hafiz  Agha  reported  that  he  had  learned  from 
some  peasants  that,  in  (he  neighbouring  village  of  Euyuk,  about  two 
mih"!  off  to  the  S.S.W.  there  were  some  curious  old  Blonee,  in  search  of 
which  I  immedialely  slaried.  On  arriving  there  I  found  a  Turcoman 
village,  on  the  southern  limits  of  which  was  a  very  curious  monument  of 
the  iiliJeat  limes.  When  I  first  taw  the  numerous  rude  and  apparently 
shapeless  stones,  forming  a  kind  of  avenue,  they  reniindeil  me  of 
Dniidical  remains,  and  !  thought  they  might  have  belonged  to  the  Gallo- 
Grreci ;  hut,  on  further  eaamination,  they  proved  to  be  of  a  diflerenl  cha- 
racter. The  ruins  consist  of  a  large  gateway  or  entrance,  facing  the 
south,  wilh  part  of  a  massive  wall  on  each  side;  the  two  principal 
atones  which  form  the  posts  are  of  gigantic  size,  being  10  or  12  feet 
high.  On  the  outside  of  each  is  sculptured  a  monstrous  figure  with  ■ 
Iniman  head,  in  a  very  Egyptian  style,  the  body  being  a  grotesque  imi- 
tation of  a  bird,  the  legs  of  which  terminate  in  Uons'  claws.  The  wall, 
which  advances  about  14  feet  on  each  side  of  the  gateway  and  tbeu 
breaks  off  to  the  right  and  left,  leaving  a  paved  inclosed  space  in  front  of 
the  entrance,  has  consisted  of  enormous  blocks  of  Cyclopean  churacler, 
but  is  now  much  ruined  ;  yet,  on  the  lower  course  of  stones,  which  are 
above  3  feet  high,  several  figures,  nearly  of  the  same  height,  are  rudely 
sculptured  in  very  flat  relief.  The  first  stone,  towards  the  west,  repre- 
sents children  playing  upon  instruments,  hut  too  faint  to  be  disliu- 
guished  ;  ihe  second  represenla  Ihiee  pricsls  clothed  in  long  rohta;  tlic 
third  rams  driven  to  the  sacrifice;  and  the  liisl  a  bull,  very  rudely  sculp- 
tured. W'ilinn  the  gateway  an  avenue  of  large  stones  lead*  some  distance 
into  the  village.    A  ciuions  feature  of  this  monument  is,  that  on  the 
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inside  of  one  of  ihe  high  door-poBts  a  double-headed  eagle  has  been  aculp- 
lured,  which,  however,  may  have  been  a  modern  addition.  In  fruiit 
of  one  of  [he  CollageB  in  the  village  wua  a  large  square  alone,  with  an 
inscription  in  very  curious  characlcrs. — Are  they  PhoEuician  or  Phry- 
gian, Greek  or  Celtic  ;■  These  remains  acquire  additional  interest  from 
the  curiouH  carvings  which  Texier  discovered  on  the  rocks  near  Boghaz- 
kieui,  only  five  hours  from  the  village." 

The  literature  of  .nnliquity  may  be  searched  in  vain  fur  the 
history  of  these  and  other  equally  mysterious  rcmnltis  ujion  which 
recent  iraveliers  in  Asia  Minor  have  stumbled  in  valleys  and 
ravines.  The  history  and  geography  of  ancient  Asia  Minor,  both 
of  which  are  necessary  to  the  perfect  understanding  of  either,  have 
jet  to  be  composed.  Materials — scanty  enough,  and  which  have 
ye\  to  be  assorted  and  subjected  to  &  searching  crititpie—do  exist 
in  the  inscriptions  to  which  Mr.  Hamilton  has  added  so  many, 
and  in  the  legal  compilations  of  Justinian  and  the  other  emperors, 
These,  if  proper!  v  studied,  by  the  bghts  thrown  on  tbem  from 
ancient  history  and  ancient  itineraries,  and  which  they  reflect 
back  upon  these  sources,  might  be  found  to  yield  more  valuable 
results  than  will  readily  be  believed  by  those  who  are  not  aware 
bow  much  has  been  accomplished  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  by  an  analogous  process  for  the  ancient  constitutional  and 
legal  history  of  Rome.  The  ccclcsiasliciil  historians  and  Greek 
fathers  may  also  be  studied  with  advantage  to  this  end.  Hut  they 
must  be  sttiA'ed.  Not  much  is  to  bo  done  for  comparative  geo- 
graphy by  llie  dilettante  fashion  in  which  it  is  too  generally  pur- 
sued. A  respectable  and  intelligent  travelliT  who  has  passed 
through  regions  rarely  visited  in  which  some  remarkable  historical 
incidents  are  believed  to  have  occurred,  sets  himself,  on  his  return, 
to  read  up,  with  a  view  to  fix  the  exact  locality  of  these  events. 
In  proportion  to  his  want  of  acquaintance  with  such  inquiries  is 
the  confidence  with  which  he  maintains  his  conclusions.  If  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  original  languages  he  is  sure  to  be  particularly  ela- 
borate in  his  learning.  He  asks  no  credit  for  a  simple  and  truth- 
ful description  of  w  hat  he  has  seen  or  measured  ;  for  that  nothing 
is  wanted  but  the  exercise  of  faculties  which  he,  a  shrewd  and 
veracious  man,  employs  every  day.  But  learning  is  something 
6")  unfamiliar  to  him — has  such  a  gloss  of  novelty  alwul  it— ihnt 
he  becomes  enamoured  of  himself  in  his  new  dress.  He  thinks 
nothing  of  what  he  might  really  earn  credit  by — seeing  and  de- 
scribing accurately. — and  he  prides  himself  upon  a  wurlhlcBS 
parade  of  what  he  thinks  is  learning.  To  be  rendered  available 
for  the  purposes  of  comparative  geography  the  ancient  authors 
must  have  been  studied  thoroughly  before-hand  and  for  ihcm- 
aetves.  If  a  man  only  luins  to  an  isolated  passage  for  the  purpose 
of  bolstering  up  a  preconceived  theory,  lie  may  almost  be  certain 
lhat  be  will  misunderstand  it. 
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In  enumeraling  ibe  ecclesiastical  writers  among  those  who  may 
be  consulted  n  ilL  ailvanlage,  for  the  ancient  history  and  compara- 
tive geograjiby  of  Asia  Minor,  it  is  not  meant  to  be  implied  that 
the  monument,  the  description  of  which  suggested  this  digression, 
was  conlempurary  with  them.  At  the  same  time,  we  arc  not  in- 
clined lu  believe  thai  it,  or  others  of  a  kindred  character  in  Asia 
Minor,  are  necessarily  of  a  very  remote  era.  Many  of  the  rock 
can  ings  of  Persia  were  contemporaneous  with  the  Koman  empire. 
The  military  operations  and  colonies  of  that  stiite  transplanted 
superstitions  from  their  native  soil  to  the  most  remote  regions. 
Isis  had  temples  rearc<l  at  Rome,  and  Mithra  was  sculptured  on 
the  rocks  of  Gaul.  The  allegorical  paganism  of  the  Alesandrian 
school,  and  the  wild  heresies  of  some  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  favoured 
the  amalgamation  of  the  most  heterogeneous  god-nutiuns  and 
forms  of  worship.  The  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine  show  that, 
even  so  lale  as  his  time,  the  popular  mind  was  in  many  places 
essentially  pagan.  This  was  an  age  of  very  low  artistical  tast«  and 
talent ;  and  lubberly  shapelessness  is  as  much,  if  not  more,  a  cha- 
racteristic of  retrograding  than  of  infant  art.  The  figures  described 
in  the  passage  tjuotcd  above,  in  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  ihera 
from  the  accompanying  drawing,  appear  to  us  lo  have  more 
analogy  to  the  figures  on  the  gnostic  medals  or  talismans  than  lo 
the  early  sculptures  of  Egypt.  Nor  are  the  Cyclopean  blocks 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  this  conjecture  :  the  huge  stones 
of  Balhek  were  quarried  under  the  Roman  emperors.  This, 
however,  is  a  mere  conjectural  hint,  thrown  out  to  suggest  ex- 
amination in  a  certidn  quarter.  As  suggestive  of  inquiry  all  con- 
jectures are  valuable  ;  for  any  thing  beyond  this  the  most  plausible 
conjectures  have  no  ^  alue  at  all. 


III. —  The  National  Atlas  of  Historical,  Commercial,  and  Poh'fical 
Geograplii/,  conntntcted  from  the  most  recent  and  avthejiiic 
sources.  By  Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  F.  R.G.S., 
Geographer  (at  ['Edinburgh)  in  Ordinary  lo  Her  Majesty.  Ac- 
companied by  Maps  and  Illustrations  of  the  Physical  Geography 
of  the  Globe,  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Berghaus,  Professor  of  Geo- 
graphy, Berlin;  and  an  Ethnographic  Map  of  Europe,  by 
Dr.  Gustaf  Kombst;  Edinburgh,  1843.    [By  the  Editor.] 

The  feature  of  this  new  atlas  which  first  arrested  our  attention 
was  the  physical  geography  of  Professor  Berghaus.  '1  his  part 
of  the  work  consists  of  that  distinguished  geographer's  map-iltus- 
tralions  of  Humboldt's  system  of  isothermal  curves,  of  the  g:eo. 
graphical  distributions  of  the  currents  of  air,  of  a  suncy  of  the 
culture  of  plauis,  and  of  the  mounlaw-gjaing  of  Europe  and 
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Asia,  The  map- ill  us  (rations  are  accompanied  by  explanatory 
memoirs.  Of  the  execution  of  these  maps  by  Mr.  Johnston,  Pro- 
fessor Rcrghaus.  an  eminent  authority  and  not  unUkely  to  be 
somewhat  exigmnt  from  anxiety  to  see  justice  done  to  bis  own 
ideas,  says  :  '■  1  now  submit  to  the  friends  of  geograpby  in  Britain 
four  sheets  of  my  physical  geography,  which  differ  from  those  of 
the  German  eihtion,  in  being  much  larger  and  more  complete." 
This  is  high  praise  and  from  a  quarter  whence  praise  is  desirable. 
Professor  Ilcrghaus  intimates  a  disposition,  should  ibis  specimen 
of  his  geographical  labours  meet  with  a  favourable  reception  in 
this  country,  to  continue  the  undertaking  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Johnston,  Of  the  German  edition,  fifty  maps  have  already  been 
published.  It  would  be  creditable  to  the  country  were  this  hint 
acted  upon  and  a  complete  English  edition  of  the  work  called 
for. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  remark  of  Baron  von  Humboldt 
which  Professor  Bergbaus  has  chosen  for  a  motto  to  his  physical 
geography :"  C'est  le  grand  avanta^e  des  methodes  graphiques 
appliquees  aui  diflerens  objets  de  la  philosophie  naturetle,  de 
porter  dans  I'esprit  cette  conviction  inlime  qui  accompagne  lou- 
jours  les  notions  que  nous  recevons  immediatement  par  les  sens." 
It  is  desirable,  it  is  Hue,  that  any  over-estimate  of  this  advantage 
■hould  be  avoided.  The  "conviction  intime  "  which  is  conveyed 
to  the  mind  by  the  inspection  of  grajihic  representations  of  the 
theories  of  natural  history  and  geography  is  valuable,  because  it  is 
more  precise  and  definite  than  can  be  conveyed  by  words.  But 
there  is  danger  that  the  "conviction  intime  "  may  become  belief 
in  the  accuracy  of  such  representations  without  a  very  critical 
examination  of  the  evidence  by  which  they  are  supported.  Even 
the  most  cautious  thinkers  are,  at  limes,  apt  to  confound  vivid 
ideas  with  accurate  ideas.  Il  is  owing  to  this  tendency  of  the  mind 
that  systems  in  which  imperfectly  apprehended  truths  are  mised 
up  with  much  incoherence,  but  which  are  presented  in  a  pic- 
turesque form,  as,  for  example,  phrenology  aud  physiognomy, 
have  obtained  at  limes  a  success  not  allogelber  of  ephemeral 
duration.  Deserlplion  in  words  has  this  disadvantage,  that  the 
writer  or  speaker's  meaning  is  more  liable  to  he  misapprehended. 
Words  are  to  a  certain  extent  arbitrary  representations  of  tbougbt ; 
every  man  bas  bis  own  modification  of  the  ideas  attached  to  them ; 
ihey  call  up  in  his  mind  notions  and  trains  of  thought  rather 
analogous  to  than  identical  with  those  of  the  person  who  uses  them 
in  the  first  instance.  But  a  graphic  representation,  at  least  as  far 
as  forms  go,  appears  ibe  same  to  all.  On  the  other  hand,  words 
do  not  deceive,  as  graphic  representations  arc  apt  to  do  (at  least 
not  to  the  same  extent),  by  substitoting  themselves  insensibly  for 
the  thing  represented,  and  being  received  in  a  manner  as  evidence 
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of  ihcir  own  trutb.  In  itie  use  of  prapliic  re  present  atiuiis,  tlierefore, 
to  express  geograpbical  Ihcories,  wliellier  regarding^  the  dislribu- 
tion  of  magneiic  forrcs,  isoibermal  lines,  currents  of  air,  or  ibe 
like,  care  must  be  laken  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  thai  ihey  are 
not  representations  of  actual  facts,  but  simply  of  tlic  delineator's 
inductions, — of  his  peculiar  way  of  liewing'  facts.  With  thit 
caution  their  utility  to  science  can  scarcely  be  loo  highly  eslimated. 
They  give  assurance  to  the  propounder  of  a  system  that  be  cannot 
be  misunderstood ;  and  by  subjecting  him  to  sucb  a  definite 
inctlii«l  of  expressing  his  ideas,  ibcy  deter  him  from  obtruding  on 
the  world  crude,  incoherent,  half-elaborated  theories.  They  in- 
troduce something  of  the  severity  of  matlicjnatical  demonstration 
into  the  sciences  iif  experirnent  and  observation. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  which  suggests  caution  in  the 
use  of  map-illustrations  of  physical  theories.  The  ordinary  map 
itself  is  not  an  exact  transcript  or  fac-simile  of  the  earth's  surface 
as  it  really  exists.  The  mathematical  projection  necessarily  in- 
troduces something  conventional  into  its  composition ;  places  are 
represented  not  in  iheir  actual  relalive  position,  lint  in  a  manner 
tbai  is  understood  to  indicate  that  position.  With  every  step 
made  m  the  graphic  delineation  of  objects,  or  facts  less  and  less 
palpable  to  sense— from  the  mere  surface  of  the  earth  to  the 
J  tlx  ta- posit  ion  of  its  mounlaln-rocks.  thence  to  the  distribution  of 
its  vegetable  products,  its  isothermal  lines,  and  so  on, — what  is 
real  in  the  representation  diminishes,  and  what  is  conventional 
increases.  Tn  aiming  at  too  much  the  possible  is  undervalued  ;  a 
slovenly  style  of  simple  map-making  is  liable  to  creep  in  w  hen  the 
invention  of  geographers  is  strained  to  devise  map-ill  usiralions  nf 
hysical  theories.  Those  applications  of  the  map  must  always  be 
ept  in  due  subordination  to  the  prosaic  common-place  business 
of  representing  localities,  their  relative  positions,  latitudes,  and 
longitudes.  Graphic  illustrations  are  only  valuable  so  long  as 
they  rest  upon  the  basis  of  pood  simple  maps.  Good  simple  maps 
are  necessaries;  map-illustrations  are,  after  all,  in  some  measure, 
the  liL"iuries  of  science.  It  is  not  unnecessary  to  enforce  this  truism, 
for  we  have  seen  ingenious  and  showy  map-illustrations,  the  con- 
struclion  of  which,  when  examined  slricily  as  maps,  would  have 
disgraced  a  school-boy.  And  it  is  precisely  when  adverting  to 
the  physical  map-illustrations  of  Bergbaus,  that  ibis  topic  can  be 
introduced  without  any  danger  of  incurring  suspicion  thai  it  ia 
done  invidiously;  for  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  in  him  the 
faculties  which  go  to  make  the  accurate  critical  map-construc- 
tor, or  those  more  elevated  faculties  which  go  to  make  the  bold 
yet  sagacious  phvsical  theorist,  are  most  happily  developed.  The 
simple  maps  of  Professor  Berghnus  are  (|uile  as  admiriiblc  speci- 
mens of  their  class  as  his  map- illustrations  nf  physical  theories. 


A  happier  selection  could  scarcely  have  been  made  within  so 
smnll  a  compass  for  illustrating  the  peculiar  merits  and  utility  of 
Berghaus's  great  work  than  that  of  Mr,  Jnhnston.  There  is  an 
intimate  relation  between  the  isothermal  curves  and  the  local  pre- 
valence of  certain  currents  of  air.  Of  the  fixed  features  of  the 
globe  none  seem  to  bear  so  directly  upon  these  undulating  or 
varying  features  as  the  distribution  and  arrangement  of  its  moun- 
tain chains.  And  the  distribution  ofvegelable  forms  is  in  no 
slight  degree  determined  by  the  soil  from  which  they  spring,  the 
exposure  dependent  upon  the  direction  of  the  inclined  planes  on 
which  they  grow,  the  local  distribution  of  heat,  and  the  prevailing 
local  currents  of  the  atmosphere.  These  four  map- il  lustrations, 
with  the  memoirs  which  accompany  them,  embrace  a  very  con- 
■ideralile  part  of  the  whole  physical  theory  of  the  earth.  They 
embody  the  most  recent  discoveries  and  consequent  rectifications 
of  the  theory  of  the  earth.  They  are  an  invaluable  addition  to  an 
atlas  meant  for  popular  use. 

Dr.  Kombst's  map  and  notes  on  the  cthnoirraphy  of  Europe 
display  estensire  and  minute  inquiry  combined  with  considerable 
critical  power  and  a  high  tident  for  classification, 

Of  the  maps  of  general  geography  in  Mr.  Johnston's  Atlas  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  speak  without,  on  the  one  hand,  falling  into 
an  enumeration  of  dry  and  repulsive  minutijB,  or,  on  the  other, 
adopting  a  brevity  calculated  to  mislead.  The  maps,  as  is 
unavoidable  in  so  large  a  collection,  are  of  unequal  value. 
Those  of  Scotland  and  France  are,  perhaps,  the  best,  while 
that  of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  leaves  most  to  wish  for.  Much 
may  be  done  to  eliminate  casual  errors  by  corrections  in  suc- 
cessive impressions.  It  would  be  unjust  to  Mr.  Johnston  to 
insert  here  a  list  of  the  errors  to  which  we  allude.  The  effect  of 
such  a  procedure  would  be  to  bring  out  in  microscopic  detail 
every  blemish,  at  the  same  time  that  all  that  is  gootl  is  neces- 
sarily kept  out  of  sight.  Enough  that  we  know  his  attention  has 
already  been  drawn  to  them  ;  and  that  the  generous  ambition  to 
distinguish  himself  as  a  geographer  evinced  by  this  publication, 
which  may  be  considered  as  bis  coup  d'essai,  gives  warrant  that 
they  will  not  be  disregarded.  Two  pf  the  maps  occur  to  us  as 
proofs,  at  the  same  time,  of  exertion  to  procure  information  and 
judicious  caution  in  usiug  it — the  maps  of  Greece  and  Spain. 
The  recent  changes  in  the  political  geography  of  these  countries 
are  given  by  Mr.  Johnston  for  the  first  time  in  a  British  atlas. 
But  with  great  judgment,  while  he  has  introduced  the  new 
governmenl.ll  divisions  on  the  map  of  Greece,  of  which  kingdom 
have  recent  and  valuable  surveys,  he  has  indicated  those  of 
in  a  skcictim  map  on  a  small  scale  on  the  same  sheet  with 
tailed  one,  that  country  being  still  one  of  the  lacunEc  of 
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European  geoeraphy.  Mr.  Johnston,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  keep 
the  sound  jutlgment  inilicatcil  by  these  facts  as  bis  guide  in  all 
future  improvements  of  his  maps  ;  for  at  a  time  when  geography 
is  making  suth  rapid  advances,  not  a  single  new  impression 
ought  to  be  taken  of  any  map  without  revision.  It  is  a  remark  of 
universal  apphcation  that  the  great  sources  of  defects  in  maps  are, 
first,  the  apathetic  indolence  which  is  not  on  the  alert  to  seise 
every  new  piece  of  informalion;  second,  the  uncritical  spirit 
which  jumps  at  the  conclusion  that  the  most  recent  accounts  are 
always  the  most  correct,  and  dovetails  the  statements  of  the  latest 
traveller  into  old  maps  without  inquiring  into  the  evidence  in 
support  of  the  novelty,  or  how  far  the  old  and  the  new  cohere. 

There  is  this  additional  cause  of  gratification  in  ihe  apjiearance 
of  Mr.  Johnston's  Atlas :  it  indicates  fwe  learn  from  his  preface 
that  some  of  the  most  eminent  scientihc  characters  of  Scotland 
have  taken  an  active  interest  in  its  progress)  an  increased  atten- 
tion to  this  department  of  knowledge  in  the  "  modern  Athens." 
In  physical  research  the  capital  of  Scotland  is  behind  no  capital 
in  Europe,  hut  geography  has  hitherto  been  sadly  neglected  there. 
We  hope  that  this  atlas  may  be  taken  as  a  sjmptoin  that  what  the 
Hutlons,  Piayfairs,  Blacks,  Leslies,  and  Jamesons  have  accom- 
plished in  other  branches  of  physical  inquiry  will  now  he  emulated 
there  in  geography.  The  situation  is  less  favourable  for  the  pro- 
motion of  general  geography  than  London  or  Paris,  or,  perhaps, 
St.  Petersburg;  but  for  the  more  recondite  (and  more  valuable) 
labours  of  scientific  geography  its  opportunities  may  be  rendered 
quite  equal  to  those  of  Berlin.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  wish 
to  see  the  conjoint  labours  of  Professor  Berghaus  and  Mr.  John- 
ston prosecuted  further.  Let  us  have  a  British  edition  of  Ber- 
ghaus's  Physical  Geography.  Such  a  work  would  be  a  worthy 
supplement  lo  the  "  Preliminary  Dissertations  "  of  the  "  Encv- 
clop!edia  Brilannica,"  not  the  least  important  of  Edinburgh's 
contributions  to  science. 
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I. — Expeditions  of  Discowry  in  South  Australia.    By  Edward 
John  Etre,  Esq, 

Under  any  circumstances,  expedttians  which  have  contributed  to 
much  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  southern  regions  of  the 
Australian  continent,  as  those  performed  by  Mr,  John  Eyre,  in 
the  years  1839-40-41,  would  have  called  for  Dotice  in  the 
'  Journal "  of  the  Geographical  Society.  The  propriety  of  giving 
an  account  of  them  has  become  a  necessity,  since  one  of  the  gold 
medals  placed  at  the  Si>ciety's  disposal  has  been  awarded  to  him, 

Mr.  Eyre's  connexion  with  the  colony  of  Southern  Australia 
commenced  towards  the  close  of  1837,  with  an  undertaking  cha- 
racterised by  the  same  spirit  of  adventurous  hardihood  that  has  en- 
abled him  to  accomplish  so  much  as  a  discoverer  with  compara- 
tively limited  resources.  The  practicability  of  driving  cattle  over- 
land westward  from  New  South  Wales  to  Adelaide  was  at  that 
time  considered  extremely  prublematical  in  Sydney,  and  few  were 
willing  to  be  the  first  to  risk  (heir  properly  on  such  an  adventure. 
More  daring  spirits,  however,  were  willing  to  take  the  field,  and, 
amongst  others,  Mr.  Eyre  and  Messrs.  Hawdon  and  Bonney. 
Mr.  Eyre  was  the  first  to  start,  although  the  other  two  gentlemen, 
owing  to  the  delays  he  encountered  on  the  road,  were  the  first  to 
reach  Adelaide.  Mr.  Ejre  left  Sydney  with  his  party  on  the 
8th  of  November,  183/.  He  diverged  lo  the  S.  of  the  Murray, 
hoping  to  strike  upon  a  more  direct  practicable  route  to  Adelaide; 
but  the  country  into  which  he  had  advanced  proving  sterile  in 
the  extreme,  and  devoid  of  w  aler,  he  was  obliged,  when  within 
200  miles  of  his  destination,  to  retrace  bis  steps  to  where  he 
quitted  the  river.  Owing  to  this  detention  he  did  not  reach  Ade- 
laide till  the  13th  of  July,  1838.  During  this  journey  of  eight 
months,  in  part  through  desert  tracts,  in  part  along  the  courses  of 
rivers,  which  for  Ausiralia  are  thickly  peopled  and  with  warlike 
tribes,  he,  with  his  small  parly  of  six  men,  conducteil  in  safety  a 
herd  of  300  cattle  and  three  drays.  The  delay,  therefore,  to 
which  his  ambition  lo  strike  out  a  new  path  exposed  Mr.  Eyre, 
'■naViled  him  on  the  other  band  to  prove  his  possession  of  the 
'in,  M 
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tact  and  management  so  indispensable  in  the  leader  of  an  expe- 
dition of  discovery. 

On  the  5lh  of  December.  1S3S,  Mr.  Eyre  again  left  New 
South  Wales  with  1000  sheep  and  600  cattle,  and  arrived  safely 
in  Adelaide  on  the  23rd  of  February.  1839.  This  time  he  ac- 
complished the  journey  in  a  much  shorter  period,  having  been 
less  than  three  months  on  the  road.  The  vague  expressions  of 
the  documents  from  which  we  derive  our  information  do  not 
enable  us  to  determine  whether  the  interval  consumed  on  this 
expedition  is  calculated  from  the  time  of  his  IcavinG;  Sydney, 
or  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  settled  districts  of  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales.  Be  that  as  it  may,  to  Mr.  Eyre 
belongs  the  honour — without  any  derogation  from  the  high  merits 
of  Messrs.  Hawdon  and  Bonney^ — of  having  been  the  first  to  under- 
take, and  one  of  the  most  persevering  in  thoroughly  opening,  the 
road  for  the  thousands  uf  sheep  and  cattle  which  have  since  been 
driven  overland  from  Sydney  to  South  Australia,  so  much  to  the 
benefit  of  the  latter  colony. 

Before  quiltins'  this  preliminary  matter  to  dwell  upon  our 
proper  theme — Mr.  Eyre's  eiiploiis  as  a  discoverer — it  may  not 
be  altogether  irrelevant  to  notice  his  successful  efforts  to  extend 
still  further  that  branch  of  commerce  which  he  had  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  establishing.  On  the  30th  of  January  he  left 
Adelaide  to  open  a  communication  between  that  settlement  and 
Western  Australia  by  water,  for  the  exportation  of  sheep.  Upon 
landing  his  flock  at  King  George's  Sound,  he  undertook  a  further 
overland  journey  with  them  to  Swan  River,  a  distance  of  320  miles. 
Since  that  time  the  trade  in  slock  between  the  colonies  of  South 
and  Western  Australia  has  continued  steadily  to  increase. 

These  incidents  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Eyre  do  not  seem  to  us  out  of 
place  here.  They  dlustrate  the  character  of  the  man — explain  in 
Slime  measure  how  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish  w  hat  he  has 
alreiidy  achieved — and  lead  us  to  hope  that  the  material  interests 
of  his  adopted  country,  and  geographical  science,  will  be  )et 
further  benefiled  by  the  exertions  of  so  resolute  and  enterprising 
a  spirit. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  IS.'iQ,  Mr.  Eyre  eng.igcd  in  two 
expeditions  of  discovery.  On  the  1st  of  May  be  left  Adelaide  to 
explore  the  regions  to  the  north  of  that  settlement.  He  was 
absent  nine  weeks  ;  and,  during  that  time,  he  travelled  about  220 
miles,  examining  the  country  between  Spencer's  Gulf  and  the 
Murray  River  to  about  36  miles  north  of  Mount  Arder 
party  bad  with  tbem  ten  horses  and  two  drays,  and  the  e 
was  fitted  out  and  sup)xirled  exclusively  at  his  expense 

Mr.  Eyre  returned  to  Adelaide  on  the  29tb  - 
8th  July  he  started  for  Port  Lincoln.    He  wa 
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This  time  was  ocrupied  by  an  eisminatinn  of  tlie  lioe  of  coast 
from  Port  Lincoln  to  Port  Bell — an  extent  of  about  230  miles. 
From  Streaky  Bay  he  crossed  to  the  head  of  Spencer's  Gulf, 
about  220  miles.  He  returned  to  Adelaide  on  the  I5lh  of  Octo- 
ber. On  this  occasion,  too,  the  expenses  of  the  expedition  (which 
was  accompanied  by  ten  hoises  and  two  drays)  were  defrayed 
entirely  by  Mr.  Eyre. 

The  operations  of  1840-41  may  be  regarded  as  one  con- 
tinuous expedition.  It  was  commenced  under  the  auspires  of  the 
local  government,  which  contributed  a  donation  of  100/.,  sundry 
stores,  and  the  loan  of  two  horses.  The  colonists  of  South  Aus- 
tralia comributetl  five  horses,  and  the  payment  of  part  of  the  ex- 
penses. Seven  horses,  and  the  very  considerable  excess  of  ex- 
penditure over  the  advances  mentioned,  were  supplied  from  Mr. 
Eyre's  private  funds.  All  charts  and  plans  of  his  routes  were 
delivered  up  by  Mr.  Eyre  to  the  Colonial  government, 

Mr.  Eyre  leh  Adelaide  on  the  18th  of  June,  1840,  to  attempt 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Australia.  He  advanced  to  Lake 
Torrcns,  and  traced  its  shores  for  nearly  400  miles  ;  but  finding 
himself,  from  the  anomalous  conformation  of  that  huge  horseshoe 
quicksand,  entangled  in  a  m}-de-»ac,  and  finding  the  country  more- 
over arid  and  sterile,  he  crossed  to  Port  Lincoln.  He  was  thus 
the  first  to  open  a  direct  line  of  road  to  that  harbour  from  the 
head  of  Spencer's  Gulf,  a  distance  of  about  220  miles.  From 
Port  Lincoln,  he,  after  being  repeatedly  baffled,  but  never  dis- 
couraged, succeeded  in  tracing  the  whole  line  of  coast  weslerly  as 
far  as  King  George's  Sound,  a  distance  of  1300  miles, 

Mr.  Eyre's  tracks,  on  the  various  exjieditions  now  recapitulated, 
will  be  found  laid  down  from  the  original  tracings  on  Mr.  Arrow- 
smilh's  last  and  excellent  map  of  Auslraha,  As  a  means  of 
adding  something  more  of  Interest  and  detail  to  this  meagre  out- 
line, it  has  been  judged  advisable  to  subjoin  Mr.  Eyre's  own 
accounts  of  bis  excursions,  as  given  in  his  reports  to  government. 

t.  Opekations  op  the  Yeab  1839. 

1.  "Excursion  from  Adelaide  to  llw  Murrny  and  eastward  as  far  as 
Spencer's  Gvlf. — "  On  the  1st  of  May  I  left  Adelaide  with  a  party  of 
five  individualg,  exclusive  of  myaelf,  and  two  horBe  leams  with  Bupphes 
mlculated  to  last  us  nearly  three  months.    For  the  first  few  diiys  after 
leaving  Adelaide,  we  passed  througli  a  considerable  extent  of  fine  and 
well  watered  country,  crossing  the  chains  of  ponds  named  by  Mr.  Hill 
the  Wakefield  and  the  Hutt,  to  the  latitude  of  about  33"  40',  when  the 
ore  open  character,  presenting  to  us  a  considerable 
'=  well  adapted  for  sheep,  and  abundantly  watered 
■•ffitward  and  N.E.  of  the  Hutt.    The  latter 
■  northerly  direction  to  its  junction  with  a 
id  the  '  BrougbtoD,'  near  the  parallel  of 
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38°  SC.  Here  I  found  very  extensive  reaches  of  water  connected  by  a 
■tronglj- running  stream ;  in  this  vicinity,  too,  the  Broughton  received 
■everal  chains  of  ponds  from  the  N.  and  N.E.,  and  then,  taking  a  courae 
conBiderably  S.  of  W.,  it  wound  through  some  very  broken  hills  of  an 
open  barren  nature,  after  which  the  ttreora  wag  lost  in  the  sandy  nature 
of  its  channel,  and  ne  only  found  water-holes  at  intervals;  proceeding 
Blill  further,  we  found  its  channel  quite  dry,  but  very  wide  and  deep,  and 
its  course  became  changed  to  a  north- westerly  direction  towards  Spen- 
cer's Gulf,  near  which  I  left  it,  as  the  surrouniJing  country  was  of  a  poor 
barren  appearance.  We  then  passed  a  tract  of  high  open  country,  prin- 
cipally covered  with  prickly  grass,  and  at  intervals  with  small  patchea 
of  Bcnih.  crossing  two  running  sireams  emanating  from  the  hilla  to  ihe 
northward,  but  which  both  became  dry  in  their  channels  a  little  west  of 
where  we  crossed  them.  After  leaving  the  latter  of  these  in  about  33° 
18',  we  passed  under  the  base  of  some  bare  hills  rising  abruptly  from  the 
level  of  the  land  around,  and  forming  the  commencemtut  of  the  ninge 
running  to  the  head  of  Spencer's  Gulf,  and  in  which  Mount  Brown  aiid 
Mount  Arden  arc  situated.  Under  these  hills  wc  continued  our  course 
on  the  west  side,  and  found  that  as  we  advanced  to  the  northward  they 
increased  in  elevation,  at  first  taking  a  course  somewhat  west  of  north, 
end  alterwards  inclining  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  that  point.  For  Borne 
distance  we  found  numerous  creeks  taking  iheir  rise  among  the  hills,  dry 
generally  in  the  flat  country,  but  with  springs  and  small  water  bolea 
among  ihe  hills;  these  all  fall  westerly  towards  the  Gulf,  through  a 
country  more  or  lees  open,  and  divided  by  belts  of  scrub  and  pine  brush, 
similar  to  what  we  met  with  near  the  Murray.  As  we  advanced  further 
tn  the  northward  the  country  graduolly  became  more  barren,  and  the 
intervals  between  the  water  much  greater  and  more  difficult  of  access, 
until  we  reached  the  head  of  Spencir's  Gulf,  about  16  miles  beyond 
which  1  encamped  my  party  for  seven  days,  whilst  I  examined  the  nature 
of  the  surrounding  country,  as  each  day's  stage  had  made  the  appearance 
of  the  country  less  promising,  and  as  our  supply  of  water  and  grass  had 
become  bo  precarious  tliat  I  did  not  consider  it  prudent  to  hazard  the 
•afety  of  my  party  by  pushing  further  until  I  had  ascertained  the  cer- 
tainty of  our  being  Mc  lo  procure  a  supply  of  both. 

"On  the  IBth  of  May  I  halted  the  parly  in  latitude  32°  6'  at  a  inuill 
creek,  where  we  were  enabled  to  water  our  horses  about  two  miles  up 
among  the  hjlls.  From  this  point  we  made  a  corelul  and  laborioua 
examination  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  the  result  was  our  finding  it 
impracticable  to  push  any  further  inland  lo  the  N.,  or  round  the  Gulf  to 
the  S.W.,  in  so  dry  a  season  as  the  present.  The  range  of  hills  we  had 
followed  under  so  long  siill  continued,  but  as  they  stretched  to  the  north- 
ward they  had  increased  in  clevalinn  and  in  barrenness  of  appeurancCi 
and  we  rarely  found  even  the  dry  channel  of  a  water-course  emanating 
from  ihera.  The  last  of  these  creeks  that  I  found  lo  the  northward  waa 
about  26  miles  from  our  depAt,  and  though  dry  in  the  plains,  bad  large 
reaches  of  very  suit  water  in  it  among  ihe  hills,  and  in  the  ledges  of  rock 
where  the  water  had  evupornted  nc  found  a  great  abundance  of  pure 
white  salt.  Wt  were,  however,  enabled  to  obtain  a  lew  (juart*  of  tole- 
rable water  from  a  small  hole  dug  by  tlie  nativea  in  (be  gruvet.  Beyond 
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this  creek  we  travelled  about  12  miles  furlher  N.  to  a  high  dark  looking 
range,  elaniling  byiteelf,  and  running  In  n  itirectiun  nearly  at  right  augles 
to  the  maiD  tier,  and  as  its  elevation  was  considerable,  I  ascended  in  hopes 
of  viewing  a  more  cheering  prospect-  The  range  was  of  granite,  and  from 
ilB  summit  I  could  see  to  an  immeoBe  diHlaiice.  To  the  nortli  the  ranges 
TOBe  in  lofty  broken  outline,  tier  behind  tier,  of  very  barren  rocky  appear- 
ance, as  far  ae  the  eye  could  reach ;  to  the  eastward  our  view  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  hills  we  were  traTelliug  under;  to  the  west  of  these  hills 
flie  country  had  gradually  changed  to  a  complete  sandy  desert,  inter- 
spersed with  scnib;  further  W.  and  S.W.  was  seen  a  low  range,  flat  at 
the  top,  and  gradually  dechning  to  the  level  of  and  merging  into  the 
sandy  country  before  us;  whilet  to  the  N.W.,  and  extending  to  the  N. 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  to  be  seen  a  very  broad  gliitering  stripe 
of  what  seemed  to  he  water,  but  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  was  not 
water,  hut  only  the  dry  and  glazed  bed  of  where  waler  had  lodged — and 
of  very  great  extent.  Nowhere  cuuld  we  see  the  least  sign  of  grass  or 
water;  ihe  hills  before  me  were  high,  barren  and  rocky,  and  (here  were 
no  gum  trees  or  other  indications  of  waler  emanating  from  them  to  be 
Been  any  where — the  whole  was  barren  and  arid-looking  in  the  extreme, 
and  as  I  gazed  on  the  dismal  scene  before  me  I  felt  assured  I  had 
approached  ihe  vast  and  dreary  desert  of  ihe  interior,  or,  it  might  be,  was 
verging  on  the  conlines  of  some  inland  waler,  whose  sterile  and  desolate 
shores  seem  to  forbid  the  traveller's  approach.  Anxious  as  I  was  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  the  country  before  me,  1  was  at  one  glance  convinced 
that  in  so  unfavourable  n  season  I  could  not  hope  to  penetrate  further. 
We  were  already  3G  miles  from  our  depfit  without  finding  a  place  where 
the  horses  could  water — we  had  not  seen  a  blade  of  grass — and  the 
extensive  and  distant  view  before  us  forbade  us  to  hope  for  either  to  the 
northward ;  we  were  therefore  reluctantly  compelled  to  retrace  our  slepa 
to  the  depCl,  which  we  had  some  difficulty  in  reaching  with  our  horses, 
as  ihey  were  greatly  reduced  for  want  of  food.  Foiled  as  I  was  in  the 
first  and  most  important  object  I  had  in  view,  I  am  still  of  opinion  that 
the  lofty  masses  of  ranges  I  saw  so  far  away  to  the  northward  may,  in  a 
more  favourable  season,  atford  the  means,  and  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
say,  the  only  meiins,  of  penetrating  far  into  the  interior. 

"  On  rejoining  my  party  at  the  depfll,  I  found  my  overseer  just  returning 
from  the  S.W.,  in  which  direction  I  had  sent  him,  to  a  high  and  distant 
range  I  had  seen  from  the  heights  behind  the  dejiiSt.  He  reported  that 
he  had  been  out  50  miles  to  the  S,W.,  to  a  high,  barren,  rocky  range, 
from  the  summit  of  which  he  could  see  another  high  range,  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  one  he  was  upon ;  and  the  intervening  country,  like 
that  he  hud  traversed,  was  open,  level  and  barren,  with  the  bed  of  a  dried 
up  Iske  about  10  miles  beyond  the  range  he  was  upon,  but  neither  water- 
course nor  tree  of  any  kind  was  to  be  seen,  and  during  his  whole  journey 
he  had  not  seen  a  blade  of  grass  anywhere,  or  a  drop  of  water ;  and  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  horse  he  had  brought  back  fully  proved  the 
state  of  the  country  he  had  been  examining, 

'"^ing  horses  were  nearly  all  knocked  up,  and  the  nature  of 
V  and  barren,  I  saw  no  liopes  of  succeeding  in  the  second 
w,  that  of  opening  a  hne  of  road  to  Port  Liuuoln. 
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Before,  however,  1  corameuced  our  return,  I  determined  to  exanune  the 
country  more  iminediately  ou  the  we^t  Bide  of  the  Gulf,  though  I  had 
little  hopes,  from  its  nppearaiice,  of  oblaiiiing  water  in  that  direction; 
accordingly  I  proceeded  on  foot,  accompanied  by  my  overaeer,  about  35 
milca  from  the  dep.'jt  round  the  head  of  the  Gulf.  We  found  the  land 
high  and  flat-topped,  gradually  declining  to  the  south,  and  broken  by  deep 
gorges  into  portions  resembling  hills.  The  soil  was  soft  sandy  red  luam, 
greatly  raised  with  stones,  with  here  and  tlierealinle  old  withered  grass. 
We  could  see  no  timber  of  any  kind  but  patrhes  uf  scrubby  bushes  and 
a  few  small  pines,  but  nut  the  leaft  indication  of  waler,  and  as  the  cuutitry 
before  us  bore  the  same  character  as  that  we  had  traversed,  we  were 
under  the  necessity  of  returning,  and  giving  up  the  attempt  as  impracti- 
cableut  so  unfavourable  a  season  as  the  preseut.  In  our  route  up  the  Gulf 
we  had  seen  very  few  natives,  and  those  were  timid  and  alarmed  at  our 
presence ;  but  to  judge  from  the  many  and  well-beaten  tracks  leading  up 
the  bills  to  the  water,  and  the  numerous  fires  we  saw  among  the  hiliB  at 
night,  I  should  imagine  there  were  a  considerable  number  in  that  oeigh- 
bourliood.  We  found  a  singular  practice  prevail  among  them  here  of 
covering  up  the  springs  and  water-holes  (where  there  was  more  than  one 
hole)  very  thickly  with  the  boughs  and  branches  of  trees,  as  if  to  protect 
it  from  the  rays  of  the  sun — a  circumstance  I  liad  never  observed  else- 
where, and  whicli  would  lead  me  to  suppose  that  they  sufier  from  the 
■carcity  of  waler  in  the  dry  seasons.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Gulf  we 
could  never  see  the  tracks  or  fires  of  the  natives  iu  any  direction,  though 
we  were  travelling  fur  a  great  distance  so  near  the  eastern  side  as  to  hove 
distinguished  fires  across  the  water  on  the  other  aide  had  there  been  any. 

"  After  returning  on  my  outward  track  as  far  as  33'  18',  I  struck  out 
more  to  the  eastward,  making  fur  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Murray 
river  as  the  nature  of  tlie  country  and  supply  of  water  enabled  me  to  pro- 
ceed. In  my  progress  I  was  obliged  to  go  further  S,  than  1  intended, 
and  passed  through  a  considerable  e.xlent  of  very  tine  country,  and  tole- 
rably well  watered,  to  the  hills  separating  the  country  to  the  westward 
from  the  course  uf  the  Murray.  From  these  hills  I  found  a  passage  to 
the  river,  shorter  and  better  as  a  ruute  to  Adelaide  than  the  one  in 
present  use,  and  eommuuicatiug  at  once  with  the  unlucated  country  to 
the  N.  and  N.W.  [  struck  the  river  in  34°  16',  and  followed  it  down 
to  its  entrance  into  the  bike.  In  my  progress  1  examined  the  alluvial 
flats  in  the  valley,  and  have  much  pleasure  in  adding  my  humble  testi- 
mony to  the  opinion  long  ago  expressed  by  Capt.  Sturt,  of  the  great 
extent  and  rich  character  of  the  land  they  contain,  and  though  nearly  all 
are  mure  or  less  covered  with  reeds  and  are  partially  subject  to  inunda- 
tion, I  consider  this  portion  of  land  to  lie  as  rich  and  valuable  as  any  I 
have  seen,  and  1  have  ouly  felt  surjirise  that  so  few  have  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  examine  the  land  bordering  on  such  a  noble  river.  After 
leaving  the  lake,  I  found  a  i^ood  pass  through  the  ranges  about  15  miles 
to  the  southward  of  Adelaide,  and  returned  to  town  oa  the  morning  of  ihe 
29th  June." 

2.  Excursion  from  Port  Lincoln  to  Streaky  Bay,  and  IhL-ncc  to  Ihe 
head  of  Speiicer'i  Gittf. — "  I  left  Purl  Lincoln  with  my  party  (consisting 
of  three  men,  an  overseer,  and  two  native  boys),  on  the  atb  of  Au^st, 
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paMing  over  a  low  barren  country,  through  which  were  interspersed 
many  mil  lakes,  to  the  coast,  which  I  giruck  in  latitude  34°  T,  and 
foUowing  then  its  general  direction,  1  crossed  a  succestion  of  low  hills 
wooded  with  caauarinse — grassy,  but  very  stony,  and  destitute  of  wuter, 
escept  what  was  left  by  the  late  raina  in  swamps  ihat  we  met  with  occa- 
sionally behind  the  sand  huminocka  of  the  coast.  These  siony  hills — 
which  are  of  limestone  furmntion — extend  but  a  few  miles  inland,  and 
are  backed  by  a  perfectly  level  and  scrubby  country  to  the  eastward.  I 
found  this  character  of  laud  continue  with  little  variation  to  about  latitude 
33',  when  we  left  the  stony  hills,  entering  a  lower  and  more  sandy 
region,  in  which  the  scrub,  consisting  of  the  eucalyptus  dumosa  and 
tea  tree,  approached  much  nearer  the  aea,  gradually  supplanting  the 
casuarintt,  until  in  33°  40' the  latter  disappeared  altogether,  and  the  whole 
country,  to  the  water's  edge,  became  one  moss  of  dense  and  almost  impe- 
netrable scrub.  During  our  progress  through  the  low  country  we  had 
hitherto  at  intervals  met  with  high  blutTs  of  granite  rising  to  a  consider- 
able height,  and  frequently  visible  at  a  very  great  distance,  from  the  level 
nature  of  the  surrounding  land  ;  these  had  now  ceased,  and  in  no  direc- 
tion could  we  obtain  a  view  of  higher  or  more  promising  ground. 

"On  the  25lh  August,  I  arrived  with  my  party  at  Streaky  Bay,  and 
having  ascertained,  by  reconnoitring  the  country  a- head,  the  impractica- 
bility of  taking  our  drays  any  farther  to  the  westward  wilhoiit  lirst 
culting  a  road  through  the  scrub — a  work  of  great  labour  and  time — I 
determined  to  form  a  dep^t  at  a  spring  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  find 
about  two  miles  S.E.  of  the  most  southerly  bight  of  Streaky  Bav,  and, 
leaving  my  party  here,  to  proceed  myself  on  horseback  and  esamine  the 
country  along  the  coast  as  far  as  !  might  Rnd  practicable.  Being  most 
aniious  to  have  continued  this  examination  to  the  head  of  the  Great  Bight, 
in  longitude  131°  E.,  I  went  fully  prepared  for  remaining  out  the  necea- 
■ary  length  of  time,  taking  with  me  one  of  ray  native  boys,  and  a  pack- 
horse  to  carry  our  provisions.  1  found  the  country  along  the  coast  still 
continue  of  the  same  character — low,  barren,  sandy,  densely  covered  with 
icrub,  and  destitute  i)f  water.  So  close,  indeed,  and  so  strong  was  the 
nature  of  the  scrub,  that  we  had  much  difficulty  in  forcing  our  way 
through  it,  even  on  horseback.  Thia  dreary  region  extended  round 
Streaky  Bay,  Smoky  Bay,  Denial  Bay,  and  as  far  as  the  133rd  parallel 
of  longitude,  a  little  beyond  Point  Bell,  (his  being  the  moat  westerly  point 
I  could  reach,  as  the  scarcity  of  grass  and  the  absence  of  all  water  com- 
pelled me  to  return  in  spite  of  my  most  anxious  desire  to  have  continued 
our  route  two  degrees  farther  west.  During  the  whole  of  our  course  from 
the  lower  citremity  of  Streaky  Bay  to  Point  Bell,  we  had  only  found 
water  once,  a  little  to  tbe  N.E.  of  Point  Brown,  and  here  it  was  so 
difficult  of  access,  and  in  su  email  a  quantity,  that  we  could  not  obtain  a 
Bofficiency  for  our  horses.  This,  added  to  the  very  fatiguing  nature  of  the 
:=UDtry,  had  so  exhausted  the  horses  that  it  was  not  without  difficulty  we 
tucceeded  in  taking  them  back  safely  to  the  depflt.  They  had  been  four 
whole  days  without  a  drop  of  water,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  time 
«"»*>""t  food  also,  during  which  period  we  had  ridden,  at  the  least,  140 
!r  B  very  heavy  country.    At  the  time  of  out  return,  the  scrub 
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itill  continued  very  dense  near  the  eea ;  and  the  only  improvement  I  had 
observed  in  the  character  of  the  country  was,  that  the  land  a  lew  miles 
back  from  the  coast  was  gradually  becoming  more  elevated,  and  the 
intervals  of  plains  or  small  openings  among  the  scrub  were  getting  some- 
what larger  and  more  nutnerous  than  we  had  met  with  before ;  but  no 
heights  were  visilde,  nor  were  there  the  least  indications  of  a  probability 
of  water  being  found  more  to  the  westward.  Having  observed  from  a 
height  to  the  southward  of  our  depAt  a  high  and  very  distant  peak  to  the 
eastward,  I  had  sent  my  overseer  out  in  that  direction  to  reconnoitre 
the  country  during  ray  absence  lo  the  westward.  On  his  return  he 
reported  that  he  found  water  at  intervals,  but  only  in  small  qiiuulitiei,  left 
by  the  rains  in  clefts  of  rocks,  and  even  this,  he  staled,  was  rapidly  drying 
up.  This  information,  added  to  the  unfavourable  stale  of  the  wind  for 
some  days  past,  and  the  fact  of  our  supplies  licing  reduced  lo  rather  a  low 
ebb,  decided  me  at  once  to  move  on  the  party  and  push  across  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

"  On  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  September  we  evacuated  our  depAt,  and 
steered  easterly,  through  a  barren  and  scrubby  country,  very  low  and 
level,  with  occasional  heights  of  granite,  in  the  clefts  of  which  we  usually 
found  a  little  water  deposited  by  the  rains.  At  about  longitude  135° 
23'  E.,  we  came  to  a  singular  mass  of  lofty  ranges  extending  far  to  the 
northward  and  to  the  eastward.  These  ranges  were  devoid  of  timber,  of 
B  barren  appearance,  and  consisted  of  granite  and  porphyritic  granite, 
but  principally  the  latter.  There  were  neither  creeks  nor  springs 
emanating  from  them,  and  the  land  around,  to  their  very  base,  was  low, 
barren,  and  scrubby,  the  hills  themselves  being  nearly  overrun  with  the 
prickly  grass.  I  took  the  liberty  of  distinguishing  this  very  remarkable 
range  with  the  name  of  his  Escellency  the  Governor,  as  it  constitutes  the 
principal  feature  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  eihibits  a  succession  of 
lof^  rugged  ntnges,  one  behind  the  other,  stretching  through  a  vast 
extent  of  countrj-,  and  thua  forming  a  striking  and  singular  contrast  lo 
the  low  and  level  waste  around. 

"  In  this  vicinity,  and  among  the  hills,  we  met  with  several  small  salt 
water  lakes,  with  salsolaceous  plants  growing  around  their  margins ;  but 
we  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  deposit  of  water  left  by  the  rains 
among  the  rocks  for  our  supply  of  frcsli  water.  The  supply  was  thua 
very  precarious,  being  only  procurable  in  small  quantiiiea  at  a  lime,  and 
frequently  at  very  considerable  intervals  apart — and  even  this  was 
evidently  rapidly  disappearing  before  the  rays  of  a  very  hot  sun,  so  that  I 
feel  assured  had  we  delayed  even  a  few  days  longer  at  Streaky  Bay,  we 
□ever  could  have  succeeded  in  forcing  a  passage  across.  On  the  29lb 
September  we  formed  a  depfli,  being  anxious,  before  leaving  this  vici- 
nity, to  see  a  little  more  of  the  interiur  to  the  northward.  I  detained  my 
party  in  camp  for  a  week,  and  proceeded  on  horseback  about  ninety 
miles  beyond  the  depdt.  In  (he  course  of  this  ride  I  ascended  two  or 
three  heights  in  the  rangea  under  which  I  was  travelling,  and  from  one  of 
them  it  was  evident  that  a  lake  of  considerable  size  extended  to  the  N. 
and  N.W. :  but  as  my  time  was  very  limited,  and  the  lake  at  • 
able  distance,  I  was  obliged  to  forego  my  wish  to  visit  it. 
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,  no  doubt  of  tU  being  sail,  from  tbe  nature  of  the  couniry,  and  the 
of  finding  the  water  very  Bait  in  one  uf  the  creeki  draining  into  it 
from  the  hilla.  Beyond  this  lake  to  the  westward  waa  a  low  6al-topped 
Tftii^,  extending  north-we«terly  as  fur  as  [  could  see.  The  intervening 
country  between  Flioders  Range  and  the  Luke  (which  I  distinguished 
'with  the  DBme  of  Colonel  Torrens),  and  extending  as  far  as  the  eve  ornld 
reach  to  the  northward,  consisted  ot  eitenaive  plains  of  firm  red  sandy 
soil  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  divided  by  ridges  of  sand  wooded  with 
shruhi  and  stunted  bushes.  Through  these  plains  ran  many  large  creeks 
whose  courses  were  marked  by  lines  of  lofty  gum  trees.  These  emanated 
from  Flinders  Range,  and,  though  dry  in  their  channels  below  the  hills, 
water  might  generally  be  procured  by  following  them  up  among  the 
ranges.  They  all  fall  in  a  westerly  direction,  or  a  Utile  north  of  west,  and 
drain  into  Lake  Turrens.  Flinders  Range  still  continued  at  the  time 
of  my  Fctum,  and  another  small  detached  hill  was  also  visible  to 
theN.W. 

"  During  my  nbseiicc  to  the  north,  I  sent  out  my  overseer  to  examine 
lie  country  to  the  eastward.  He  reported  that  Flinders  Range,  or 
wher  •  •uccesaiou  of  ranges,  continued  for  about  eight  miles:  that  he 
Chen  crossed  a  large  barren  plain  through  which  a  creek  was  running  to 
■be  northward,  and  which  was  probably  one  of  those  I  had  crossed  after 
It  bail  wound  through  the  hills.  Beyond  this,  he  found  the  country  con- 
■i«t  of  alternate  ridges  and  flats  of  a  bare  and  barren  character,  with  a 

I  KochI  deal  of  the  prickly  grass,  until,  at  about  60  miles  east  of  the  dcpfil, 
''     ne  obtained  a  view  of  the  low  flat  sea  of  scrub  similar  to  that  near  the 

Murray  river,  and  which  probably  is  a  continuation  of  that  scrub  extend- 
ing to  the  northward.  From  this  point  he  returned  to  the  dcpllt.  After 
leaving  the  camp  near  Mount  Arden,  I  returned  to  Adelaide,  passing 
through  a  great  extent  of  fine  and  viduable  country,  well  watered  by 

II  nuRiernus  running  streams,  nearly  all  of  which  retain  water  even  in  the 
driest  seasons. 

"In  reviewing  the  result  of  our  labours,  I  cnnnol  but  regret  they  have 
t  been  more  productive  of  interest  and  utility  to  the  colonists.  We  have 
barely  succeeded  in  effecting  the  object  of  the  expedition  by  pnssing 
through  a  certain  extent  of  country ;  and  f^r  this  unsatisfaclory  result  we 
are  indebted  solely,  under  Providence,  to  the  very  favourable  season  we 
experienced  (and  which  appears  to  have  extended  generally  over  the 
colony).  During  the  whole  of  our  course  from  Port  Lincoln  along  the 
coast  to  Point  Bell,  and  across  the  interior  to  the  head  of  Spencer's  Gulf, 
a  distance  of  600  miles  through,  t  believe,  an  hitherto  unexplored 
country,  we  never  crossed  a  single  creek,  river,  or  chain  of  ponds,  nor 
did  we  meet  with  any  permanent  water  anywhere,  with  the  exception  of 
tliree  solitary  springs  on  the  coast,  to  which  the  few  nalives  we  met  with 
appear  to  rcwrt  when  the  water  left  by  the  raina  further  inland  ia 
dned  up, 

"  The  variation  of  the  compass  I  found  to  diminish  as  I  advanced  lo 
the  westward,  and  again  increased  as  I  atlvanced  easterly  tuwords  Spen- 
cer's Gulf.  At  Streaky  Bay  it  was  only  about  3°  E.,  whilst  bI  the  head 
DrS|iencer'i  Gulf  it  was  about  T  E," 
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11.  Operations  op  1840-41. 

1.  ExcUTsioivf  in  the  Vicinity  of  Lake  Torrens. — Mr.  Eyre  IcA 
Adelaide  on  the  18th  June,  1840,  and  arrived  at  Mount  Arden,  at  the 
head  of  Spencer's  Guif,  on  the  3rd  of  July.  From  his  dep^t  there  lie 
wriiea : — 

"  On  the  6lh  I  proceeded,  accompanied  by  one  of  my  native  boys,  on 
horseback,  to  reconnoitre  Lake  Torrens  and  the  country  to  the  north  o( 
the  depdt.  leaving  the  parly  in  camp.  I  arrived  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Torrens  the  third  day  ufier  leaving  the  depf>t,  and  have  ascertained  that 
it  is  a  hasin  of  conaiderable  magnitude,  extending  certainly  over  a  space 
varying  in  width  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles,  with  a  length  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  from  its  southern  extremity  to  the  roost  northerly  part  of  it, 
visible  from  n  high  summit  in  Flinders  Range  (about  ninety  miles  N. 
of  Mount  iVrden;.  The  lake  is  girded  with  an  outer  ridge  of  sand, 
covered  with  salsolaceous  plants,  and  with  saline  crusts  appearing  above 
the  ground  at  intervals.  Its  waters  extend  over  a  considerable  surface, 
but  they  are,  apparently,  shallow.  I  could  not  approach  the  water  from 
the  soft  nature  of  that  pari  of  its  bed  which  is  uncovered,  and  which 
reached  trom  three  to  four  miles  from  the  outer  bank  to  the  water's  edge. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  its  being  very  salt,  as  the  portion  of 
its  bed  which  lay  exposed  to  our  view  was  thickly  coated  with  pungent 
particles  of  suit.  There  were  not  any  trees  or  shrubs  of  any  kind  near 
the  iake  where  we  made  it,  nor  could  either  grass  or  fresh  water  be  pro- 
cured for  our  horses.  Lake  Torrens  is  bounded  on  its  western  side  by 
high  land — apparently  a  continuation  of  the  table-land  to  the  westward 
of  the  head  of  Spencer's  Gulf.  I  should  think  that  it  must  receive  a 
considerable  drainage  from  that  quarter  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the 
waters  falling  from  Flinders  Range  to  the  eastward. 

"  From  the  very  inhospitable  nature  of  the  country  around  the  lake, 
I  could  not  examine  it  so  carefully  or  so  estensively  as  I  could  have 
wished.  My  time,  too,  being  very  limited,  made  me  hurry  away  tu  the 
northward,  to  search  for  a  place  to  which  1  mi^ht  bring  on  my  |>arty,  as 
the  grass  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  depot  is  very  old,  and  much  leas 
abundant  than  in  either  of  my  former  visits  there.  It  became,  therefore, 
imperative  on  me  to  remove  the  horses  as  speedily  as  possible.  Sho\dd 
circumstances  permit,  1  ahall,  however,  endeavour  to  visit  Lake  Tonens 
again,  on  niy  return  from  the  northern  interior.  After  leaving  the  lake 
I  spent  many  days  in  examining  the  country  to  the  northward  of  our 
depot.  Its  character  seemed  to  vary  but  little  ;  barren  sandy  ploms 
■till  formed  the  lower  level,  and  the  hills  constituting  the  continuation 
of  Flinders  Range  were  still  composed  of  quartz  and  ironstone.  They 
are,  however,  gradually  becoming  less  elevated  and  more  detached,  with 
intervals  of  stony  valleys  between,  and  the  whole  country  was,  if  pos- 
sible, assuming  a  more  barren  aspect,  w  hile  the  springs,  which  had 
heretofore  been  numerous  among  the  hills,  were  very  few  in  number, 
difficult  to  &nd,  and  very  far  in  ninongst  the  hills.  After  a  most  anxious 
and  laborious  search,  1  at  last  succeeded  in  fii^ding  a  place  about  uinety 
miles  (of  latitude)  N.  of  Mount  Arden,  to  which  I  can  remove  mydepdt, 
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and  from  which  I  can  again  penetrate  more  to  the  norihwarii.  After 
an  absence  of  sixteen  days  [  rejoined  my  party  under  Mount  Arden  on 
the  evening  of  the  2l8t  July. 

"  The  hi^h  laml  seen  on  the  opposite  tide  of  Lake  Torrens  appears 
to  be  a  continuation  ot"  the  table-lund  lying  to  the  W.  of  the  head  of 
Spencer's  Gulf;  ami  though  the  fall  of  the  country  appears  to  be 
to  the  N.,  [  begin  to  be  of  opinion  now  that  it  is  not  in  reality.  Lake 
Torrens  ia  evidently  the  basin  into  which  all  the  waters  from  Flinders 
Range  fall,  and  its  extent  is  very  considerable  ;  in  feet,  where  1  Inst  saw 
U  to  the  N.  it  was  impoasihle  to  say  whether  it  lerminaied  or  not,  from 
the  very  great  distance  it  wag  off.  The  country  lying  between  FUnders 
Range  on  rhe  one  side,  and  the  table-land  on  the  other,  and  the  north  of 
Spencer's  Gulf,  is  of  so  low  and  so  level  a  character  that  the  eye  alone 
ia  not  a  sufficient  guide  ns  to  ihe  direction  in  which  the  fall  may  be. 
On  my  previous  visits  I  fell  convinced  it  was  northerly,  hut  I  am  now 
inclined  to  think  the  drainage  from  Lake  Torrens,  in  seasons  of  wet,  is 
to  the  S.,  into  the  heud  of  the  gulf ;  and  [  can  only  account  for  there 
not  being  a  larger  connecting  watercourse  than  the  small  shallow  one 
found  when  crossing  from  Streaky  Bay — and  which  I  did  not  then 
imagine  extended  far  above  the  head  of  the  gulf — by  supposing  that  the 
aeasona  have  so  altered  of  late  years  that  tiie  overflow  of  the  lake  has 
never  been  sufficient  to  cause  a  run  of  water  to  the  gulf.  Should  my 
present  supposition  be  correct,  the  idea  of  a  northerly  drainage  is  done 
away  with,  and  we  have  yet  to  cntne  to  a  'division  of  the  waters.' 
My  uncertainty  on  this  most  impirCant  point  has  made  me  most 
anxious  to  get  my  piirty  removed  to  a  place  where  they  can  remain 
until  I  can  decide  so  important  a  point,  and  one  on  which  our  future 
prospects  so  much  depend.  The  same  causes  thai  prevented  my  staying 
ft  little  longer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  have  also  prevented,  as 
yet,  my  extending  my  researches  to  the  N.  fur  more  than  about  forty 
miles  further  than  I  had  been  when  lasl  in  this  neighbourhood.  The 
only  change  1  observed  was  the  mcreasing  barren  appearance  of  the 
country — the  decrease  in  elevation  of  the  ranges — their  becoming  more 
detached,  with  Bterile  valleys  between — and  the  general  absence  of 
springs.  The  rock  of  the  higher  ridges,  which  were  very  rugged  and 
abrupt,  was  still  the  same,  quartz  and  ironstone,  hut  much  more  of  the 
biter  than  I  had  before  seen,  and  in  some  cases,  with  a  very  great  pro- 
portion of  metal  to  the  stone.  The  lower  ridges  and  steep  banks,  when 
washed  away  by  the  rains,  presented  great  quantities  of  very  pungent 
•alt  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  mixed  with  the  clay  and  sand  of  which 
the  banks  were  formed ;  and  in  this  neighbourhood  the  creeks  were 
(though  dry)  all  lined  with  the  salt  water  tea-tree — a  abiub  we  had 
never  before  seen  under  Flinders  Range." 

A  subsequent  despatch  from  Mr.  Eyre,  dated  the  9th  October, 
gives  an  account  of  their  further  proceedings  up  to  the  date  of  the 
despatch  : — 

"  Upon  leaving  our  dep5t  near  Mount  Arden,  the  low.  arid,  and 
sandy  nature  of  the  country  between  the  hills  and  Lake  Torrens  com- 

Eelled  us  to  follow  close  under  the  continuation  of  Flinders  Range, 
iere  our  progress  was  necessarily  very  slow  from  the  rugged  nature  of 
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ibe  country,  Ihe  scarcity  of  water,  and  the  great  diSiruUjr  both  in  find- 
ing Bii<l  obiainiag  access  to  it.  As  we  advanced,  the  hills  inclined  con- 
siilerably  to  the  eastward,  gradually  becomin;;  lest  elevated,  until  in  lati- 
tude 29^  20*  S.  they  ceaaed  altogether,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  a  very 
low  and  level  country,  consisting  of  large  siuny  plains,  varied  occasioo- 
bIIv  by  sand;  end  the  whole  having  evidently  heen  subject  lo  recent 
and  extensive  inundation.  These  plains  are  destitute  of  water,  graaa, 
and  timber,  and  have  only  a  few  salaolaceous  plants  growing  upon  them ; 
whilst  their  surface,  whether  stony  or  sandy,  is  quite  smooth  and  even, 
as  if  washed  so  by  the  action  of  the  water.  Throughout  this  level  tract 
of  country  were  iuterspersed,  in  various  directions,  many  small  flat- 
topped  elevations,  varying  io  height  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  feet,  and 
almust  inrariahly  exhibiting  precipitous  banks.  These  elevations  are 
composed  almost  wholly  of  a  chalky  aubstance,  coated  over  on  the  upper 
surfiice  by  atones  or  a  sandy  aoil,  and  present  the  appeurance  of  having 
formed  a  table-land  that  has  been  washed  to  pieces  by  the  violent  action 
of  water — and  of  which  these  fragments  now  only  remain.  Upon  forcing 
a  way  through  this  drenry  regiou,  in  three  different  directions,  I  found 
that  the  whole  of  the  low  country  round  the  termination  of  Plindera 
Range  was  completely  surrounded  by  Like  Torrens,  which,  commencing 
not  far  from  the  head  of  Spencer's  Gulf,  takes  a  circuitous  course  of 
fiilly  four  hundred  miles,  wiih  an  apparent  breadth  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  miles — following  the  sweep  of  Flinders  Range,  and  almost  encir- 
cling it  in  the  form  of  a  borBeshoe. 

"  The  greater  part  of  Ihe  vast  area  contained  in  the  bed  of  this  im- 
mense lake  ia  certainly  dry  on  the  surface,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
sand  and  mud,  of  so  soA  and  yielding  a  character  aa  to  render  perfectlji 
iiielTeclive  all  attempis  either  to  cross  it  or  to  reach  the  edge  of  the  water, 
which  appears  (o  eiist  at  a  distance  of  some  miles  from  theoutfr  margin. 
On  one  occasion  only  was  I  able  to  taste  of  its  waters,  in  a  small  arm  of 
the  lake,  near  the  most  north-westerly  part  of  it  which  I  visited,  and  here 
the  water  was  as  salt  as  the  sea.  The  lake,  on  its  euatern  and  southern 
sides,  is  bounded  bv  a  high  sandy  ridge,  with  salsolee  aiid  some  brush- 
wood growing  upun  it,  but  without  any  other  vegetation.  The  other 
■horei  presented,  aa  far  aa  I  could  judge,  n  very  similar  appearance;  and 
when  I  ascended  Flinders  Range,  from  which  the  views  were  very  ex- 
tensive, and  the  opposite  shores  of  the  lake  distinctly  visible — no  rise  or 
hill  of  any  kind  could  ever  be  perceived,  either  to  the  W.,  the  N.,  or 
the  E. ;  the  whole  region  round  appeared  to  be  one  vast,  low,  and 
dreary  waste.  One  very  prominent  summit  in  this  range  I  have  named 
Mount  Sasle;  it  is  situated  in  30°  30'  S.  latitude,  and  about  138"  40'  E. 
longitude,  and  is  the  tirat  point  from  which  I  obtained  a  view  of  t>:ikc 
Torrens,  to  the  eastward  of  Flinders  Range,  and  discovered  that  1  w 
hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  a  barrier  it  was  impossible  lo  pass.  I  h 
now  nu  alteniative  left  me,  but  to  conduct  ray  party  back  lo  Mouni 
Arden,  and  then  decide  what  steps  I  should  adopt  to  carry  out  the  uhi-- 
jects  of  the  expedition.  It  was  evident  that  to  avoid  Luke  Toi 
the  low  desert  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  I  musl  g<i  very  fur 
the  E.  or  to  the  W.  l)efore  again  attempting  to  jjenetrate  to  the 

"  My  party  had  already  been  upwards  of  ihree  months  al 
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Adelaide,  and  our  proviiioTiB  were  too  much  reduced  to  admit  of  our 
renewing  the  eipediiion  in  either  direclioti,  without  first  obtaining  addi- 
tioDHl  iupplies.  The  two  following  were,  therefore,  the  only  plans  which 
appeared  fenaihle  to  me,  or  likely  to  promute  the  intenCiona  of  the  colo- 
niatB,  and  effect  the  examination  of  the  northern  interior; — 

"  First — lo  move  my  parly  to  the  southward,  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure supplies  frum  the  nearest  stalione  N.  of  Adelaide,  and  then  by 
crossing  to  the  Darling,  to  trace  that  river  op  until  I  found  high  land 
lending  to  the  N.W. 

"  Secondly — To  croaa  over  to  Streaky  Bay,  send  from  thence  to  Port 
Lincoln  for  supplies,  and  then  follow  the  line  of  coast  to  the  westward, 
until  I  met  wiih  a  tract  of  country  practicable  to  the  N.  To  ihe  first 
of  these  plans  were  many  objections  :  amongst  the  principal  ones  were, 
the  very  unfavourable  accounts  given  both  by  Captain  Sturt  and  Major 
Mitchell  of  the  country  to  the  W.  of  the  Darling  river — the  fact  of  Cap- 
tain Sturt's  having  found  the  waters  of  that  river  salt  during  a  continued 
ride  of  many  days — the  numerous  tribes  of  natives  likely  (o  he  met  with, 
■nd  the  very  small  party  I  should  have  with  rae — lastly,  the  course  of 
the  river  itself,  which,  trending  so  much  to  the  eastward,  would  take  u>  • 
from,  rather  than  towards,  ihe  centre  of  this  continent.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  crossing  to  the  westward,  I  should  have  to  encounter  a  country 
which  t  knew  to  he  all  but  dealituie  of  water,  and  lo  consist,  for  a  very 
great  distance,  of  barren  sandy  ridges  and  low  lands,  covered  by  an  almost 
impeuetrahle  scrub,  at  a  season,  tiio,  when  but  little  rain  could  be  ex- 
pected, and  the  heat  would,  in  all  probability,  he  intense;  still,  of  the 
two,  the  latter  appeared  to  me  the  least  objectionable,  aa  we  should  at 
least  be  going  towards  the  point  we  wished  to  reach,  and  through  a 
country  as  yet  quite  unknown. 

"  After  mature  and  anxious  consideration,  therefore,  I  decided  upon 
adopting  it,  hoping  that  my  decision  may  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
the  committee. 

"  Previous  to  our  arrival  at  Mount  Arden,  we  experienced  very  showery 
weather  for  some  days  (otherwise  we  could  not  have  attempted  a  passage 
to  the  westward),  and  as  there  were  no  longer  any  appreliensions  of 
water  being  found  on  the  route  to  Streaky  Bay,  I  tent  two  of  my  teams 
across  upon  our  old  tracks,  in  charge  of  my  overseer  j  whilst  I  conducted 
the  third  myself,  in  company  with  Mr.  Scott,  direct  to  Port  Lincoln,  to 
procure  the  supplies  we  required.  In  crossing  from  Mount  Arden 
towards  Port  Lincoln,  we  travelled  generally  through  a  low  country, 
densely  covered  with  brush,  among  which  were  scattered,  at  considerable 
inlervab,  a  few  small  patches  of  grass,  with  here  and  there  some  rocky 
elevations ;  in  the  latter,  we  were  usually  able  to  procure  water  for  our- 
selves and  horses,  until  we  arrived  at  the  districts  already  explored,  in 
traversing  which  we  passed  (to  the  N.E.  of  Port  Lincoln)  some  rich, 
well-watered  valleys,  bounded  by  a  considerable  exient  of  grassy  hills 
well  adatiied  for  sheet)  or  cattle,  arriviug  at  Port  Lincoln  on  (he  23rd 
p  from  Adelaide  for  the  immigration  of  stock, 
aiinot  be  culled  a  good  one,  is  perfectly 
md  I  have  no  doubt,  when  the  country 
Ic  might  be  considerably  improved 
in  the  greatest  abundance," 
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2.  Overland  ExpedHion  to  King  GeorgeU  Souwf. 
Mr.  Eyre  has  narrated  the  progress  of  this  enterprise  io  the 
three  despatches  here  subjoined: — 

3fr,  Eyre  to  the  Chairman  of  llie  ComniiUee  for  Promoting  the 
Expedition. 

**  Sm — I  have  the  hnnour  to  tcqiiiiint  you,  for  the  infonnfttion  of  his 
Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  colonists  interested,  with  the  unsucceRs- 
fill  terminslioD  of  the  expedition  placed  under  my  command,  for  the 
puqiose  of  exploring  the  northern  interior.  Since  my  last  report  to  his 
Excellency  the  Governor,  contuining  an  account  of  two  mosl  disaairoua 
aliempis  Io  head  Ihe  Greal  Austrnlian  Bight,  I  have,  accompanied  hy 
one  of  my  native  hoys,  made  a  third  and  more  successful  one.  On  this 
occasion,  I  with  tome  difficulty  advanced  ahout  fifty  miles  beyond  the 
head  of  the  Great  Bight,  along  the  line  of  high  clifis  described  hy 
Flinders,  and  which  have  hitherto  been  supposed  to  l>e  composed  prin- 
cipally of  chalk.  I  found  the  country  between  the  head  of  Fowler's  Boy 
and  the  head  of  the  Great  Btght  to  consist  of  asuccession  of  sandy  ridges, 
all  of  which  were  more  or  less  covered  with  a  low  scrub,  and  without 
either  grass  or  water  for  the  last  sisty  miles.  This  tract  is  of  bo  uneven 
and  heavy  a  nature  that  it  would  he  quite  impossible  for  me  to  take  a 
loaded  dray  across  it  at  this  very  unfavourable  seuson  of  the  year,  and 
with  horses  so  spiritless  and  jaded  as  ours  have  become,  from  the  in- 
cessant and  laboriouB  work  ihey  have  gone  through  dimng  the  last  seven 
months.  Upon  rounding  the  head  of  the  Bight,  I  met  with  a  few  friendly 
natives,  who  showed  me  where  both  grass  and  water  were  to  be  procured, 
at  the  same  lime  assuring  me  that  there  was  no  more  along  the  coast  for 
ten  of  iheir  days'  journeys  (probably  one  hundred  miles),  or  where  the 
first  break  takes  place  in  the  long  and  continuous  line  of  cliifB  which 
extend  so  far  to  the  westward  of  the  head  of  the  Great  Bight. 

"  Upon  reaching  these  clifta  I  felt  much  disappointed,  as  I  had  long 
looked  forward  to  son)e  considerable  and  important  change  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  country.  There  was,  however,  nothing  very  remarkable  in 
their  appearance,  nor  did  the  features  of  the  country  around  undergo 
any  material  change.  The  clifl's  themselves  struck  me  as  merely  ex- 
hibiting the  precipitoua  banks  of  an  almost  level  country  of  moderate 
elevation  (three  or  four  hundred  feei),  which  the  violent  lash  of  the 
whole  of  the  Southern  Ocean  was  always  acting  upon  and  undermining. 
Their  rock  formation  consiBted  of  various  strata,  the  upper  crust  or  sur- 
face being  an  oolitic  limestone;  below  this  is  an  indented  concrete  mix- 
lure  of  Band,  soil,  small  pebbles,  and  shells;  beneath  this  appear  im- 
mense masses  of  a  coarse  greyish  limestone,  of  which  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  cliffs  are  com|X)sed ;  and  immediately  below  these  again  ia 
a  narrow  stripe  of  a  whitish,  or  rather  of  a  cream-colom«d  sabalaiice, 
lying  in  horizontal  strata,  but  which  the  impracticable  natin* 
clifis  did  not  permit  me  to  examine.  Ader  riding  for  45  ti> 
iheir  summits,  I  was  in  no  insiunce  able  to  descend ;  their  b: 
perfectly  steep  and  overhanging,  and  in  many  places  enornr 
apt)ear«l  severed  by  deep  cracks  from  the  main  land,  and  reti 
a  slight  touch  to  plunge  them  into  tlic  ahyaa  below.  Af 
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aloDg  tbew  cliBk  I  have  seen  nothing  in  their  a])|)earance  to  lead 
me  lo  sup|Hwe  that  any  poriion  of  tbcm  is  composed  of  chaik.  Imme- 
diately along  their  BummitB,  and  for  a  few  hundred  yarda  hack,  very 
□umeroiiB  pieces  of  pure  flint  are  lying  looiely  scattered  upon  the  surface 
of  the  limesloDe.  How  they  obtained  ao  elevated  a  poailion,  or  whence 
they  are  from,  may  admit,  perhaps,  of  some  speculation.  Back  from 
the  BCB,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  tlie  country  was  level  and 
generally  open,  with  some  low  prickly  bushes  and  salsolaceous  plants 
growing  upon  it ;  here  and  there  patches  of  ibe  gum  scrub  showed  ihem- 
telres,  among  which  a  few  small  grassy  openings  were  interapersed. 
The  whole  of  this  tract  was  thickly  covered  hy  small  land  ahells,  about 
the  size  of  inail  sheila — and  some  of  them  eomewhat  resembling  those  in 
iliape.  There  were  no  sudden  depressions  or  nhrupt  elevation*  any- 
^bere ;  neither  hills,  trees,  nor  water,  were  to  be  observed ;  nor  was  there 
the  least  indicniion  of  improvement  or  change  in  the  general  chnracter  of 
this  desolate  and  forbidding  region.  The  nativcB  we  met  with  at  the  head 
of  the  Bight  were  very  fnendly,  and  reudiiy  afforded  us  every  infor- 
■mqod  we  required — as  far  as  we  could  make  tbem  comprehend  our 

'*  We  most  distinctly  understood  from  them  that  there  was  no  water 
alorig  the  coast,  westerly,  for  ten  days'  journeys  ^  and  that,  inland,  there 
■waa  neither  fresh  nor  salt  water,  hills  or  limber,  as  far  as  they  had  ever 
been ;  an  account  which  but  too  well  agreed  with  the  opinion  1  had 
myself  formed,  upon  ascertainiDg  that  the  same  dreary,  barren  region 
I  had  been  traversing  so  long  still  continued  at  a  point  where  1  had  ever 
loiiked  forward  to  some  great  and  important  change  taking  place  in  the 
features  of  the  country,  and  from  which  I  bad  hoped  I  might  eventually 
have  accompliahed  the  object  fur  which  the  expedition  was  fitted  out. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  case ;  there  was  not  any  improvement  in  the 
appearance  of  the  country,  or  the  least  indication  that  there  might  be  a 
change  fur  the  better,  within  any  practicable  distance.    1  had  already 
wamiued  the  tract  of  country  from  the  longitude  of  Adelaide  to  the 
parallel  of  almost  130°  E.  longitude— an  extent  comprising  nearly  fij 
degrees  of  longitude — without  my  having  found  a  single  point  from 
which  it  was  possible  lo  penetrate  far  into  the  interior;  and  I  now  found 
myself  in  circumstances  of  so  emburrassing  and  hopelcGs  a  character, 
th^t  I  have  moet  reluctantly  been  compelled  to  give  up  all  further  idea 
■f  contending  with  obstacles  which  there  is  no  reasonable  hope  of  ever 
Dvercoming.    I  have  now,  therefore,  with  much  regret,  completely 
broken  up  my  small  but  devoted  party.    Two  of  my  men  returned  to 
Adelaide,  iu  the  Watencitch,  live  weeks  ago. 

"  Mr.  Scott  and  another  of  my  men  proceed  on  Monday  in  the  Hero  ; 
hilat  myself,  my  native  boys,  and  the  overseer  (who  has  chosen  lo 
cumpany  me)  proceed  hence  overland  to  King  George's  Sound,  as 
Boon  as  our  horses  are  a  little  recruited  by  the  abundant  aupply  of  forage 
we  received  by  the  Hero. 

"  Edward  Josn  Eras. 

■'  Fowler's  Bay,  30th  Jan.,  1841." 
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Mr.  Eyre  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  South  jtvstraUa, 

"  Having  left  Fowlei'e  Bay  on  the  26th  Fehniary,  1841,  I  arriTed  at 
the  head  of  (he  Great  Australian  Bight,  on  the  3rd  March.  Here  we 
hahed  four  days  to  rest  our  horses,  as  they  had  been  three  days  without 
water  previous  to  our  arrival  at  the  head  of  the  Bighl.  From  ibis  point 
we  had  135  miles  to  iruvel  without  water,  until  we  had  passed  the  first 
of  the  remsrlinble  line  of  clifl's  mentioned  by  Captain  Fhnders.  Tn 
effecting  this  pnisage,  our  horses  were  hve  days  without  water,  and  were 
consequently  much  reduced  in  strength  and  condition.  The  line  of  cliffs 
now  receded  some  miles  from  the  cobbI,  but  still  continued  runutng  nearly 
parallel  lo  it  inland,  iind  forming  a  perfectly  level  bank,  visible  beyond 
the  low  and  hiirren  country  intervening  between  it  and  the  sea ;  uuiil,  es 
we  advanced,  the  whole  merged  in  a  succession  of  high  sandy  or  atony 
ridges,  covered  by  a  dense  and  impeaelrable  scrub,  and  reaching  to  the  very 
borders  of  the  sea.  To  attempt  a  passage  through  such  a  tract  of  country 
was  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  we  were  consequently  obliged  to  keep 
very  near  the  coast,  and  frequently  to  trace  round  its  shores  for  many 
days,  thus  considerably  increasing  the  dietance  we  should  otherwise 
have  had  to  traverse.  For  four  days  we  continued  to  travel  sleadilv 
without  finding  water;  on  the  fifth  our  horses  were  much  exhausted, 
and  one  by  one,  three  of  our  best  dropped  behind,  and  we  were  corn- 
pelted  to  leave  them  to  their  miserable  fate.  The  other  poor  animals 
still  continued  to  advance  with  us,  although  suffering  much  from  the 
almost  total  want  of  food  as  well  as  water.  This  dreadful  state  of  eus- 
pciise  and  unsiety  continued  until  ihe  afternoon  of  the  seventh  day, 
when,  by  God's  blessing,  we  were  once  more  enabled  to  procure  water  by 
dicing  among  the  aund  drifts  of  flie  coast, — after  having  accompliahed 
a  distance  of  fully  160  miles;  throughout  which  not  a  drop  of  water 
could  be  procured,  even  by  digging. 

"  We  had  now  seven  hotses  left,  but  they  were  barely  alive.  For  eight 
months  previous  to  our  leaving  Fowler's  Bny,  ihey  had  almost  inces- 
santly been  occupied  in  the  labours  of  the  espedilion  to  the  northwaid; 
and  in  ihitt  space  of  time  had  travelled  over  a  distance  atmoat  incredible ; 
and  it  required  far  more  than  the  short  month  Me  were  able  to  afford 
lh(-m  at  Fowler's  Bay,  to  recruit  their  exhausted  strength,  or  renew  a 
spirit  that  was  almost  broken  by  incessant  toil.  It  may  readily,  there- 
fore, be  imsgined  that  the  severe  privations  ihey  endured  in  rounding 
the  Great  Bight  had  rcduceil  them  to  perfect  skeletons,  without  either 
strength  or  spirit.  To  me  it  was  only  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  single 
horse  sliiiuld  have  survived  such  extremiiy  of  suffeiing.  Wc  were  now 
at  a  place  where  we  could  procure  abundance  of  water,  hut  tliere  was 
scarcely  any  grass  for  our  poor  horse?,  and  the  little  they  could  find  was 
coarse,  sapless,  nod  withered.  To  add  loour  difficulties,  we  were  almost 
without  provisions.  In  the  early  part  of  this  journey,  we  were  obliged 
to  abandon  the  heavy  part  of  our  baggage;  water-kegs,  ropes,  buckets, 
horseshoes,  tools,  medicines,  pack-saddles,  cloihes,  great-coats,  and  part 
of  the  ammunition,  were  all  left  behind.  As  we  advanced,  and  our 
horses  became  weaker,  it  was  necessary  to  leave  even  the  provision' 
insirumeuts,  and  the  remainder  of  our  ammunition,  light  though  the 
were ;  while  we  hurried  on  with  the  wretched  animals,  scarcely  daring 
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to  hupe  tljat  it  might  yet  be  possible  to  save  their  lives.  H«ving  arrived 
BI  the  water,  and  resfed  there  during  six  dojs,  I  sent  my  overseer  and 
one  of  the  native  hoya  (with  the  three  strongest  of  ihe  hiirsea  driven 
loose)  to  try  to  retwver  the  things  we  h«d  last  left,  und  which  were  about 
50  miles  from  the  water;  those  abundoned  earlier  on  the  journey  were 
too  far  dialant  for  uh  to  atlcmpt  their  recovery.  On  the  fifth  d«y  they 
returned,  after  a  moat  painful  juuniey  ;  one  of  the  horses  had  perished, 
the  other  two  almost  dead,  and  the  party  had  only  eucceedcd  in  bring- 
ing B  portion  of  the  baggage  they  were  sent  for.  Ab  there  were  many 
things  among  those  they  had  not  brought  which  we  could  ill  afford  to 
spare,  [  left  the  overseer  in  charge  of  the  parly,  and  the  d;iy  following  his 
return  1  proceeded  myeelf,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  elder  boye,  but 
without  horses,  to  make  a  si-eoud  altempt  for  their  recovery  ;  this  I 
effected,  and  on  the  fuuriU  day  rejoined  my  party  at  the  water.  Our 
horses  were  now  reduced  in  number  to  five,  and  the  whole  were  so 
. thoroughly  jaded  and  worn  out,  that  it  was  evident  wc  could  nut  attempt 
to  move  from  our  present  position  for  some  lime  io  come,  espi^ciaily  as 
■we  had  the  gloomy  prospect  of  a  vast  extent  of  country  before  ub  in  w  hich 
there  was  nut  the  least  hope  of  water  being  found.  In  the  meantime 
our  provisions  were  rapidly  disappearing.  From  the  very  commencement 
of  the  journey  our  weekly  allowance  had  been  very  limited — gradually 
It  had  been  further  reduced — and  now  that  a  long  delav  was  imavojdbible, 
J  found  it  necessary  to  kill  one  of  the  horses  to  enable  us  to  husband  the 
little  Hour  we  had  remiiining. 

"  Hitherto  my  labours  had  been  comparatively  light — for  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  cares  and  aniticties  by  which  I  was  surrounded,  my  overseer 
had  placed  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  my  guidance,  and  had  cheer- 
fully gone  through  the  duties  that  fell  to  liis  ebure.  This  support  I  no 
longer  experienced,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  pain  I  discovered  that 
my  fellow  traveller  had  bectime  disheartened  and  dispirited,  foreboding 
evils  that  might  not  occur ;  and  though  he  still  exerted  himself  readily 
and  strenuously  on  every  occasion,  1  could  readily  perceive  that  (although 
the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  miderlakiiig  were  over)  he  was  disinclined 
to  continue  the  expedition,  and  wuuld  rather  have  attempted  to  re-cross 
the  fearful  country  liehind  us  in  the  vain  hupe  uf  being  aiile  to  return  to 
Fowler's  Bay,  where  we  hitd  left  a  considerable  depflt  of  provisions.  This 
dispiriting  impresiion  became,  unfortunately,  conveyed  to  all  the  native 
boys,  and  eventually  became  the  cause  of  an  occurrence  as  frightful  as 
it  was  fatal  to  the  poor  fellow  with  whom  it  had  originated.  In  the 
earlier  siae'es  of  the  expedition  the  three  natiie  boys  had  behaved  well, 
Bnd  been  very  serviceable  ;  but,  us  we  advanced,  this  good  conduct  gra- 
dually disappeared,  and,  added  to  our  other  amiovnnce?,  not  long  alter 
leaving  Fowler's  Bay,  it  became  necessary  for  the  whole  party  to  walk, 
and  ihough  the  native  boys  were  allowed  to  ride  long  after  myself  and 
the  overseer  had  given  it  up,  ii  at  last  became  imperative,  from  the  state 
of  the  horses,  ihey  should  bedismounted.  This, added  to  the  insufficient 
quantity  of  food  which  our  low  state  of  provisions  allowed  to  each  indi- 
vidual, made  the  three  boys  gloomy  and  sulky,  and  we  had  frequently 
much  trouble  in  getting  them  to  assist  in  any  way  ;  and  then  the  Ultle 
they  performed  was  rarely  done  wiih  cheerfulness  and  goud  humour.  It 
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■was  impossible  to  make  ihem  underslaiitf  tlie  necessity  of  the  case.  A* 
long  HB  ever  a  hoTse  could  walk,  they  cunstdered  it  ti  hardship  not  to 
ride,  and  ns  long  b8  there  wiib  an  ounce  of  pnivisions  left  they  conaidereti 
ihetnselves  ill-used  if  not  allowed  lo  eal  to  excesB.  It  was  of  no  stuII 
telling  them  thai,  if  ihe  Iiorsen  were  ridden  they  could  oever  get  through 
the  joumeVi  and  that  we  thould  have  to  carry  everything  ourselve* — or, 
that,  if  we  consumed  the  hllle  stock  of  pruvisiuna  we  had  all  at  once,  nr 
raiist  alavve  aflerwHrdg.  The  fact  of  myself  and  oTerneer  walking  and 
living  on  the  same  allowance  of  fond  as  theniselvea  was  no  argnmenl  lo 
them;  and  we  could  not  dissipate  a  sullen  diseunlciiled  humour.  This 
Bullenness  of  disposition  became  much  augmented,  when  they  perceived 
tliat  the  uverseer  himself  was  doubtful  and  disheartened  at  our  future 
proBpccts.  and  I  really  think  their  impression  wdb,  that  we  could  never 
accomplish  the  journey  we  had  underlnken.  In  this  frame  of  mind  it 
was  they  deserted  from  the  parly  (April  2"2nd).  after  being  detected  steal- 
ing the  provifiionB  during  the  nighl — a  practice  ihey  had  continued  some 
days  before  they  were  found  out.  After  an  absence  of  four  days  they 
returned,  and  begged  to  be  forgiven,  slating  ihat  ihey  were  unable  lo 
procure  food  of  any  kind  for  ihemselTes.  As  they  were  freely  receited 
again,  1  had  strung  hnpea  that  their  future  conduct  wnuld  be  better,  but 
il  would  appear  from  the  sequel  that  they  were  slill  unwilling  lo  con- 
tinue to  pruaecule  the  journey,  that  ihcy  Hiill  looked  back  with  longing 
to  the  provisions  left  at  Fowler's  Bay,  and  that  they  had  only  rejoined 
the  parly  aaain  with  ihe  view  of  plundering  the  campof  provisions  nt  the 
first  favourable  opportuniiy,  and  then  eudeavourinp  to  retrace  their  >te|>s 
to  a  place  where  they  knew  plenty  had  been  left,  and  from  thence  (should 
they  succeed  in  arriving  there)  ihev  might  eventually  mal>c  their  way 
to  Port  Lincoln,  or  get  away  in  some  of  the  vessela  whaliiij;  along  the 
coast.  This  scheme  was  unhappily  but  too  successfully  executed  during 
the  night  of  the  29th  April,  whilat  1  was  abaent  from  the  camp,  engaged 
in  ivalrhing  the  horses  lo  prevent  ihcm  straying.  After  plundering  ihe 
stores  of  provieioiis  and  fire-arms,  it  would  appear  they  were  preparing 
In  depart,  when  the  unfortunate  overaecr  awoke,  and  in  his  ai  tern  pi  to 
prevent  their  purpose  fell  a  victim  to  these  ruthlees  murderers. 

"  A  copy  of  ihe  deposilious  of  myself  and  the  hoy  Wylie  (who  did  not 
accompany  ihe  other  two),  relative  to  this  melancholy  occurrence,  is 
herewith  enclosed  for  the  information  of  his  Excellency. 

"  I  was  now  deprived  of  my  only  aid,  and  felt  bitterly  the  Ion  of  a 
man  whose  fidelity  and  good  conduct  had  retained  him  in  my  service  for 
many  years,  and  H*hose  unwillingnesa  lo  leave  me,  when  1  conimencei) 
this  perilous  juuriicy,  has  been  the  uncoiisciuus  means  of  his  own  de- 
struction. At  a  distance  of  fully  450  miles  from  Towler's  Bay.  and 
nearly  600  from  King  George's  Sound,  1  was  now  in  a  position  but  little 
to  he  envied.  Lefl  alone  with  a  single  native,  who»e  fiddily  1  could 
place  no  dependence  upon,  with  but  liitle  provisions,  and  almost  without 
arms,  whilst  myjadcd  horses  hud  alreadybeen  three  days  without  water. 
I  had  no  time  for  deliberation.  To  attempt  lo  retrace  iny  sle|i8  lo 
Fowler's  Bay  I  knew  would  he  certain  deBlruction — it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  ua  lo  re-croas  that  fearful  eountiy — and  1  had,  therefore, 
no  alternative  but  to  push  on  for  King  George's  Sound,  humbly  trusting 
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in  the  merciful  protection  of  that  Almighty  Being,  who  alone  may  guide 
the  wanderer  on  his  way  in  safety. 

"  Hnrrying  away  from  the  fatal  scene,  I  advanced  with  the  native  boy 
four  days  longer  without  finding  water,  during  which  we  travelled  with 
but  little  tntermiEEion  almost  night  and  day.  On  the  fourth  day  we 
again  procured  wntcr  hy  digging,  but  an  this  made  the  seventh  day  that 
the  horscB  had  been  (for  the  aecond  time)  without  water,  and  during 
which  they  could  not  have  travelled  less  than  150  miles,  thev  were  much 
exhausted  by  fatigue  and  privation ;  and  it  again  became  necessary  to 
make  a  long  delay  lo  atfaril  them  n  temporary  rest. 

"  Our  stock  of  floor  was  now  reduced  to  eistcen  pounds,  and  we  had 
Blill  nearly  500  miles  to  travel  before  we  could  hope  to  obtain  relief,  so 
!  was  again  under  the  necessity  of  killing  one  of  our  remaining  horses,  to 
enable  ub  to  hall  and  afford  lo  the  other  four  that  rest  which  they  so 
much  required.  This  supply,  together  with  a  couple  of  kangaroos  and 
a  few  fish  we  were  luckv  enough  lo  procure,  lasted  ns  nearly  a  month, 
and  we  were  steadily  advancing  on  our  journey,  towards  the  promontory 
of  Cape  le  Grand,  where  my  intention  was  lo  have  killed  another  horse, 
and  halted  again  for  a  few  days'  rest.  Fortunately  we  were  spared  the 
neceseity  of  doing  this,  for  on  appritaching  the  Cape  on  the  east  side,  we 
were  overjoyed  to  discern,  on  the  2nd  June,  a  large  vessel  lying  at 
anchor  in  a  bay,  immediately  east  of  Lucky  Bay.  and  which  t  have 
named  Russilcr  Bay.  She  proved  to  be  a  French  whaler,  the  Mississippi, 
of  Havre,  commanded  by  Captain  Rossiter.  Having  made  known  our 
situation  to  the  captain,  both  myseU  and  the  native  buy  were  most  lios- 
pimbly  treated  on  board  his  vesfcl,  and  received  every  aiteuiion  and 
kindness  during  the  twelve  days  we  remained.  Upon  our  leaving  to 
proceed  on  our  route,  we  were  most  liberally  furnished  with  everything 
we  could  wish  for ;  and  I  am  happy  to  have  il  in  my  power  to  record 
poblicly  the  great  obligations  I  am  under  to  Captain  Ko^.nitcr  for  bis 
kindness  and  attention. 

•'  After  leaving  Rossiter  Bay,  on  the  15th  June,  we  advanced  steadily 
towards  King  George's  Sound,  arriving  there,  with  four  horses  still  left, 
on  the  7Lh  July;  and  thus,  by  God's  blessing,  terminating  a  journey 
that,  from  circumstances,  had  been  peculiarly  hararsing,  and  which, 
from  unforeseen  diflicuiiies,  had  been  piotractcd  to  a  period  far  beyond 
what  had  been  at  first  anticipated. 

"  Albany,  26th  J  oly,  1841." 


Mr.  Eyre  to  llie  Colonial  Secretary  of  Swan  River. 

"  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  report  lo  you,  for  the  information  of  his 
Escelleocy  ihe  Governor,  my  arrival  in  the  Culony  of  Western  Australia 
overland  from  Adelniile,  and  though  I  regret  e.itremely  thai  my  labours 
have  not  been  productive  of  any  discovery  likely  to  prove  beneficial  to 
either  colony,  I  am  induced  to  hope  thai  a  slight  outline  of  my  route, 
and  of  the  character  of  ihe  country  I  have  been  traversing,  may  not 
pnive  uninteresting  to  his  Escellency  in  a  geographical  point  of  view. 

"  On  the  25th  Febroary  I  left  Fowler's  Bay  with  a  party  consisting 
of  an  overseer  and  three  native  boya.    I  was  provided  with  ten  horses, 
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Mill  provisions  cslculnteii  for  nine  weeks.    Upon  entering  wiihin  ihe 
liiniis  of  Weslcrn  Australia.  I  fnund  the  counlry  eilending  nroiiuii  the 
Great  Australian  Bii^ht,  for  ujiwarda  uf  live  huiidreJ  miles,  to  contisl 
entirely  of  liie  fuHStl  furmatiun,  with  a  cuiiFideruble  elcvaiiua  above  the 
level  uf  the  sen,  varying,  |)erha[iF,  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundtwl 
feel,  and  forming  fur  the  ttioft  part  a  coiintrv  which  preiemed  the  »i>- 
pe&rance  of  hu  elevated  and  iilmnst  level  table-land.    This  extensive 
region  iH  of  the  most  ileeolutc  and  hnrren  character  iraagiuable  ;  almosl 
entirely  without  grass,  destitute  of  timber,  and  in  many  parts  deniel; 
covercil  with  an  inipenetralile  scrub.    There  was  no  Hurfiicc  water, 
neither  were  lliere  eteeka  iir  water-courses  of  any  description.    Tlic  only 
supply  iif  water  procured  by  the  parly  through  this  dreary  wwte  vtt 
obtained  l>v  digging  in  llic  drills  of  pure  while  sand  found  along  the 
coast  ut  places  where  the  great  fossil  bank  receded  a  little  from  the  im- 
I  mediate  margin  of  llie  sea.    The  supply  thus  obtained  was  very  pre- 
carious; and,  during  the  prngrcts  of  our  journey,  we  cruised  over,  tl 
various  ttmee,  intervals  uf  sistv,  one  hundred  and  ihirty-sii,  aud  one 
hundred  and  fil'ty  mdes  in  extent,  throughuui  H  hieh  it  was  impossible 
to  procure  a  drop  of  water  m  any  way.    In  this  fearful  country  our 
horses  sufTercd  must  severely,  and  on  two-diOereul  occasions  were  seven 
days  without  any  water,  and  almost  without  food  uUo.     From  this  Cause 
we  lust  many  valuable  animals;  and  our  progress  was  impeded  by  the 
frequent  and  long  delays  necestary  to  recruit  thwe  that  were  still  left 
alive.    Our  journey  thus  became  proiiacled  to  a  period  far  beyond  what 
hiid  been  taltulated  upon  ;  and  it  became  imperative,  not  merely  to 
ecunomitie  the  provit'ions  we  had  brought  with  us,  but,  eventually,  to 
destroy  l«u  of  our  horses  as  an  additional  supply  of  fond  to  the  party. 
In  the  midst  of  these  difficuhiea,  and  then  barely  half-way  across  the 
Great  Bight,  my  very  small  party  was  broken  up  by  an  event  ns  distret»- 
iiig  us  it  was  tragienl,  and  1  was  left  alone  with  a  native  of  King  George's 
Souiiil.    This  melaneholy  occurrence,  ndiled  to  the  weak  and  jade>i  con- 
dition of  the  few  remaining  bonnes,  effectually  prevented  my  examination 
Ol  the  coiinlry  beyond  the  line  of  niy  immeiiiale  route  ;  in  fuel,  from  the 
lime  of  our  entering  the  colony  of  Western  Auatralin,  such  was  the 
dreadful  nature  of  the  couotrv,  that  the  «hule  parly  mere  obliged  to 
walk  ;  and  it  was  not  until  our  arrival  at  East  Mount  Qurren  that  myself 
and  the  native  boy  could  venture  to  ride.    The  first  iniproietncnt  ob- 
served m  the  face  of  the  country  was  the  finding  a  narrow  strip  of  grassy 
land  immediately  to  the  ecisiward  of  Point  Malcolm;  but  it  was  not 
until  we  had  passed  Cape  Arid  that  we  met  with  the  first  pemiBncnt 
suilace  naler,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  fresh-water  lake.    The  character 
of  the  country  was  now  changed,  and  consisted  of  oiien,  elevated,  sandv 
downs,  covered  with  shrubs  and  underwood,  and  generally  bared  upon 
en  utilitic  foundation,  with  here  and  (here  a  few  granite  blufTs.  We 
now  crofsed  on  our  route  many  talt-water  creeks  or  inlets,  moat  of 
which  received  drainage  of  either  bracVifh  or  fresh-water  from  the  in- 
terior.   The  first  of  these  occurs  immcdiaielv  E.  of  Cape  Arid  ;  but  it 
is  xery  small,  and  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  bur  of  siuid.     Others,  as 
we  advanced  farther  to  the  westward,  were  of  a  mure  considerable  size, 
and  bore  the  appearance  of  being  connected  nith  the  sen.    These  might, 
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pMslbly,  nfford  secure  harbours  for  boats,  hnt  ihe  cirfunislMnces  under 
w  htcli  I  waa  iravelliiig  did  nut  admit  of  my  delaying  la  examine  iliem, 
niid,  for  ihe  convenience  of  crossing,  1  usually  kept  »n  fur  inland  us  to 
intercept  them  above  the  lerniination  of  the  snll-wiiler  reachca.  The 
high  duwns  amoiiu;  which  these  wuter-eour^es  wind  are,  as  I  remarked 
before,  sandy,  and  covered  with  shrubs,  mid  ihe  soil  poor,  and  destitute 
of  grass ;  but  in  the  vallevs  themselves,  and  in  smull  portions  of  the 
shipes  imniediotely  above  them,  we  found  some  j'tttches  of  giiod  and, 
occDsionally.  of  rich  soil,  upon  which  ihe  lierbnge  wua  abundant  and 
Insuriiint.  These  tracts,  however,  as  far  as  ]  could  judge,  were  of  verv 
limited  e.\ieni;  nor  was  there  any  timber  in  iheir  vicinity,  beyond  the 
few  small  stunted  tea  trees  growing  along  the  bonks  of  (he  waler-courses. 
At  intervals  between  these  various  creeks,  we  met  wiih  many  holes — 
eomelimts  of  bdIi,  at  other  times  of  fresh,  water.  A  fevv  tea-trees,  and 
Qccasiouftlly  a  few  straggling  eucalypti,  grew  around  iheir  margins  ;  but 
I  seldom  succeeded  in  finding  any  grass. 

"  pMsaing  behind  Lucky  Bay  l»  the  lagoons  ly.  of  Esperonce  Bay, 
I  Iraversed  a  considerable  extent  of  grassy  land,  consisting  principally 
of  sandy  undulations,  but  with  many  patches  <>f  rich  soil  in  the  flats  and 
viilleys.  Wnier  appeared  to  he  iibuniiant ;  but  there  was  tstill  a  total  ab- 
sence of  all  timber  but  il.e  ten-tree.  From  the  sail  higouns  we  crossed  over 
a  very  barren  countrv,  and  bjid  much  diflicu'tv  in  procuring  any  griiss  for 
our  horses.  The  water  is  generally  very  bmckish,  and  there  is  much 
scrub.  The  tockjbrmation  was  principally  quartz,  ironstone,  and  sand- 
Bioiie,  Willi  much  grit  on  the  surface.  About  sixteen  miles  N.E.  of  Cape 
Richc  we  fell  in  with  a  considerable  salt-water  river  from  tiie  W.N.W., 
which  appeiired  to  join  the  sea  nt  a  gapleft  by  Flinders  in  the  coast  line, 
and  marked  ns  '  a  simdy  bi^ht,  noi  perfectly  seen.'  We  found  several 
permanent  pools  of  fresh-water  not  very  far  dirtuni,  in  deep  narrow 
gullies,  by  which  the  country  hereabouts  is  much  intersected.  From  the 
depth  of  the  river,  and  buggy  nature  of  its  bed,  we  were  obliged  to  trac" 
its  course  for  about  ten  miles  from  the  sea  before  we  could  cross.  Here 
the  water  course  was  obstructed  by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and  its  chanuel 
appchred  to  become  more  contracted  and  rocky,  whilst  the  soil,  for  the 
most  pari,  is  of  an  inferior  description.  Along  its  immediate  hanks 
there  was  a  little  grass,  and  more  "Ood  than  we  h»d  previously  seen  any- 
where; the  trees  are,  cnsuarina.  tea-tree,  and  eucalypti.  Beyond  the 
point  at  which  I  crossed  the  river,  the  country  (as  far  as  I  was  enabled 
lo  judge  frum  n  distant  view)  appeared  to  improve  sniiiewhai ;  many 
clear  and  seemingly  grasev  piilthes  «ere  seen  on  the  slopes  towards  the 
river:  and  good  runs,  for  cither  sheep  or  cattle,  might  probably  be  I'ound 
in  this  direction.  After  crossing  the  river,  we  met,  for  ihe  first  time, 
with  atimled  trees  of  the  kind  culled  the  mahogiiny  ;  hul  il  was  not  unlil 
we  had  ])a6Bcd  some  miles  to  the  westwaid  of  Cape  Riche  that  we  snw  any 
hirge  trees,  or  got  into  a  eouniry  that  could  properly  be  called  a  limber 
one.  Here  ihe  mahogsuy,  red  gum,  cuBuariuic,  and  other  trets  common 
at  King  George's  Sound,  iibonnded,  and  formed  a  tolerably  dense  forest 
nearly  all  the  way  to  that  setlkmi-nt.  Fri.im  the  head  of  Douhtf>il  Island 
Bay,  1  had  kej't  some  distance  from  the  const,  cu'ting  off  the  various 
corneiB  as  circumstances  admitted,  and  cannot,  therefore,  give  an  opi- 
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nion  of  llie  counlrr  immediately  upon  the  coasl  line.  That  portion 
nf  it,  however,  whicli  lies  between  Cape  Riche  &iid  King  Geon;c*s 
Sound  i^,  I  believe,  already  too  well  knoivn  to  lequire  any  fiirlhet 
examination. 

"On  Ihe  2nd  June  we  had  met  wiih  a  French  whulcr,  the 
si/'pi,  of  Havre,  cummanded  by  Captain  Rosiiter,  To  this  gentlemaa  I 
Bm  much  indebted  fur  the  very  kind  and  hospitable  reception  I  eiperi- 
enced  during  a  reBidence  of  twelve  days  on  board,  whilst  my  hortes 
were  recruiting  after  ibeir  severe  toils,  and  fur  the  very  liberal  rotMiner 
in  which  1  was  furnished  wiih  supplieB  for  proicculing  my  journey  to 
King  George's  Sound.  At  the  latter  place  1  arrived  on  ihe  7th  July 
inslaiit,  after  having  travelled  over  an  eiient  of  country  which,  from 
stnunsiliea  of  the  coa^t  line  and  other  obalructions,  has  exceeded  upwards 
of  IU40inilcH  in  distance  from  Fuwler's  Bay;  and  for  the  last  590 
miles  of  which  1  was  unaccompanied  by  any  but  a  native  of  King 
George's  Sound,  known  by  the  name  of  Wylie,  and  whom  I  would  le- 
epeclfully  recommend  to  his  Escellency  the  Governor,  aa  deserving  of 
the  favour  of  llie  Govemmcnl,  fur  services  rendered  under  cireumslBnces 
of  u  peculiarly  trying  unture.  I  have  omitted  to  slate  that,  during  the 
progress  of  our  journey,  we  met  with  very  few  natives,  end  these,  for  the 
most  pari,  are  timid  but  well  disposed.  The  luiiguiigc  spoken  by  them 
is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  natives  nf  King  George's  Sound  as  far  a* 
the  promontory  uf  Cope  le  Grand  ;  and  this  similarity  may  probably 
extend  to  the  coinnicncemcnt  of  the  Great  Clifis,  in  about  longitude 
124.^  E,  A  little  beyond  this  point  the  language  is  totally  different, 
and  the  boy  Wylie  cuuld  not  iinderaiand  one  word  of  it. 

"  EowAiui  John  EntB. 

Albany,  July  26lh,  1841." 


ll.~Map  of  the  Route  from  Tajiirnih  to  AitkSer  :  Letter  from 

Dr.  Bkke. 

To  Colonel  Jackson. 

De\r  Sir, — In  my  letier  of  the  3rd  of  Murch.  1841.  to  juur 
predecessor.  Captain  VVnshinglon,  announrin^  my  arrival  in  Shwa, 
as  published  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Sodetj's  Journal  {vul.  xii.. 
p.  H-l),  appears  the  lollowing  passasje : — "  I  flnlter  myself  that 
the  Map  of  Captain  Harris,  am!  the  "Tahle  of  Observations  I  now 
forward  you,  will  be  nllowed  to  be  a  valuable  luldilion  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  Africa.  When  I  get  my  notes  in  order  you  shall  have 
a  number  of  bearings,  and  also,  perhaps,  some  slight  alterations 
and  additions  to  the  map  ;  but  I  apprehend  it  is  on  the  whole 
pretty  correct."  To  which  passage  is  appeniled  the  following 
mite  hy  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  Aloti^  with  Dr.  Beke's 
letter  was  received  a  copy,  made  iu  the  Chief  IDngioeer's  Office, 
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Hombav,  of  ihc  '  Map  of  ihe  Route  from  Tajurraii  to  Ank6ber, 
of  the  MissiQii  under  Captain  Harris  lt»  the  Court  of  Slioa,  1841  : 
snrvejed  by  ABsiilani-Surgcon  R.  Kirk  and  Lit-ut.  Barker,  l.N.'"' 

I  have  not  my  ori^nal  letter  to  refer  lo,  nor  do  I  recollect  the 
precise  esprcssion  in  my  letter  with  respect  lo  the  map  arcom- 
panjing  it  *  But  this  map.  instead  of  having  been  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Kirk  and  Barker,  was  the  result  of  my  own  personal  ob- 
servations, and  jirepared  bv  myself  alone,  llie  original,  dated  An- 
golalla,  the  i27th  February,  1841,  now  in  the  archives  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  having  been  transmitted  to  Captain  Haines, 
the  political  agent  at  Aden,  in  order  that  a  copy  of  it  might  be 
made  for  the  use  uf  the  Mission  to  Shoa.  on  iheir  road  up  from 
Tajurrab  ;  which  copy  was  made  accordingly,  it  having  been 
shown  me  by  Mr.  Kirk  at  Ankdbei*,  subsequently  lo  the  arrival 
of  the  Mission  there  in  August,  1841- 

I  can.  however,  well  understand  how.^tbe  map  of  Captain 
Harris"  came  to  be  alluded  ti>  in  my  letter  as  printed  in  the  jour- 
nal. This  letter  was  of  course  not  printed  until  several  months 
after  it  was  received,  and  whilst  it  was  passing  through  the  press, 
Mr.  Kirk's  Journal,  contained  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  the 
same  volume  (p.  221),  was  received,  and  with  it  the  Map  of 
Messrs,  Kirk  and  Barker;  which  being  thus  before  the  ejes  of 
the  Editor  of  your  Journal  was  unintentionally  referred  lo  by  him 
instead  of  mine. 

The  mistake  in  itself  is  of  no  great  moment ;  and  the  chief 
reason  for  noticing  it,  and  requesting  it  may  be  rectified,  is,  that  I 
may  not  appear  to  disparage  the  labours  of  others  in  speaking  of 
my  making  "alterations  and  additions  to  the  map,''  and  that  I 
apprehend  it  is  on  the  whole  pretty  correct."  This  I  was  quile 
warranted  in  saying  of  my  own  work,  but  certainly  not  of  that  of 
two  officers  like  Messrs.  Kirk  and  Barker,  with  whom  I  do  not 
pretend  lo  place  myself  in  competition,  and  whose  map,  I  am 
]iersuaded,  corrects  the  imperfecliyns  of  mine. 

1  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

CiiAS.  F.  Beke, 

Walsmykam  Place,  Keiininrjtan  Road,  Lambeth, 
3tUh  Odoi^r,  1843. 

*  T1i<  preciw  cxprcukm  wag,  L  eipect  without  voiiity  that  tbe  CDminiirilcaUon 
you  wiU  ftccive  ffym  CapUiiii  Harrii  at  the  aatae  time  wllb  this  (the  map,  and  inAe 
of 'ubflervatj<niA)  will  kie  looki^l  vpoJi  oi  g^  valuable  addLtion  lo  ihe  ifvo^raphj  of 
Afrlra,"  Stc.  Itui  whvn  thf  papers  fur  the  Cveoj^upliitiLl  Society^a  Jouriuxl  were  put 
hifo  ihe  haiidv  of  Oie  jireevtit  editor,  the  '>idy  ni^]i  of  the  Route  from  Tujun-ab  to 
Aiikuber  he  received  was  a  copy  of  thnt  uf  Capl.iifi  Hurru,  which  he  Accordingly  be- 
lieved Eo  be  ihe  map  referred  to  by  Dr,  Be!tt>  Hnice  the  error  which  that  ^ntlemoii 
explaim  iu  the  preceding  lelti-rT  oiid  which  the  iilUur  la  aiixioiu  U>  tectify. 


KCEIH'  y         EnM  Cook's  Santa  sbow  lliat  (l!sn>verT 
imilifnf  suadi  tf  men  wtrw  rafti  praams ;  wul  il  is  to  be  hoped 
that  ilie  mtlmeat  of  Baaks's  petuncsla  will,  untlrr  the  auspices 
of  Capuin  FiWoT,  tBobibale  to  esteod  our  knuwledge  of  ibe 
miilille  Ulaod. 

7'be  nwMl  iiuiTDclire  of  tb«  recent  eipeditioDS  have  b^en  those 
maile  by  Mr.  Coiterel!  in  the  middle, anil  Mr-  Keltic  in  ihe  norlh- 
ern  iilaiid. 

Mr.  Ketlle  ascended  ibe  Manawalu  for  several  days,  and  then 
■Irikiiiff  ufF  from  the  nrer  to  tbe  E..  found  an  easy  passage  into 
ihe  vuliej  of  the  Ruamahunga.  which  be  descended  to  I'alhscr  bay. 
Thu  result  of  Mr.  Kettle's  researches  seems  to  justify  the  belief 
ihni  ihc  country  between  Port  Nicholson  on  the  S.,  Lake  Taupo 
nn  the  N,.  the  ocean^  the  P^,  and  the  plain  from  which  Mount 
I'*K»iont  rises  on  the  W.,  i&  a  high  table-land  along  which  two  or 
lliri'f  iiiiriillel  mountain  ridges,  separated  by  elevated  vallevs,  run 
nriiily  fiutn  N.  to  S,  The  K.  declivity  appears  to  be  ahrnpt. 
Ill  llir  ceuirtil  sjillejs,  and  on  the  W.  declivity,  the  terrace  form 
to  he  nni  iinfreifuent. 

Mr  CotteiM'll  peiietiated  nearly  due  S.,  from  Nelson  alnn§f  tl» 
fiialpvn  Ltiiilliiitnt  of  the  Waiinea,  and  turning  E.  through  a  pa." 
in  the  mouiilnius  when  near  lis  sources,  he  gained  the  vallev  u 
the  U'liii'on,  and  ilfsicndeil  In  a  direction  rather  to  the  N.  of  E. 
till  lie  rnicbitl  Cloudy  H'ly-    lu  this  excursion  Mr.  Cotlerell  ap- 
jH'iiia  III  liiivr  tui'iii'd  the  sources  of  the  Pclnrua  river,  leavini;  tbem 
til  til''  \,     Tlif  pass  tbrouph  ivLich  he  gained  tbe  Wairoo  from 
lliP  W'lLinm  *  does  not  np{)ear  really  to  cross  tbe  prindpal  nioua  * 
Ikllt  l'Hlt|r<' ;  ill  other  worda,  biiih  the  Wairoo,  which  has  its  cmbou 
ihiitti  ill  Cltnidv  Day-Biid  the  Waimes,  which  has  its  emboucbur 
III  Mhiid  Ihiv  (IVl'nillo's  Tasinan's  Bay),  appear  to  descend  the 
lliii'llii'iii  iledivitT  rif  the  grent  range.     Considerable  difficulty 
bill  iiii:  hreii  experienced  in  ciinstruciing  a  ruad  I'nim  Nelson  to 
(lilt  Wiurtio.H  piirty  was  formed  to  explore  the  mountains  in  searc"" 
of  a  piis*  lo  the  N.  of  that  discovered  by  Mr.  Coiteiell.    Tbe  ex 
peiltliiiii  was  unsuccessful,  us  will  appear  by  some  notes  from  t 
|iiiii  mil  of  one  of  the  party,  which  arc  subjoined. 

( 'onsidei  ahlc  additions  would  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge 
of  Huiikft's  peninsula  by  a  visit  which  Captain  Smith.  !ale  of  ibe 
Koynl  Arlillery,  paid  to  il,  hud  Hot  thai  genllenian  been  unfortu- 
nately wrecked  on  his  return  to  Wellington,  and  his  notes  of  survey 
and  drawings  lost.  All  that  «e  have,  in  consequence  of  this  mis- 
fortune, IS  a  sketch-plan  (from  memory)  of  Port  Coojier,  and  sum' 


•  Th*  Waimeu  in  fvimtd  by  Uie  cuiifliinn]i:  uf  Ibe  Wuiroii  llawiiig  from  tbe  8. 
anil  tbe  IVailli  from  llie  ti.Vi. 
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notes  uf  an  escursinn  from  Akaroa  lo  that  inlet.  Captain  Smith 
concurs  with  Mr.  Duppa  and  Captain  Danipll  in  reprost-nting 
the  neck  which  joins  the  peninsuln  Ui  the  main  as  equal  in  hreadih 
lo  tlie  peninsula  itself.  He  meiiliims  that  calUc  have  been  driven 
from  the  angle  formed  hy  the  juncliim  of  the  S,  shore  of  (he  penin- 
sula «ith  the  main,  lo  Akarua  in  eight  hours.  From  the  inner- 
most extremity  of  the  inlet  of  Akaroa  lo  the  innermost  extremity 
of  Pigeon  Bay  he  found  to  be  a  inarch  of  three  hours.  From 
Pig-eon  Bay  Ifi  Port  Levy  (or  Port  Ashlev)  is  a  distance  of  five  or 
six  miles;  and  a  narrow  headland  separates  the  entrance  of  Port 
Levy  from  that  of  Fort  Cooper.  A  river  fnjni  the  main  is  said 
to  flow  to  within  two  miles  W.  of  a  point  about  half-way  up  Port 
Cooper,  and  lo  join  the  sea  six  miles  N.W.  of  its  western  head- 
land ;  another  river  joins  the  sea  about  nine  miles  further  north. 
Both  are  navigable  lo  some  distance  inland  for  small  craft.  Ex- 
tensive plains  ronninij  far  inland  estend  along  the  coast  both  to 
the  N.  and  S.  of  Banks's  peninsula.  The  representation  of 
Lookers-on  Bay  as  a  fine  harbour  is  coiilradicted.  The  inlets  in 
Banks's  peninsula  arc  represented  as  good  harbours,  but  the 
nearest  safe  harbours  on  the  mam  are  said  to  be  Port  Under- 
wood in  Cloudy  Bay,  and  Port  Oiafto  at  an  equal  distance  to 
the  S.  The  great  mountain  range  S,  of  Nelson  appears  lo  lermi- 
nale  at  the  S.  cape  uf  Cloudy  Bay,  and  to  stretch  thence  in  a 
S  W,  direction. 

We  subjoin  the  notes  of  the  last  unsuccessful  espedilion  in 
search  of  a  pass  from  the  Wairoa  to  ihe  Wairoo  valley  alluded  to 
above. 

"  Gleanings  from  a  Journal  of  an  Excursion  in  tearck  of  a  Route  lo  the 

ff  airoo  Valley, 

"  In  cuosequence  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Tiickett  and  Captain  England, 
as  tu  the  difficulty  of  formiiij;  a  road  frum  the  great  Wuiroo  pUin  lo  Niil- 
8011,  and  the  disitince  necessary  to  be  IrHversed  which  mch  b  Hue  of  con- 
ntsiun  would  ensure,  a  party  determined  to  start  from  the  Wuiniea,  aud, 
prueeeiiing  along  the  course  of  the  Wairoa  river  through  the  mountain 
raugefi,  endeavour  to  discover  a  pass  round  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
great  blue  range,  and  thence,  along  some  of  ihe  miuor  gorges,  lo  enter 
the  Wuiroo  valley  from  the  N.W.  Accordingly,  on  the  12th  Match 
last,  Messrs.  Thomson,  Macdonald,  Ciuitley,  and  Empeon,  Ic^eihcr  with 
Panter,  Coster,  Ninlin,  and  Carter,  drove  from  Nelson  to  Mr.  Dujifia's 
house,  Waimea  East,  where  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Tytler  and  myself, 
from  whence  we  set  out  on  foot,  at  two  p,»i.,  carrying,  as  we  conceived, 
ten  days'  provisions  with  us;  but,  owing  Ui  one  of  the  parly  having  un- 
fortunately forgotten  his  bug  on  ascending  the  vehicle  which  bore  him 
from  Nelson,  and  lo  a  scarcity  of  game,  which  we  had  calculated  on  sup- 
porting us  for  at  least  a  week  longer,  it  subsequently  turned  out  that  we 
had  grievously  misCKkulated  our  resources. 

"  We  proceeded  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Wuiroa  for  about  a  mile,  when. 
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owing  to  the  iocreniing  steepnte*  of  the  ((iDuiid  on  ihnt  side,  we 
to  the  right.  About  anoiher  mile  bighci  up,  ihe  river  EepuruteJ  into  tw 
bmiicheB  of  abuut  c(|iib1  ma^iitude;  the  branch  on  our  right  comio) 
frum  S.  by  E.,  and  uppareiitlT  deri?ing  its  support  from  tlie  conflueiiQ 
of  sevtm!  min')r  strenra*  descending  from  the  blue  range  opposite  1)14 
pnrt  iif  ihe  Watili  valley  cmphaticHlly  termed  the  '  Spout.'  On  Ull 
right  bunk  of  this  branch  is  x  wand  of  very  superior  pine,  covering  a 
extent  of  nboiit  200  acres.  The  left  branch,  hb  far  ss  was  visible  Iran 
its  junction,  bore  E.N.E,,  which,  it  being  almost  iu  accordance  with  oil 
proposed  course,  we  followed.  The  nalking  here  becaroe  most  faliguiii| 
from  the  denaenesa  of  the  fern ;  and  on-ing  Co  the  delay  consequent  upol 
it,  and  tlie  late  hour  al  which  we  had  set  out,  we  encamped  for  the  nigll 
at  a  dislancc  of  more  than  four  miles  from  nur  (dace  of  starting.  TN 
course  of  the  river  here  waa  to  the  N.E.  After  having  prepared  '  brealc 
winds '  and  beds  of  fern  for  the  night,  we  proceeded  to  supper,  Bud  al  oi 
early  hour  some  of  the  party  retired  to  what,  by  courtesy,  were  lermej 
their  bedruoins,  whilst  the  others  amused  themselvea  in  tiehing  for  ecli 
which  were  moat  abundant,  attracted  by  the  reflection  of  our  fire  on  iht 
water. 

"  13th. — Owing  to  the  height  of  the  hills  opposite  our  camp  the  en] 
did  not  surmount  the  neighbouring  ridges  till  20  niitiuies  paat  1.  At  I 
quarter  past  8  we  set  out  ngnln  along  ihe  courK  tif  the  river.  About  hal 
a  mile  above  our  camp  another  bilurcation  of  the  river  louk  place,  iIm 
left  hraiieh  appeanng  lo  run  N.  hall'  W.,  the  right  or  middle  brand 
(which  we  followed)  N.N  E.,  afterwards  due  E.  A  short  disiana 
higher  lip,  we  ascended  with  somi?  dilliculty  tu  the  lop  of  a  lulcrabi] 
high  hill,  from  whii'h  the  while  bluffs  opposite  the  haven  (seen  in  ihi 
distance)  bore  N.N.W,  We  descended  on  the  other  aide  of  the  hi| 
and  again  joined  the  middle  branch  of  the  Wairoa  which  here  turned  dm 
S.,  which  direction  it  seemed  to  hold  for  uhoul  3  miles,  after  nhich  w1 
were  unable  Lu  trace  its  course  through  the  different  mountain  ranges 
We  crossed  it  at  this  point,  and,  lesving  it  iit  right  angles,  ascended  | 
long  gorge  ruuning  nearly  due  E.,  clothed  with  prickly  thorns  and  m* 
nuka,  crossed  the  top  of  the  range  at  the  end,  and,  descending  on  Uh 
other  side,  camped  beside  a  small  rivulet,  From  the  almost  iinpenfr 
trabic  nature  of  the  country  we  had  gone  over,  the  distance  traversed  tliii 
day  was  not  niore  than  S  miles. 

"  I4lh. — Set  out  in  a  direction  about  E.N.E.,  towards  ihe  top  of  I 
high  rnnse  running  nearly  N.  and  S.  After  having  walked  for  aboil) 
half  an  hour  through  a  dcusc  brushwood,  in  Indian  hie,  wc  discovered 
that  we  had  lost  one  of  our  party,  who  had  hiiherio  brought  up  uur  *  res 
rank.'  We  sat  down  and  cooi-ed  for  some  time  but  without  effect ;  biii 
after  having  proceeded  a  short  way  further,  slill  cooi-ing  al  iiiiervali, 
we  heard  him  shoutui^  in  a  piuallel  direction  to  our  course,  higher  ut 
the  range,  and,  on  replying,  be  presently  joined  us,  when  he  informeil 
us  that,  having  sat  down  for  a  few  minutes,  and  afterwards  having  miased 
our  irnck  and  ivandeied  by  himself  for  some  lime,  he  had  conceived  (hat 
he  had  lotally  lust  us,  and  had  begun  seriously  lo  reflect  on  the  prospecl 
of  finding  hia  way  home,  without  anything  more  substantial  to  live  upon 
than  a  kind  of  tent,  formed  by  a  pair  of  sheets  which  he  carried,  atw 
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liule  dog,  the  mode  of  com  pas  sing  whose  deati)  (not  having  a  knife  with 
hiro)  had  giveu  him  considerable  iincabiiieaa,  niid  he  hiid  juBt  comnieaced 
to  cnnvas  the  respective  nierila  of  throttling  or  daihiuff  its  heml  against 
a  alone,  when  he  was  relieved  by  hearing  our  shonts  hcneath  him,  and, 
for  the  present  at  least,  the  little  dog's  life  was  spared.  AAer  3  hours' 
severe  acrambling  we  got  to  the  top  of  the  range,  descended  on  llie  other 
side,  aod  loliowed  the  course  of  n  rivulet  running  N.  and  N.W.,  which 
we  afterwards  found  joined  the  left  brauch  of  the  Waimcn.  After  hav- 
ing proceeded  nhoiit  3  miles  down  this  stream,  we  were  obliged  to  en- 
camp for  the  night,  as  S'-roe  of  the  party  were  knocked  up,  and  refused 
to  procei^d  any  further  that  day.  The  length  of  journey  this  day  about 
7  miles. 

"  15lh.—  Commenced  by  ascending  a  high  range  E.  by  N.  from  where 
we  camped.  On  nrriving  at  the  top  saw  the  northern  ejctremity  of  the 
blue  range,  hearing  E.  half  N.,  about  1  miles  off.  On  looking  towards 
the  N,  we  saw  the  left  branch  of  the  Wairoa,  which  we  had  left  on  our 
second  day's  journey,  and  which,  having  run  in  the  shape  of  a  horse- 
shoe, lirst  N.  and  [hen  E.,  was  now  running  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion. We  defcended  about  a  mile  to  the  bottom  of  thi^  range,  and  com- 
menced ascending  a  iriUitiiry  of  this  hrant-h,  which  (from  its  rapid  ascent) 
■we  named  Ascensicn  Rivulet.  The  bed  of  this  stnani  was  covered  with 
many  varieties  of  porphyry  and  quartz,  and  the  banks  on  both  sides 
were  clothed  to  the  water's  edge  with  dense  masses  of  wood — lotarn, 
black  birch,  with  here  and  there  some  remu,  with  an  underwood  of  ma- 
nuka and  supplejack,  and  many  beautiful  varieties  of  laurel,  interspersed 
with  myrtle-trees  in  full  hloom,  bearing  the  must  magnilicent  scarlet 
flower.  We  held  our  course  along  the  centre  of  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
which  much  resembled  an  interminahlc  Aight  of  stairs.  After  a  slow 
progress  of  about  3i  miles,  we  camped  for  the  night  on  a  heap  of  shingle 
on  the  edge  uf  the  water.  Length  of  journey  to  day  ^  miles  During 
the  course  of  our  progress  some  of  ihe  parly  had  repeatedly  set  fire  to  the 
masses  of  wood  as  well  as  fern  which  we  eiicouniered,  without  indeed  any 
visible  reason  for  so  doing,  heyood  the  making  manifest  their  powers  of 
destroying  the  very  great  natural  beauty  which  many  of  the  glens  and 
mountain  passes  presented.  These  tires,  owhig  to  the  quantity  of  dry 
and  decayed  brushwood  and  fallen  timber,  spreiid  rapidly,  and  we  had, 
nil  two  or  three  occasions,  to  make  considerable  efforts  to  prevent  the 
trees  and  grass  in  the  vicinity  of  our  different  resting-places  fur  the  night 
from  Itciiig  ignited;  hut  to  day,  no  sooner  had  nc  well  finished  our  sup- 
per, when  masses  of  smoke,  tinged  to  a  deep  blood-red  by  the  6ames 
beneath  them,  which  had  followed  our  course  sluggishly  all  the  day. 
began,  faster  and  yet  fatter,  to  close  up  the  bottom  of  the  glen  we  had 
just  been  ascending,  and  as  a  strung  breeze  had  sprung  up  at  sunset 
from  the  S,W.,  the  fitcs  had,  iu  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  spread  them- 
selves over  iin  immense  track  of  mountain  ranges.  The  stream  on  the 
edge  of  which  we  rested  was  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  yards  across,  and 
the  timber  was  more  than  ordinarily  thick  in  our  immediate  vicinity. 
Retreat  iloit'n  the  stream  was  impossible,  as  from  theuce  the  flames  were 
advancing.  On  either  side,  or  up  the  stream,  even  had  we  daylight 
to  aid  our  steps,  escape  was  equally  shut  out,  from  the  steepDees  of  the 


mountainB  mliieh  ruse  on  all  tidri,  hail  ihey  hecti  cloilied  t'ven  wiih  the 
STDuutlieil  turf,  iiiEttad  of  an  almost  impervious  linishwuod.  Owing  to 
the  lire  whiUt  (ipposiie  us  having  not  yel  )ia<l  itnie  to  sprend  ri>r  from 
Ihe  place  of  its  recent  ignition  before  it  passcil  In  kemird,  the  hc«t  wii* 
much  li>fB  than  if  tlie  whole  biiruiiig  mass  had  Kpptoachrd  at  once  ;  and 
after  the  Inr^er  fires,  at  least  in  our  iinmedisic  neiglibourhond,  had  ceA<ed , 
when  ihey  arrived  at  the  epBce  just  passed  over  by  the  lately  ignited 
fires,  we,  then  feeling  the  danger  over,  gave  onraelves  up  to  admire  the 
awful  Buhlimily  of  the  flameB  be  they  ran  along  tlie  heights,  and  aftd' 
looking  1)11  for  some  lime  longer  in  admiration,  gmduully  rolled  our- 
HclvGE  up  in  our  hlunketa.  and  sought  frum  all  our  tuila  a  genial  repose, 
taking  as  nighti'ap  a  dram  which  might  with  some  justice  he  termed 
the  esisence  of  the  '  River  Spirit,'  it  having  been  produced  from  a  bottle 
of  brandy  fuuud  in  the  bottom  of  the  Btre»m,  having  been  dropped  there 
nnknowingly  iu  the  quonditm  flurry  of  the  piirty  to  secure  their  effcctB 
from  the  HameB.  Whether  the  individual  having  so  done  had  conduced 
towards  its  preBervalion  or  not  was  left  an  '  open  question.' 

"  16th. — Woke  from  our  sluinberB  to  behold  a  moiiroful  picture  of 
blackened  branches,  stumps,  aud  etill  smoking  logs,  melancholy  brood- 
ing around.  After  breHklasling  |iurEued  our  journev  up  the  watercourie, 
the  nscent  waxing  mote  arduous  at  each  step;  bl>>c\(B  of  rock,  as  tf  cut 
into  the  mnpl  fantaslie  shapes,  strewn  over  the  bed  of  the  stream  ;  miUMa 
of  sicnite  and  quartz,  beautifully  variegated,  serving  ai  stepping,  or 
rather  clambering  sluiies.  After  [ihout  4  miles  severe  truvelling,  we  ar- 
rived at  the  top  of  a  piece  of  fl.it  table-land,  funning  a  kind  of  shoulder 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  blue  range,  from  which  various  ipurs 
diverged  on  all  sides.  Here  to  our  chagrin  we  discovered,  instead  of  be- 
holding the  Wairoo  valley  as  we  had  aniicipaicd,  thai  another  chain  gf 
niounlains,  as  high  and  more  abrupt  ihim  the  blue  range,  and  ruuniDg 
nearly  parallel  to  it,  rose  op|»BilC  ub,  at  n  direct  dislaiice  of  about  8 
miles  i  but  as  there  were  several  minor  ranges  which  appeared  of  as 
iln;>ervious  a  nature  as  tliuBe  wc  had  ju^t  passed,  with,  ai  the  end,  iii>- 
thing  more  than  a  bare  pussiliilily  of  there  being  a  gorge  through  which 
we  niighl  descend  into  the  Wsiroo  valley,  in  the  event  uf  nut  finding 
wlncii  we  should  be  obliged  to  return,  we  held  a  council  of  war,  or  kor- 
rero,  ub  the  natives  would  term  it,  an  to  the  feasibility  of  our  proceed- 
ing, when  it  was  made  manifest  that,  having  hitherto  procured  but  little 
game,  and  hiiving  been  delayed  by  the  niguednesa  of  the  ground,  our 
provisions  had  eustaiued  a  jiressiire  not  culculated  upon,  and  oil  l>eing 
brought  into  n  joint  stock  it  whb  clearly  evident  thai  wc  were  at  least  lix 
days  short  of  what  was  absolutely  necesBary  to  the  furthemnce  of  our 
journey  in  the  proposed  (iirccliun.  We  had,  however,  siitiBtied  ourselveH 
aa  to  one  of  ihe  principal  objects  of  our  journey,  viz.,  having  ascertained 
that,  although  wiih  sunic  trouble  and  riifficulty,  a  foot-path  might  be 
established  liy  the  mute  we  had  just  traversed,  it  would  be  quite  impoB- 
Bibie  In  form  a  road.  Having  carried  these  propositions  wilbonl  a  divi- 
aimi,  we  surrendered  ourselves  to  admire  the  prospect  before  us,  and 
well  alone  did  that  repay  our  toil.  Towards  the  N.,  the  ted  top*  of 
yarioUH  ranges,  broken  by  deep  patches  of  green,  fell  away  all  at  once 
into  the  SiruiL^,  appearing  from  our  height  about  S,  but  really  15  milet 
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off,  which  were  iu  a  slale  of  (he  calmest  repose,  with  now  and  then  a 
niomeiitary  '  cat's-paw  '  Hilling  fretl'iiUy  acrufs  their  bosom.  In  the  ex- 
treme dialance,  bearing  N.  by  W.,  lay  Separatinn  Point;  whilst  Adele 
Island  and  the  other  islets  along  the  coa^t  slept  hke  turtles  basking  in 
the  noon-ciiiy  sun.  Before  iib  lay  range  over  range  in  twisted  and  dis- 
torted shapes,  each  overlapping  each,  till  stern,  gloomy,  and  imp^issable, 
rose  the  rugged  chain  bounding  on  the  W.  the  long-sought  VVairoo, 
from  the  lowest  gorges  of  which  a  number  of  minor  aiream*  and  water- 
courses (forming,  as  some  of  the  party  conjectured,  the  source  of  the 
Pelorue)  ran  towards  the  N,  and  E.  Behind  us  lay  the  Waimen  vallev, 
and  beyond  that  the  Mouiere  and  Motuaka,  the  ranges  acparating  which 
resembled,  in  the  distance,  from  the  liEighls  on  which  we  stood,  a 
gcnlle  uiidulaliiig  country.  To  the  S.,  looking  along  behind  the  ridge 
of  the  blue  range,  the  utmost  possible  variety  of  mountain  scenery  woh 
visible." 


IV. —  Western  Australia. 

The  efforts  made  to  penetrate  into  ihe  inlerii>r  from  this  colony 
liiive  been  trifling  ciimpared  with  those  made  from  New  South 
Wales  and  South  Australia.  The  subjoined  journal  of  an  ex- 
rursioii  to  the  S.W.  of  York,  umlertaken  by  Messis.  Landor  and 
Lefroy  about  ibe  beginning'  of  the  present  year,  contains  an  indi- 
cation which  deserves  to  be  followed  up.  A  river  coming  from 
the  W,,  about  the  1 18lh  meridian  K.  of  Greenwich,  which  ap- 
pears to  bare  been  running  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  dry 
season  than  is  generallv  the  cnse  with  the  rivers  of  that  district, 
which  had  "a  more  water-worn"  vallcv  than  oilier  rivers,  anil 
ubicb,  where  it  was  seen,  flows  through  a  countrv  too  arid  to 
Kupplv  it  with  water,  appears  to  indicate  a  high  land  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  sources.  It  is  desir.ible  that  this  (rack  should  be  furihcr 
explored.  The  journal  of  Messrs.  L.inilor  ami  Lefroy  is  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  addressed  lo  the  editor  of  the  Inquirer,  a  journal 
published  at  Perth,  in  Western  Australia. 

"  Sir, — We  send  you  the  report  of  our  expedition  in  search  of  the 
large  inland  sen,  so  often  mentioned  by  the  natives  of  the  Hotham 
district.  We  took  a  native  boy  from  York  (Cowit)  lo  shoot  kiingaroos, 
and  to  act  as  interpreter  when  our  guides  were  unintelligible  to  ua.  We 
left  York,  with  a  packhorae  carrying  flour,  tea,  and  sugar  fur  one  month, 
on  the  0th  of  January,  and,  travelling  along  the  Sound  road  10  miles 
beyond  the  Dale  barracks,  we  turned  south-east  into  the  bush  to  Corbid- 
ing,  where  we  slept.  The  next  day  «e  went  only  12  miles,  lo  Nymba- 
lilliug,  where  we  met  our  guides,  Kouak  and  Quallet.  They  are  excellent 
natives,  ready  at  all  times  to  carry  firewood  or  game,  or  to  do  any  other 
little  office  wc  required  of  them. 

"  We  left  Nymbalilliug  early  iu  the  morninj;  of  the  12th,  and  passed 
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over  ■  good  sheep  coujitry  10  mileB  to  Mil[angi>]Ung,  a  pool  in  ibe  bed 
of  the  Hoiham,  which  we  crossed.  After  leaving  Miliait^ollin^.  wc 
pDseed  uver  la  miles  uf  n  very  bad,  scrubby  country  to  Botamuc,  also  « 
jtool  on  the  Hothttto.  The  river  here  runs  frum  south  to  norih,  while 
at  Milkinwlling  its  course  was  eiactW  the  rcverw.  In  the  bad  couuiry 
we  saw  one  mound  spring  called  Byring,  which  was  situaled  in  an  iron- 
done  country,  mouud  iprings  being  generally  found  in  Uni)  of  a  supe- 
rior description. 

"  Day's  journey  25  miles  ;  course  S.E. 

"  13(/i.  —  It  rained  haril  during  last  nighl,  and  unri!  4  o'cluck  in  the 
afternoon.  From  12  lill  4  the  rsin  came  down  hnrdcr  rhiin  we  rcraem- 
ber  to  have  seen  ii  during  the  whole  of  Iftsl  winter ;  of  course  we  were 
completely  drenched,  but  a  good  waterproof  beg  protected  our  tugar 
and  tea.  Notwithstanding  the  rain,  we  left  Boiitmuc  early,  anil,  crow- 
ing the  river,  we  went  10  miles  over  a  bad  and  flat  country.  The  coun- 
try then  began  to  improve,  and  at  Carbal  there  is  a  pool  of  water,  and 
a  very  good  sheep  country  oo  nil  sides  of  the  eu'Iy-  Three  miles  from 
Carbal  there  is  a  line  fertile  valley,  with  a  Urge  mound  spring,  which 
the  natives  ciiUed  Vungameiiing.  We  shortly  crossed  a  Tid|,'e  of  hills, 
aud  descended  into  a  long  and  broad  valley  of  good  feed,  along  which 
«'e  travelled  fur  two  or  three  hours  amidst  most  violent  rain,  to  Narja- 
ling,  where  we  found  three  pools  of  good  water,  and  excellent  grass  for 
our  horses.  The  hist  15  miles  of  this  dav's  juutney  were  over  guod 
land,  which  the  natives  suid  extended  some  days'  journey  to  the  east. 

"  Twenty-four  miles,  S-E. 
1-1(A.  —  Before  leaving  Nnrjaling  this  morning,  we  walked  to  a  hill  2 
miles  dislaiit  east,  and  saw  a  great  extent  of  grassv  cuunlry,  but  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  river  or  any  Urge  water- course.-  \V'e  pursued  our  route 
to  the  lakes  for  the  tirst  5  miles  over  good  land ;  then  we  came  upon  the 
ironstone,  white  gum  country,  occasionally  varied  by  sand  patches,  with 
the  red  cum.  aod  abundant  plants  of  the  well-knonn  poiton.  After  & 
20  miles'  ride,  we  crossed  a  large  river  llnwing  east,  and  10  miles  i'urthcr 
we  cro*std  another,  or  the  same  river  flowing  west  ;  the  countiy  very 
bad  on  both  rivers.  We  here  saw  a  party  of  nntives,  who  told  us  the 
river  was  the  Williams.  Having  already  gone  35  miles,  we  wanted  to 
stay  for  the  night,  but  the  natives  assuring  us  the  lakes  were  only  a 
little  way  off,  we  were  persuaded  to  urge  our  tired  horses  on.  The  little 
way  turned  out  to  be  at  least  12  miles,  and  that  over  a  soft  and  boggy 
country,  occusiouid  grassy  valleys,  hut  the  hills  covered  with  poison. 
About  sundown  ue  saw  Luke  Byriering,  perhaps  two  miles  long  by  one 
and  a  half;  the  water  was  fresh  and  excellent,  but  nowhere  deep  cnuugli 
to  cover  the  knees,  for  we  walked  all  over  it  after  the  ducks,  which  were 
numberleas.  We  were  all  tited,  and  intended  to  stay  here  on  the  next 
day.  but  as  there  was  no  grass  for  the  horses,  we  were  compelled  to  move 
to-morrow  to  Norring,  only  sis  miles  distant. 

"  Day's  journey  47  miles,  S  E, 

"  15f/i. — We  moved  to  Nornug,  a  large  salt  lake  about  5  miles  by 
3,  exceedingly  shallow,  with  long,  Har,  mud  ahorea.  The  eoimtrj  to  the 
east  and  south  is  b.id  ;  the  northern  and  wesiern  sides  of  the  lake  are 
excellent,    From  a  hill,  high  aud  grassy,  on  the  north  of  the  lake,  we 
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had  a  fine  view  of  the  rarroundinp  ecmnlry  to  the  east  and  tuuth-eut — 
long  treelets  plains  of  «and  and  scrub.    Al  uur  feci  was  lake  Quillding, 
ttudded  with  islands  in  ihe  most  licantiful  and  varied  forma.    We  never 
■Hw  land  and  water  so  lustefullv  mingled. 
"  Day's  journey  6  miles,  S.W. 

"  16ih. — The  lake  seen  from  north-east  to  south-vest  (Noiring)  was 
the  wesiernmost  we  saw.  Our  explorations  began  where  Mr-  Harris's 
ended.  We  could  not  persuade  our  native  guides  to  take  ua  cast,  so  we 
were  preparing  to  return,  varying  our  roule  a  little,  when  we  forlunnlelv 
mei  two  oilier  natives,  who  al  once  agieed  !o  take  u»  to  the  large  lake 
to  the  eastward.  After  going  5  mites  north  we  tunied  east,  and  came, 
in  3  miles,  to  Lake  Uarkiering.  There  is  a  good  country  on  the  we»tern 
And  northern  sides  of  ihis  lake,  and  the  nater  only  slii^htly  brackish. 
We  shortly  passed  another  lake,  5  miles  long,  called  by  the  nalivn 
Quiliwhirrmg,  quite  salt.  Here  the  vallij  of  the  lakea  divides,  one 
valley  running  north-east,  the  other  east  by  south.  We  left  the  valley 
and  proceeded  due  east,  crossing  a  hill  and  a  bad  country  ;  but  we  saw 
a  grassy  hill  to  the  south.  In  10  miles  we  again  came  doun  to  the 
valley,  and,  passing  two  lake*,  we  encamped  on  a  large  sheet  of  fresh 
water  called  Goondering.  This  lake  was  fuller  than  any  uf  the  otbert, 
and  had  evidently  been  lately  supplied,  as  the  water  was  ricing  in  it 
when  we  were  there,  and  had  already  llowed  among  the  swamp  oaks 
•round  its  margin.  Our  day's  journey  was  about  3')  mi!e>  eastward. 
W'e  had  passed  many  lakes — first  Norring,  where  we  slept ;  llieii  Qiii- 
liding,  Byriering,  Quabing,  Barkiering,  Quiliwhirnng,  and  some  Ulhers, 
to  Go«ndering. 

"  Day's  journey  30  miles,  E. 

"  n(A. —  We  marched  along  the  Talley,  which  is  loo  thickly  timWred 
to  afi'ord  any  view  of  the  country.  After  riding  8  or  10  miles,  we  came 
in  sight  of  Dambeling,  the  largest  of  ibe  lakes— 15  miles  by  7  or  8. 
Il  is,  like  the  olhets,  shallow,  with  many  low  islands  in  varied  and  beau- 
tiful furms.  On  the  northern  and  eastern  shores  there  it  a  good  grassy 
country  down  to  the  lake,  ending  in  precipitous  banks,  and  extending 
over  ihe  bills  two  or  three  miles  distant  from  the  lake.  The  water  is 
salt,  and  tbe  shore*  long,  flat,  and  muddy,  on  which  we.^aw  rbe  impre*- 
■ions  of  two  alrny  horses  and  a  foil.  We  rude  along  the  southern  thore 
for  8  miles,  ubeu  we  crossed  a  peninsula,  and  again  came  to  the  shore 
of  the  lake.  A  few  miles  brought  iis  to  a  river  coming  from  ihe  north, 
emptying  into  tbe  lake.  Its  bed  Mas  equal  to  that  of  the  Mackie  at 
York.  Salt-waler  [lools.  Hooded  guius  and  tea-lteee,  gave  it  the  usual 
appearance  of  an  Australian  river.  We  called  it  the  Landor.  A  mile 
beyond  the  river  we  came  to  fresh  water,  and  encamped. 

■'  Day's  journey  25  mile*,  E. 

"  ISlh. — We  went  due  enst  for  a  few  miles,  when  we  fell  in  wjih  a 
party  of  natives,  one  of  whom  accompanied  us;  but,  after  we  had  pro- 
ceeded a  short  distance,  the  country  became  scrubby,  without  trees, 
sandy,  and  nearly  level.  In  the  foreground  the  scrub  predominated,  but 
thedistance  was  a  naked,  sandy  desert.  The  natives  refused  to  take  us  into 
it,  saying  there  was  no  water,  and  no  feed  for  the  hor&es,  and  that  it  was 
10  hot  no  man  could  live  there.    We  were  obliged  to  turn  north,  and 
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KOn  crflHcd  a  large  river  at  leaat  30  Tudi  vide,  pnb  faB  at  fmh 
water,  and  a  clayey  bed.  It  had  nut  ceaMd  to  ran  man;  dsTi.  We 
twice  GTutBcd  the  river,  which  appears  to  come  frcat  ibe  cut  ihpMi^  the 
dcaert,  aiid  to  empty  itielf  into  I«ke  Dambelinf.  Wc  mboI  it  the 
I^fruy.  Tlic  cuuiitry  on  ita  banks  is  putieululy  httL  Afia  tvmag 
north  we  pnPMd  over  5  or  6  m  Wet  of  good  oooatrr,  and  encamped  on  ft 
pool  of  excellent  water  called  Jualing. 

"  Uny's  Journey  15  milcB,  firBt  EL,  then  N.N.W. 

"19th. — Made  a  short  journej  to  Wardaming,  ofcr  •  chequered 
country.  Wftrdamiiig  is  i  snull  pod  in  a  ipilly,  with  pmd  Isod  about 
it.  We  here  saw  two  Timor  ponies,  which  joined  our  honn  when 
Teedinff ;  one  was  a  dark  bay,  the  other  lighter,  and  maifccd  1^  »  collar 
on  boui  shoulders.   We  tried  to  catdi  ihem,  bat  withont  sueew. 

"15  miles,  N.N.W. 

"20tA.— The  ponies  Tollowed  us  m  few  miles.  This  day  we  cnascd 
the  worst  country  we  had  seen  during  the  whole  ezpeditian.  Wheoerer 
a  rising  hill  gave  us  a  view  to  the  eastward  we  a^am  smw  the  seme  end- 
less deecrt,  level  and  bounded  only  by  the  honzon.  We  crowed  the 
north-east  valley  of  the  lakes,  seeing  the  beds  of  two  lakes,  which  were 
dry,  with  hard  clay  bottoms.    Slept  at  Yarslmining. 

«  35  miles,  N.  by  W. 

"  21»t.— The  whole  day's  journey  was  over  a  tolerable  »heep  coontr^, 
badly  watered,  but  a  fair  average  feed,  and  plenty  of  poison.  Utere  is 
good  water  and  excellent  knd  at  Yarl^.    Slept  at  Darapinining. 

"  29  miles,  N.W. 

"  22nf^.— This  dny  we  crossed  the  same  kind  of  countiy  to  Wanmp, 
s  pool  on  a  branch  of  the  Hotham  ;  wc  called  it  the  CowiL 

"20  miles,  W.  by  N. 

"  23rd — 12  milea,  over  a  good  country  to  Nymbs  til  ling. 

"  Remarka. — The  Innd  we  crossed  over  during  this  expedition  was 
for  the  most  part  of  a  very  wretched  character;  the  only  eiteoaiie  tract 
of  tolerable  country  being  that  crossed  on  our  outward  course  at  Carbal 
and  Narjaliiig,  which  Is  no  doubt  continuous  with  the  mote  easterly 
country  we  saw  nt  Yarlal  and  Darnpmining  on  our  return.  There  might 
be  SO  miles  or  more  l>ctween  our  two  routes  at  those  points,  lliis 
country  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hotham.  and  on  the  small  streams 
in  which  that  river  originctes.  There  is  no  doubt  a  great  area  of  this 
land,  but  its  average  character  is  far  below  the  York  district.  Although 
many  thousand  acres  of  excellent  land  may  doubtless  be  found,  yet  it  will 
only  be  in  patches,  broken  by  much  inferior  land,  which  is  infested  with 
the  poison. 

"  Throughout  this  country,  until  we  arrived  at  the  Cowit,  there  is  no 
water  for  sheep ;  all  flocks  roust  be  watered  wells  or  tenks.  Between 
Narjaling  and  the  Williams  there  was  no  land  lit  for  any  purpoic  wbit. 
ever,  and  the  country  on  either  side  of  the  VV  illtams  where  we  crossed  it 
was  pnnicularly  bad.  Prom  the  river  to  the  lakes  the  country  was 
chequered,  but  the  poison  abundant.  Were  Lakes  Quiliding  and  Nor- 
ring  fre»h,  there  would  be  room  for  a  few  small  flocks,  but  it  penersely 
happens  that  the  good  land  was  on  sail,  while  the  bad  abounded  on  the 
fresh-water  lakes    To  the  east  of  Dambeling  there  is  nothing  Init  scrub 
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and  nake<l  sanii  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  carry,  being  level,  and 
bounded  only  by  the  horizon.  It  is  moat  probable  that  this  desert  «- 
tends  from  the  southern  to  the  north-west  eomt,  being  probably  the 
same  sterile  country  aeen  by  Mr.  Roe  and  hta  party  east  of  York,  and 
from  Mr,  Eyre's  account  eitending  quite  down  to  the  sea  on  the  south. 
The  scanty  plains  are  of  two  kind?,  the  detritus  of  granite  being  one, 
upon  which  grows  the  banksia  and  a  thick  scrub.  The  other  kind  is 
covered  with  the  ferruginous  sand  called  ironstone,  but  which  is  simply 
nodules  of  clay  rounded  by  the  action  of  water,  and  coloured  and  hard- 
ened by  the  peroxide  of  iron.  This  kind  of  country  is  the  most  barren. 
We  nowhere  saw  the  high  granite  ranges  in  which  Mr.  Harris  conjec- 
tures the  WillianiB  to  rise,  iior  do  they,  we  are  confident,  exist.  The 
country  to  the  east  of  our  homeward  course  is  cjuite  flat,  and  to  the  west 
Ihey  cannot  be,  or  we  should  have  seen  them  either  going  or  returning. 
As  we  never  saw  either  the  Williams  or  Hotham  on  our  return,  we  must 
have  headed  both  those  rivers.  The  Hotham  rises  in  many  small  gullies 
in  the  good  land  we  crossed,  and  is,  like  all  the  other  rivers  in  this 
colony,  a  mere  surface  drain.  Hooded  in  heavy  rains,  hnl  not  supplied 
by  any  springs,  and  ceasing  to  run  when  the  sun  dries  up  the  surface 
water.  The  Williams  is  the  channel  which  conveys  the  surplus  water 
of  the  north-east  valley  of  the  lakes  to  the  sea,  and  is  in  wet  seasons 
likely  to  run  long  before  it  drains  away  the  water  supplied  by  this  chain 
of  lakes,  which  in  all  likelihood  extends  far  into  the  interior.  We  did 
not  cross  one  single  watercourse  between  Dambeling  nnd  Yaralmining, 
a  distance  of  more  than  50  miles.  This  remark  more  particularly  a]>- 
plies  to  that  part  of  the  country  slopini;  to  the  east,  which  was  the  most 
sterile  we  saw.  In  our  opinion  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  good  land  east 
of  the  sources  of  those  rivers  which  fall  into  the  western  ocean,  at  least 
until  the  desert  is  passed,  when  it  is  most  likely  the  land  will  be  too  far 
from  the  settled  parts  of  the  colony,  and  divided  by  too  terrible  a  barrier, 
ever  to  be  available  to  this  country.  Though  we  cannot  speak  favour- 
ably of  the  land,  we  think  that,  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  our  dis- 
coveries may  possess  great  interest. 

"  The  general  direction  of  the  valley  of  the  lakes  is  N.E.  and  S.W, 
We  did  not  follow  the  valley  to  the  S.W.  below  Norring,  liul  it  is  pro- 
bable that  in  heavy  rains  the  accumulated  waters  of  these  lakes  find  an 
outlet  by  means  of  the  Beaufort  or  the  Gordon.  There  is  no  doubt  the 
whole  valley  is  one  continuous  stream  in  exceeding  wet  seasons,  when 
all  the  lakes  would  be  united,  and  present  a  truly  magnificent  appciir- 
ence  ;  but  as  the  area  of  evaporation  is  so  large,  and  the  banks  of  many 
of  the  lakes  high,  the  quantity  of  rain  must  be  enormous  before  the 
vulley  can  became  a  running  river.  Lake  Barkiering.  where  the  valley 
divides,  has  a  very  steep  shore  on  the  eastern  side,  about  15  feel  above 
the  present  water-level,  with  three  distinct  marks  of  former  water-levels. 
Between  the  present  and  the  ancient  shores  there  is  a  hell  of  swamp 
oaks  and  tea-trees.  All  the  lakes  have  two  shores,  showing  either  a 
decrease  of  rain  or  an  elevation  of  the  land  itself,  probably  both.  Dam- 
beting  is  by  fur  the  largest  and  most  interesting  of  the  lakes,  and  is  the 
inland  water  so  often  mentioned  by  the  natives,  at  least  they  have  no 

k knowledge  of  any  other  sheet  of  water  more  to  the  eastward.  Many 
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Miesnia  flow  into  this  lake,  and  with  it  termiaatea  all  appearance  of  a 
TalleT,  unlesi  the  iWer  Lefroy  it  a  connexioii  with  another  distant  and 
eiiLTiiive  reterroir.  This  river,  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  i«  an 
imponwit  disawery— the  character  of  its  bed,  without  trees,  mure  walep- 
woro  than  other  rirerv,  its  size,  and  the  direction  from  which  it  flom, 
also  the  fact  that  it  had  be«n  ninning  to  lately,  render  it  exceediog^y 
intererting  to  determine  how  it  is  supplied.  The  sandy  nature  of  the 
couDtiy  on  its  bsnke,  and  for  many  miles  east,  and  the  flatness  of  the 
country,  preclude  the  idea  that  it  received  its  supply  from  the  imme- 
diately surrounding  country.  It  must  either  be  supplied  by  a  country 
©f  better  character  far  to  the  eastward,  or  it  is  the  outlet  of  another  and 
larger  lake  far  in  the  interior.  We  ore  inclined  to  adopt  the  l&ttei- 
opininn,  which  ia  corroboraled  by  an  opinion  of  Colonel  Gawler,  who, 
in  a  late  paper  read  to  the  Geographical  Society,  stntea  his  conviction 
that  Lake  TorrenH  ia  supplied  by  a  much  larger  lake  in  the  interior.  It 
is  probable  that  there  ia  anoiher  outlet  by  the  river  Lefroy.  From  the 
naiives  we  could  leatn  noihing  but  ibat  there  were  no  kangaroos,  no 
opostuma,  and  no  water,  to  the  east ;  but,  as  their  knowledge  never  ri- 
te tu  I  b  more  than  100  miles,  their  opinions  are  worthless.  The  north- 
cast  valley  ia  narrower,  and  dry  at  this  lime  of  the  year  ;  probably  lew 
rain  falls  in  it  than  in  the  other  valley,  for  we  found  the  one  quilC 
boggy  and  sol),  while  the  other  was  baked  anil  hard. 

"The  deacrC  has  ii  must  repelling  appearance,  but  it  would  be  ioie- 
realing  to  cross  it  at  the  proper  season,  which  might  be  done  by  follow- 
ing the  river  Lefroy  in  the  month  of  August. 

"  An  expedition  across  the  desert  wouTd  require  to  be  conducted  upon 
a  larger  eeale  than  any  private  individual  would  like  to  sHord.  and  there- 
fure  can  only  be  successfully  done  by  the  government.  A  few  light 
carts  and  a  well  moiuited  parly  might  usefully  and  extensively  add  to 
the  gcogrB|ihy  of  the  interior,  and  would  not  l>c  met  by  any  insuperable 
difficultiea,  if  a  proper  time  of  the  year  were  chosen  for  its  departure. 

Hekbt  Lasdor, 

H.  M.  LEFftOT." 

Perth,  Fell.  2,  1843.  M 


V. — Note»  indicative  of  the  Protp-ess  of  Gforrrajthiml  Diteovtry. 

BoMBAV  Geoorai-hical  Society. —  Dr.  Buist,  secretary  to  the 
fieograpliical  Society  of  Bumbny,  iu  a  letter  datetl  the  I9lh  June, 
\M%  ackiuiwleilging  the  receipt  of  Vol.  XII.  of  the  Rojfal  Geo- 
graphical Society's  Journal,  writes  ns  follows: — '-The  touching 
■llusioii  uf  the  jirosidcat  to  the  loss  of  Dr.  Heddle,  Sir  Alex- 
nnder  Burnfs,  and  Dr.  Lord,  all  most  active  in  their  exertions  In 
jironuiic  the  objects  of  this  Society,  has  greatly  gT-alified  the 
niciiibiTB.  Thev  rccjucst  me  to  eipress  their  gratitude  for  the 
kind  mill  prompt  consideration  with  which  permission  was  griwiied 
l>y  your  Sociotj'  Ui  have  a  copy  taken  of  the  portrait  of  Sir  AJex- 
aiidcr  Buriios. 
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We  Lave  cominenceil  reprinting  ibe  earlier  numbers  of  our 
Transactions,  wbicb  Lad  been  for  some  lime  out' of  print,  a  very 
small  impression  only  having  been  originally  thrown  off.  This  en- 
ables us  tn  carry  on  the  paging  all  through,  so  as  to  make  a  volume 
fit  for  indexing,  a  precaution  heretofore  unhappily  omitted.  The 
London  Society  bos  never.  I  think,  been  supplied  with  our  first 
issue  ;*  at  all  events,  whether  it  has  or  not,  I  shall  nut  fail  to  for- 
ward copies  of  the  new  edition  with  its  improvements. 

"  We  have  at  the  same  time  presently  passing  through  the 
press  our  Transactions  since  1841.  The  papers  contained  in  this 
last  fasciculus  are  very  interesting.  There  are  many  valuable 
papers  on  Scinde.  which  our  delay  in  publishing  has  enabled  us  to 
place  together.  These  will  now  have  additional  interest  from  our 
recent  conquest  on  the  hanks  of  ihc  Indus,  the  value  of  which 
river  for  commercial  jmrposes  appears  more  clearly  every  day. 
the  better  we  become  acquainted  with  its  capabilities,  to  have 
been  exaggerated. 

''  I  am  in  hopes  that  much  light  will  soon  be  thrown  on  the 
geography  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  on  both  sides  of  the  line." 

Central  Asia. —  Dr.  Wolff,  who  has  generously  volunteered 
to  proceed  to  Bokhara,  to  learo  the  fate  of  Colonel  Sioddart  and 
Captain  Contdly,  offered  before  bis  departure  lo  collect  what  geo- 
graphical information  he  could  for  the  Society.  He  was  furnished 
with  lists  of  the  objects  most  worthy  his  attention. 

Eastern  Africa  and  Aden. — i^Eitract;  Letter  from  Cap- 
tain Haines  to  Sir  Charles  Malcolm,  dated  Aden,  June  2,  1843,) 
"  By  this  mail  Harris  proceeds  to  England,  to  present  tu  the 
Court  [of  Directors  i]  the  specimens  of  natural  history  he  has 
collected  in  Abyssinia;  to  lay  at  her  Majesty'*  feet  return  pre- 
sents from  the  king  of  Shwa  and  Ifat;  and  lo  superintend  the 
publication  of  his  work  entitled  '  Ethiopia  as  it  is.  1  If  he  can 
obtain  permission  from  the  authorities,  it  is  his  intention  to  return 
to  Ethiopia, 

"  Christopher  has  discovered  a  river  without  a  name,  to  the 
northwoi'd  of  the  Jub,  traced  it  for  130  miles,  and  found  that  it 
increased  in  width  and  depth  as  he  .'ulvanced.  The  natives  as- 
sured him  that  it  continued  to  do  so  for  400  miles  further.  He 
measured  its  breadth  and  depth,  and  found  it  to  vary  from  200  to 
300  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  13  to  GO  feel  in  depth.  It  is  a 
clear,  winding  stream,  with  richly  cultivated  banks.  Grain  of  all 
kinds  was  very  cheap — jowari  was  1  German  dollar  per  1360  lbs. 
The  natives  were  civil  and  obliging.  He  has  named  it  after  me, 
which  I  am  sorry  for,  as  I  prefer  native  names,  and  it  must  have 
a  name  .ilready.    Of  course  1  have  recommended  both  rivers  to 

•  A  copy  of  it  hu  been  prapnled  to  the  SocLely'i  libnuy  by  Major  Jenii. 
+  The  title  li  now  chajigeil  lo  •  The  HlnhloHilj  of  Eliuo|ii«.' 
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be  examinetl.  as  I  believe  thej  unite  iaUnd,  and  join  the  Gosheb. 
1  semi  o  full  report  of  60  pages  by  this  mail. 

"  Yiiu  will  be  pleased  tn  hear  that  Aden  continues  to  increase, 
and  that  supplies  of  all  kinds  are  plentiful  ;  indeed.  evcrTlhinir 
can  be  obtained.  The  population  is  now  about  22,000,  instead 
of  600,  as  in  former  times.  .  .  It  is  a  busy,  lively  place.  We 
have  had  as  many  as  four  steamers  a  month,  and  trees  and  gar- 
dens are  springing  up  on  all  sides.  The  Parsis  are  certainly  in 
advance  of  the  government  gnrtieners." 

Abyssinia. — The  Rev.  W.  H.  Wayne  wrote  to  the  secretary 
on  the  1st  of  September : — '■  Mr.  Parkvns  eipected  to  find  two 
friends  at  Massua  early  in  May  last.  On  the  Slst  of  Aprd  he 
wrote  from  Jidda  :  '  I  have  always  kepi  a  regular  journal,  and  of 
course  shall  continue  to  do  so  more  regularly  than  ever.  . 

With  my  friends  1  shall  proceed  lo  Gondar  and  soulbw&rd 
through  the  Galla  country  in  search  of  ihe  sources  of  the  white 
branch  of  the  river  Nile.  We  shall  pass  by  ihc  lake  of  Dembea. 
and  the  sources  discovered  by  Bruce,  on  our  way  ;  and,  if  we 
meet  with  success,  shall  return  in  ihe  course  of  two  years  to  Gon- 
dar. My  friends  will  reiurn  thence  by  the  road  we  came,  and  I 
shall  try  the  route  by  Darfur  and  the  Niger.  ...  I  have 
made  every  preparation  for  a  large  collection  of  birds,  beasts, 
insects,  plants,  and  perhaps  shells  also.  .  .  1  have  taken  with 
nic  all  sorts  of  instruments  and  drawing  materials.'  Mr.  Parkyns 
will  from  time  lo  time  communicate  with  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety." 

Syria. — Mr.  Vigne,  well  known  by  bis  travel*  into  Kashmir 
and  Tibel,  has  started  for  Vienna,  on  his  way  to  Svria.  He  in- 
tends to  esplore  thai  country  in  the  company  of  Baron  Karl  von 
Hiigel,  whose  travels  in  Kashmir  have  attained  a  European  re- 
putation. The  Royal  Geographical  Society  has  had  much  pleasure 
in  assisting  Mr.  Vigne  with  the  loan  of  some  instruments. 

Tripoli.  — Mr.  Consul  Hanmer  Warrington,  on  the  36tb  uf 
July,  ltj43,  transmitted  to  the  secretary  a  statistical  notice  of  tbe 
Regency  of  Tripoli.  In  a  leller  which  accompanied  this  valuable 
document  the  author  slates : — "  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  give 
you  some  geographical  information  respecting  the  interior,  as  we 
have  now  a  vice-consul  established  at  Murzuk,  and  I  have  in- 
structed him  to  glean  whatever  may  be  interesting  or  useful. 
Nearly  all  Africa  is  open  to  us  from  this  quarter;  and  not  only 
is  a  most  extensive  trade  available,  but  commerce  and  mtercourse 
would  belter  the  condition  of  tbe  natives  and  extend  rivilizn- 
tion.  The  axe  being  ibus  applied  lo  tbe  root  of  the  tree  of  sla- 
very, it  would  soon  falL" 

Western  Africa. — Mr.  Becroft,  whose  name  is  familiar  lo 
all  iolerestetl  in  African  discovery,  returned  lately  from  the  west 
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coast,  after  having  ascended  the  Old  Calabar  river  about  300 
miles.  He  has  a^n  left  this  countrv  to  take  possession  of  the 
governorship  of  Fernando  Po,  which  has  been  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Spanish  government,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in 
the  Spanish  navy.  Mr.  Becroft  will  be  in  every  way  useful  in  sucb 
a  situation  ;  and  from  his  enterprising  spirit  we  may  fairly  hope 
that  his  influence  will  be  exerted  in  the  cause  of  geographical 
discovery. 

Buenos  Avres. — Don  J.  Arenalis.  writing  to  the  secretary 
from  this  city,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1843  : — "  I  see  by  your 
last  letter  that  the  council  ordered  the  extracts  from  the  Mercurio 
Peruano,  which  !  forwarded,  to  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  R.  G.  S.,  and  that  they  will  be  glad  to  receive  a  continuation 
of  these  extracts.  This  resolution  does  mc  great  honour,  and  is 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  me.  I  now  inclose  some  more  sheets  of 
the  work,  and  will  continue  to  forward  those  which  are  to  follow 
till  the  work  is  completed.  I  am  highly  pleased  with  your  kind- 
ness in  satisfying  me  as  to  the  use  made  by  the  Society  of  the 
plans  and  geographical  information  communicated  to  it,  and  will 
lake  care  in  future  to  send  you  some  papers  of  that  kind." 

Sandwich  Islands. — General  Miller,  whose  Notes  on  South 
America  are  contained  in  our  Journal,  hsa  been  appointed  her 
Majesty's  consul  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  has  taken  his  de- 
parture for  the  scene  of  his  official  duties,  via  Mexico;  and  has 
promised  to  send  any  obaeri-ations  that  he  may  think  useful  or 
interesting  to  the  Society. 

South  Australia. — The  Survey  or- General  of  this  colony  left 
Adelaide,  on  the  4th  of  July  last,  on  an  expedition  of  discovery  lo 
the  north.  He  took  with  him  six  or  seven  men,  to  attend  the 
drays  and  assist  him  in  his  operations.  Several  volunteers  in- 
tended lo  join  him.  Governor  Grey  and  his  step-brother,  Mr. 
Thomas,  were  of  the  parly,  but  it  was  uncertain  how  far  they 
intended  to  accompany  it.*  The  great  object  of  the  expedition 
ivas  lo  explore  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  shores  of  Lake  Tor- 
rens.  Circumstances  might  interfere  lo  frustrate  this  ;  but  at 
Adelaide,  from  the  known  abilities  of  the  members  of  the  expe- 
dition, and  the  completeness  of  its  equipment,  great  results  were 
anticipated. 

New  South  Walbs. — A  neat  and  interesting  map  has  been 
forwarded  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Boyd,  who  sailed  some 
time  ago,  in  his  yacht  the  Wanderer,  to  visit  Australia.  The  map 
contains  the  result  of  surveys,  by  government  officers  and  by  the 
gentlemen  on  board  the  Wanderer,  of  Twofold  Bay  and  the  coast 
immediately  to  the  N.,  and  a  route  from  the  town  of  Boyd,  on 

•  A>  Ihii  ia  going  tu  pnn  we  have  Iwneil  (be  feturn  of  QoTemor  Grey  (o  bead- 
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Twofold  Bay,  to  the  W.  base  of  Mount  Ko«nu»ko.  The  district 
W.  of  Twofold  Bay,  and  S.  of  Mount  Kosdndto,  whidt  is  at  |we- 
aent  a  Uank  on  onr  mapa,  appears,  from  thw  docoment,  to  lie  al- 
mott  entirdjr  within  the  drainage  bann  of  a  river  irtnch  is  formed 
bj  the  conflnence  of  a  number  of  brooks  risng  aloi^  the  Snowy 
Mountain  range,  and  a  low  ridge  which  separates  the  basin  from 
the  E.  coast ;  the  main  stream  of  which  flows  nearly  from  N.  to 
S.,  and  joins  the  sea  between  Cape  Howe  and  I^e  King,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  between  those  two  poiats  from  the 
former. 
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I. — Notes  of  a  Journey  thrmgh  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  in  the 
Years  1841  and  1842.  By  Teiomas  Falconbb,  Esq,,  of  the. 
Honourable  Siiciety  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

In  the  following  nnles  it  is  proposed  to  g'ive  the  outline  of  a 
journey  through  Tesas  and  New  Mesicu.  They  have  no  claim 
to  scientific  accuracy,  for  most  of  my  papers,  as  well  as  those  of 
my  companions,  especially  some  containing'  an  estimate  of  each 
day's  journey,  and  the  bearings  of  the  course  followed,  were, 
together  wilh  a  collection  of  shells  and  minerals  which  I  had 
made,  taken  possession  of,  wilh  the  baggaae  of  my  parly,  by  the 
Mexican  authorities  in  New  Mexico.  All  that  can  be  recorded 
is  llie  general  characteristics  and  condition  of  the  country  Ira- 
versed,  as  indicating  the  peculiarities  of  Bome  districts  which  may 
deserve  examination  when  the  pending  contest  between  Texas 
and  Mexico  shall  terminate,  and  a  more  pacific  disposition  among 
the  Indian  tribes  of  the  north  towards  strangers  than  prevails  at 
present  shall  permit  it  to  be  made. 

I  left  (lalveslim  for  Houston  March  12,  1841,  in  a  steamer 
drawing'  about  three  and  a  half  feet  of  water.  The  wind  had 
been  blowing  hard,  and  '■  bad  blown  the  water  out  of  the  bay,"  so 
that  we  were  unable  to  cross  Red  Fish  Bar,  on  the  N.  of  Gal- 
veston Bay.  We  grounded  in  about  three  and  a  quarter  feet 
of  water,  aSd  remained  unable  to  move  for  upwards  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  On  the  morning  of  the  14lh  we  passed  Harrisburgh, 
situated  al  the  side  of  Buffalo  Bayou.  This  bayou  is  a  narrow 
channel  running  into  the  bay,  very  winding  in  its  course,  and 
barely  affording  room  for  steamers  to  cross  each  other.  The 
banks  are  several  feet  high,  and  were  thickly  covered  wilh  large 
magnolia  trees.  In  many  places  we  brushed  against  lall  and 
pliant  trees  bending  over  from  the  banks,  and  sometimes  fairly 
bore  them  down  under  the  bows  and  bottom  of  our  vessel.  The 
channel  is  not  free  from  obstacles,  though  it  is  easily  practicable 
to  remove  them  ;  ami  wo  passed  the  wrecks  of  two  steamers,  which 
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had  been  sunk  by  strikln|r  snags,  or  Irees  which  had  fallen  into 
ami  were  hidilen  by  ibe  waler. 

The  city  nl  Houstun  is  ai  ihe  highest  and  pxtreme  point  of  Buf- 
falo Bnyou,  which  cun  he  reached  hy  boats  of  even  the  smallest  sax. 
It  is  silualed  <m  ihe  eitge  of  a  jirairie,  anil,  n  ith  the  evceplion  of 
part  of  the  main  slreot.  is  at  some  elevation  above  the  waler  of  the 
Bayou.  The  houses  are  chiefly  frame-built.  Its  [Mipulaiion  nag 
estimateil  by  ibc  Board  of  Health  as  Kile  as  Deceml>er,  184'J,  at 
between  2000  and  2500  perstins,  and  probably  barely  exceeds  ihe 
former  number.  Since  |N38  its  character  has  improveil.  nnil 
ferocity  aiid  ruffianism  are  boldly  chei'keti.  The  town  was  com- 
menced in  lIsS?,  and  has  increased  with  remarkrible  rapidily.  It 
is  represented  to  be  an  unhealihy  place,  and  during  the  tirst  Iwii 
years  of  the  selllement  cerlaiiily  was  so,  though  perhaps  in  a  great 
measure  in  consequence  of  temporary  causes.  In  1 8^9  the  yellow 
fever  for  the  first,  and  as  yet  ihe  only  time  made  its  appearance. 
This  occasionetl  the  enforcement  of  many  sanitary  regulations  and 
an  unproved  system  of  drainage,  which  apjiear  to  have  produced 
beneficial  effects.  In  1842  only  fortv-one  persons  died  there, 
whom  nine  were  minors  and  nine  were  non-residents,  many  of  tin- 
rest  were  persons  of  irregular  habits.  While  I  remained  there 
many  persons  were  suffering  from  fever  and  ague,  but  there  were 
iwo  causes  why  illness  prevailed: — The  wind  blew  from  the  E. 
and  N.K.,  coming  over  the  swamps  of  Louisiana  ;  and  among  the 
trees,  about  half  a  mile  off.  are  marshes,  the  proper  drainage  of 
which  IS  neglected  because  they  occasionally  dry  up. 

The  growth  of  the  timber  on  the  banks  of  the  havou  does  not 
extend  far.  The  soil  of  the  prairie  is  productive,  but  the  naiural 
vegelalion  is  coarse.  The  trees  were  in  leaf,  and,  I  was  lold, 
that  the  season  was  as  far  advanced  as  at  Richmond  in  Vii^iaia 
in  the  month  of  May. 

On  March  23rrl  I  left  Houston,  and  reached  Oyster  Creek  in 
the  evening.  Our  road  lay  over  an  open  prairie,  with  occasional 
clumps  of  trees,  which,  from  their  bre^iking  the  flatness  and  uni- 
formity of  the  land  boriion,  arc  called  "  islands. "  We  passnl 
many  large  and  sballow  water-holes,  ur  liltle  lakes,  tSe  principal 
cause  of  fevers  and  agues  in  prairie  se  ill  em  en  Is.  These  laikes 
were  crowded  with  flocks  of  wild-geese  and  ducks,  and  there  were 
some  cranes.  We  also  jiassed  large  herds  of  deer.  The  owner 
of  the  settlement  at  which  we  stopped  spoke  highly  of  the  lertility 
of  his  land.  In  tlie  first  year,  by  merely  scrapitig  up  the  soil,  be 
had  obtainetl  50  bushels  of  maize  corn  per  acre.  The  land  calti- 
valed  lor  cotton  had  been  very  produi-liie.  It  is  not  merely  more 
fertile  than  the  ordinary  land  of  ihe  United  Slates,  but  the  bowls 
of  the  cotton-plants  burst  earber  in  the  year,  and  the  seasons  arc 
more  favourable  for  gathering  the  crop. 
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At  a  ilistanre  of  a  few  miles  from  Oyster  Creek  we  rpachod 
the  River  Brazos.  It  was  nt  tliis  time  lim,  ihc  water  of  a  reddish 
colour,  runnin":  benealh  deep  ami  precipitous  banks  of  red  clay 
and  sand,  and  the  current  strong'  and  rapid.  Bales  of  cotton  are 
taken  down  this  river;  hut  I  douljt  if,  at  anv  time  of  the  year, 
steamboats  can  ascend  far  up  it  from  the  sea. 

On  the  VV.  side  of  the  Biazus,  al  a  short  distance,  we  reached 
Rithmonii,  apparently  a  thriving  settlement.  Crossing  an  open 
prairie,  we  came  to  the  San  Bernard,  a  small  stream,  which  we 
easilv  forded.  Lower  down  than  where  we  crossed  it  are  some 
fertUe  cane-lands.  When  these  tracts  are  cleared  the  cane  is  burnt 
down,  and  the  mitize-seed  sown  by  raking  up  the  ground.  As 
the  young  shoots  of  the  cane-planls  spring  up,  they  are  broken 
down,  and  the  plants  die  in  about  two  years.  A  shrub  called 
a  ]>each  tree  afterwards  sjirings  up,  and  is  destroyed  in  the  same 
manner.    The  land  is  then  open  fur  the  plough. 

Beyond  the  San  Bernard  the  coarse  vegetation  of  the  eastern 
prairies  ceased,  and  the  country  had  the  a])pearanre  of  an  exten- 
sive and  clean  pasture.  We  st<)pped  in  the  evening  at  Peach 
Creek.  There  were  large  8wam])s  in  the  neighbourhood,  aljound- 
ing.  as  usual,  with  flocks  of  wild-fowl.  The  dislrici  is  very  uo- 
faeallhy,  and  even  the  negroes  suifer  much  from  sickness  during 
the  autumn. 

From  Peach  Creek  we  crossed  the  country,  in  the  language  of 
the  residents,  to  the  timber  of  the  Colorado  bottom.  One  of  the 
earliest  settlements  of  the  Anglo-Americans  in  Tesas  is  in  this 
bottom.  It  is  called  Egypt;  and  the  land  is  of  great  fertility, 
but  the  settlers  exhibited  the  prevalence  of  sickness  in  their 
sallow  faces  and  feeble  persons.  The  soil  of  the  bottom  is  said  to 
be  above  twenty  feet  deep.  The  cotton-seed  was  at  this  time 
being  sown.  If  it  is  sown  much  later,  the  rains  of  this  season  are 
lost ;  and  if  much  earlier,  the  jilants  are  exposed  to  a  "  norther," 
Which  in  1839  blew  as  late  as  the  first  week  of  April.  Thii 
wind  always  causes  much  injury  to  young  plants,  though  it  rarely 
continues  more  than  three  days  at  a  lime. 

The  river  of  the  Colorado  when  we  reached  it  (April  1st)  was 
low.  It  did  not  differ  in  its  character  nor  in  the  appearance  of  ita 
banks  from  the  Braz/js.  The  growth  of  timber,  chiefly  oak,  is 
principally  on  the  side  of  both  rivers :  in  the  course  I  took,  it 
was  upwards  of  five  miles  in  depth  from  the  prairie  to  the  river 
Colorado  on  this  side,  and  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  depth  on  the 
W.  side.  I  was  shown  some  large  bones  of  an  animal  which  had 
been  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 

The  road  from  the  Coh)rado  lo  Victoria  is  over  a  continuation 
of  the  same  description  of  flat  ground  prcviousl)'  traversed,  ex- 
cepting a  sandy  district  some  miles  in  extent  between  the  river 
*  1*  3 
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Garcite  and  iLc  town.  On  llie  road,  wc  forded  the  rivers  Navidiiil, 
tlie  La  \  acu  (gciierallv  called  tbe  Labaca),  nnd  ibe  prelly  river 
GttTcite  at  a  crusiiiiig  near  ihe  mncbe  of  De  Leon,  one  of  tbe  first 
cm/Tfsarws  for  tbe  ccluniaalion  of  tbe  country.  Tbe  water  of 
these  streaiiLS  h  us  clear. 

Tbe  town  of  Guadaloupc  Victoria  was  incorporated  by  the 
Mexican  ewernmenl.  It  lies  on  tbe  E,  side  of  the  river  Guadn- 
loiipe.  'I'be  naviiiution  of  tbe  river  from  llie  sea  is  prevented  by 
ji  rafi  or  deposit  of  trees.  Linville  is  nt  present  the  port  from 
whence  this  town,  as  well  as  that  of  San  Antonio,  derive  ibeir 
foreign  supplies.  Few  Mexicans  have  resided  here  since  1836. 
The  population  does  not  exceed  MO  persons;  and  the  place  ig 
in  bad  repute  from  being  the  head -quarters  of  a  parly  of  robbers 
who  had  broken  up  a  very  important  trade  between  this  towu  and 
the  Rio  Grande. 

At  the  distance  of  abotit  six  miles  From  Victoria  wc  crossed  tbe 
Rio  Coleto,  the  banks  of  which  for  a  considerable  distance  are  of 
liffht  white  sand.  We  turned  to  tbe  S.W.  to  Carlos'a  Kanche.  or 
New  La  Babia,  a.  settlement  on  the  Sun  Anlonlo  river,  made  by 
the  Mexicans,  who  were  driven  from  Goliad  during  the  war. 
This  settlement  has  been  destroyed  since  I  visited  it  by  some  men 
from  Victoria  who  bad  no  public  autboriiy  for  this  cruel  and  m<]st 
impolitic  act.  We  met  here  with  some  of  the  few  Indians  wlio 
remain  of  the  Tonkahua  tribe. 

Keeping  a  short  distance  from  tbe  river,  we  arrived,  after  a  ride 
of  a  few  hours,  at  Goliad,  or  La  Bahia  del  Espiritu  Santo.  It 
was  established  as  a  military  garrison  in  l7iG.  but  was  utterly 
destroyed  in  mSO.  The  fort  is  a  square  inclosurc  on  the  bmw 
of  a  bill  on  the  W.  bank,  and  overlooking  the  river,  tbe  waits 
being  pierced  for  musketry.  On  the  W.  side  of  it  is  a  ravine, 
on  the  S.  an  open  prairie,  and  towards  the  N.  the  ground  slopes 
to  the  river.  The  church  within  the  fort  is  a  solid  structure  of 
stone,  and  bears  tbe  date  180L  Tbe  foreign  supplies  of  the 
town  were  obtained  from  the  port  of  Co])ano,  and  it  was  an  im- 
portant military  position  to  tbe  Mexicans  upon  this  account. 
Tbe  population  of  the  place  before  the  war  exceeded  1"200  persons. 
An  Irish  family  now  occupied  the  ruined  fort,  and  one  Alexicaa 
family  was  living  in  a  hut  outside  of  tbe  walls.  On  the  E.  fide 
of  the  river  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  mission.* 

*  Gctierul  FiliiolBi,  iu  a  jumpLlet  publiihiid  iu  Mexien,  givei  lb>  rDllowiiig  itiae- 
rotyi — 

Leoguct. 

From  Mutuniunu  to  FrnuilD     .  7 
„  Colorado    .  7 

„  Cairuito*    .  0 

Chittipin  .  e 
JabtiiicilliM .  1 
Boiita  Uvu  .  7 


Leoguca. 

From  Salada  lo  SmitD  GFittudii  6 

„  Lju  Piiitiu      .  0 

„  Sail  Patricio   .  « 

„  El  Pupilgte    .  S 

„  Loi  Ftoailiu     .  C 

,,  tiuliiul      •     •  3=77 
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The  road  from  Gnliad  to  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  runs  near  the 
river,  and  ii  is  somewhat  dangerous  to  travel  over  upon  account  of 
Indians,  The  first  night  we  sli>pped  at  Minifee  creek.  The  nest 
day  ivc  crossed  the  CHio  and  remained  at  night  near  the  Rio 
Ciljolo.  About  8  miles  from  the  Cibolo  and  a  few  miles  S.  of 
the  sulpbur-sprinffs,  the  surveyors  find  their  compasses  disturbed, 
the  vibrations  becoming  sluggish.  We  .ig.iin  came  to  the  river 
at  the  IS-mile  ranche — here  a  rapid  and  narrow  current  running 
between  limestone  cliffs.  The  ground  perceptibly  rises  from 
Goliad  to  Bexar,  and  from  the  road,  before  descending  a  low  hill, 
you  look  over  the  town  of  Bexar — tho  four  missions  of  La  Es- 
pnda.  San  Juan,  San  Jose,  and  Conception  lying  in  the  valley  of 
the  river  to  ihe  left. 

In  this  journey  from  Houston  to  San  Antonio  there  was  little 
variety  in  the  appearance  of  the  country.  That  there  is  an  im- 
mense extent  of  land  that  will  hereafter  be  profitably  cultivated  is 
beyond  doubt:  1  think,  however,  that  S.  of  a  line  running  W. 
from  Houston  and  bounded  by  a  line  running  N.  of  Victoria, 
("Xperience  has  prove.!  the  country  to  be  unhealthy  to  Europeans, 
and  on  the  settlements  near  the  coast  to  be  very  fatal.  Painful 
relations  were  also  made  to  me  of  the  frequent  deaths  of  immi- 
grants on  the  southern  district  of  Trinity  river — a  part  of  the 
country  which  I  have  not  visited.  The  western  and  norihera 
districts  1  believe  to  be  verv  healthy. 

The  town  of  San  Anlonio  was  founded  in  the  year  1608,  and 
is  placed  by  Mexican  authorities  in  long.  98°  30'  VV.  of  Green- 
wich, and  lat.  29"  25'  N.  It  is  laid  out  with  some  regularity, 
the  streets  running  at  right  angles  to  one  iinother.  It  occu- 
pies chiefly  a  tongue  of  land  swept  by  the  river,  and  pari  of 
it  is  on  the  E.  bank.  There  are  two  squares,  called  the  civil 
and  military,  and  between  them  is  a  stone-built  church  of  the 
date  A  D,  1717.  T!ie  town  was  exceedingly  well  governed 
by  an  inci)rponiled  municipal  body.  The  inhabitants  were 
orderly ;  and  I  never  knew  any  person  to  wear  arms  habitually, 
though,  being  on  the  frontier  and  subject  to  Indian  incursions,  it 
was  always  necessary  to  carry  arms  on  leaving  the  town.  V\'hilsl 
I  was  in  the  neigh  bo  ur  hoi  kI  some  Comanche  Indians  galloped 
into  one  of  the  streets  and  killeil  a  Mexican  at  the  door  of  his 
own  house.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  river  is  the  old  mission  and 
presidio,  called  the  Alamo.  It  was  similar  in  form  and  anaiige- 
uient  to  the  other  missions  in  the  neighbuurhciiHl :  it  nas  a  square 
inclosiire,  piesenling  on  the  exterior  a  blank  wall,  Tbis  wall 
formed  [he  back  of  houses  opening  into  the  squ.ire.  The  church 
and  other  buildhigs  were  riiiocd  during  an  attack  made  by  the 
Prc-sidcnt  Santa  Anna  in  IH^G,  when  it  was  defended  b)  some 
Tcsan  troops. 
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The  missioD  of  Conceptioit  is  a  very  lar^  stone  building, 
Bitiialed  on  ibe  river  about  '1  miles  below  the  town,  Tbe  misfiinn 
of  San  Jiise  is  about  2  miles  further  down,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  very  elaborate  carvings  of  figures  iuul  flowere  on  tlie  W.  from 
of  tbe  church,  Tbe  mission  of  S;in  Juan  is  very  inferior  lo  ibe 
olbers,  and  ibat  of  La  Dspada  is  in  ruins.  Excepting  in  that  of 
Conception,  ibe  bouses  wilhin  these  missions  are  iababiicil. 
These  institutions  were  dependant  on  ibe  Franciscan  oonvuiit  ol 
Guadaloupe,  near  Zncniecas. 

The  climate  of  Bexar  is  very  heallhy,  and  many  of  tbe  old 
residents  had  attained  a  great  age.  There  are  no  mutquitors, 
tbe  common  ])lague  uf  bot  ci>untries.  Scorpions  sometimes  get 
into  the  bouses.  On  one  occasion  a  man  silling  near  me  was  bitten 
by  one,  but  some  harisborn  after  a  short  delay  was  rubbed  in,  and 
uo  inconvenience  followed  from  the  wound. 

There  are  no  selllenienls  on  ihe  Presidio  road  betnecn  Siui 
Anlanio  and  tbe  Riti  Grande.  1  rode  along  it  as  far  as  the 
Laguna  Cspantosa  in  May.  1841.  Tbe  river  marked  iu  tbe  maps 
as  tbe  Leon  was  al  this  time  uearly  dry.  A  short  diitlaticc  beyond 
it  is  the  valley  of  the  Mr^dlna.  Tbe  land  nn  the  banks  of  this 
river  is  covered  with  fine  cjak,  cotton,  pecan,  and  while-sycamore 
trees.  We  saw  bere  some  very  large  alligators.  Before  reachii^ 
the  Rio  Plonda.  wbicb  we  found  dry,  we  passed  through  an  ex- 
tensive wood  iif  post  or  while  oak,  A  few  miles  E.  of  the  Rio 
Frill  is  a  low  ridge  of  bills,  part  of  ibe  aide  of  which,  to  the  right 
of  the  road,  was  broken  away  and  e\|)osed  a  bed  of  sand.  This 
place  is  c.illed  the  Loma  Blnnca.  Tbe  Kio  Frio  is  a  fine  stream, 
the  banks  of  which  are  high  and  shelving,  and  were  cuvered  Wtlb 
trees.  From  hence  is  a  dry  sandy  countrv  uulil  wilhin  a  short 
distance  of  the  Rio  Leoiia.  'i'his  river  was  not  above  9  yards 
wide  and  between  4  and  5  feet  deep.  A  litile  beyond,  a  santlv 
disiriel  again  commences.  From  a  hill  calleil  the  Loma  do 
Buena  Vista  (part  of  a  continuous  ridge  running  from  the  north), 
an  extensive  and  arid  plain  is  overlooked,  reaching  to  tbe  Nueces 
and  lormiiig  a  great  pari  of  what  is  often  called  ■■  the  ^ieserl  be- 
tween the  Rio  Grande  iind  the  Mitlina."'  It  is  nut,  however, 
barren,  and  is  sprinkled  wilh  misquite  trees.  Having  notice  of 
a  ]>artv  of  above  200  Mexican  soldiers,  chiefly  militia,  being  in 
the  neighbourhood,  we  left  the  rond  and  went  lo  tbe  N.W,  .^t 
the  point  lit  uhich  we  reached  the  Nueces  the  river  ran  Iwitween 
deep  alluvial  banks,  and  was  not  above  a  )ard  wide  ,ind  a  few 
uiches  deep.  Al  a  shirt  distance  from  it  were  many  masses  "f 
mica,  We  spent  the  greate  r  part  of  a  day  on  the  banks  of  the 
Laguna  Espuniosa,  a  wide  sheet  of  water,  and  then  returned  lo 
Bexar  by  the  direct  roule.    The  only  part  of  the  country  on  tins 
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irond,  where  h  is  possible  Ui  anticipate  any  extensive  «etllemcnts, 
is  in  the  fine  valley  of  the  Medina.* 

There  was  a  considerable  Mexican  trade  on  ibe  Presidio  road, 
which  was  protected  by  ihe  people  of  Bexar — ^by  the  Mexican 
^ot'crnment  it  was  prohiblled.  I  several  times  saw  upwards  of 
6fiy  pack-mulea  leave  Bexar  for  the  Rio  Grande  laden  with  manu- 
factured goods. 

In  June  !  left  Hexar  for  ibe  city  of  Austin,  at  that  time  the  seat 
of  government,  taking  the  old  Nacogdoches  road  to  the  San 
Marcos.  About  5  miles  above  Bexar  we  reacbeil  the  springs,  or 
the  bead  ivalers  of  the  San  Antonio  river.  Their  level  is  con- 
siderably raised  bj  an  embankment  in  order  to  enable  the  gardens 
in  Besar  and  the  lands  alxiut  the  city  to  be  irrigated.  We 
crossed  the  country  to  the  Salado,  a  small  stream,  and  slopped 
ihe  first  night  at  some  water-holes  in  the  bed  of  the  Cibolo,  a 
river  which  is  said  tn  sink  in  its  course,  and  which  a  few  days 
before  and  only  a  few  miles  to  the  S,,  I  had  seen  running  as  a 
clear  stream.  The  next  day  we  crossed  the  fJuadaloupe,  a  broad, 
clear,  and  swift  river,  running  over  a  hard  while  limestone  bed,  a 
great  portion  of  which  it  did  not  at  this  time  occupy.  On  ils 
banks  were  some  remarkably  large  pecan  trees-  From  hence  tu 
ihe  River  San  M.ircos  is  an  usually  picturesque  prairie,  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  a  low  riilge  of  hdls.  The  first  biaiicb  of  the  San 
Marcos  river,  which  we  crossed,  rises  in  a  wood  of  oaks  from  the 
bottom  of  a  lofty  limestone  bill,  and  soon  becomes  an  important 
stream,  so  rapid  and  clear,  that  though  it  appeai-ed  perfectly  shallow 
we  could  barely  ford  it.  About  a  mile  further  an  is  the  Rio 
Blanco,  which  runs  over  a  white  sandy  bed  and  joins  the  San 
Marcos.  Passing  Plumb  creek  we  stopped  the  third  night  iii 
Manjack's  spring,  a  fountain  bubbling  from  a  white-limestone 
rock.  The  next  day  we  crossed  Onion  creek  and  turned  off  to 
Barton's  springs,  where  the  ivalor  flowing  from  below  fills  a 
natural  basin  14  feet  deep  at  the  edge.  There  was  a  selilement 
here,  and  there  were  others  between  it  and  Austin.  We  de- 
scended a  hill  to  ibe  Colorado:  at  \hc  bottom  was  a  field  of  maize- 
curn,  the  plants  being  of  luxuriant  growth  and  some  feet  above  us 
as  we  ro<le  by  them.  We  forded  the  river,  and  at  a  short  distance 
arrived  al  the  city  of  Austin, 

•  Culonel  Almonte  givn  Ibe  folWiiig  itinerary  from  Beiai  to  the  llio  Grande : — 
Leuuca.  Laaguak 
BeiBi  tu  ibe  Leon      ....    3     Nuluiliipu  tu  flie  Anoyn  ile  la  Leona.  .  S 

Rio  IVItKliua  .  •  , 
A'luyo  du  t'lmcoij  . 
Froncijicu  Prrea  . 
Arroyo  de  Tiihuacono 
rtio  Krio  .... 
Artuyo  de  Mulodigu 
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Tbis  route  was  not  free  frum  danger  :  when  relumins:  by  it  to 
Be\ar  two  men  were  shot  by  some  Towaccanie  Indians  a  short 
distance  from  us,  one  of  whom  was  killed.  On  coming  by  it  n 
second  lime  to  Austin,  wc  surprised  and  drove  off  two  Indians 
following  one  of  our  small  party,  who  had  sejiarated  himself  from 
us  in  chasing  some  game. 

The  cily  of  Austin  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Colorado,  on 
ground  inclining  to  the  river  and  at  tlie  base  of  some  low  hills. 
It  is  well  laid  out.  and  contains  some  excellent  frame-built  houses. 
On  a  hill  to  the  VV.  of  the  main  street,  which  runs  direct  lo  the 
rivpr,  is  the  Hall  of  the  Legislature,  inclosed  by  a  stockade,  and 
on  a  hill,  on  the  opposite  side,  is  the  President's  bouse.  The 
public  offices  are  a  series  of  detached  log-cabins  on  both  sides  of 
the  main  street.  The  cily  is  on  the  estreme  norlh-weslera 
frontier,  and,  though  hardly  eslablished  two  years,  prescnlcJ  a  very 
flourishing  appearance.  It  had  grcollv  contributed  lo  the  prtv 
teciion  of  ihe  eastern  country,  and  had  caused  a  large  Iracl  of  land 
to  be  settled.  1  do  not  believe  the  statement  that  the  Colorado 
is  navigable  from  the  sea  ti>  this  point.  The  atone  found  here  is 
Rol  suited  for  budding :  it  is  a  fine-grained  white  limestone  of  a 
very  brilile  nature. 

At  Austin  I  found  an  cxpcdilion  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
Santa  Fe.  1  was  not  informed  that  "  its  object  was  lo  assert  a 
jurisdiction  "  over  a  part  of  New  Mexico,  nor  was  this  information 
communicated  to  the  merchants  who  joined  it,  many  of  whom 
"  ventured  their  all "  in  the  enpectntion  of  being  able  lo  trade  at 
Santa  Fe.*  It  was  represented  lo  be  a  purely  mercantile  enter- 
prise, of  which  assurances  of  a  friendly  reception  had  been  re- 
ceived, and  this  was  the  general  opinion  entertained  of  it.  Tbis 
represenlnlinn  was  not  improbable,  for  Mexican  commissioners 
were  in  the  country  communicating  with  the  giivernment,  and 
Mexican  traders  had  long  been  received  and  proieclcd  at  San 
Anlonio.  I  was  asked  by  the  President,  General  Lamar.  U>  join 
the  party  "  as  an  invited  guest,  without  being  subject  to  mdiiary 
orders,"  and  I  accepted  the  proposal. 

The  expedition  consisted  of  304  men  divided  into  six  mountwi 
cinnpanies,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  companies  of  abuui 
ninety  men,  the  arms  of  all  were  private  property. ■}■    There  were 


•  LeKer  of  tlie  Secretary  of  SiniP  (ai  ttxat,  Apil  23, 1812.  Cougrasiouul  Paprn 
of  the  Uiiilcd  Suiet,  3Tth  CoiigrcM,  Nu.  371. 

t  "  The  ciieuijuluucei  of  the  cuuiilrjr  tnny  repel  llie  pfHiimiitiDn  of  hnitility,  M 
vpU  oa  tlie  ciri:LiiiiBfaiicM  uftLi' limM  or  tlie  mAnimnofJi  partii^nljir  age.  l^e  Teun 
elpeditioii  to  SiuiLi  in  ImverEiiiig  I  lie  vaAl  Jil^ilii  l>el#eefi  tlie  place  frum  wbich  it  Kt 
Dut  ftail  tlint  iiiiiiit,  wu  tt,  poH  tliruugli  u  reg^uli  wlilcli  ua  uiic  tliirikt  ot  eDtering  tut 
cnmii*^  witliout  uriii".  for  wlialcver  [iTir^ioeu  or  witli  wbaleftr  inreut  he  may  underfdllv 
mch  nil  eiiter]iiise.  if  hp  be  a  hmilet,  lie  it  aimed  ;  if  u  Imiler,  lip  in  urineJ  -.  aud 
luuolly  Inulen  go  iii  CDUiiderable  budia  that  tbej  may  be  llie  betttir  iiblo  to  defeuJ 
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fourtpen  wagguns  laden  with  the  goods  of  mercbanls.  six  waggons 
of  the  miHiary  companies,  and  two  carrying  the  bnggage  of  the 
staff  and  of  the  civilians.  These  were  drawn  by  sis  or  seven  pair 
of  osen.  There  was  one  lield-piece  drawn  by  mules.  The 
supplies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  party  consisted  of  coffee, 
sugar,  salt,  dried  beef,  and  a  herd  of  about  seventy  cattle.  The 
omission  of  some  barrels  of  flour  was  an  injudicious  economy. 

I  left  Austin  upon  the  17th  of  .fune,  and  joined  the  expedition 
which  was  then  encamped  at  Brushy,  abimi  12  miles  off.  About 
half  way  there  was  a  grove  of  oak-trees,  and  a  short  distance  beyond 
was  an  eslenslve  plain  divided  by  a  long  dark  line  of  trees.  The 
cainp  was  among  the  trees.  Close  to  it  was  a  spring  of  water 
coming  from  a  limestone  rock,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  basin  below 
was  a  broken  specimen  of  a  very  large  ammonite. 

It  Lad  been  proposed  that  the  route  lo  be  taken  should  be  from 
the  San  Saba,  or  on  the  course  of  ibe  Colorado  to  the  Puerco, 
and  along  the  line  of  this  river  to  San  Miguel.  It  was,  however, 
determined  lo  proceed,  if  practicable,  to  the  Red  River,  and, 
after  crossing  it,  to  get  upon  the  Alissuuri  trail  to  Santa  F^. 
When  we  reache<\  New  Mexico,  we  were  told  that  the  former 
would  have  been  the  best  route. 

We  left  Brushy  upon  the  19th.  The  observation  frequently 
made  that  a  flood  must  have  passed  over  the  prairie  we  were 
crossing,  convejs,  thoucli  very  imperfectly,  what  many  imagined 
would  be  the  condition  of  land  after  a  vast  sheet  of  water  has  run 
ofT  it.  In  the  evening  we  reached  the  San  Gabrielle,  the  bed  of 
which  was  a  compact  white  limestone. 

On  the  24th  we  reached  Opossum  Creek,  the  bed  of  a  wide 
and  at  this  time  shallow  stream.  It  was  in  the  course  of  this 
or  the  next  day's  journey  that  wo  found  dispersed  over  the  prairie 
for  several  miles  small  pieces  of  iron  ore,  generally  angular  in 
their  fracture,  though  many  were  somewhat  round;  the  largest 
not  above  an  ounce  in  weight,  A  handful  could  be  collected  in  a 
circle  of  about  5  feet.  Some  of  the  men  staled  that  they  had 
observed  the  same  thing  in  tbc  district  about  the  head  of  the  Sao 
Saba  river.  In  the  evening  we  camped  at  Deep  Creek.  The 
banks  are  about  12  feet  high,  ot  loose  scaly  clay,  and  throughout 
iheir  whole  depth  was  a  bed  of  shells,  chiefly  of  oysters  and  of  a 


Otmiielvei  ogaiiift  Ihe  roamirif^  tavo^  Irlif^  lo  conitoiitly  meL  vith  on  thiiw  cKteuiire 
plutiia.  J1  ii  iLOt  uucummon,  indH<l,  TiiBl  for  their  betttr  dtf^uce,  compaijica  of  trailera 
icUiii  IliF  KTvicea  of  men  atorma,  wlio  maiulain  miUlnry  order  and  army  itluiig  the  line 
of  tlipit  march.  Wlieii  «ich  bodies  are  me(  with  in  couiiifwt  uiually  liavmed  by 
them,  no  inference  ariien,  fruni  the  circumilaiice  of  their  being  amied,  ufany  inleutiou 
ou  iheir  part  of  uiiiig  mtcli  amn  for  any  purpiuf  hul  tliat  of  deduce.  If  loarisU,  or 
prrviiii  wearing  uny  uther  aiinilar  liut  i.\|ually  jiacilic  character,  %el  forlli  uii  luoh  a 
journey,  llit'v  are  tlil]  arTneil— amied  for  ftulAiaEeJtf:^  fli  Wei  J  ^lefeiice." — LeJier  Ike 
Hwt*  Dtftui  iVitl/Mttr^  April  h,  1S4^  Curtgrruioimi {'upertf  37fjh  Conqreu. 
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species  uf  large  shell,  the  probable  name  of  which  is  ool  suggested 
hy  anv  shell  ibal  I  have  se«n. 

The  next  dav  wc  passed  some  dry  |nillies  in  nhtcb  was  a 
laree  quaiililv  of  the  mine  kind  of  shells  as  in  Deep  Creek. 
We  niPl  this  dav  wilh  vasl  herds  of  buffaloes.  Thev  covered  tlie 
prairie  like  a  biat/k  cloud,  and  iheir  number  could  hardlj  be 
exapa-cr.iied.  In  the  afternoon  we  reached  ihe  San  Andreas  or 
Little  River.  On  ibe  bank  I  found  a  fine  specimen  of  a  large 
nautilus.  We  remained  ua  ibis  river  some  days  ia  order  tr>  re]Mjr 
the  iva^ims.  On  starting  ag^in,  n  joumev  uf  four  days  bronchi 
us  to  die  Bosque  Klvcr.  The  country  was  open,  and  wc  hail  no 
difficulty  in  finding  naler.  Wherever  the  rock  was  visible,  ilwju 
a  compact  limeslt'ne. 

Beyond  the  Bosque  River  was  a  somewhat  brokea  couolry.  A 
few  miles  from  it  we  reached  a  valley  into  which  we  desccndet] 
by  a  n.-ilural  terrace  which  passed  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  and 
enabled  the  wag^cios  to  be  brought  so  easily  to  the  boltoni.  ibai  the 
drivers  exclaimed  "  that  it  must  have  been  made  by  men."  The 
sides  of  this  valley  were  swept  bv  two  streams  which  united  at 
ibe  ea^t  side.  The  beds  of  both  these  slrc^ams  were  a  conglo- 
merate of  sliells  of  the  grvpha^a  species  and  of  lime,  and  on  the 
banks  layers  of  these  sliells  were  exposed.  W'e  continued  to  find 
these  shells  during  2  ilays'  march  from  this  place. 

On  the  I  Ith  ot  July  we  were  in  sight  of  Comanche  peak,  ll 
is  a  long,  flat-topped  ur  table  mouniain,  apparently  rising  from  n 
plain.  Its  size  and  breadth  from  the  time  wc  saw  it  on  the  W. 
and  S.  sides,  ami  again  nn  ihc  E.  did  not  perceptibly  vary.  Smo 
afier  being  iu  sight  of  it.  wc  came  near  several  conical -shaped 
bills  and  others  similar  in  shape  lo  the  peak.  They  were  not 
very  high,  and  soon  ceased  to  be  seen. 

We  reached  the  Brazos  upon  tlic  1  Ith  of  July,  baiting  at  a  fresh- 
water spring  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it.  The  bed  of  the 
river  was  of  considerable  breadth,  though  the  stream  was  only  a 
few  yards  wide  and  a  few  Inciies  deep.  The  water  was  clear,  but 
very  brackish.  In  some  boles  many  large  cat-fish  were  caught. 
We  crossed  the  river  upon  the  I3tb.  A  few  yards  above  its  le^el 
a  large  portion  of  a  fossil  tree  was  found.  The  slntemcut  on 
some  of  the  maps  of  Texas,  of  a  petrified  forest,  is  most  probably 
an  idle  slory,  arising  from  some  pujly  having  met  with  a  fossil 
specimen  of  this  kind.  There  was  an  ascent  from  ibe  river  for 
aliimt  livo  miles,  and  from  high  ground  was  a  fine  prospect — llie 
('omiiucbe  Peak  rising  on  the  horizon  to  the  W.,  the  country  on 
this  side  of  it  appearing  a  flat  wooiled  plain,  and  a  lilllc  lo  the  N. 
the  Braitos  river  made  a  great  bend.  From  this  point  our  course 
w-is  as  far  as  practicable  to  the  N.W. 

We  passed  several  streams,  and  on  the  third  day  after  leaving 
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the  river  came  to  a  large  spring  of  water  rising  out  of  a  conglij- 
meraie  uf  lime  and  shells  of  the  grvphfea  species.  The  walcr 
fell  over  a  led|;c  of  this  conglomerate  about  5  feet  high.  In 
gome  gullies  near  I  picked  up  many  specimens  of  small  echini. 

On  the  I'Jih  we  crossed  the  ridge  dividing  Noland's  river  and 
the  Trinity.  On  the  '2\s\  we  entered  part  of  the  line  of  oaks 
running  from  the  N.,  called  the  upper  cross -timbers,  and  brought 
the  waggons  through  it  wiih  great  difficully  on  the  31st.  Some 
lunar  observations,  which  I  cannot  sav  are  to  be  relied  on,  made 
our  position  on  the  27ih  in  long.  97"  44'  W.  of  Greenwich,  and 
iat.  33°  35'.  We  had  found  honey  in  many  trees  for  gome  days  ; 
but,  according  to  the  statement  of  old  hunlcrs,  bees  are  not  met 
with  W.  of  the  cross -tin lb ers.  On  getting  clear  of  the  forest,  we 
found  the  trail  of  a  trading  expedition,  made  two  years  previously 
under  ihe  guidance  of  Mr,  Omnelly,  direct  from  the  Red  River 
across  the  Puereo  to  Chihnahua.  He  had  discovered  the  error 
of  carrying  gixMla  to  Santa  Fe;  and,  after  overcoming  immense 
difficulties,  finally  arrived  at  the  central  market  of  the  N,  of 
Mexico. 

On  the  4th  of  August  we  came  to  a  large  red  river.  Some 
Wakoe  Indians  met  us,  and  seemed  disposed  to  enter  inli>  com- 
munication with  an  advance  parly,  but  they  fled  in  great  haste  when 
ihey  discovered  our  number.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  river, 
upon  a  flat  piece  of  ground,  was  ihe  Indian  villnge,  very  prettily 
laid  out,  and  the  huts  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  mai/c  corn. 
Strict  orders  were  given  that  no  persf)n  should  pass  over  to  it,  and 
sentries  were  set  to  see  them  executo<l.  Some  men,  however,  got 
into  a  patch  of  water-melon*,  then  unripe,  and  brought  some  of 
them  iiiW  camp.  The  next  morning  we  crossed  the  river,  which 
we  supposed  to  be  the  Wishelaw :  it  was  of  a  deep  red  colour 
from  the  quantity  of  mud  suspended  in  it.  It  was  evidently 
subjected  to  very  high  AikhIs,  though  it  was  this  time  not  above 
'1)^  feet  deep  at  the  crossing.  We  were  compelled  lo  pass  through 
the  village;  hut  the  Indians  hail  abandoned  it,  and  all  the  corn  in 
a  large  plantation  had  been  gathered.  No  injury  was  done  to 
the  huts ;  aiid  the  taking  of  the  melons  was  the  only  wrong  com- 
mitted. 

From  this  point  we  were  compelled  to  keep  off"  to  the  W. ;  and 
on  the  5ih  we  halted  at  tJie  side  of  a  lake  of  red-coloured  water, 
the  sand  about  it  being  of  a  deep  red  coUiur.  Keeping  still  W. 
we  again  stnick  the  river  on  the  ,"nb.  On  this  day  Mr.  Van 
Ness,  who  rode  wilh  a  party  to  the  N.,  reported  having  reached  a 
river  of  considerable  size  running  E. 

On  ihe  7lli  we  stopped  at  a  small  fresh-water  stream  ;  and  on 
the  8th  lie  reached  the  Wishelaw  again,  or  a  branch  of  il,  and 
crossed  il  lo  ihe  S.  side.    On  the  Slh  and  9lh  we  had  great  difli- 
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cultv  in  getting  ibroufrh  iruHies  and  ravines,  but  were 
camp  U'li(?re  our  cattle  had  sul^icient  paalurc. 

li  was  now  supjiosed  thai  we  were  close  lo  ilie  Red  River,  and 
nearer  to  Santa  Fe  than  some  calculalions  made  it.    Three  men 
were  therefore  sent  off,  on  the  1 1th  of  August,  to  reach  a  sjkiI  well 
known  to  ibe  Santa  Fe  traders,  called  tbe  Angosturas,  or  Narro 
From  ibcnce  t  bey  could  easily  reach  San  Miguel,  and  wereortle 
to  send  guides  to  us.  ' 

Gy  keeping  far  out  to  the  S.,  to  head  the  ravines,  we  found 
Hat  jirairie  and  an  easy  road.  Our  course  was  kept  to  the  S.  and 
S.W.  during  the  l'2l\i  and  13lh  ;  on  the  latler  day  we  came  to  ibc 
edge  of  a  valley  on  the  N.,  about  two  miles  wide,  furrowed  wi' 
ravines  of  Immense  depth,  at  the  bollom  of  wbicb  wp  found  m 
small  springs  of  water.  An  examination  of  tbe  valley  was  p: 
vented  by  the  long  grass,  in  which  we  injudiciously  balled,  having 
caught  fire  by  an  accident.  The  flames  spread  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  and  in  a  few  moments  two  of  our  waggons  wi^re  on  fire, 
one  of  the  tents  was  burnt  up.  and  tbe  other  waggons  were  barely 
saved.  Tbe  fire  spread  to  the  cedars  and  the  brushwood  of  the 
ravines,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  valley  seemed  to  be  covered 
with  llamc.  The  next  morning  everything  looked  withered,  black 
and  charred,  and  tbe  fire  was  still  spreading  along  the  valley  to  the 
N.IC,  The  wind  furlunalely  blew  in  the  direction  contrary  to  our 
course. 

On  ihe  i4lh,  keeping  along  the  edge  of  the  valley  to  the  WiH 
Kc  came  lo  a  jKunt  where,  what  had  appeared  to  be  a  portion  of 
the  opposite  aide,  was  found  to  be  merely  a  continuation  of  that 
on  which  we  were  in  a  different  direction.  At  the  angle,  the 
elevateil  ground  separating  w  hat  I  believe  lo  have  been  part  of 
the  valley  of  ihe  Red  River  from  that  of  another  drainage-basin, 
narrowed  so  much  as  barely  to  leave  a  )iass,igc  sufhrient  for  1 
waggons  lo  be  taken  across.  The  stream,  therefore,  runui 
through  the  valley  did  not  come  from  the  W,  A I  this  rrossi 
we  could  see  to  our  left  btokeu  ground  and  ravines  similar 
thf>sc  on  our  right;  and  in  this  district  to  our  left  we  believ 
the  head  waters  of  ihc  Brazos  ti>  have  their  rise. 

Having  brought  over  tlie  waggons,  we  bent  to  the  W, 
N.W.,  and  came  again  to  the  edge  of  the  valley  I"  our  right,  I 
descended  into  it  and  rode  across  jMirt  of  it.    There  were  many 
dry  lie<ls  of  broad  torrenls,  and  I  at  last  reached  a  small  stream, 
ibe  water  of  which  was  very  sail,  and  we  could  obiniti  no  other 
ilrnjk.    On  both  sides  of  tbe  banks  of  this  stream  were  coi^H 
linuous  stnila  of  fibrous  gypsum. 

On  ibo  10th  we  ['nsscd  a  red  sandstone  district,  and  were  again 
romix'lli'd  lo  go  to  ibcS.  andS.W.  We  were  then  obliged  to 
•lop  Joi'  ibtee  days  cluae  lo  a  large  spring  of  water,  very  clear  and 
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bright  as  it  flowed  from  the  ground,  but,  soon  after  exposure, 
nauseous  and  bitter.  I  was  one  of  a  very  few  ivhoin  it  did  not 
affect,  altnost  all  our  party  suffering  from  sickness  and  diarrhcea  in 
conseijuence  of  drinking  it 

On  the  21st  we  were  heartily  glad  to  move.  We  aaceniled  a 
very  steep  side  of  a  hill  near  us,  and  came  to  perhaps  the  first 
true  range  of  table-land.  The  ground  was  flat,  and  sprinkled 
with  inisquilc  trees,  and  there  was  c;(celient  pasture  fur  the  cattle. 
For  four  days  we  continued  to  traverse  it  to  the  N.VV.  Through- 
out the  whole  distance  was  an  almost  endless  "  dog  village,"  or 
mounds  at  the  mouths  of  the  burrows  of  the  prairie-dog,  a  species 
of  marmot.  The  water-holes  filled  hy  some  late  rains,  and  some 
fresh-water  streams  running  E.,  greatly  aided  our  progress.  On 
the  fourth  day  we  reached  a  district  of  fine  white  sand  coverett 
with  dwarf  oaks  from  1  to  3  feel  high,  boumled  on  the  N.  by  a 
bright  stream  of  fresh  water.  On  the  24lh  it  was  esiimated  thai 
our  latitude  was  34"  20'  and  longitude  101°  25'  W.  of  Greenwich, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  observations  were  correct. 

On  the  '25th  of  August,  after  proceeding  a  short  distance,  we 
came  to  a  salt  stream,  and  wt're  unable  to  bring  the  waggons 
across  the  ravines  until  near  sunset.  On  the  26th,  after  getting 
over  a  few  miles  of  rugged  ground,  we  again  ascended  on  another 
range  of  table-land.  On  reaching  it,  the  scene  changed.  From 
dark  and  gloomy  gullies,  sandy  ravines,  and  stunted  cedars, 
through  which  we  had  been  struggling,  there  was  suddenly  before 
us  a  fine  green  pasture,  a  flat  prairicj  with  mis<|uite- trees,  and  a 
most  cheerful  prospect.  On  the  second  day  ivc  passed  a  very  wide 
white  sandy  bed  of  a  stream  then  dry ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  reached 
a  river  running  E.,  which  the  Mesicans  subsequently  told  us  was 
the  Quintufue,  a  branch  of  the  Palo  Duro,  and  a  tributary  of  the 
Red  River,  having  made  about  70  miles  N.W.  on  this  level. 
Here  we  disturbed  the  camp  of  a  very  large  body  of  Caygua 
Indians.  We  did  not  see  them  until  they  had  removed,  and  fruit- 
lessly endeavoured  to  enter  into  communication  with  them. 

On  the  29th,  at  the  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  the  river, 
we  came  to  a  precipitous  edge  of  the  table-land.  On  our  left 
was  a  lofty  escarpment  of  a  level  line  of  high  ground.  On  the 
30th  we  were  compelled  to  return  to  the  river.  This  day  some 
Indians  cut  ofT and  killed  five  of  our  party;  among  them  a  young 
Englishman,  the  only  son  of  Major-General  Trevor  Hull.  Some 
Mesicans,  who  afterwards  fell  in  with  the  Indians,  told  us  that 
our  men  in  defending  themselves  had  killed  a  chief  and  several 
Indians;  but  they  had  carried  ofT  their  dead  before  we  could 
reach  the  bodies  of  our  companions. 

Our  provisions  were  at  this  time  nearly  exhausted.  We  had  no 
salt,  sugar,  or  colTec ;  and  were  reiluced  to  a  pound  and  a  half  per 
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man,  Ijonea  included,  of  lean  beef.    In  this  Pmerg^ney  il  was  <1e.' 
temiined  that  Dineiy  men  should  be  sent  Ibrivard  to  San  Miguet 
for  provision!  and  guides,  and  they  left  us  on  ihe  evening  of  the 
31st.    Tbe  Indians  having  stolen  my  liorse  a  few  days  before,  I 
wai  obliged  to  remain  with  the  parly  on  the  Quintufue. 

The  parly  that  left  us  look  a  loule  different  from  thai  subse-  ■ 
quendy  taken  by  us ;  and  I  nm  indebted  to  Mr.  Kendall,  who 
accompanied  it,  for  ihc  followinfr  acc-ount  of  their  journey  : — 

The  high  ground  to  the  lelt  turned  out  In  be  "the  «Taod 
prairie,"  the  moBi  extensive  lable-lanil  of  the  N.  of  Mexico. 
They  traversed  it  in  a  N-W.  course,  and  estimated  the  dislanre 
to  be  nearly  200  miles.  Before  they  descended  from  it  they  saw  a 
chain  of  mountains  running  nearly  N.  and  S.,  and  believed  ihey 
looked  on  its  soulherlv  term  inn  lion.  In  the  counlrv  towards  the 
N.  there  appeared  to  be  a  river  of  considerable  size.  On  de- 
scending from  the  table-land  ihey  reached  some  verv  rugged 
ground,  and  were  compelled  to  so  W.  and  S.W,  After  crossing 
sevend  hills  they  reached  a  small  stream  of  water:  they  then 
reached  a  river,  which  they  believed  to  be  Red  River;  bui  il  is 
verv  doublful  if  either  party  saw  ihe  main  stream  of  this  river;  it 
probably  bends  suddenly  to  the  N.  in  o  very  different  direction 
irom  thnl  indicated  in  any  of  the  maps.  Some  10  miles  to  the  S. 
wore  snine  retnarkably-shiiped  mountains  known  by  the  mme  of 
the  "  Crows."  After  wandering  am^ng  the  mountains,  ihev  un- 
expectedly discovered  the  .Angosturas,  which  the  Mexicans  bad 
described  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  "  Crows,"  The 
road  was  along  the  rough  ledges  of  a  rock  running  for  nearly 
8  nnles  Iwtwcen  mountains,  varying  from  a  quarter  lo  three- 
qiinrlers  of  a  mile  in  dist-ince  from  each  other.  The  direciiim  lit 
lliMP  mountains  is  nearly  10,  and  W.  The  river  was  lo  the  righL 
AIniuI  •un-diiwn  I'i  September  liith.  they  reached  a  point  where 
tllP  rivpr  suddenly  turned  off  lo  the  N.  To  the  VV.  was  a  valley 
3  or  4  tnilps  in  width,  apparently  very  fertile.  For  some  lime 
lUe  part*  had  been  reduced  to  very  great  distress  for  want  cA 
fHotL  "ml  had  killed  one  of  their  horses  for  subsistence.  Here 
lltvv  foriiin«l<dy  fell  in  with  some  Mexicans  who  had  been  trading 
wall  the  lndi,mB;  three  of  them  agreed  to  accirapany  one  of  ihe 
pHity  back  lo  the  river  Quintufue,  in  order  to  act  as  guides,  and 
sluru-d  without  unnecessary  delay.  The  Mexicans  met  with  were 
oil  tlicir  way  to  the  river  Moros,  and  called  the  distance  to  Sail 
Miguel  between  70  and  80  miles.  They  kept  in  company  one 
dny  on  a  VV.  course,  and  left  for  their  homes  to  the  N.W.  Th» 
parly,  wmtiuuing  their  route  W.,  came  to  ibe  Galenas,  where  they 
were  .ill  able  lo  purchase  sheep.  On  their  rood  from  ihis  place 
to  San  Miguel  five  of  ihe  men  «ho  were  in  advance  of  the  rest 
were  met  by  a  body  of  Mexican  soldiers :  they  were  lakeo  pri- 
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Boners  to  San  Miguel,  where,  soon  after  their  arrival,  two  of  the 
men  who  had  left  us  on  the  1 1  ih  of  August  were,  without  beiug 
allowed  any  conimunication  with  them,  brought  before  them  into 
the  square  and  shot.  The  third  man,  who  left  us  the  same  day, 
was  killed  when  his  companions  were  taken.  One  of  this  advance 
party — an  American,  who  hail  lived  some  years  at  Chihuahua — 
offered  his  services  lo  General  Armijo,  the  Ooveriuir  of  New 
Mexico,  and  joined  the  Mexican  triM>ps.  who  were  preparing  lo 
attack  those  of  his  own  party.  He  found  the  Texans  at  Anihon 
Chico,  and  advancing  with  the  Mexicans,  described  the  reception 
of  his  companions  to  have  been  very  friendly,  and  went  through 
the  form  of  a  masonic  oath  with  some  freemasons  of  the  company 
to  secure  confidence  in  his  slatcmenl.  The  leaders  were  wonder- 
fully credulous,  and,  placing'  the  men  in  the  power  of  the  Mexicans, 
they  all  became  prisoners.  Had  they  maintained  their  position  and 
communicated  to  us  the  hostile  spirit  ihcy  had  discovered  in  the 
country,  which  might  have  been  practiiahle,  we  should  have  en- 
deavoured lo  have  made  our  way  back  to  Texas. 

After  the  ])arty  whose  capture  was  thus  effected  bad  left  us  on 
the  Quintufue,  we  moved  higher  up  the  riier.  occasionally  chang- 
ing our  position  to  secure  pasture  for  the  callle  near  the  camp. 
The  Indians  kept  about  us  and  caused  frcfjueni  .ilarms.  On  the 
4lh  of  September,  between  8  and  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they 
eiTected  an  "  eslampido.''  They  killcl  and  scalped  one  of  our 
men  and  in  a  few  minutes  drove  off  our  cattle  and  eighty. three 
of  ijur  horses.  The  calile  we  fortunately  recovered  back,  hul  the 
loss  of  the  horses  was  a  great  misfortune.  On  another  occasion, 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  they  speared  one  of  the  sentries. 
Between  the  time  inileed  that  we  first  reached  this  river  and  the 
day  we  left  it,  we  lost  thirteen  men,  only  one  of  whom  died  from 
disease,  the  rest  being  killed  bv  Indians. 

On  the  17lh  of  September  the  Mexican  guides  sent  to  us  {nm 
the  Angosturas  arrived.  The  next  day  our  encampment  was 
briiken  np,  many  things  were  destroyed,  and  having  been  com- 
pelled to  live  upon  the  drauf;ht  oxen,  five  wagons  ncre  abandoned. 
The  men,  at  this  time,  were  in  a  feeble  and  languid  state  ; 
scr.itcbes  on  their  hands  ulcerated,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  scurvy 
was  about  to  appear  among  us. 

Our  first  day's  march  was  to  the  base  of  the  escarpment  of  the 
grand  prairie,  at  the  side  of  the  Arroyo  Atuley.  On  the  morning 
of  the  19th  we  brought  the  waggons  by  an  easy  ascent  ujion  this 
remarkably  extensive  table-land.  The  few  openings  which  afford 
places  for  ascent  or  descent,  are  called  by  the  Mexicans  jiuei-tiis." 
Upon  the  cd^e  of  this  land,  the  whole  extent  of  ihe  tal>le-land 
beneath,  upon  which  we  had  remained  so  many  days,  appeared 
as  a  map  before  us,  with  the  while  lines  of  the  sandy  bed  of  the 
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river  and  of  its  branches  clearly  marked,  and  misquile  tren 
dotted  upon  tbe  plain, 

'I'hc  appc:iranre  of  the  grand  prairie  is  that  of  n  flat  pliun- 
The  pasturage  for  tbe  callle  was  excellent,  and  the  grass  as  green 
as  if  ibe  seastm  was  that  of  spring.  But  it  is  remarkable  that, 
excepting  in  the  bed  of  a  river  and  in  some  gullies,  there  was  not 
a  tree  or  a  sbrub  on  the  prairie.  On  the  'ilst  we  crossed  a  broad 
giilly.  On  the  23rd  we  reached  the  Rio  Escarovedra  (exarba- 
dura,  scraping).  The  Mexicans  stated  that,  when  the  stream  did 
not  run,  water  was  obtained  in  the  channel  bv  scraping  or  digging 
up  tbe  ground.-  It  lay  in  a  brood  chasm  about  100  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  prairie;  but  at  this  time  there  were  only  water-boles 
in  it.  The  guides  appeared  to  know  the  country  accurately: 
tbey  followed  no  trail,  there  was  no  tree  or  mark  before  them, 
and  yet  from  morning  to  night  they  did  not  vary  from  the  course 
tbey  proposed  to  take.  If  at  the  end  of  tbe  day  a  mere  woler- 
hole  was  lo  be  the  comping-jdace,  they  carried  us  directly  to  it. 
To-day  tbey  brought  us  to  what  was  no  doubt  a  very  important 
point.  On  a  sudden  we  came  upon  a  well-worn  road,  bearing 
down  to  the  river,  formed  by  the  trucks  or  trails  of  buffaloes  and 
Indian  and  Mexican  Lunling-parties:  we  descended  it,  and 
crossed  lo  the  left  bank,  conlinuing  during  tbe  day  along  tbe  ude 
of  the  river.  Coming  upon  the  relics  of  a  broken  Mexican 
waggon,  there  was  an  extravagant  expression  of  joy :  it  was  not 
then  known  bow  far  from  the  settlements  even  tbe  Mexicans  will 
drive  their  waggons.  Before  getting  out  of  the  chasm  and  reach- 
ing the  prairie,  tbe  Indians  cut  off  two  of  our  men.  Our  course 
was  kept  westerly  and  near  to  the  line  of  the  river,  sometimes 
camping  on  it  at  night,  and  other  times  halting  at  lagunes  on  the 
prairies,  where  were  frequently  flocks  of  wUd  ducks.  Some  few 
antelopes  were  kilted.  It  was  not  the  buffalo  season,  and  we  saw 
none,  but  there  were  signs  of  immense  herds  having  traversed  ibe 
country.  On  the  27th  there  was  no  water  at  the  almost  north 
westerly  point  of  tlie  bed  of  the  river:  this  the  guides  had  warned  us 
to  expect.  On  the  28tli  we  failed  in  reaching  a  jiaerta,  or  place  of 
descent,  until  after  it  was  dark.  It  was  necessary  to  press  forward 
for  water,  and  we  brought  down  the  waggons  with  great  difliculty 
and  camped  at  a  water-hole.  During  the  nine  days  that  wc  were 
on  tbe  table-land  we  travelled  at  the  very  least  170  miles. 

On  the  2'Jlh  we  kept  along  the  northern  escarpment  of  the  grand 
prairie  to  tbe  Arroyo  de  Abajo.  On  the  30th,  near  the  north- 
westerly point  of  this  prairie,  we  stopped  at  the  Monte  Revuelto 
(mixed  wood).  The  guides  staled  that  in  the  spring  they  had  driven 
■heep  from  San  Miguel  to  this  point  for  the  purpose  of  grazing. 
The  district  abounded  in  a  low  cactus,  which  they  called  the 
oi^non,  very  diilercnl  from  the  tall  plant  of  that  name  which 
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grows  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  On  the  1st  of  October  we  halted 
at  the  AiToyo  de  Monte  Revuelto.  We  had,  when  on  the  grand 
prairie,  sent  forward  a  jjarty  to  San  Miguel  lo  ascertain  why  tbe 
provisions  promised,  when  the  guides  were  sent  to  us,  had  not 
arrived.  At  this  place  we  sent  off  another  parly  on  tbe  same 
errand.  On  the  3rd  we  passed  the  Boca,  which  I  suspect  is  a 
toLitbern  pass  of  the  same  line  of  mountains  which  are  crossed  to 
the  N.  at  the  Angosturas.  We  here  saw  the  fresh  sign  of  horse- 
men and  mncassin  tracks  :  the  guides  were  alarmed  and  could 
not  explain  il.  In  the  evening  wc  slopped  at  the  Arroyo  de 
Tuncarrie.  To  the  VV.  was  a  long  flal-topped  mountain,  and  a 
conical-sliapeil  mountain  at  each  side  of  it :  there  w.-is  also  a  range 
of  mountains  to  our  right. 

Od  tbe  4th  we  reached  the  high  grounds  which  divide  the  streams 
running  lo  the  Red  River  and  those  running  to  tbe  Puerco.  Tbe 
first  of  the  streams  running  to  the  Puerco  that  we  came  to  was  at 
the  Laguna  Colorada :  it  was  situated  in  a  sandy  plain  lying  be- 
tween an  escarpment  of  hills.  Among  the  sand  was  a  laree 
quantity  of  cedar-wood  brought  down  by  floods  from  the  N. 
The  guides  said  it  would  be  ■')  days'  journey  from  this  place  lo 
San  Miguel :  to  Parnjito,  one  day;  El  Cuervo,  the  second;  Los 
Estcrros  and  Rio  Galena,  the  third ;  Ticoloti,  the  fourth  ;  Los 
Huevos  de  Vernal  and  San  Miguel,  the  fifth. 

At  ibis  place,  however,  we  were  slopped  by  a  large  body  of 
Mexican  troops;  ibey  were  encamped  behind  some  rising  ground, 
on  the  road,  baring  a  high  ridge  of  rocks  nearly  perpendicular  on 
their  left  and  the  lake  on  their  right.  Our  men  were  at  this  time 
in  a  very  distressed  state;  we  had  only  fifiy  rounds  of  cartridges 
to  a  man  made  up,  and  powder  for  about  as  manv  more;  our  most 
efficient  men  and  best  horses  were  n  ith  the  first  division,  of  whose 
fate  we  knew  nothing;  many  men  were  sick  and  infirm,  and 
nearly  all  our  horses  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Indians,  Retreat 
was  impossible,  for  we  had  not  the  means  to  protecl  our  cattle 
from  being  cut  off  by  cavalry ;  and  the  possible  success  of  one  day 
would  not  have  enabled  us  to  advance,  nor  to  have  carried  away 
our  wounded  if  w^  retreated.  A  surrender  was  agreed  upon,  and 
the  terms,  securing  to  tbe  party  the  treatment  of  prisoners  itf  war, 
were  signed  by  the  officers  on  both  sides.  On  October  ihe  Dtb 
the  Mexicans  look  possession  of  our  arms,  baggage,  and  the 
mercbandine.  On  going  over  to  their  camp  there  was  a  very 
large  body  of  troops  drawn  up.  and  soon  afterwards  a  reinforce- 
ment of  150  men,  very  well  armed  and  mounted — -many  having 
ibe  muskets  and  pistols  of  our  advance  division — arrived. 

On  the  6lb  our  road  was  bounded  on  both  sides  by  a  ridge  of 
mountains,  and  after  crossing  a  hill  covered  wiih  cedars,  we  came 
to  a  spot  calle<l  Parajito  at  the  bank  of  a  stream.    From  hence 
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there  was  an  open  road  to  El  Cucn'o,  a  bead  of  a  stream,  near 
which  is  a  red- coloured  conical -shaped  mountain.  1  rode  much 
in  advance  of  the  main  body  of  troops  and  prisoners,  and  it  was 
dark  before  I  got  to  Los  Esterros.  We  started  in  the  tni'min^  of 
the  8th  before  sunrise,  and  at  an  early  hour  reached  a  hill  abot-e 
the  river  Gftlenas.  At  this  place  General  Armijo.  the  governor 
of  New  Mexico,  was  encamped.  A  large  hodv  of  triwps  were 
under  arms,  with  some  artillery.  The  road  for  the  (»Teaier  p»rl 
of  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  over  a  plain,  and  in  the  evening 
we  came  to  a  settlement  on  the  Puerco  called  Anihun  Chiro. 
In  the  neighbourhood  there  were  large  flocks  of  sheep.  The 
heads  of  the  maize  here,  as  well  as  in  other  places  in  New 
Mexico,  were  reronrkahly  large. 

On  the  9th  wo  crossed  and  re-crossed  the  Puerco,  passing 
through  a  very  hilly  country,  and  to  the  N.  was  a  range  of  lofij 
mountains.  We  again  reached  the  Puerco,  in  a  Canada,  or  valley, 
called  Cuesta :  there  was  a  pretty  settlement  here,  and  the  6elds 
were  enclosed  and  subject  to  irrigation.  From  hence,  winding 
through  a  mount.-iinoos  country,  cultivated  wherever  it  was  prac- 
licfible,  we  followt  d  the  course  of  the  river,  and  in  the  evening 
arrived  al  the  large  town  of  San  Miguel.  This  town  and  the 
neighbourhood  contain  probably  2000  persons :  there  is  a  st^uare 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  a  church  on  the  N.  side. 

We  remained  al  San  Miguel  until  the  17tb  :  the  main  body  of  our 
parly  having  arrived  on  the  I3th.  Tliey  bad  been  harshly  treated 
after  we  had  left  them  :  ihcy  had  been  stripped  of  their  coats  and 
waistcoats  ;  their  second  blankets  had  been  taken  away  :  for  nearly 
two  davs  they  were  lied,  and  many  thought  tbat  they  were  lo  be 
•hot.  Shortly  after  their  arrival  much  of  ibe  merchandize  seize<l 
was  distributed  in  the  square  among  the  soldiers  and  Indians. 

We  were  hero  joined  by  Mr.  Kendall  and  those  who  were 
•  taken  in  advance  of  the  first  division,  and  by  two  parties  which 
we  hnd  sent  forward  after  we  reached  the  grand  prairie,  and  ^vbich 
bad  been  captured  soon  after  they  had  left  ua.  The  main  body 
of  the  first  division  had  already  marched  for  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Our  first  day's  journey  from  San  Miguel  was  through  the 
mountains  ;  the  countrj-  was  well  wooded,  but  there  was  uo  set- 
tlement on  the  road.  Al  sunset  we  slopped  at  an  old  Indian 
settlement  called  Pagos,  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  above  (he 
river:  it  la  a  walled  enclosure,  in  which  a  few  persons  Uved;  but 
Uie  houses  within  were  made  more  ruinous  than  on  our  arrival, 
by  the  Mexican  soldiers,  who  made  (ires  of  the  materials. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  high  and  Uild  mounuiins  abovo 
Santa  Fe  lay  to  the  N..  and  the  peaks  were  covered  with  snow. 
We  went  W.  over  a  tolerably  open  country  to  a  fine  raiicbe,  or 
farm,  colled  Galisteo,  belonging  to  one  Pinos,  whose  name  on 
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some  maps  is,  I  suspect,  intended  to  mark  this  place.  The  stream 
here  runs  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  we  camped  the  next  day  in  a 
field  on  the  bank  of  it. 

On  the  '21st,  after  passing  two  preliy  towns — San  Domingo  and 
San  Phelippe — we  halted  on  the  Rio  Grande  at  the  poor  village 
of  Algoilnnez,  situated  on  a  plain  extending  some  distance  to  the 
river.  On  tbe  2l9t  we  passed  Zandia  (water-melon),  an  Indian 
village.  The  Indians  brought  out  a  large  number  of  melons  and 
distributed  them  among  tbe  men.  They  were  of  short  sMture,  as 
all  tbe  Indians  we  met  with  in  Mexico  were,  and  their  dwellings 
were  laid  out  irregularly,  with  tbe  same  neglect  of  comfort  and 
cleanliness  which  is  to  be  observed  in  the  settlements  of  the  red. 
rare  among  civilized  nations.  The  Rio  Grande,  even  at  this 
distance  N.,  is  very  broad,  rimning  over  a  bed  of  red  sand,  but 
very  shallow.  We  stopped  in  the  evening  at  a  pretty  village 
named  Almeida. 

During  the  2'2nd  we  passed  a  succession  of  houses.  The 
people  here,  as  indeed  at  all  the  settlements  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
exhibited  much  gootI  feeling,  and  brought  out  presents  of  corn, 
meat,  tortillas,  cakes,  and  eggs.  Albutjuerque,  the  largest  and 
most  populous  place  that  wo  saw  upon  this  river,  contains  a  large 
farming  establishment,  the  buildings  of  which  were  in  good  order. 
We  merely  passed  through  the  town,  and  stopped  at  Los  Placeres, 
a  small  village  a  few  miles  farther  on.  We  were  here  told  that 
over  the  mountains  to  our  left  were  several  villages  on  the 
Puerco.  the  largest  called  San  Antonio. 

On  the  23rd  ive  travelled  over  a  well-wooded  country,  and 
passed  many  settlements,  stopping  at  Valencia,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  is  an  extensive  irrigated  pasture.  One  of  (»ur  men 
died  tbe  next  morning  from  exhaustion  and  fatigue ;  and  we  bad 
not  proceeded  far  when  some  of  the  guard  were  sent  to  the  rear 
and  shot  one  of  tbe  men  who  was  lame  and  could  with  difficulty 
walk.  We  had  two  of  our  own  waggons  with  us,  in  one  of  which 
he  might  have  been  permitted  to  rest  himself,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  justify  the  act.  The  ears  of  these  men  were  cut  off  to 
lie  kept  by  our  captain,  as  evidence  that  the  men  bad  not  escaped. 
On  the  road  from  Valencia  is  a  very  sandy  district,  some  high 
mountains  lying  on  the  left.  On  tbe  right  bank  of  the  river  were 
two  large  Indian  villages  :  a  low  range  of  mountains  were  to  be 
seen  on  that  side.  The  left  bank  of  tbe  river  here  became  very 
elevated,  and  we  stopped  on  the  24th  upon  a  plain  nmcb  above 
the  level  iif  the  river  at  the  Casa  Colorada.  This  building  was  a 
collection  of  about  twenty  houses,  connected  with  a  large  farming 
establishment.  From  hence  to  Joia  is  a  very  sandy  district.  On 
this  part  of  the  road  we  jiassed  a  long  train  of  waggons  drawn  by 
mules  belonging  to  a  Mr.  M'GuJfin:  they  were  on  their  way  to 
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Clilliuahua,  and  had  been  brought  from  St.  Louis  on  the  Missis- 
»ippi.  Joia  is  one  of  the  largest  villages  on  the  river,  ant]  the 
population  is  numerous. 

A  short  distance  from  Joia,  the  Rio  Grande  is  greally  con- 
traelcd  in  jls  usual  breadth  in  its  passage  between  some  Ion  bills; 
it  was  indeed  so  narrow  as  to  create  for  a  lime  a  doubt  whether  it 
was  the  river  we  had  left  when  we  turned  off  from  it  near  the 
Casa  Colorada.  We  did  not  continue  long  on  the  bank,  our 
course  being  to  the  left  of  some  mountains  lying  between  the  river 
and  the  road,  through  a  red  sandy  country  abounding  in  dry 
water-holes,  in  which  were  considerable  quantities  of  crystallized 
■alt.  We  halted  in  the  evening  (the  26lh)  at  Pareida,  again 
striking  ihe  river.  This  is  the  last  setllemcut  on  the  Icfl  bank 
belneen  Santa  Fe  and  Paso  del  Norte.  At  Pareida  is  the  com- 
tncncemeut  of  a  great  bend  of  the  river  lo  the  E. :  and  in  order  to 
■hortt^n  our  road  we  crossed  ihe  water,  about  '2  feet  deep,  the 
grrnter  number  of  our  party  wading  through  it.  On  the  opposite 
side  wng  a  wood  of  cotton-trecs  of  large  growth,  and  on  the  S.W. 
of  n  level  plain,  apparently  of  very  good  land,  we  came,  at  the 
distnnce  of  abi>ut  6  miles  from  the  river,  to  the  village  of  Socorro, 
the  central  point  of  the  rang-e  of  the  Apache  Indians,  several 
of  whom  rode  into  the  village  armed  with  American  rilles.  The 
bouses  are  built  with  flat  roofs  after  the  Mexican  fashion;  and 
in  the  windows,  instead  of  glass,  were  thin  and  broad  pieces  of 
mica.  The  population  speak  Spanish,  though  of  mixed  aod  chieflv 
of  Indian  blood,  tn  common  with  all  the  Mexican  population  of 
the  north. 

On  the  "JSlh  the  road  was  along  a  flat  country,  at  the  bottom  of 
ft  ridge  of  mountains  lying  lo  our  right.  We  passed  a  grove  of 
oak-trees  to  our  left,  called  the  Hosque  de  los  Apaches,  and  camped 
at  the  Valle  Verde,  a  continuation  of  the  same  wood.  On  the  "2'.lth 
we  crossed  the  river,  which  here  bends  far  to  the  W.,  striking 
it  again  at  a  camping-pJace  called  Fray  Cristoval.  At  this  point 
the  river  again  bends  to  the  W.  During  this  day  a  riolent 
N.  wind  blew,  and  at  night  there  was  a  fall  of  about  "2  inches  of 
snow.  As  we  none  of  us  had  more  than  one  blanket  in  addition 
lo  our  light  clothing,  and  many  no  blanket  at  all,  we  suffered 
much  from  the  cold.  At  this  point  is  the  commencement  of 
what  is  called  the  grand  joniudn  {great  journey),  across  the 
country  to  where  the  river  is  again  met  with.  We  moved  off  at 
Doon  im  the  31st,  and  our  march  continued  during  the  whole 
night.  In  the  morning  we  halted  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
when  the  march  recommenced,  and  was  continued  throughout  the 
day  until  sunset.  We  rested  for  about  three  hours,  and  then 
moved  on,  during  a  second  night,  until  about  len  o'clock  the  next 
tnuming.  to  a  spot  called  Roblado,  opposite  a  high  precipitous 
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mountain,  round  the  E.  aide  of  which  the  river  turns  in  its  course 
to  ihe  S.  During  this  time  we  hnd  no  provisions  or  water.  In 
some  parts  of  ihe  road  there  were  shrubby  trees,  hul  generally 
the  country  was  open  and  barren.  After  resting  a  few  hours,  we 
proceeded  about  5  miles  farther,  to  obtain  pasture  for  the  caltle. 
In  this  long;  march  two  men  were  kdied  :  they  were  exhausted  and 
unable  to  walk,  and  one  of  them,  named  Golphin,  bad  lost  the 
use  of  his  right  hand,  and  had  been  carried  in  a  waggon  for 
nearly  two  months." 

On  November  3rd  we  continued  our  march  over  an  irregular 
country  lightly  wooded,  and  slopped  chise  to  the  river.  Here 
Kuulher  of  our  men  died.  Early  upon  the  4lh  we  reached  tfie 
pass.  The  road  traversed  the  mountains  in  every  direction  for 
several  miles.  These  mountains  appeared  to  run  from  the  N.E., 
to  the  river,  and  then  to  estend  westerly.  We  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte  near  an  embankment  made  to  raise  the  level  of 
the  water  above  it:  it  was  not  deep,  but  the  current  was  very 
swift,  and  the  men  waded  through  it  as  they  had  done  on  the  two 
former  occasions.  Our  road  was  along;  the  side  of  the  canal  con- 
nected with  the  omhankment,  by  means  of  which  the  country  i« 
irrigated.  At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  crossing  of 
the  river  we  entered  the  town  of  Paso.  It  is  a  place  of  some 
size,  with  many  good  houses;  the  gardens  are  enclosed,  anil  the 
vine  is  extensively  cultivated.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  great 
trade  in  wine,  raisins,  and  other  dried  fruits.  At  present  there 
are  few  caltle  or  horses  in  the  neighbourhood ;  formerly  they 
were  numerous,  but  the  Apache  Indians,  who  are  at  peace  with 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico,  have  long  kept  up  a  war  with 
the  people  of  I'aso  and  of  the  south,  and  have  swept  away  their 
stock. 

At  Paso  we  met  with  a  kind  and  generous  reception.  The 
greater  number  of  the  men  were  broken  down  by  lameness  and 
fatigue ;  many  were  almost  naked,  and  others  were  suffering  from 
sickness.  Immediately  on  their  arrival  everything  in  the  power 
of  the  commandant.  Colonel  D.  Jose  Maria  Ehas,  was  done  to 
relieve  tbem,  and  assurances  were  given  of  tbeir  personal  safety. 
In  his  honourable  and  humane  treatment  of  the  party  he  was 
actively  aided  by  the  good  priest  Raymon  Orthez. 


*  It  ii  but  juit  to  state  tli?  ojiiiiiDii  of  some  Meiicatu  re*pecting  tbeie  auU.  Th« 
'El  SIkW  XIX,,  imhlished  in  Mexico,  alluilcJ  lo  them  thm : — "  Captain  D.  De- 
masiu  Suloiar  Imjk  the  iinqiiitj  to  kill  ihree  penorii  in  cold  blood,  bet^uuno  Ibey  Imil 
become  wvajled.  It  voa  rratrred  for  Saluar  to  eclipie  tbc  trjumpb  of  SfULtr  Annijo 
by  tliiq  cnirl  and  brutal  uction.  Kvery  ime  ie  iitdi^aDt  at  such  lUi  atTocious  act. 
peculiar  or^ly  to  tavagra.  Doii  Jo4c  Maria  Bliaa,  colonel  of  the  oruij  oi^d  cummojidant 
at  Paw  del  Noile,  \%  iiref^rring  cUor^  againtt  ihii  bdrbaroui  captaiii;  and  Senor 
Conde,  gov«rt)or  of  ibe  department  (oJ'  ChiiiualJUA),  ii  mortified  by  an  event  wbicb  dvea 
tu  lillle  lioiiour  lo  Mrxicaiu." 
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We  did  not  leave  Paso  until  the  9lL.  We  took  willi  ua  nume- 
THUs  waopons  for  our  infirm  and  sick,  and  were  well  supplied 
with  proviaiiina  ;  we  were  aisii  the  escort  of  a  lady  nnd  her  familr 
travelling:  In  Chibunhua,  as  well  as  of  traders  in  cliarg'e  of  a  large 
number  of  pack^niules  laden  with  barrels  of  Paso  wines  and  crates 
of  larpe  onions, 

S.  of  Paso  is  an  extensive  flat  cxiuntrv,  the  Rio  Grande  mnnine 
tbrouph  it  to  ibe  S.E.  We  carried  with  us  casks  of  water  for  the 
next  day.  and  slopped  on  the  lOlh  in  a  barren  district.  On  the 
1  Ith  we  came  lo  a  walcr-hole  of  not  very  good  water,  called  Ojo 
Samaluka  (Colonel  Pike  names  it  Ogo-mal-a-UknpJ.  Here  we 
remained  the  whole  of  the  12ih.  lo  enable  half  the  waggons  to  be 
carried  on  by  double  teams  over  the  Arenales.  On  the  13lii,  the 
oxen  bavins  returned,  we  accompanied  the  remainder  of  the 
wafTgons.  This  remarkable  district,  called  the  Arenales,  is  aboui 
six  miles  across,  and  extended  aa  far  as  we  could  see  to  our  ri°;ht 
and  left.  It  is  a  series  of  high  round  or  dome-shaped  sand-hills  of 
6ne  M  bile  sand.  VVe  halted  in  the  evening  at  an  opening  between 
some  hills,  called  the  Puerla  de  la  Piedra.  There  ivere  two  large 
mountains  on  each  side  of  us,  the  one  called  Can  del  era,  and  the  other 
Rancheria.  On  the  14th  the  Sierra  de  Carazal  ran  lo  the  right,  and 
in  a  barren  country  we  slopped  at  n  hole  of  bad  waler,  culled  the 
Ojo  dc  Lucero.  About  the  middle  of  the  Sierra  de  Caracal  is  a 
singular  flat-topped  mountain,  the  highest  of  the  range,  called  ihe 
Bauquele  de  Lucero.  On  the  I5lh  we  reached  the  Ojo  Caliente, 
a  spring  of  warm  water  flowing  up  through  u  bed  of  white  sand. 
On  the  16ih  we  passed  the  Presidio  de  Carazal.  In  c-ommon 
with  other  places,  it  has  suHercd  much  from  Indian  depredations : 
formerly  there  were  large  herds  of  cattle  in  the  neighbourhood. 
On  the  17ib  we  camped  at  a  slrcam  of  water  ci>nnecled  with  a 
hot  spring  rising  about  a  mile  to  the  right  of  the  road.  On  the 
ISHh  we  again  camped  without  waler. 

All  this  country  from  Paso  appeared  to  be  very  barren ;  and, 
except  at  Carazal,  there  was  no  settlement  on  the  road.  We 
now  come  into  a  plain  bounded  on  both  sides  with  a  long  range 
of  mountains.  On  the  evening  of  the  I9ib  we  stopped  at  a  tine 
spring  of  water  flowing  out  of  the  granile  mountains  to  our  left. 
The  water  comes  from  a  large  cleft  in  the  rock ;  and  about  its 
source  some  cotton-lrees  have  grown  to  gieat  size.  Two  miles 
farther  on  is  a  similar  spring,  c^led  the  Lesser  Galliagt),  but  we 
did  not  visit  it. 

On  the  20th  wc  continued  along  the  plain  lo  the  edge  of  a 
lake,  on  the  other  side  of  which  was  ihe  great  Hacienda  of 
Enctnillas.  On  the  21sl  we  came  within  about  6  miles  of 
Chihuahua,  and  eniered  the  city  the  next  day.  Thniughout  the 
whole  settled  country  in  the  neigbbouthuud  of  thia  city,  the 
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grealesl  fear  of  the  Indians  prevailed.  All  the  great  Haciendas 
had  sutTered  from  their  attacks  ;  and  it  is  dangerous  to  leave  the 
city  but  in  the  company  of  an  armed  parly.  We  were  told  that 
in  1830  the  Haciendas  of  San  Miguel  and  Baricora,  near  the 
Presidio  of  Bucnventura,  had  more  than  12,000  head  of  callle 
anil  1000  horses  on  them,  but  that  tbey  were  now  desolated. 
Since  these  attacks  commenced  in  1832,  it  was  calculated  that 
upwards  of  10,000  persons,  of  both  seses  and  of  all  ages,  had 
perished.  Farther  (o  the  S.  wc  saw  constant  evidence  of  these 
B2p;ression9,  which  had  been  made  even  into  the  stale  of  Durango, 
The  frontier,  wliich  in  the  lime  of  the  Spaniards  had  been  de- 
fended by  the  Presidios,  and  which,  though  the  protection  which 
they  aiforded  enabled  settlements  to  be  pushed  forward  into  the 
Indian  country,  have  been  neglected,  and  the  Mexicans  are  actu- 
ally being;  driven  hack  to  the  S.  This  state  of  things  may  not  last; 
but  it  has  been  the  consequence  of  an  unsettled  government,  which 
has  hitherto  been  compelled  to  runcentratc  ils  forces  in  the  in- 
terior to  sustain  itself,  while  its  frontier  has  been  commanded  by 
savages,  and  its  public  roads,  even  its  msot  populous  and  central 
districts,  have  been  governed  by  robbers. 

The  city  of  Chihuahua  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  is  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  this  name ;  but  the  population  is  said 
to  he  rapidly  diminishing.  In  the  centre  of  a  square  is  a  large 
cathedral,  covered  with  numerous  can-ed  figures  of  sainis.  A  great 
establishment  of  the  Jesuits  remains  unfinished.  Part  of  it  is  used 
as  an  hospital,  and  !  occupied  one  of  its  rooms,  along  with  some 
of  my  party.  It  was  in  the  square  which  it  forms  that  Hidalgo, 
who  raised  the  cry  of  independence  in  Mexico,  was  esecutcd.  To 
the  W.  of  the  town  is  an  aqueduct  of  some  extent. 

The  mining  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  has  suffered,  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  other  parts  of  Mexico.  VVe  were  shown  many 
rich  specimens  of  silver-ore,  of  mines  said  to  be  unworked  for 
want  of  capital ;  but  these  evidences  of  their  supposed  value  are 
very  delusive. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Chihuahua  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the 
Missouri  trade  to  Santa  Fe,  or  rather  Chihuahua  is  ihe  chief  mart 
of  this  trade :  so  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  trade  the  best  and 
shortest  route  is  from  the  United  Stales  to  Chihuahua,  through 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  for  Chihuahua  is  to  the  S.  of  this  town. 
The  distance  from  St.  Louis  to  Santa  Fe  is  about  1200  miles,  and 
from  Sanla  Fe  to  Chihuahua  about  400  miles. 

The  road  taken  by  us  to  Zacalecas  lias  been  described  by  former 
travellers.  There  are  two  routes ;  the  most  direct  is  about  700 
miles  through  Durnngi* ;  and  the  longest  and  most  indirect  was 
taken  by  us,  The  placi;s  at  which  we  successively  stopped 
were: — El  Ojito,  Huachimba,  the  town  of  San  Pablo.  Saucillo 
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ntnsted  in  a  p»inimr  ditfrict.  Croon,  the  town  of  Santa  Ronlia 
on  the  jnnctioD  trf  tht  rims  Coochoa  and  Florido,  hadenfla  of 
Ramada,  Saucitto,  the  hacimda  and  town  of  Hnaqnilla,  La  Com- 
mnnidad  near  AUotolocuL  faadnida  on  the  Rio  Florido,  La  Noria. 
town  of  CeTTO  Grndo,  faacirada  of  La  Sarca,  Palo  Chino,  town 
of  Et  Gallo,  hacienda  of  Dolores  on  the  river  Nares  near  to 
Cinco  SeDores,  the  miiuns  town  of  Nona  Perdisiera,  the  town  of 
Cuencam^,  Atotooiloo,  hacienda  of  Juan  Pne^  hacicatda  of 
Estanthuela,  San  Sebastian,  Santa  Catalina,  the  town  of  Saoie^ 
Rancho  Grande,  the  town  of  Fresnillo,  Calela,  Zacatecas. 
From  Zacatecas  we  took  the  road  detcribed  in  the  Journal  of 
Captain  Lyons  to  San  Louis  Potosi,  and  bence  to  Guanajnalo. 
The  places  from  Guanajuato  to  Queretaro  and  Guatitlan  are 
noticed  in  the  Memoir  of  Chevalier  Lowenatein,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Society  for  1841.  We  were  rery  well  treated  by  the 
Mexican  officer*;  and  were  permitted,  on  our  parole,  to  wander 
where  we  pleased  in  nearly  all  of  the  towns  we  arrived  at. 
Onlinary  travellers,  in  the  preient  state  of  the  country,  do  not 
obtain  (rrcatcr  liberty. 

AtGuaiiilon  we  turned  from  the  direct  road  to  Mexico,  through 
a  cultivated  district  among  tbe  mountains,  to  San  Cristobal  de 
Ecutijuc,  which  lies  opposite  to  that  part  of  tbe  plain  between 
the  lakes  Cristobal  and  Tezcuco,  where  we  arrived  the  last  day 
of  .InnuAFv,  ]84'2. 

Here,  a  few  hours  after  my  arrival,  I  left  my  companions. 
They  were  afterwards  divided :  part  were  taken  to  Pnebla,  and 
the  others  to  the  castle  of  Perote.  Those  who  had  preceded  ua 
were  confined  in  tlie  convent  of  San  lago  de  Tlaltelolco,  in  the 
city  of  Mexico ;  and  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  party  baring 
escaped,  they  were  kept  in  chains  for  some  months,  and  were  then 
released.  Berore  they  left  the  country,  above  uxty  of  the  men 
H'bo  had  left  Austin  liad  either  been  killed  or  had  died  of 
disense. 

Through  the  p;reat  and  unexpected  kindness  of  Mr.  Pakenham, 
the  British  minister,  I  remained  with  him  some  weeks,  and  had 
ample  opportunity  to  visit  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city  of  Mexico. 

Our  journey,  from  the  commencement  to  its  termination,  was 
greatly  favoured  by  the  weather.  A  few  nighU  of  rain  enabled 
OS  to  traverse  the  great  plains  of  the  north ;  but  from  the  time  we 
left  Austin  we  saw  only  seven  days  of  rain,  three  of  which  were 
during  our  stay  at  Zacatecas.     The  rainy  nights  during  this 

Eriod,  including  the  snow-storm  at  Fray  Cristoval,  were  not  more 
in  eleven.    The  roads  were  conseqtiently  in  a  good  stale. 
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Note. 

H  i«  bardlj  jSMibU  to  pndnot  ■  rtton^  illwIratiaB  of  the  imporltnc*  «f  pr*- 
MfrinB  nd  {mDlidm^  tb«  cooUiDpomy  accminti  of  geogrspbieal  diccoveric*  ttrnii  b 
■flimlcil  by  the  ditcuBOiH  nptm  IK  qucMion  of  whelMf  or  not  ■  title  to  the  pnnmioo 
of  TeXH  Mcroed  to  France  by  the  ditcovetici  of  Robrrt  Cavelier,  Sieurde  La  Salle. 
Had  dwee  docuoienli  beta  pnblidied,  the  omttDven;  betveen  Spun  wid  the  United 
Stelee  ittfeOaag  tlx  mrtn  limib  of  I«aiuBii>  would  have  been  icdneed  within  * 
DARDW  epwseb 

The  pnrcheee  tS'Laatim  by  the  United  StetfaftanitfM  IVendiBMemniantwMMt 
eeeapltted  wbtn  Frandent  JeSneoa  wrote, "  We  hare  Bomc  claimi  to  extend  to  lh«  m*- 
oM  wntwardlf  to  tbe  Ria  Norte  or  Bravo."  (Catretpondeuce,  Augiut  12, 1BD3,  tdL 
iii.  p.  Sl»  i  lee  alio  ToL  ir.  p.  62,  aod  JeS^non'i  Annual  Menagn  ftom  to 
1800.)  Tbeee  claimt,  Mr.  Bancroft  ttalei,  arnee  fiom  the  diecoverie*  of  La  Salle, 
which  'gaye  to  ("ranee  a  title  to  territotj  to  the  W.  bounded  by  the  Hio  Graiiile  del 
Noftft  (Hiilory  of  America,  vol.  iii.  [<.  174.  4th  edition.)  Thia  he  repeat!  aereial  limea, 
bat  moat  dietiDctly  in  theee  pawagea ; — "  On  tbe  ude  of  Spain,  at  the  W.  and  S., 
I.onieilTia  wu  held  to  eitend  to  tbe  river  Del  Norte  ;  and  in  the  map  publiihed  by  the 
Freikch  Academy,  tbe  line  paning  from  that  riTer  to  (he  ridge  that  dividte  it  from  tbe 
Bed  Hirer  followed  that  ridge  to  the  Rocky  Mountaina,  and  then  docended  to  Mtk  iti 
lennimtiMintlieGulf  ofCUilbmia.  On  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico  it  it  certain  that  Fiance 
claimed  to  die  Del  Notte"  frol.  iii.  p.  343).  Again,  be  mn: — "Tbe  ntnoh  ever 
nooded  A*  MOUth  of  Ibe  Del  Norlea*  the  weetem  limit  of  Louif  ieiia  on  tbe  Gulf  of 
IfeiicOi  end  Bngliafa  geographer*  tecogiiiaed  the  claim  "  (vol.  iii.  p.  3!13). 

The  talue  ai  an  authority  of  tbe  roapa  referred  to  ■«  rery  eaiily  diapoud  of. 
cue  publlabedby  tbe  French  Academy  la  of  the  date  17S2,  or  nearly  twenty  yean  alter 
France  haul  loet  Lomiaiana,  and  ihereroie  ia  of  no  autliority,  being  unconnected  with  an; 
oAcial  neniiatioiie  of  the  Fkencb  goremmeut  (Corre^ondence  between  Don  L.  d« 
ODiaandJ.Q.AdaDM,Ibq.)LondaB,16l6,p.9a).  TbeSngliafamuioftind to, called 
"Fofle**  Ito,"  eauDOt  be  treated  as  of  the  alightest  impartarice.  It  ia  the  practice  et 
Ihia  time  in  England,  France,  and  the  United  Staiti  to  publiiti  toap*  of  Teiat,  drawing 
tbe  boundariea  of  the  new  repnUic  eo  a*  to  include  Sania  atid  nearly  tbe  nbule  of 
the  department  of  New  Mexico,  which  never  formed  a  portion  of  the  departmeut  of 
TeuK^  andwbuee  irdiabitants  hare  tiever  aeparated  tbemaelrei  from  the  Hex ican  goieri)- 
meot.  Dor  by  any  act  hn»e  expreeaed  their  wiib  lo  annex  their  territory  to  that  of 
Teiaa,  So  little  indeed,  even  in  America,  ia  the  aulhority  of  map-maken,  that  the 
goveninunt  of  the  United  Stalealaat  year,  or  in  IS42,  negotiated  Htlli  thai  of  Mexico, 
end  not  of  Texaa,  reapecling  (he  eacort  and  protection  of  the  tradeca  from  St.  Louie 
to  SanIa  Fi,  and  actually  intercepted  a  body  of  armed  Teians  who  contemplated 
•UadiiDg  tb»  Mexican  tiaden  coming  to  the  Slate*  from  Santa  ¥t. 

TIm  Urtsricd  Iheta  oonneeted  with  tbe  elatma  alleged  to  Iwe  been  brm«lr  made  by 
Fiance  an  nmcb  more  tnlemting. 

Hie  Sist  notice  which  I  hare  found  of  the  expedition!  of  La  Salle  reUtire  to  the  die- 
corery  of  the  Miaaiaiippi,  ia  in  a  letter  of  M.  Talon,  one  of  tbe  ablest  of  the  Infendante 
of  Canada  under  tbe  Frencb  goremment.  It  ia  dated  in  October,  1671,  and  i*  ad- 
il 1 1  ■  M 1  to  tbe  celebrated  Colbert-  He  aaya : — "  Le  Sieur  de  la  Salle  n'eat  pue  eiicur  de 
retoui  de  *an  excoraian  du  cote  de  aud  de  ce  pay*  "  (MS.).  Thii,  I  preaume,  i*  one 
of  the  Bre  expedition*  which  La  Salle  himself  etated  to  hare  been  made  hjr  bim. 
By  letWra  patent,  dated  March  13, 1679,  La  Salle  received  die  pant  of  Fort  Front«nae 
(Kingitoa).  Id  16B4  be  preiented  a  memoir  to  the  Frendi  miuiater  Sngnelsi,  Sur 
i'entrepriie  qa'il  a  propoaie  aur  une  da  nrorincea  du  Heii^ue.**  Tbia  document,  nor 
indeed  any  other 'written  by  La  Salle,  baa  not  been  publulied.  Hepropoied  aa  the 
object  of  the  expedition — "  Trouver  un  pa*te  oil  let  Franjai*  te  puisHnt  Stablitet 
faiiguer  le*  EipagDul*  daiu  lea  lleux  d'oil  ili  lireot  toute*  lenr*  ncheaaea and  he 
aapwe*  fai*  expecta^ou  that  hi*  party  "  ae  trooreront  point  de  ridatance  dan*  la  pro- 
TiDce  qa'il  a  deaarin  d'attaquar,  oil  il  n'y  a  paa  plua  de  400  Eap^ola  natuteli."  In 
con*equence  of  thia  application,  a  licence  from  Louit  XIV.  waa  ixued  to  L«  Salle, 
dated  St.  Geniiaiiie.en-I.A]re,  Hay  13,  167B;  selling  forth: — "  Noua  aron*  rcfu  agrfr. 
ablemenl  la  tr<*  bumble  BU[^icatiou  que  noua  a  tti  bite  en  rotie  nom,  de  voua  per- 
melti*  de  liaTaillei  1  dfeou* rir  la  panic  oeddentala  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  et  nou* 
avoM  d'autaal  plui  ntlonliet*  doiini  In  maiua  ft  ceUe  laopo^tiau  qu'il  u'y  a  lien  que 
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naiuaj""*  p'"*  *  ciBiuque  U  d^cmfcrtF  de  ce  ufi  dan  kqud  il  y  a  qpaiaica  qn* 

Ion  trouTna  un  clieniiii  pour  p<:iiiirr.r  jutqu'su  Mnlque." 

Willi  tliii  licnicc  La  Salle  lefl  Fiwice  in  t67S  to  unilntake  Uk  ducoroj  of  th* 
MiiniBippi  <o  'I'L-  (uiilli.  \if  «u  delayed  on  hit  roulc  in  ibe  upper  Uke>  pf  Cuixla, 
■nd  W.1I  compellc'l  lu  telum  to  Murilrral.  Hii  will  >•  daled  at  Ibii  place,  on  AupiN 
II,  I  SSI.  Al  ilie  foA  »r  Janaiir7,  I6B2,  be  rraebed  the  Hioioippi.  aiiil  amiK)  U  Ib« 
(ca  Dii  the  71li  of  A;j[il  in  the  iame  yeoi.  Juan  de  ATiuco  hid  pmlAlily  raicheit  Ilia 
■put  befuii^  bul  hi>  BdvenliitM  bnrclly  dliturb  ilie  title  and  hpooui  due  lu  La  Sail*  at 
*u  orij^iuiil  diif  Dvim  ur  ibe  eiilrwice  ot  tb^i  Dilghly  rim  into  llie  Gulf  uT  Meiico. 
Tliere  liM  been  •.iine  difference  of  opiuion  reijieciing  (he  year  in  wliich  tliit  Aatonff 
wa* made,  bul  1  have«een  three  letteti  of  Salle,  oiie  wtiiien  ni  Ihe  fort  Si.  Louii  in 
lilinuii,  d.itcd  Ajiril  2.  I6f<3  ;  anoiher  wiilJcn  at  ihe  poiio^c  uf  Chitngo,  dated  June  4, 
1  Gh3;  and  a  third  dated  June  7,  of  great  Imgib,  Litkd  giving  An  arcuuul  fS  iht 

■tale  uf  iiidiiii  afliiirtiii  Ilie  neighlioiirbuml.  One  of  Ibeio  Irticrs  didincily  tcfm  lo  hi* 
eipntitioii  in  Ihe  frcvinut  year.  These  dslit,  in  coaimiiun  with  the  dale  of  hit  Hi)], 
independently  of  I'ooty'a  uuthoiily,  lii  the  year  in  which  he  leaebei]  the  KS  beyond  oil 
fulnie  controveny, 

A  Tiarmtiyeof  lhi»  cipedition  iriu  pnblisbfd  Bt  Pftrii  in  1697  undel  ibe  ii»me  of  lb* 
Chevuicer  Hrnnde  Tutitv,  viiv,  ChurLeToiK  uyi,  wa*  a  pottnn  i  i-ry  able  lo  have  j^iven  an 
■ccoimi  of  .1  adony  in  the  eilalilithment  of  which  be  had  laboiurd  more  than  auj  other 
peoini,  but  he  Imd  been  UMured  that  M.  de  Tonty  had  diuvowed  tlie  publicalioii,  ile- 
duiiiig  that  it  did  hini  no  honour  in  any  part  of  it  {See  preface  of  the  Hisloiie  Genfial* 
dee  Voyage!.  Prevost'i,  vol.  iis.^.  1 1  ii  gratifying  to  be  Bble,afler  the  lupae  of  nwly  an 
hmidred  a,iid  lifty  yean,  to  viiidicale  the  veracity  of  Tonty.  I  am  in  ]>csM™ioii  ofa  copy 
uf  his  uriginal  rvlatiun  uf  Itiia  cllpeflitLoti.  CotnpJlihg  it  with  the  (iiiblicafioii  bearing 
hjA  Name,  it  lit  evident  that  this  M.S.  waJ  emph'ved,  fi^r  it  cnnlami  paisageaof  tbi;  ori^iual, 
but  Ihe  inlerpclatiLini  are  very  nunieniui,  arjd  the  facta  menlioned  are  allervd  and  mi^ 
placed.  The  readvr  who  may  posfeu  Ihe  pubiiihed  work  will  be  able  to  jud^  of  Ihr 
exient  of  tbcH  chanf^ei  by  com^irii^g  the  following  exttttcl  from  the  ftlS.  with  that 
portion  of  the  pnblicdtion  deHfibjng  the  arrival  of  ihe  [laKy  at  the  m "  Noiu  cod- 
linuAjncii  notrc  route,  et  apri*  40  lieuea  de  navigation  ncpui  arririmes  le  7  AvHl  i 
mer.  Al.  de  1^  Sullc  df  p&cha  dea  cartota  jour  visiter  le*  chenaui,  pvtie  furent  daiM 
le  chenal  de  la  droite,  partie  dani  celui  de  la  gauche,  et  de  La  Salle  cboiait  eelui  da 
milieu.  Le  loir  chacun  Ht  son  rapport,  aavoir,  (]ue  le*  chenaui  ttaient  ti^  beau, 
large*,  et  profoiida.  On  cahena  i  la  lerre  de  la  droite  oil  I'on  arbora  let  anocw  da  roi, 
el  I  on  fctourna  [ilujleur^  fol»  riiitet  let  ohennm.  Le  mfeme  lafport  ful  fail.  C» 
fleuve  a  pres  di.-  t<QO  lieuej  uuii  rapiflet;  400  depuja  lea  .Scioui  et  400  depitia  I'em* 
bouchure  de  I:l  riviOre  IIUiiol*  juiqu'k  la  mer-  bords  en  tout  prfsqu' inlubilablet 

d  cauic  de<  incmdaiiunt  ilu  priulempi." 

It  it  remarkable,  however,  that  ihe  errora  of  Ibe  da1««  in  tlie  puhlicaldoti,  which  ban 
been  cflmrneoted  on  at  dilTereut  timet,  are  to  be  found  in  the  MS.  of  Tooly.  They  a/eto 
be  explained  by  the  concluding  paiaage  of  the  MS.  which  it  in  tbetc  words: — "  La  [icrTV 
qne  j^ai  fiilTc  de  met  mOnidiret  dana  met  Toyagtt  fait  que  cette  relation  u'eat  pat  accpin- 
plie  comn^e  je  le  touhaiterait.^'  In  a  ptacrt,  ecuiitcralgned  try  the  Count  de  FroDtenae, 
Governor  of  Carjada,  he  tets  forth  hit  tervices,  and  meutioiit  that  when  in  FrariM  be  had 
■olicilcd  emptnyment.  hut  being  nnabls  lo  otilain  il  upon  account  of  the  peaoe^  he  *u 
induce-l  "  prendre  ]>arlie  en  1117  d  de  luivre  feu  M.cle  la  Salte  pour  raccompagnet  dani 
In  dicouvettet  du  Meiique,  oil  il  a  tit  le  ledl  officier  qui  tie  I'a  pat  abaiidaimi  jui- 
qii'en  10*^2  qu'elles  furenl  Unlet."  In  thit  docomcut.  he  cotrectly  noticea  lb*  jcar  of 
bit  vijyagc  do»n  the  MrHiittippt,  which  in  hit  MS.  relation  of  it  it  certjunly  ernmeouaJy 
■tated  to  have  bren  in  10^3. 

.Snlle  left  Cunadafor  France  in  1683.  On  hit  arrival  in  Europe  be  prwated  a 
memoir  to  Seigiielai,  and  pro[waed  on  eipedilion  to  the  Mlnitiinpi  by  wa.  He  layi 
that  he  tbongbl  Ihnt  he  had  tuQicientl;  niabliibed  the  fact  of  bit  diKCavcriet — " 
racte,  tign^  de  lonfl  scs  geni,  qni  fut  mil  1  aik  patt^  entre  In  mointde  Mgr.  Colbert  par 
M.  le  t'lnnte  de  Frontcnac.  ccimme  auMI  par  le  rapport  qu'en  a  fait  leBtvd.  P.  Zeuohle, 
minaipiiiLiaire.  i^ui  L'a  ocrompngii^r  thint  ce-  voyage  et  qui  pr^tentemi'iit  ett  piudien  de 
Ilaitannic;  par  le  l^muignage  de  trgii  de  ceui  qui  ronl  accoin[iagn^  qu'i]  a  anient 
en  France,  et  qui  tout  maintenani  i  Paria;  par  le  tjfmoignage  de  pliuieun  autrea  per- 
•onnea  venuei  cette  anii^e  de  Canada  qui  onl  vu  te  naming  Vital,  enioyi  [«c  il.  dela 
Barre  pour  en  apprrndre  dea  nourellei  nir  let  lieui,  et  qui  a  ccnHimf  de  la  dicouiertt. 
Toulea  en  preiivti  lulfltonl  pour  ddiuire  ce  que  paurraient  avoir  ictit  an  coutrair*  dat 
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pereomiH  pr^veuuefl  qui  u'unt  aucune  coiuiaiiSAiice  Tion  plui  dm  paya  oil        s'cAt  faite 
puitqiiMa  it'y  oal  jamais  ^e^.    Mais  il  ^apere     trutre  l:ou1«  c«r  pr^veotiom  vn 
cutuiit  li;  d#5Aeiu  qa'i]  a,  soua  le  bon  plaiair  de  MonspiKfjf  ar.  de  reluiimer  au  fiaya  dp 
sa  di.'rm]V'(^]-r«  par  rfmbuucliure  dela  rivieft:  ilauB  Ic  Golf  Mtiiqiii?/' 

In  Uiij  fumerueioalr  La  ,Sull<!  diTscnbes  lh«  exirnt  of  the  cDuotry  whicb  he  comrdpred 
1t>  be  included  wiUiiu  Ibg  limits  t»r  his  diAcovery  :^ — Au  lieu  que  1«  aii1re»  Cidoniet 
SQiit  uuverreji  et  exposes  aux  deacenles  des  ^traji^n  par  autant  d'eudruil^  qu'ell«  out 
del  c6rp»  baign^ea  de  Ll  mer,  e(  qu'ellea  ant  beeoin  par  conji^quent  de  beaucoup  de 
morjde  puur  eu  gorder  lea  avenues^  un  wul  ^raliliaKmeut  fait  ven  le  bas  de  la  riri^ra 
BufEit  pour  coDsetver  tm  ferreiu  qui  a  plus  de  BOO  lieuta  du  nord  au  «ud^  et  bii^n  davoTK 
fa|^  cfu  levant  au  couchaiir^  ]iarceque  les  rivages  n'en  soiit  acctsaibled  du  cole  dg  la 
m«r^  que  par  rembuuchure  du  ncuvri  le  reale  de  la  cole  £lant  imptoetr^ile  A  plus  de 
2ti  lieuen  en  profeudeiir  k  cause  des  boi»i  marais,  caijnei,  et  des  terren  Iremtilaiitci  oil 
li  il  est  impoHLble  de  oiarcher^  el  c'esi  peut-etre  ce  qui  a  fait  ae^li)^  la  d^cuureKe  de 
cette  riviere  aui  Eapa^nuld  a'ih  en  unt  cu  la  oaniiaifiKuice^  Ce  paya  o'eat  paa  moiuB 
bieu  defcndu  dam  Ic  pr</fondeiu-  dea  teirea  conlie  kit  irriLplions  dea  Europ£«tii  qui  en 
soul  ToiatuB  il  Test;  »L  I'uuest  par  des  gTa;idpA  chaiiies  de  monlagnea  dout  In  bratichei 
du  Heuve  tirpnt  leur  nrigine.  It  eat  vrai  qu'il  est  plu!<  oureri  au  eud-cueat  ol)  il  cDufiiie 
Qvec  le  MeKTque,  d'oQ  la  riviiire  nomm^  le  Sei^ielai,  qu i  «t  une  dei  brancbea  du  tieuve 
Colbert  (Missiuippi),  trea  navigable,  n^e«t  aopar^e  que  par  une  foret  de  troiB  il  quatre 
jouni^et  de  Iraverier.  Alais  outre  que  let  Kepiguuls  aont  faibtea  el  4-tokgD^B  du  aeeourg 
de  Mexico,  et  de  celui  qn^ila  ptiurrairut  atteiidre  pAr  mer,  cet  eiiilroit  est  k  couvert  de 
leur  insnlte  par  le  gnuid  nombre  de  sauvoges  bollip^euji  qui  leur  ferment  ce  passaice, 
qui  ont  avee  eux  de?  crueUee  guerrea,  et  qui  leur  fvront  bien  plus  de  mal  quand  ili 
■e  verronl  snuTcnua  par  des  Fraiii;aEi,  Ike  ' 

As  dependuul  on  the  accupaliim  of  the  river  MissiaiippT,  and  at  Ibe  same  time  re- 
■pecting  the  rights  of  Spain^  this^neral  description  of  theevtenlof  Ihe  country  noined 
Ixiulsiana  Ly  La  Salle  bimaelf,  could  not  have  been  made  more  complete  during^  the 
pHrioiL  tliaf  France  had  that  oectipation- 

The  eipedition  proposed  in  this  KCond  memoir  of  La  Salle  sailed  from  Uochelie, 
July  24»  Hift4-  f  JouterH  Journal  Hisloriqae.  p.  la  ;  Paria,  tht  naval  omcera 

did  not  act  cnrdially  with  La  Sj-lle^  and  the  entrance  of  the  rirer  into  the  gulf  could 
not  be  found.  The  veuels  were  earried  to  llie  coast  of  Texoa,  and  the'poiui  at  which  a 
landing  is  supposed  to  have  been  ellecteJ  was  in  Matui^rjrda  Bay.  Upun  ihe  def^arture 
of  the  naval  oOieer,  M.  de  Boaiijeu^orL  the  Mth  of  Maicb^  10S5,  a  fori  waa  built  la  pro- 
tect die  party  from  tlie  savages,  who  hod  already  killed  some  of  tiieir  number.  Another 
fort  was  aubaequeiiily  built,  lo  which  the  parly  removed,  |i»  October  Salle  left 
itith  some  companiung  in  order  lu  seek  the  Misssitippi,  and  did  not  reiurn  to  the  fort 
until  March,  I6SB.  In  April  he  again  lefl  for  this  purpose,  and  returned  to  tbe  fort 
in  Augiisl,  vrithuut  liaviug  succeeded.  These  expeditions  were  to  the  eaal.  Ht  made 
another  attempt  in  Jarinaryf  lGf^T»  dividing  his  party  as  before,  and  leaving  M.  Barbier 
in  camtuand  of  the  fort.  In  Ibis  jourrtey  he  was  shot^  on  the  20lh  of  March,  1037,  by  one 
of  bis  companions.  Some  of  his  parly,  among  the  uumber  Joulel,  the  writer  of  the 
narrative,  fuuud  their  way  In  Cojiada  [Joutel,  Journal  Histurique). 

The  Tale  of  the  men  left  by  La  Salle  at  the  fori  is  a  very  imporfaut  fact,  atid  i# 
neglected  by  Am tticaii  writers.  II  appears  tliat  tbe  Spauiarda  were  alarmed  at  (he 
eipedilioLi,  and  tooli  immcdiale  steps  to  check  it.  I^s  E^pa^mils  du  Nouveau 
Mexiqiie,  que  I'enlreprLse  de  La  Salle  avait  alarm^,  s^^laieul  d^j^  donn£  du  mouve- 
ment  pour  la  traverier.''  Hli^oirc  G^n^rale  des  Voyages,  voL  xiv,  p.  fiJJ ;  Paris,  1757 
— also,  Joutel,  p.  ^65.)  The  Spaniards  fell  In  with  some  of  the  French,  whom  tbey 
made  prisoncrrs,  and  the  seltlemeut — if,  from  ihe  lemporaiy  abject  for  which  it  was 
madej  it  can  be  so  calleil — wa4  bruken  up. 

Upon  this  espeditioD  of  La  SiUle,  and  not  upon  the  Beltlement  of  ttie  MlMiaflippi  by 
the  French.  The  alleged  title  of  France  to  Texas  rested  ( CgrrespouJence  of  Don  1^  Onia 
anJ  Mr-  Adams,  pataimy  Vet  it  is  clear  tlial  Spain  did  not  allow  the  occupation  of 
the  country  to  be  made.  Moreover,  bow  coidd  the  laJiding  E.  or  on  the  bauks  of  tbe 
Colorado  give  a  title  to  the  territory  to  the  Uio  Graude  f  The  inference  from  Ihe  fact 
tliallhe  .Spauiarda  had  previously  discovered  the  Hio  Grande,  and  were  therefore  entltlfid 
to  the  lerrilory  heiween  il  and  the  Miwiaainpi,  is  equally  compleTe.  But  in  1098  (he 
Presidio  of  Bexar  was  buih,  and  in  17Ui  llmt  of  (ioliad,  or  del  Eapiritu  Santo  (Cou- 
grensioriaL  Papers,  25th  Congress.  No-  JO,  p,  3),  thus  securing  (o  Spain  an  undisputed 
right  both  by  discovery  and  occupation  la  all  the  country  W.  of  the  Guadalonpe-  The 


Sji^iii^]]  Irde  eut  wiL"^  tn-i'ie  coin]t\ete  hy  the  iti'^iniri  inn  nf  T,-i  frtd,  Ihe  eslablah- 

Difiit  of  liir  r>«t  vn  the  Aileu,  giialiiig  iu  17  Lh,  uiiJ  tlie  oiuUiilimeul  of  tbe  tan 
of  Nacogdocbei  in  1733.  A  French  title  to  the  teciitar;  to  tbe  Rio  Onmdeoenr 
eiiated — nor  i(  then  a  wng1e  fact  to  finlain  it — setling  ande  mj  notice  of  tfaeaggiia- 
aion  iiiremied  by  \hc  sctth-nfnt  on  iht-  Mi^i4«T|>pi,  mhI  the  udrniuiona  re«fPcriTi^  Ihe 
Spauianb  made  bv  l*i  S.ilt*^  binuHll",  VrHi:ii  ^  Idlrr  nT  i^  Hjrfx?,  in  ITi.^aiid  od 
orrler  of  Biriiville,  the  jjiivernot  uf  New  <3rieaju,  in  1721,  it  yipeata  to  h»fe  besi 
thouglit  that  the  IsodiDg  of  la  Salle  in  HatagontB  Bay  gaye  to  France  a  titie  to  i 


■  H4MaB»,ii.l38J;but  tte  Pt«neb 
'  n4  in  the  oodittsiM 
I  itrt  tiirfil  !H  rrU'rWt- 

laliiiii  17S3^  tMOrelvdj 
Id  by  Buan^arte,  1 

WbeD  tbe  nircbaie  waa  ] 
ittj  of  ILonfiianB  to  be  "  Ibr  hi 
ain;  all  itawatRi — &t  HiHnnii  of 
oorlb-weitern  point  of  the  l^iVe  nf 
11  lately  lettled  between  ntra>  Bri- 
nce;  Auf.  1%  180:i.  v,,l.  ih.  ,'>19). 
Ik  eul  aide  of  tbe  MiuiKiippi  titer, 
be  great  chain  of  mountaijia  whidi 
«t  blling  into  Ibe  Atlantic  Ocean. 
^iSc  Ocenn  bflwcen  tlie  Ifrrilory  of 
Ibe  iiilier  (  Hi-iiPtj-  af  xhf  feileral 
ion  uf  the  limit!  of  LouiatanB  Dvar 

the  mouutaiiih      aftat  tM^itmrntOiin-iamni     Spain,  ia  MDMqiienataf  IbtwA 

of  very  inaccurate  atKl  unanllientic  documents  and  majia,  in  Ibe  treaty  maile  between  it 

and  llif  United  Stales  in  IR19,  which  fixed  (be  Sabine  River  as  part  of  the  weetera 
bunniljiry  of  flie  L'riiTed  Staler,  iiti<1  dectAre<l  ih^  exTronie  limit  of  Ihe  N.  of  Moiico 
to  be  a  line  rniiniii[^  N.  frpfin  the  sonn'**  of  Thf  Ark,iiisAy  to  Iht'  J2nd  p,Lral1e1,  and 
ltiei]('i'  tit  llji?  r.irilic-  (See  C'ciik^resjiioiial  PapetTv^  27lli  CL>Uf.-re!is.  1812,  cijiilaiiiTui;  the 
Siiri'ey  of  the  Him  .Subiiie,  kc.)  The  elli^ct  of  thus  exlfinilng  Ibis  liiie  to  the  Oregon 
tctrituty  is  well  known. 

The  SLS.  to  wliIuU  1  have  alluded,  and  from  irhich  mj  citations  are  mailc,  I  propuse 
to  print  Bt  a  future  dar.  T.  F. 


portion  of  Texas  (Corres] 
government  did  nut 
occupation  of  it  fiir  upvri 
meiit  itf  llie  indepi'Tidpiire  o 
III  I'Ui,  France ,  ivliicli  lii 
Ibe  counlty,  and  Ibe  next  rt 
for  eleven  millionr  of  dalb- 
Hr.  Jetfeison  certainly  n 
latuls  on  the  western  side 
cnurv — auil  termltiatiog  il 
tbe  Woods  to  the  nearest  r 
tain  and  the  United  Stales' 
Tlie  inircliBsein  ita  tamwi 
not  Iben  beEonging  to  tfaa 
diride  the  waters  miiBiitf 
and  fnim  the  said  ehiU 
Great  Ikiiain  on  tfat  oMf 
GovcnmienI;  Boelin,  iMf^ 


11. — Notts  on  the  Coast  Jteffion  of  the  Texan  Territory:  taken 
durittij  a  Visit  in  1842.    By  \Vm.  Bollaert.* 

General  Itrinar/is.— "Three  great  natural  divisions  are  generally 
recogniscil  in  the  geographical  forniatian  of  Texas— tlic  level, 
undulating,  and  mountainous.    To  this  is  sometimes  added  "  the 


*  Mr.  Rullaert*s  pi]ier  »us  accompanied  by  the  followliig  charts  and  alielchei  from 
surveys  by  Anietieaii  (V.  S.)  officers,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Soeiely's  archives,  but 
which  it  was  dmned  unnecessary  to  bare  engraved,  ai  Sir.  Arrowsmilh's  map  of 
Texas,  inihlislied  in  April,  1841,  will  enable  every  reader  to  follow  Mr.  Bollaert  in 

his  ^^XL'ur^'ioLS  : — 

1 .  Kkef-'li  iif  Ilje  J.iiiP  i>f  Cui'iT  nn  Ihe  (iriilf  of  Me\ieii,  frtim  llie  nmiitli  uf  (he  Hio 
Ciriuide  del  Ntprle  je  Ilalire,  on  the  S.E,  jiu^  of  the  Alissi^si  jijn,  laid  doii'n  a^jcording 
to  Ibe  observations  of  (^oninniiUire  Moore  and  (^ptaiii  Baylem. 

2.  .SVelch  1'lnn  of  Galveston  Iitland. 

.1.  CIi;iti  of  Ihe  Harbour  of  SI.  Luis,  surveyed  by  Captain  HInloii. 
I.  (  Iiaii  <if  the  muulh  of  the  Sjubuie,  liy  Major  Grahamr.  Caplaiii  IMIam.  and 
LieiLleiiant  l<er. 
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first  and  smallest  division,  consisting  of  the  low  and  level  tract  of 
land  contitruous  W  the  sea."  In  the  N.E.  ]K>rlion  of  the  republic. 

The  mountainous  region  appears  to  consist  of  limestone;  the 
undulating,  of  rock-sand  and  alluvial  deposits;  and  the  low  or 
level  lands  towards  the  coast,  of  alluvial  matters  entirely,  with  a 
sandy  sea- shore. 

The  long  and  narrow  islets  forming;  ihe  coast  appear  to  have 
been  bars  of  sand  and  alluvial  matters,  which  have  gradually  risen 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  kept  in  that  position  by  the  S  E. 
currents  and  banking  op  nature  of  the  action  of  the  tides,  aided 
bv  the  deposition  of  oyster  and  other  shells,  drift-wood,  and  sea- 
weed, with  the  pretty  constant  succession  of  S.E.  winds  b.anking 
up  the  sand  and  preventing  the  alluvial  depositions  brought  down 
by  the  rivers,  as  now  through  the  marine  lagoons,  from  escaping 
entirely  into  the  gulf. 

According  to  observations,  the  coast  of  Texas,  that  is,  its  islets 
and  bars,  are  encroaching  upon  the  sea,  more  particularly  towards 
the  delta  of  the  Mississippi:  thus  in  time  we  shall  have,  what 
Humboldt  regrets,  when  speaking  of  the  sands,  &c.,  as  "  miserably 
contracting  the  bed  of  the  Mexican  gulf;"  but  to  compensate  for 
this  we  shall  have  beautiful  prairies  offering  an  abode  for  animals 
and  then  for  man. 

The  "  S.E.  trade  winds,"  with  some  variation,  come  as  far  as 
Cape  St.  Antonio  (Cuba),  excepting  in  the  winter  months,  when 
the  ''  norte "  becomes  the  characteristic  wind,  blowing  a  gale 
occasionally,  but  not  of  lung  duration. 

For  the  greater  part  iif  the  year  a  continuance  of  S.E.  winds 
come  to  the  shores  of  Texas  with  such  variation  as  is  consequent 
upon  local  obstructions  ;  and  the  effect  produced  on  the  oceanic 
currents  is.  that  the  gulf  stream  acts  indirectly,  though  not 
directly,  on  the  Texan  shores. 

I  have  it  in  contemplation,  when  opportunities  offer,  to  examine 
minutely  into  this  subject,  and  investigate  the  exact  period  and 
duration  of  winds  on  the  coast,  the  velocity  of  the  Texan  rivers, 
the  effect  of  tides,  the  velocity  of  the  currents  over  the  bars  at 
different  perioils  of  the  year,  temperature  of  the  ocean  at  various 
depths.  &c.  &c. 

The  gulf  stream  commences  in  the  equatorial  regions,  passes 
the  West  Indies,  round  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Florida, 
into  the  Atlantic,  up  to  Newfoundland,  and  from  thence  across 
to  the  European  shores.  Independently  of  this,  there  are  other 
streams  or  currents  formed  by  local  circumstances — some  of  these 
affecting  the  coast  of  Texas.  It  is  a  generally  received  opinion 
that  a  continuance  of  wind  from  any  direction  forms  currents  at 
sea,  in  the  direction  such  wind  is  blowing.  As  hearing  upon  this 
view  I  may  mention  a  fact  connected  with  the  gulf  stream. 
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The  following  ia  ihe  cr>j>y  cf  a  paper  found  in  a  bottle  which 
was  piiked  up  on  the  golf  shore,  12  miles  to  ihe  BoulhwartI  and 
westward  of  ihe  mouth  of  Caney  Creek,  on  the  ioth  of  May 
lasl,  having  been  overboard  tUirieen  inonihs  and  one  day; — 
"24th  of  April,  1841.  latitude  10M3'  N.,  longitude  43°  53' W.. 
General  Palmer  Transport,  with  three  companies  of  the  3rd 
W.  I.  reg^iment  on  board,  frorei  Sierra  Leone,  bound  for  Jamaica. 
All  well ;  18  days  out ;  1929  miles  from  Jamaica  ibis  day.  This 
boulc  is  thrown  over  to  try  the  currents.  VVlioever  may  find  tl 
will  be  Eo  kind  as  to  publish  ihe  same  in  the  newspapers.  Long 
live  the  Queen." 

Tbe  distance  iravollod  was  3229  miles  =  248  miles  per  month, 
or  a  little  better  than  8  miles  per  day — ibai  is  assuming  the  botUe 
to  have  come  a  straight  course — hut  it  is  enough  lo  show  that  tbe 
currents  scl  westerly  towards  ihe  coast  of  Texas. 

The  gulf  stream  properly  su  called,  it  is  said,  does  not  come 
upoti  ihc  coasl  of  Texas ;  but  as  the  winds  during  the  greater  pari 
of  the  year  arc  from  S.  and  E.,  producing  cuiTenls  N.  and  W.. 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  these  currents  brought  the  bottle  in 
queslion  lo  the  Tesan  shores. 

The  currents  in-shore  will  vary  a  little  as  the  wind  may 
happen  lo  veer,  and  ibis  variation  will  be  comparatively  rapid, 
owing  to  the  shallowness  of  tbe  water. 

I  may  stale  here,  that  in  October,*  lf?37,  a  strong  gale  from 
E.N.E.  to  E.S.E  fdled  the  bavs  or  marine  lagoons  along  the 
coast.  'ITic  wind  chopped  round  to  N.  and  VV  ,  blew  violently 
from  that  quarter,  and  as  the  passes  or  ouUots  over  the  bars  were 
of  inconsiderable  dimensions,  the  inland  parls  of  ihe  coast  or  islets 
were  overflowed  with  the  waters  from  ihe  bays ;  and  at  Galveston 
island  to  tbe  depth  of  4  to  5  feet.  There  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  relative  to  ihe  average  height  of  Galveston  island  above 
the  sen,  but  it  is  considered  to  be  about  10  feet,  and  some  of  (he 
sand  bills  along  the  coast  may  be  20  feel,  f 

Tbe  rains  form  on  the  low  alluvial  lands  on  ibe  coast,  and  on 
the  islcls  which  fesloon  the  whole  sea-board,  large  ponds  or  fluvial 
lagiK>ns,  some  of  considerable  enlcnt;  and  these  lagoons  become 
the  abode  of  the  cayman  or  alligator,  and  generate  immense  nnm- 
bers  of  mosquitoes.  When  ibis  part  of  the  country  becomes 
Bellied,  canals  or  drains  will  be  cul  which  will  remove  sundry 
other  inconveniences  caused  by  these  marshv  lagoons. 

Maps  of  Ihe  Cuunlry  and  Charts  of  the  Coast. — By  examining 


*  4(ii  niid  5tli  of  October,  for  tevrral  day*  txfore,  the  weithn  wni  Ihiok  and  hfnvy, 
tlie  li'lea  were  high,  mid  cbbnd  leu  Ihui  they  rote. 

t  I  am  irilbrDiod  l>j  n  gsuttpm.in  who  faoi  trscened  every  put  of  ihc  iiUnd,  thu 
8  feel  »  about  IheBVcrage,  aiid  14  (itt  ihe  iiiciil-hilli,  and  tlial  apoilion  of  tbe  UIbihI  ii 
below  high-irMer  matk  -,  ipring  tid«  3^  (tet. 
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the  maps  and  charts  of  Texas  it  wiU  be  seea  that,  before  the  true 
lalilude  and  longitude  of  Galveston  was  given  a  short  time  since, 
to  be  in  29°  16'  37"  N..  94"  49'  41"  W.,  there  was  not  one  point 
correctly  laid  down.  Even  from  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  to 
Sabine  river  was  very  iQcorrccI,  and  much  of  that  line  still  re- 
mains so. 

The  best  coast  line  of  Tesas  was  that  given  by  the  map  of  the 
Land-office  in  1839,  which  placed  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande 
in  97°  St/,  but  by  recent  observations  made  by  Commodore 
Moore,  it  is  placed  in  97°  II'.  A  MS,  chart  has  just  fallen  into 
my  hands  by  a  Captain  B.,  who  places  the  Rio  Grande  in 
90°  5l',and  I  believe  Captain  B.'s  chart  is  about  lo  be  published 
by  Blunt,  of  New  York ;  and  I  am  also  informed  that  a  copy  of 
it  was  sent  to  Norie  in  London,  All  tbis  is  somewhat  contra- 
dictory ;  hut  for  the  present  I  am  inclined  lo  give  the  preference 
to  Commodore  Moore's  observations,  a  copy  of  which  1  sent  to 
the  Society  some  lime  since.  1  am  now  constructing  a  chart  upon 
the  faith  of  Commodore  Moore's  observations  and  the  observations 
of  others.  Captain  B.  is  considered  a  good  navigator  and  pilot, 
and  I  shall  remit  to  you  shortly  bis  observations,  &c.,  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi  along  and  olT  shore  to  Galveston,  when 
it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  laid  down  large  shoals,  sand-banks, 
&c.,  and  lines  of  soundings.  Thus  it  appears  to  me  that  no  map 
of  Texas  can  be  looked  upon  as  correct  until  the  coast  line  is 
accurately  laid  down. 

Commodore  Moore  has  worked  up  good  surveys  of  Galveston 
and  Matagorda  bays,  which  I  will  send  as  soon  as  I  gel  them. 
I  may  observe  here  that  every  four  or  five  years  the  shoals  and 
passes  over  the  bars  vary  considerably ;  such  as  at  "  Passo 
Caballo,"  the  principal  entrance  to  Matagorda  bav.  But  the 
pilots  all  ahmg  the  coast  are  intelligent  on  these  points,  and  by 
attention  to  the  "  lead"  on  approaching  the  coast  (which  is  not  a 
stormy  one),  no  accidents  ougbt  to  occur.  If  in  winter  a  vessel 
is  caught  by  a  "  norther,"  this  will  blow  her  off  shore.  And  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year  moderate  S.E.  winds  prevail,  but 
a  sharp  look-out  ought  to  be  kept  for  currents  (which  will  be  in 
the  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind),  and  should  care  not  be 
taken,  a  vessel  becalmed  near  the  land  might  drift  on  shore;  hut 
ere  this  could  Lake  place  a  vessel  could  come  to  anchor  at  any 
point  all  along  the  coast. 

The  sea  board  forms  a  pretty  straight  and  even  line,  owing  to 
ihe  equable  action  of  the  tides ;  but  is  on  the  o]iposite  side  made 
up  of  bayous  or  irregularities;  and  on  the  island  are  several 
Suvial  lagoons.  Leaving  the  town  of  Galveston,  and  along  the 
shore  some  15  miles,  the  "Three  trees'"  are  arrived  at,  which 
forms  a  good  landmark.    What  is  known  as  the  "  Three  trees  " 
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is  composed  of  a  clujnp  of  some  twenty  trees,  iben  a  sm&ll  gTore, 
anil  lastly  three  trees.  Galveston  island  is  covered  ivitli  pasturage 
&11  ilie  year  round,  affording  food  for  cattle  and  deer.* 

First  Voi/a'i«  akmt)  the  Coa»t  H'r-sticnrdin  March.  1842, — Tbe 
coasl  is  uninteresting,  being  so  tow  and  in-sbore,  particularly  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  bars;  breakers  may  be  generally  obsened ; 
care  must  be  taken  in  approaching  these  bars;  and,  as  I  have 
before  mentioned,  if  becalmed,  lo  lake  notice  of  the  in  draught 
nirrent;  there  have  been  vessels  lost  for  want  of  this  precaution. 
Went  ihrougli  the  Aransas  pass.  8  to  9  feet  water,  into  Ijay  of 
same  name.  Got  to  Live-oak  point.  The  bay  is  full  of  islels, 
sand' banks,  and  shoals;  can  o.nly  be  navigated  by  small  craft 
or  sleiinicrs  drawing  but  a  lew  feet  water,  escept  in  certiiiii  chan- 
nels where  the  water  is  deeper. 

About  Live-oak  point  there  is  considerable  depth  of  water; 
the  land  about  here  is  somewhat  sandy,  but  grows  Indian  cuin, 
and  tbe  water  from  tbe  wells  is  good.    Here  is  some  live 
(>ak  timber.    Fish  is  in  abundance,  and  plenty  of  pastur&;;e  for 
cat  lie. 

Sailed  up  to  Copano,  and  came  to  anchor  at  Black  point,  near 
to  vhicb  the  River  Aransas  comes  into  the  bay.  About  here 
the  land  is  loamy  and  coasl  higher.  Tbe  pasturages  are  very 
goiid,  being  of  musf|uit  grass,  and  forests  of  muscjuit  timber  (a 
sjiecicB  of  the  acacia),  The  southern  breeze  sweeping  over  the 
prairies  and  through  the  mustjuit  trees  (being  then  in  flowerj, 
fills  the  air  w  ith  swcel-smclling  perfume.  Here  is  abundance  of 
deer,  rabbits,  birds  of  all  sorts,  fine  fish  in  large  (|unoIiiieB,  as 
well  as  oysters,  crabs.  &c.  1  could  hartily  help  imagining  wbca 
■landing  on  this  primeval  land — not  a  dwelling  as  yet  to  be  seen — 
that  the  shores  of  these  bays  would  in  lime  be  cniwded  with 
babilniions:  that  these  waters  would  afford  the  easy  means  of 
conveyance  for  the  products  of  these  countries  to  other  lands,  and 
in  reliirn  import  from  other  realms.  All  was  now  so  still  and  iD 
BUch  quietude,  all  that  was  heard  was  the  rustling  of  the  breeze 
thniugh  the  trees,  or  the  butterfly  flapping  its  wings. 

I  returned  lo  Live-oak  point  and  accompanied  a  jiarty  to 
Corpus  Clirisli  in  a  small  sailing-boat.  Hunntng  down  Corpus 
Cbrisli  Imy,  to  the  right  is  seen  M'Gloin's  bluffs,  these  being 
comparatively  bigb  land  and  good  grazing  grounds. 

The  landing  at  Corpus  Cbrisli  (Messrs.  Kinney 'sand  Aubrey's 
RaiKho)  is  not  commodious,  when  it  blons  fiesb  on  shore,  A 
trifling  trade  bas  been  carrying  on  here  with  the  Mexicans  from 

•  &1B1C  Iwo  yearn  lince  lioriiij!  Tjr  walet  on  llie  Airi^'iiaii  princi|jle  wih  cunimrncrd, 
tnil  lin  water  wu  got.    Thp  itrjliiiii  Brit  guoe  llirou^li  wni  nud — Ibeii  MiiJ  an'l  luioi ; 
•niiir  <>0  fri'l  WM  Bltained.    Thf  »a(er  from  willt  on  llir  wlanri  a  ft*  fw)  dHp  onlj,  U 
brackiili.    Rain  VAlri  caught  in  largs  rafai  it  umU  for  drinking. 
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Matamorfts  on  Ihe  Rio  Granilc.  but  the  unsettled  stale  of  affairs 
bclween  the  two  countries  has  almost  put  a  slop  to  business. 
Ordinary  rise  of  tides  here  said  to  be  18  inches.  The  land  here 
is  high ;  there  are  a  few  trees,  good  pasturages,  and  moderately 
good  lands  lor  Indian  corn.  &c. 

At  Corpus  Christi  inlet  there  are  two  passes  or  channels ;  the 
northern  one  is  that  which  is  used  ;  it  is  sliort  and  narrow,  having 
4  to  5  feet  water. 

There  is  a  large  mud-flat  inside  the  Aransas  pnss.  It  is  said 
that  at  very  little  expense  and  no  difliculty,  the  channel  through 
it  might  be  widened  and  the  Corpus  Cliristi  bay  would  be  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  considerable  burthen ;  and  this  will  doubtless 
be  done  when  commercial  affairs  arc  of  sufficient  importance  in 
this  direction. 

Oyster-beds  are  in  abundance  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Live- 
oak  point ;  large  quantities  of  dead  oyster  and  other  shells  line 
the  shores  and  cuntrihute  to  the  formation  of  land ;  their  cal- 
careous nature  assists  in  strengthening  and  giving  body  to  the 
new  land  so  rapidly  coining  into  existence  all  along  these  coasts. 
I  visited  La  Mar,  which  is  opposite  to  Lis-e^iak  point ;  the  lands 
looked  good,  with  plenty  live  and  post  oak  limbers,  and  in  the 
prairies  numberless  pretty  wild  flowers.  I  should  think  the  lands 
about  here  are  good  for  grazing. 

After  touching  at  the  small  harbour  of  St.  Luis  I  returned  to 
Galveston.  I  may  mention  here  that  1  availed  myself  of  a  pas- 
sage on  hoard  of  an  armed  steamer  on  this  trip.  The  object  of 
her  cruise  was  to  intercept  some  Mexican  transports  reported  off 
the  Texan  coast,  to  reinforce  a  division  of  the  Mexican  army  who 
had  a  short  time  previously  crossed  the  Kio  Grande,  entering 
St,  Antonio  de  Bejar. 

2nd  Voj/aife  ahnif  the  Coast,  U'estirard — April. — Left  Gal- 
veston with  fine  S.E,  breezes.  Southerly  gales  soon  came  on, 
with  heavy  cloudy  weather.  Wind  chopped  round  to  N.,  with 
lightning  and  thunder,  and  a  considerable  diminution  in  the 
temperature  of  the  air.  Winds  variable,  but  inclining  towards 
the  W.  On  17lh,  strong  breezes  from  N.  and  N.W. ;  7  a.m. 
54°  of  air,  of  water  67°.  These  n<)rtherly  winds  are  very  late 
ibis  season,  but  the  cool  air  they  bring  braces  and  invigorates  the 
system, 

Fas»o  Caliallo. — The  repelition  of  "northers,"  or  more  pro- 
perly the  rush  of  waters  caused  by  them,  have  ivashed  away  ihe 
western  banks  of  the  pass  to  the  extent  of  400  yards  within  the 
last  throe  or  four  years. 

By  referring  to  Walliek's  survey,  p.  38,  vol.  i.,  Kennedy's 
Tesas,  what  is  placed  as  "  N.  breakers  "  extends  E,  and  E.N.E. 
(  a  mde  more  than  laid  down.    The  "  False  channel''  and  the 
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one  nest  to  it,  ciilleJ  "Swash  channel"  and  "  Pelican  Idand 
channel,"  arc  all  diminishing'.  The  passage,  or  bayou,  N.  of  the 
pilot  houses,  is  filled  up  as  well  as  others.  I  do  nut  think  it 
necessary  to  give  sailing  directions  here,  for  good  pilots  are  always 
in  attendance  :  but  1  may  remark  that  the  long  peninsula  which 
terminates  at  Decrows  point,  and  forming  a  barrier  a^jainst  the 
sea,  protecting  Matagorda  bay,  is  marked  in  an  old  Spanish  map 
as  a  chain  of  inlands. 

Inside  Decrow's  point  there  is  deep  water;  there  is  the  same 
over  to  Trcs  Patacios.  At  this  last  place  the  iron  brig  '•  Iron- 
sides," 260  tons,  took  in  a  full  cargo  of  cotton  this  season. 

In  running  up  for  the  town  of  Matagorda  even  small  craft 
must  lay  a  considerable  way  off  and  load  from  lighters. 

The  River  Colorado  (at  the  mouth  of  which  are  Selkirk's 
Islands)  brings  down  large  quantities  of  alluvial  matters,  which 
appear  to  be  forming  islets  and  shoals  in  a  line  across  to  the  penin- 
sula, comprising  Oog  island.  Hut  the  serious  obstruction  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Colorado  is  "  The  Raft."'  It  consists  of  delachefl 
masses  of  timber  with  portions  of  the  river  intervening;  the 
different  portions  of  the  raft,  if  united,  would  form  about  1 J  mile, 
•ome  of  which  is  floating  and  other  parts  sunken  and  difRcult  of 
removal.  In  ascending  the  main  channel  of  the  river  from  the 
landing  at  Malagoril.i.  very  little  difficulty  from  "  snags  "  or  other 
impediments  is  found  before  reaching  the  first  raft  in  the  middle 
branch,  a  distance  of  5J  miles.  Thence  1^  mile  to  the  head 
of  the  West  branch  the  obstructions  are  not  of  any  mngnilutie. 
Near  this  the  channel  is  closed  by  r)ne  raft  of  about  200  j'ards  in 
length,  and  is  nearly  clear  of  "snags"  for  a  further  distance  of 
2  miles.  The  espense  of  clearing  this  raft  is  estimated  at  about 
30,000  dollars.  The  citizens  of  Matagorda  and  selilers  on  the 
Ci)lorado  are  making  arrangements  to  commence  operations. 

The  town  of  Matagorda  is  pleasaiilly  situated  on  a  long  bluff. 
It  is  healthy;  the  prairies  round  about  have  good  pasturages,  the 
shores  of  the  hay  are  skirted  widi  groves,  the  banks  of  the  Colo- 
rado well  timbered,  and  the  laiiils  for  the  growth  of  cotton  are 
very  highly  spoken  of.    Game,  fish,  turtle,  Ac,  in  abundance. 

On  the  25th  a  very  heavy  thunder-storm  came  on  from  N.N.E. 
with  hail  and  rain,  cooling  the  air  very  considerably.  I  traversed 
the  prairips  towards  Caney  creek ;  they  were  c<ivered  with  pas- 
turages and  flowers.  Passed  Little  Boggy  {a  trifling  stream),  and 
thence  to  Big  Boggy  creek,  which  is  slightly  WKnled  :  here  hung 
on  the  trees  the  "  Spanish  moss  "  (TiUandsia  usneoldcs)  in  great 
abundance.  It  gives  a  melancholy  appearance  lo  the  wooils,  and 
is  said  lo  be  hurtful  to  the  trees.  This  moss  is  used  in  lieu  of 
horsehair  fur  mattrasses,  &c.  ft  is  prepared  hv  kei-ping  it  steeped 
in  water  fur  some  time,  when  it  loses  its  vegetable  juices,  becomes 
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black  and  rigid  and  fit  for  use  r  it  sells  for  about  2d.  to  3*/.  ]»er  Ih, 
Game  is  abundant  all  over  the  country.  Wolves  are  numerous, 
and  occasionall}'  a  panther  and  leopard  cat  is  seen.  Inthe  creeks 
some  alligators.  Snakes  of  all  sorts  are  to  be  met  with,  even  to 
the  copptT-hoad  mncrassin  and  rattli^-snake.  Much  has  been 
said  relative  to  antidotes  for  the  bite  of  these  venomous  reptiles. 
There  appears  to  be  a  respectably  attested  instance  of  dealU 
caused  in  three  hours  in  the  person  of  a  Mr.  Talbot  in  the  eastern 
comitry,  who  had  one  of  his  fingers  bitten.  No  antidote  is  here 
mentioned.  In  travelling  through  this  country  " snake  stories" 
and  their  antidotes  are  very  numerous.  Some  recommend  in- 
ternal and  external  applications  of  tobacco -juice,  others  gun- 
powder anil  vinegar  ;  even  "  hrniidi/  nwl  salt "  has  been  mentioned  : 
and  the  last  new  "  notion'"  is,  that  some  old  hunter  has  discovered 
a  "weed"  that  grows  in  great  abundance  wherever  venomous 
snakes  abound,  the  application  of  this  said  "weed"  internally 
and  CKternally  is  the  "  sovereign  remedy  !" 

The  wild  indigo-plant  is  said  to  grow  in  Texas,  but  as  yet  I 
have  not  seen  any  imhgo  prepared  from  it;  the  cactus  thrives 
here,  but  as  yet  no  cochineal  is  collected.  With  regard  to  objects 
of  natural  hislory,  a  Mr.  Smith  has  been  collecting  for  some  lime, 
principally  for  the  Earl  of  Derby.  A  Dr.  Weidcman  has  been 
attending  to  botanj»in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Antonio  de  Bejar;  and 
I  believe  that  a  Mr,  Drummood  has  returned  to  Europe  with  a 
considerable  Texan  Flora. 

I  visited  several  cotton  plantations  during  this  trip,  particularly 
those  on  Caney  creek  ;  the  lands  here  are  very  fine  for  cotton, 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  other  tropical  plants;  the  maize  or  Indian 
corn  grows  most  luxuriantly. 

During  the  summer  months  intermittent  fevers  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  "  Ixittoms  "  of  the  rivers  or  creeks  ;  but  the  planters 
and  their  families  may  avoid  this  fever  by  living  on  the  edge  of  the 
prairies  that  skirt  iliese  "  liottoms." 

On  this  trip  1  fell  in  with  some  Caranchuhuas  Indians  (or  Ko- 
ronks).  They  were  formerly  a  p)werful  tribe,  but  have  become 
dispersed  and  dwindled  away  since  the  while  man  came  into  their 
lands,  There  have  been  several  battles  belween  them  and  the 
i  ntruders.  The  first  of  any  importance  was  that  known  by  the  name 
of  the  "  battle  of  the  Three  Trees in  1819,  on  Galyeslon  island, 
belween  these  Indians  and  Lafitie,  the  pirate  of  the  gulf.  The 
Koronks  brought  ,300  warriors  inio  the  field,  Lafille  200  followers. 
The  Indians  lost  100  warriors;  Lafitte  had  eight  or  len  killed  and 
thirty  or  forty  wounded  There  was  another  sanguinary  battle 
between  tbem  and  the  first  settlers  at  .Matagorda  about  1827. 
The  greater  number  of  Koronks  rove  about  Corpus  Christi  and 
"ent  bays.    A  few  wander  aliout  Matagorda.    They  are  a 
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good-looking  race,  ralhcr  indolent,  employ  tlieinsclves  in  Ashing 
and  hunting:  thej  live  in  tents  made  of  skins ;  and  are  fiiood  shots 
with  bow  and  arrow.  To  preserve  themselves  from  the  bile  of 
the  mosquito  thej  anoint  themselves  with  an  unctuous  substance 
prepared  liy  themselves. 

The  following  statement  n'os  made  by  Isowacany,  the  principal 
chief  of  the  Comanche  nation,  when  on  a  visit  to  St.  Antonio  some 
few  years  since.  The  Comanches  claim  to  be  lineal  descendants  of 
the  subjecis  of  Montezuma  II.  The  chief  said  that  when  Cortex 
landed  in  Mexico,  he  found  the  country  torn  tn  pieces  by  internal 
factions,  and  was  enabled,  by  employing  the  disafTectcd  chiefs,  to 
raise  a  force  to  seize  upon  the  capital.  Those  chiefs  believed,  if 
they  could  destroy  the  power  of  Monlezuma,  ihey  could  easily  dis- 
patch the  Spaniards,  and  have  the  control  of  the  country  in  their 
own  hands.  But  loo  lale  they  ascertained  they  had  iiitroduceil  a 
harder  master,  and  that  uncondilional  servitude  was  all  they  had 
to  expect.  Many  bent  the  neck  to  the  conqueror  ;  but  some  pre- 
ferred exde  to  servitude,  and  set  out  on  a  pdgrimage  to  the  north, 
in  hopes  to  find  a  land  where  they  could  enjoy  their  ancient  insti- 
tutions in  peace.  They  travelled  fur  many  weeks,  and  at  last 
came  to  the  Great  River  of  the  North  (Rio  Grande),  where  they 
encamped,  and  sent  out  twenty  chosen  men  to  examine  the  adja- 
cent country.  They  crossed  the  Great  River;  anrl  ascended  one 
of  the  highest  peaks,  which  overlooked  the  adjoining  plain.  The 
prairie  was  covered  with  buffaloes,  deer,  and  antelopes;  and  they 
thought  they  had  reached  "  t/ie  hajipij  huntinff-ffromd,"  and  the 
word  Tekasl  7'f/ias!  Tchas!  burst  from  every  tongue.  It  was 
decided  that  this  country  should  be  their  future  home,  and  go  by 
the  name  apparently  furnished  by  the  ■'  Great  Spirit."  Tebas  is 
the  Comanche  name  for  the  residence  of  happy  spirits  in  the  next 
world.  Thus  the  Spaniards  from  Tehas  formed  Texas,  which 
means  the  ■'  happy  hunting-ground,''  or  the  Elysium  of  the 
Comanches. 

The  following  satirical  couplet  gives  the  etymology  of  the  name, 
as  at  present  received  in  the  Western  States  of  the  Union  : — 
"  When  every  other  land  rejects  us, 

Here  is  a  land  which  freely  (aA«  us  (Tcsbb)-" 

May^Otk.  Joarnei/from  Galveston  to  Matagorda. — About  fifteen 
miles  down  the  island  the  "  Three  Trees  "  are  passed,  and  fifteen 
miles  further  oa  the  S,  W,  end  of  the  island  is  attained.  The  road 
is  along  the  eca-shorc.  which  is  strewed  with  drift  wood,  here  and 
there  lumps  of  asphalium  and  small  rounded  masses  of  w-hil« 
pumice-stone.  At  the  S.W.  end  there  is  a  ferry  that  communi- 
cates with  the  island  of  St.  Luis.  Before  the  town  of  fit  I^uis 
there  is  deep  water,  the  bar  is  good  and  port  ef 

Prom  St.  Luis  to  Velascu  is  a  distnr 
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is  on  the  river  Brazos;  on  the  opposite  side  is  the  townof  Quinlana. 
Continuing  along  the  coast  for  9  miles  came  to  river  St,  Bernard ; 
liere  the  bar  is  bad.  and  no  preat  width  of  river.  About  here  for 
the  first  time  may  be  seen  a  small  pebble  or  so  and  a  little  alluvial 
soil  Oil  the  banks  of  ihe  river.  To  ihis  spot  from  Galveston  and 
further  on  all  is  sand,  very  few  shells,  large  quantities  of  drift- 
wood {collecting  for  ages)  forming  a  barrier  to  the  sand  blown  up 
by  iheS.E.  winds  from  the  shallow  shores,  which  sands  eslending 
gives  height  to  the  coasl.  and  moreover  encroaches  upon  the  gulf  of 
Mexico — this  is  assisted  by  marine  shells,  sea-weed,  and  such  plants 
as  first  grow  on  sea-shoies.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  beach 
the  land  gives  pretty  good  pasturage,  but  somewhat  tough;  but 
further  inland  the  grazing  for  cattle  is  gixnl.  When  the  alluvial 
deposits  are  in  any  quantity  the  pasturages  of  all  kinds  arc  in 
abundance — forming  the  prairies ;  and  along  the  margins  of  rivers 
and  creeks  the  limbered  lands  appear.  IJetween  the  rivers,  or 
from  one  stream  to  another,  where  the  land  may  be  low,  so  that 
moisture  from  the  rains  can  lodge,  timbers  likewise  are  in  abun- 
dance. 

From  the  San  Bernard  to  Caney  creek  (passing  Cedar  lake) 
is  H  miles.  Caney  creek  is  forded  through  the  breakers  off  its 
mouth.  I  may  observe  here  that,  excepting  the  large  Tesan 
rivers,  the  others  may  be  easily  forded  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  but  during  the  wet  season  they  are  deep  and  run 
rapidly. 

From  Caney  creek  to  the  town  of  Matagorda  (from  mata  a 
bush,  and  gorda  thick  or  stout)  by  the  prairie  is  about  twenty-five 
miles  (See  Observations  between  Matagorda  and  Caney,  p.  ). 

1  returned  to  Galveston  from  Matagorda  by  the  upper  part  of 
Caney  creek  (passing  cotton  plantations),  from  which  to  Cowan's 
ferry  on  the  San  Bernard  is  10  miles.  Three  or  four  more 
brought  us  to  the  town  of  Brazoria,  To  this  place  the  road  is 
through  woodlands,  shading  the  traveller  from  the  hot  sun's  rays. 
The  Brazos  river  at  Brazoria  is  deep,  and  the  banks  are  steep. 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  river  '20  feet  was  dug 
before  water  was  obtained,  and  in  excavating,  impressions  of  fisb 
found  in  the  strata.  From  Brazoria  to  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos 
there  are  many  cotton  plantations,  in  the  well-timhered  lands,  and 
on  their  margins  in  the  prairies,  and  these  prairies  go  down  to 
the  sea-coast. 

Voy<M/e  from  Galveston  to  the  Minsinsippi.  June. — From  Gal- 
veston to  the  Sabine  river  is  a  low  coast  with  a  few  houses  and  occa- 
sional clumps  of  trees.   Here  is  the  di\isional  line,  on  the  W.  bank 

be  river,  between  Texas  and  the  United  Slates.  The  forma- 
coast  from  the  Sabine  lo  the  Mississippi  will  be  bcller 
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seen  by  reference  to  ihe  new  chart  1  am  preparing  than  any  de- 
scription I  can  at  present  give. 

]  may  state  that  from  the  Sabine  to  Ship  or  Lnst  ishmd, 
Barralaria  Bay  (the  first  rendezvous  of  Lnfitte  the  pirate)  anil  on 
to  the  Mississippi  the  shores  are  lower  than  the  Texan,  ram |)osed 
of  mud  and  sand  islets,  covered  with  (hift-wiwd .  The  shores 
are  full  of  shoals  rapidly  increasing,  which  will  in  time  become 
islets  festooning  the  coast,  and  ultimately  firm  land.  Came 
to  anchor  with  lighthouse  of  the  S.W.  pass  of  the  Mississippi 
2  miles  to  the  N.E.,  within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  uf  the 
shore,  and  in  2  fntiiontsj're.th  imter.  Fresh  water  extends  much 
farther  off  the  land.  The  shores  of  the  innumerable  islets  are 
slippery  and  muddy ;  no  rock,  stone,  nor  even  a  pebhlc  to  be  seen. 
When  this  alluvion  becomes  dry.  it  indurates  slightly:  it  is  of  fi 
light  brownish  colour.  On  it  reposes  large  quantities  of  drift- 
wood of  all  dimensions  from  the  fragile  branch  to  trunks  of  trees 
of  giant  growth.  The  decomposition  of  this  dril't-wood  is  very 
rapid  under  the  blistering  summer  sun  of  these  regions  and  copious 
rainsj  forming  in  lime  soil  for  the  reception  of  vegetation  and 
abode  of  man.  The  Trrcdo  nuvalis  is  actively  at  work  amongst 
the  drift-wiKid,  reducing  speedily  into  very  friable  stuff  immense 
trees,  breaking  by  the  mere  impression  of  the  foot.  The  plants 
are  few,  with  the  exception  of  the  samphire,  which  is  in  great 
abundance,  luxuriating  in  its  almost  solitary  iK>sition.  A  tough 
grass  makes  its  appearance,  and  a  very  few  other  plants.  Alli- 
gators and  sharks  revel  in  these  waters,  and  the  myriads  of  mos- 
quitoes of  several  species  (the  GaUvy-nipjifTs  to  wit)  anything  but 
pleasant.  Sea-birds  did  not  appear  at  this  time  of  the  year  in 
any  number  ;  the  sea  and  river  are  filled  with  fish. 

Entered  the  S.W.  pass  and  cruized  round  to  the  Balize.  This 
spot  is  the  residence  of  the  pilots,  who  have  formed  themselves 
into  an  association.  The  Balize  is  an  eternal  swamj),  indeed  ere  a 
residence  can  be  erected,  earthy  matter  must  be  brought  from  some 
other  locality.  The  only  hunting  is  that  of  alligators.  Visiting 
the  New  World  by  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  gives  one  but  a 
melancholy  idea  of  these  vast  countries ;  yet  there  is  one  thing 
that  forcibly  strikes  the  traveller — the  mighty  Father  of  Rivers. 

Some  35  miles  up  this  majestic  stream  Fort  Jackson  is  seen 
on  the  left ;  it  is  of  large  dimensions,  built  of  brick  in  a  s^vamp, 
and  in  no  very  picturesque  situation ;  it  is  out  of  repair  :  during 
the  last  o.\ritement  resulting  from  Canadian  affairs  between  the 
United  Stales  and  England  some  repairs  were  commenced,  but 
soon  discontiuued.  Ou  ihe  other  side  of  the  river  stood  the  Spanish 
Fort  of  San  Felipe. 

Snags  or  points  of  trees  sticking  upright  or  slanting  in  the  river 


lugs."  Tile  crews,  having  nothing  lo  do,  amuse  tliemselves  shooling 
alligators.  The  shores  of  the  river  arc  low,  covered  with  rushes 
and  cane-hrakcs,  and  lined  with  drift-wood,  whidi  with  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  earthy  mntler  brought  down  forms  new  lands 
rapidly,  particularly  at  the  mouths  of  the  river, 

I  went  up  the  Mississippi  on  board  of  a  steam-tug,  We  had 
two  large  vessels  lashed  one  on  either  side,  their  cargoes  being  of 
ice  from  Boston.  Some  fifty  vessels  of  ice,  averaging  300  tons 
each,  arrive  at  the  "  Crescent  City  "  annually,  selling  on  an  aver- 
age at  two  cents  per  lb.  ;  this  will  give  alwui  C7ii,000  dollars. 
The  ice  may  cost  less  than  one  cent  in  Boston,  and  people  con- 
cerned in  this  trade  call  it  a  good  or  bad  "  harvest  "  of  ice.  I 
remained  a  short  lime  in  New  Orleans,  and  then  returned  to 
Galveston.  The  author  of '  Cyril  Thornton,'  Caplain  Hamilton, 
when  speaking,  in  his  '  Men  and  Manners  in  America,"  of  the 
Mississippi  and  its  delta,  amongst  other  remarks  observes  : — "  It 
wi>uld  be  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  by  words  of  the  effects 
which  this  most  dismal  scene  produces  on  the  mind,  heart,  and 
imagination  of  the  spectator.  It  seems  as  if  the  process  of  cre- 
ation was  incomplete,  and  the  earth  yet  undivided  from  the  waters, 
for  he  beholds  only  an  indeterminate  mass  which  admits  of  being 
absolutely  assigned  to  neither  element.  He  feels  that  he  has 
forsaken  the  regions  of  the  habitable.  Above,  beneath,  around 
there  is  nothing  to  excite  his  sympathies,  and  probably  for  the 
first  lime  in  his  life  he  becomes  conscious  of  the  full  sublimity  of 
desolation."  For  this  Iriji  I  am  imlcblcd  to  some  friends  who 
kindly  ofiered  me  a  passage  with  them  in  the  Texan  privateer 
Frolic  of  sixteen  tons,  and  I  may  slate  that  we  took  a  Mexican 
vessel  of  100  tons  some  25  miles  off  the  Mississippi. 

Jouniey  to  the  Eastern  Country.  June. — According  lo  the  ordi- 
nary charts  it  would  appear  that  the  course  to  Houston  was  to 
the  N.  of  Pelican  island ;  but  the  one  generally  pursued  is  to  the  S. 
of  that  island,  avoiding  certain  shoals,  froni  8  to  12  feet  water,  up 
to  Red  Fish  Bar.  This  bar  is  part  of  a  chain  of  islets  extending 
from  Edward's  Point  to  Porter  Point.  From  Galveston  to  Red 
Fish  Bar  about  18  miles.  To  Cloffer's  Bar  18  miles,  with4J  to 
5  feet  water  over  its  bar,  which  after  crossing,  the  mouth  of  Buf- 
falo Bayou  is  entered,  and  on  its  shores  deposits  of  shell  are  to  be 
seen.  There  is  but  little  current  down  the  bayou,  which  is  very 
deep  and  winding.  The  shores  or  "bottom  "for  some  distance 
inland  arc  thickly  wooded  with  pine  in  a  sandy  soil ;  there  arc 
other  trees,  but  the  stately  magnolia  with  its  large  while  and 
powerfully  odorous  flower  may  be  distinguished.  The  San  Jacinto 
falls  into  the  bayou ;  at  its  mouth  is  situated  Lynchburg. 
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head;  the  lands  are  somewhal  sandy,  with  loam  orcasioDalW- 
HouBlon,  for  the  time  being,  is  the  seal  of  government ;  General 
Houston,  the  president,  considering  it  more  centrical  for  the 
settled  districla  than  Austin.  Houston  is  well  adnpted  for  tntde, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  so  healthy  as  Galveston,  owing  to  its 
vicinily  to  ibe  timbered  lands  and  sluggish  bajou:  there  is  no 
want  of  fresh  breezes,  but  they  are  not  so  invigorating  as  those 
directly  from  the  sea. 

In  this  vicinity,  and  indeed  in  nearly  all  the  low  lands  and 
Imttoms  of  rivers,  I  do  not  think  that  the  white  man  can  be 
employed  in  the  growing  and  picking  of  cotton,  and  thus  it  is 
to  the  negro  we  must  look  for  this  sort  of  labour.  Farms  or 
grazing  establishments  may  be  set  on  foot  here  by  the  European 
emigrant ;  but  Eastern  and  Western  Texas  arc  the  lands  for  the 
foreign  setller — either  for  stock-raising  or  farming — thus  leaving 
the  low  coast-lands  to  the  cotton-planters  and  their  negroes. 

Jttiw^fh. — I  travelled  S()me30miles  along  the  road  from  Hous- 
ton to  Bra^toria,  to  tbc  plantntion  of  Colonel  Austin  at  Oyster 
Creek.  Cotton  and  com  looked  well,  although  it  was  very  dry 
weather.  The  prairies  are  here  of  a  sandy  nature,  almost  parched 
up,  and  at  this  moment  the  creeks  have  no  water  in  them.  The 
Bayou  ought  to  be  marked  on  Arrowsiuilh's  map  Ftuts.  Deer 
was  plentiful,  bounding  about  (he  prairie,  and  often  seen  mixed 
with  tbe  horses  and  cattle.  Travelling  during  the  day  a  warm, 
but  the  roads  or  tracks  are  good,  so  that  a  covered  gig  may  be 
used, 

At  Houston  I  saw  a  rich  specimen  of  gold  ore  from  the  riwr 
Llamas,  above  the  town  of  Austin — particles  of  the  precious  metal 
embedded  in  quarlz,  A  company  is  about  to  commence  ope- 
rations. I  may  mention  here  that  some  rich  silver  ore  has  been 
discovered  on  the  river  Guadalupe,  above  the  town  of  tieguin. 
From  what  t  have  already  seen  and  heard  1  think  I  may  fearlessly 
assert  that  when  mining  i n  vest i gal  ions  shall  be  carried  on,  Texas 
will  not  be  behindhand  in  showing  forth  mineral  riches. 

My  nest  excursion  was  from  Houston  eastwards  to  Swartwout 
on  the  Trinity  river.  About  two  miles  from  Houston  a  creek  is 
passed  :  In  wet  weather  or  after  rains  it  is  very  deep,  and  travellers 
have  to  swim  their  horses  across.  1 1  is  said  that  there  are  medicinal 
springs  here.  From  the  creek  for  two  or  three  miles  the  sides  of 
the  road  are  thickly  wooded,  principally  with  pine,  The  road 
runtinues  over  prairies  with  an  occasional  clump  of  trees  to 
Cypress  Bayou,  18  miles.  Here  there  is  water  all  the  year. 
Cypress  Bnjou  is  wrongly  laid  down — the  district  surveyor  tells 
mc  that  it  runs  ioto  Spring  Creek  above  its  junction  with  the 
San  Jacinto  river. 

On  tbe  prairie  at  a  farm,  to  which  wc  came  before  arriving  at 
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Spring  Creek,  the  well  is  nearly  40  feet  deep.  Com  (mai7c)  and 
vegetables  looked  well,  stock  fat,  and  poultry  in  great  abundance. 
The  prairies  about  here  are  somewhat  mlling,  composed  of  a 
dark  soil  mixed  with  sand,  with  here  and  there  a  few  trees,  but 
all  around  in  the  horizon  timbered  lands  are  seen  upon  the  creeks 
and  rivers,  or,  as  termed  in  this  country,  the  '■  bottoms." 

After  passing  Spring  Creek,  slightly  undulating  lands  are 
entered,  covered  with  stately  pines;  the  soil  is  very  sandy,  with 
here  and  there  a  settlement  of  log-houses.  Sometimes  may  be 
seen  in  these  pine-forests  small  patches  of  prairie,  looking  some- 
thing like  the  park-lands  in  England.  The  settlements  in  this 
section  raise  corn  (maizej,  stock,  vegetables,  and  a  little  tobacco. 

From  the  town  of  Montgomery  to  the  River  San  Jacinto  is  10 
miles.  No  water  in  Atkins  or  Sandy  Creeks,  but  a  small  clear 
stream  in  that  of  San  Jacinto.  Two  miles  further  is  Little  San 
Jacinto  River  (dry).  Four  more  miles  brought  us  to  Lindley's 
settlement.  Here  is  a  short  cut  lo  Swartwout,  by  a  path  E.  of 
the  main  road.  From  Montgomery  to  ibis  is  well  wooded,  many 
farming  locations,  and  pretty  patches  of  prairie,  and  although  it  is 
now  summer  all  looks  green.  There  are  still  pine-lands,  rock- 
sand,  and  somewhat  of  a  broken  character;  the  gullies  or  creeks 
dry.  Leaving  Linilley's  farm,  and  passing  many  others,  came  to 
Winter's  settlement,  through  a  continuous  forest,  principally  of 
pine  and  cane-brakes.  In  travelling  in  this  part  of  the  country 
the  farm-houses  are  the  inns.  For  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast, 
with  horses'  keep,  1  to  1^  dollar.  The  traveller  approaches 
the  farm-house,  the  dogs  commence  barking,  but  at  the  host's 
command  they  retire  with  smothered  growls. 

Traveller. — Good  day,  sir  or  madam. 

Farmer. — Good  day  (with  a  slight  nod). 

Traveller. — Can  we  rest  here? 

Farmer. —  I  erpect  you  can. 

For  the  lirst  lew  minutes  there  is  a  general  shyness  ;  this  soon 
wears  off,  and  then  all  is  right. 

From  Winter's  settlement,  travelling  through  cane-brakes  and 
thick  woods  by  a  mere  trail  and  the  "  blazes''  or  notches  on  trees 
t*)  show  the  way,  some  10  miles,  we  came  lo  a  rivulet  laid  down  as 
"  Big  Creek."  It  is  a  fork  of  the  last  branch  of  the  San  Jacinto,* 
Ten  miles  more  came  to  11  ubert's  settlement,  through  cane- 
brakes  (these  cane-brakes  make  good  cotton  lands),  woods  of  live 
and  post  oak,  hlark-jack,  and  magnolia.  At  Hubert's  the  country 
is  elevated,  and  from  the  heights  the  landscape  is  very  interesting, 
liwking  from  N.  to  S.  Eight  miles  further  on  Swartwout  is 
reached :  this  town  stands  on  Trinity  River.    This  part  of  the 


According  to  Arrowimitb,  an  aCBueiil  of  (he  Tiinit;  Rivet. — Ed. 
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conntr;  is  oompuatiTely  well  settled  with  plantaticms  and  fanna : 
the  produce  is  generally  sent  down  tbe  river  to  Galreaton ;  bat, 
unfortonatelj,  Uiis  stream  cannot  be  dcpmded  apon  all  the  year 

round. 

I  returned  to  Galveston  by  nearly  tbe  tame  route  I  had  come ; 
there  bad  been  a  few  days'  heavy  rain,  filling'  some  of  the  creeks 
with  water ;  thus  it  was  requisite  to  swim  some  of  them. 

PopuJatim  of  Texas. — llie  jpopulation  of  Texas  has  been  very 
varioiuly  stated,  some  authoritiei  placing  it  at  "  200,000  Anglo- 
American  population,"  others  as  low  as  55,000  souls.  I  offer  the 
following  in  round  numbers : — 

White  population     ....  60,000 

Indians  80,000 

Negroes  12,000 

Total  popuUtion  of  Texas   .    .  153,000 


Temperatures,  Galveston. 


Sam. 

Nomi 

9p.n. 

July  1. 

18 

□ 

64 

O 

80 

During  morning,  slight  norther. 

22. 

84 

86 

82 

24. 

78 

83 

82 

Bain  and  cloudy. 

26. 

82 

87 

83 

29. 

83 

87 

83 

August  1. 

82 

85 

81 

Morning,  squalls  from  S.  and  E. 

2. 

14 

82 

78 

Strong  weezes  from  N.E. 

3. 

75 

82 

77 

Ditto. 

4. 

75 

11. 

84 

80 

82 

12. 

85 

77 

81 

Storm  from  SS.W.  at  noon. 

18. 

79 

82 

80 

22. 

76 

82 

78 

Rains. 

23. 

78 

82 

79 

Ditto. 

24. 

78 

82 

79 

Ditto. 

25. 

80 

83 

82 

Ditto,  storm. 

26, 

76 

77 

80 

Ditto. 

27. 

80 

85 

82 

In  the  Hun,  at  noon,  108°. 

28. 

76 

84 

82 

Heavy  rains. 

29. 

82 

85 

82 

Fine  and  calm. 

30. 

82 

86 

82 

Heavy  rains  and  calm. 

31. 

81 

86 

84 

Calm  and  sultry. 

September  1. 

82 

86 

84 

Rain  in  morning,  light  S.W.  aira. 

2. 

78 

The  thermometer  used  for  these  observations  was  placed  in  a 
large  drawing-room,  with  all  the  windows  and  doors  open,  but  nut 
affected  by  radtaUon  from  tbe  street. 
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Dollm  Ccnii. 

It  &ppean  that  the  exports  since  the  1  Mb  January 

latt  to  the  Slst  July  amount  to  215,861  59 

Imports  from  the  2Dd  February  up  to  the  same  time 
amount  to  201,'U7  91 


LeaviDg  a  difierence  of   .    .    .     14,403  6b 

in  faTOor  of  the  exportatims,  sayiiig  nothing  of  the  half  month  of 
exporta  in  January.  It  may  also  be  obaerred,  that  a  conuderable 
ammint  of  the  importationB  connat  in  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
£ze  brought  in  by  emigrants,  which  aod  so  much  to  the  wealth 

of  the  country. 

The  exports  from  Galveston  have  principally  been  cotton, 
buffalo-hides,  ox-hides,  buffalo-ropes,  deer -skins,  ataves,  moss,  and 
sundries. 

From  Matagorda,  about  3000  bales  of  cotton,  and  a  few  hides 
and  skins. 

From  Red  River  the  quantity  of  cotton,  &C„  eiported  nnknown. 
But  tbe  duties  on  imports  over  Red  River,  from  the  Ist  February 
to  the  30tb  June,  is  5984  dollars,  92  cents. 

From  Velaaco  and  other  points  I  have  no  data  yet. 

I  give  the  foUowii^  nith  some  diffidence,  but  it  is  die  nearest 
the  truth  I  am  at  present  able  to  <^r.  It  is  said  there  are 
1 2,000  negroes  in  Texas,  men,  women,  and  duldren. 

Now  last  year  50,000  bales  of  cotton  were  exported ;  this,  at 
7  bales  each  workii^  hand,  will  |^ve  7143  negroes  employed  in 
field  labour  ;  the  balance,  or  5857  negroes,  must  be  considered  as 
old  men,  women,  and  children,  domestic  servants,  workmen,  and 


labourers. 

Negroes  hired  1,300 

Per  annum   100  dollan. 

120,000  „ 

Negroes  hired  1,900 

Keep  of  negroes  p«  annum      ...        12  „ 

14,400  „ 
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Nnraes  5.493 

Keep   12  dolkn. 


70,315  „ 

Keep   14,400  „ 

Hire   120.000  „ 


304,716  „ 

Interert  on  ntgroea  at  400  dolloTs  «adi  385,000  „ 
Intemt  on  capital,  aay  of  2,000,000 

dollft^   200,000  „ 


689,716  „ 


Bale*  of  cotton 
Per  bale 


250,000 
1,500,00 


1,100,000  „ 

Hire  and  keep  of  negroea,  and 
ptantera'  own  negroes    .    .    .       204,000  „ 


1,496,000  „ 
689,716  „ 


Remaining  lo  the  planter,  to  pay  for 
clothing  fur  his  negroes  (some  few 
have  overseers)  and  the  planter's 
own  expenses   806,294 


It  is  supposed  that  Texas  will  export  some  80,000  bales  of 
cotton  next  yeax ;  bat  cotton -growing  is  not  so  profitable  an  occu- 
pation as  formerly,  the  prices  being  so  low  in  Europe  just  now. 

At  pnge  39'2  of  Mr,  Maillard's  work  on  Texas,  he  gives  a  list 
of  assessed  taxes.  It  is  true  that  a  bill  regulating-  the  taxes  did 
pass  the  Congress  in  1833,  but  it  was  found  injudicious  to  force 
it,  and  was  not  carried  into  effect.  The  list  of  taxes  found  its  way 
into  the  public  prints  in  America  and  Europe,  and,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  was  looked  upon  as  a  most  extraordinary  production. 
There  are  some  thirty  items,  out  of  these  I  will  mention  those  that 
were  and  are  paid. 

DoUai*.  Cent*. 

License  for  wholesale  mercantile  establishments   .    .    .    100  0 

agents  or  brokers  100  0 

 Uvem>keepers  100  0 

■  '  race-«>une      ,    ,  100  0 


50,000 
35 


of  Ote  Texan  Territory. 


2^3 


124 

6i 


Dalian.  Cent  ■ 

HofBes,  valued  at  about  30  datlors,  then  at  the  rate  of 

of  I  per  cent,  per  ann,  =   0  2 

Real  estate,  dwelling-house  and  warehouses,  carriages. 
Sic,  rate  of     of  1  per  cent,  per  a.  .     .  . 

Gold  watch,  per  a  ,   0 

Silver  watch,  per  a   0 

This  is  about  the  estent  of  assessed  taxes  charged,  but  I  doubt 
very  much  if  they  are  all  paid. 

Since  February  last  the  tariff  of  duties  has  been  increased,  but 
valuations  are  moderate. 

Saida  Fe  Expedition. — This  unfortunate  expedition  left  Austin 
June  ISlh,  1841,  being  composed  of  a  military  force,  traders, 
and  others,  amounting  in  all  to  about  300  persons. 

Mr,  Falconer,  who  accom])anied  this  expedition,  is  now  on  his 
way  home  to  England,  and  will  doubUess  give  an  account  to  the 
Society  of  his  observations.  Mr.  Kendall,  of  New  Orleans,  is 
now  publishing,  in  the  'Ficaynne'  newspaper  of  that  city,  a 
series  of  letters  on  the  subject,  of  which,  when  completed,  I  will 
forward  a  copy  to  the  Society.  I  believe  that  Dr.  Branham,  Mr. 
Bonnell,  and  Mr.  Hunt,  likewise  of  the  expedition,  will  shortly 
publish  iheir  account,  with  a  track  nf  their  course,  &c. 

[Mr.  BoUaert  had  inserted  at  this  place  an  outline  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  eKj)edition,  which  Mr.  Falconer's  more  detailed 
account  has  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  insert  here.] 

I  am  informed  that  the  journey  from  San  Antonio  de  Bejar,  in 
Texas,  to  Santa  V6,  straight  across  the  country,  has  been  done 
within  15  days  on  horseback;  but  at  any  lime  it  would  not  be 
judicious  to  perform  the  journey,  on  account  of  the  Indians,  unless 
with  a  strong  party. 

Eartlu]uake  mi  Galveston  Island. — Two  slight  shocks  of  an 
earihrjuake  are  said  to  have  been  felt  at  2  a.m.  on  the  22nd  of 
August;  and  at  6  P.M.,  on  the  25th,  one  slight  shock.  These 
shocks  were  so  slight  that  but  few  persons  noticed  them. 

Positions  from  a  Survey  of  the  Coast  of  Texas  by  Commodore 

Moore. 


Padre  Island  trends  N-  i  E.  due  38  miles, 
and  then  N.  i  W.  due  53  miles  to  N.  end 
in  Corpus  Ciiristi  Inlet,  which  has  4  feet 

water  on  its  bar  

S.W.  end  Mustang  Island     f  Aransss,  or 
N.E,    „  „  i  Coparo  Inlet, 

S.W.    ,.    St.  Joseph's  Island  I  8  feet  water. 


Latitude. 

°       1  V 

0     1  n 

25  56  00 

97  11  30 

26  06  00 

97  12  00 

27  36  50 

97  16  05 

27  37  20 

97  16  00 

27  49  15 

97  03  54 

27  53  00 

97  03  24 
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N.E. 
S.W. 


•>     I  II 

2B  05  00 
28  05  56 

28  19  24 

28  24  00 

28  3S  00 
28  51  00 

28  59  00 

29  02  00 
29  IS  50 
29  39  48 


LAngitndn. 
»      '  W 

96  51  44 

96  51  00 

90  22  OS 

96  20  OO 

95  57  00 
95  49  00 
95  33  00 
95  22  00 
94  48  30 
93  53  1& 


(EBpiritu  Sun  to 
Matagc/dahlandj  3  i,,. 

N.E.    „  „  or  W.  point  of 

Passo  Cahnllo  

Dccrow's  Point,  E.  entrniice  of  Pbsbo  Caballu, 

ill  1 1  feet  water  

Mourh  of  Caney  Creek  

„      Snn  Bernard  River  

BrazoB  River  (Velasco)  

S.W.  end  Galveston  Island  (San  Luie) .  .  . 
N.E.    „  „  (GalveBton)*  .  . 

Sabine  River,  W,  aide  of  entrance  t  .... 

The  entire  coast  from  the  Brazos  di  Santiago  is  clear,  and  can 
be  npproachcd  with  safety  to  within  miles,  except  st  llie 
entrances,  where  ibc  breakers  always  show.  From  Galveston  lo 
the  Sabine  the  coast  ie  clear  for  10  miles,  and  can  be  approachni 
within  two  (2)  in  Z\  fathoms  water;  from  thence  to  the  Sabine 
the  land  is  very  low.  and  you  will  not  have  more  than  3  fathoms. 
b  miles  fri>m  land  there  is  a  shoal,  commencing  E.N.E.  '2'2  miles 
from  the  buoy  on  Galveston  Island,  and  running'  nearly  due  E.  lor 
30  miles,  having  on  it,  in  places,  17  feet  water,  and  there  are  G  at 
7  fathoms  in  shore  of  it. 

The  buoy  on  Galveston  bar  E.  by  S-  from  the  N.E.  end  of  the 
island,  distant  3  miles.  It  is  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  bar.  in  13 
feet  water,  and  100  yards  to  the  E.  of  S.,  or  between  E.  and  S. 
you  will  have  4  fathoms  water. 

The  bar  and  shoal  run  from  the  buoy  S.W.  by  S.,  to  a  point 
from  which  the  first  house  on  the  sea-beach  bears  N.W,  by  X., 
and  to  the  N.  of  the  buoy  the  shore  is  plain.  The  best  anchorage 
is  to  get  the  beacons  on  the  N.K.  end  of  the  island  in  a  line,  nnd 
run  in  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  buoy  on  the  bar,  where  you  will 
find  5  fathoms  water. 

Off  Passo  Cahallo,  the  bar  is  S.  by  E.  from  E.  of  Mal^onln 
Island,  distant  3  miles;  from  thence  it  runs  due  VV.  to  the  Island, 
and  N'.  by  E.  ^  E.  to  the  peninsula  forming  Matagorda  Bay. 
There  are  two  beacons  here,  but  not  placed  right. 

Commodore  Moore's  chart  of  the  const,  ami  surveys  of  Gal- 
veston. Malagorda.  and  other  bays,  will,  I  hope,  soon  be  pub- 
lished, and  will  ho  forwarded  to  the  Society. 

"  Mr.SimpUm  make,  the  E.  end  of  Dip  iilond  iu  'iVf  111' 37"  Ut.,  !W°  49*  II"  Iokr. 
f  8w  Lw  mid  Pillnn'ii  Survey.    Thpy  mnko  ihc  '■  Mound '■  in  V3   41'  37"  Im,. 
93°  60'  1 1"  lonK. 
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111. — The  Coantri/  Iftween  Liverpool  Plains  and  Moreton  Bay, 
in  New  Soiitli  li'ales.  Extracts  from  two  Letters  from  Com- 
mander H.  G.  Hamilton,  R.N.,  to  W,  R,  Hamilton,  Esq. 

Cotlaoy,  March  4,  1843. 
I  MENTIONED  in  my  last  that  Henry  Denison  and  myself  were 
going  to  the  northward  in  search  of  a  new  cattle  slation.  We 
returned  last  night  after  an  absence  of  nine  weeks,  and  a  ride  of 
1250  miles.  VVe  enjoyed  it  extremely,  at  least  during  the  fine 
weather.  After  searching  in  several  directions,  we  were  lucky 
enough  to  find  a  good  run  on  the  Richmond  River  close  to  water- 
carriage.  The  Richmond  is  marked  in  Arrowsmilh's  map,  though 
not  quite  correctly ;  it  fulls  into  the  sea  about  50  or  00  miles 
S.  of  Moreton  Bay,  and  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  about  70  miles 
from  its  mouth :  our  station  is  just  at  the  head  of  the  navigable 
part  of  the  river,  on  the  S.  side,  aljout  30  miles  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  coast,  and  takes  in  nearly  "20  miles  of  river  frontage. 
The  whole  of  the  country  between  Liverpool  Plains  and  our 
new  station  is  .at  present  nearly  a  blank  in  the  maps;  but  !t 
includes  some  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  colony,  and  I  shall  soon 
send  you  a  map  of  it,  for  though  I  had  no  other  instrument  with 
me  than  a  small  pocket -com pass,  I  was  able  to  gel  a  good  deal  of 
information  from  the  different  settlers. 

We  left  this  on  the  morning  of  the  30ih  of  December.  Our 
first  three  clays'  journey  took  us  across  Liverpool  Plains  to  the 
Commissioner's  on  the  Peel  River ;  from  which  the  next  day  we 
went  to  Tainworlh,  the  Company's  station,  about  30  miles  higher 
up  the  Peel ;  and  the  same  night  we  went  on  to  the  foot  of  the 
range  loading  to  the  table-land  of  New  England,  camping  at 
sunset  close  to  a  small  water-hole  on  "  Moonbi  Creek, '  New 
England,  including  "  Beardy  Plains,  '  is  a  high  table-land,  about 
1 50  miles  in  length,  from  30  to  50  hroad,  and  about  60  miles  from 
the  const ;  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  dividing  range  between  the 
eastern  and  western  waters,  and  is  about  4000  I'eet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  climate  is  therefore  very  different  from 
ours  here,  and  more  favourable  fur  the  growth  of  wheat  and 
vegetables;  though  decidedly  not  so  good  forsheep.  This  table- 
land falls  much  more  gradually  to  the  N.W,  and  W.  than  it  does 
tJiwards  the  E.,  and  the  country  between  the  lowland  of  the  inte- 
rior and  the  dividing  range  is  more  suited  for  stock  than  the  de- 
scent towards  the  sea ;  indeed  there  is  now  very  little  unoccupied 
land  left  between  the  heads  of  the  western  waters  and  their  junc- 
tion with  the  Darling;  and  even  the  latter  river  is  occupied  for 
above  300  miles  of  its  course.  The  last  accounts  fnim  the 
Darling  are  very  unfavourable  ;  they  are  suffering  severely  from 
drought,    The  country  immediately  to  the  K,  of  the  table-land 
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is  of  a  different  character :  the  rivers,  after  running  a  few  mile* 
over  a  comparatively  level  country,  suddenly  fall  into  ravines  fre- 
quently 2000  feel  deep,  and  eu  perpendicular  as  to  l>e  perfectly 
impassable  for  man  or  beast ;  at  least  no  one  has  yet  found  a  my 
across  them.  The  old  road  from  New  England  to  Port  Mac- 
qunric.  after  following  down  the  leading  ridge  between  the  Apsley 
and  \rLeay  rivers,  continues  along  the  narrow  gorge  of  the  latter, 
crossing  it  above  thirty  times  before  reaching  the  open  counlfj. 
The  scenery,  you  may  imagine,  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  faUs 
during  the  rainy  season  must  be  grand. 

March  24,  1843. 

I  send  with  this  a  map  of  the  country  we  passed  through,  witb 
our  route  marked  in  red  ink.  1  do  nol  pretend  th.il  it  is  per- 
fectly correct,  having,  as  I  said  before,  only  had  a  small  compass 
with  me.  The  parts  through  which  our  road  does  not  pass  are  from 
the  reports  of  those  living  on  or  near  the  spot,  and  they  are  as  cor- 
rect as  can  at  present  be  obtained.  The  latitude  and  longitndeof 
"  VV'andsworth  "  may  be  depended  upon,  as  I  got  them  from  Mr, 
Hailed,  whose  station  it  is,  and  who  bud  determined  ihein  by  re- 
pealed observations  ;  the  positions  of  "  Shoal  Bay  "  and.  1  bc-lieve. 
"  TamworiL,"  are  already  correctly  placed  in  Arrowsmith's  tnapi 
so  that  the  relative  |X)siiions  of  the  intermediate  plnces  are  not 
likely  to  be  far  out.  The  rivers  "Sovereign"'  and  "'Severn,'' 
with  all  the  intermediate  waters,  form  the  heads  of  what  Arrow- 
smith  in  his  map  calls  "  Duniarcsque  River,"  but  it  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  "Severn"  until  it  joins  the  "  Darling."  The 
*'  M'lntjre  River  "  and  "  Bandarra"  both  run  into  the  '■  Gwjdir.'' 
the  ■■  Bandarra"  being  the  principal  head;  and  the  "  Macdonald 
River"  joins  the  Namraoy.  1  believe  it  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Muluerindie  of  Arrowsmilh.  With  regard  to  ihe  names,  all 
within  (  )  are  those  of  the  persons  at  present  occupying  the  dif- 
ferent stations;  some  of  the  others  are  the  native  names.  None 
of  ihem  are  my  own. 

To  resume  the  narrative  of  our  journey-  From  our  camp  at 
the  foot  of  the  Moonbi  pass,  we  went  to  the  inn  on  the  "  Mac- 
donald" (where  we  breakfasted),  10  miles  off;  and  after  giving 
our  horses  an  hour's  rest,  proceeded  to  Salisbury,  a  station  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Marsh,  25  miles  from  the  ■*  Macdonald."  This 
jKirl  of  "  New  England  "  is  principally  graniLe,  of  a  prey  colour, 
and  coarse  in  the  grain ;  the  first  we  met  with  was  3  or  4  miles 
from  the  fool  of  the  "  Moonbi "  pass,  where  in  many  places  the 
ground  was  covered  with  enormous  boulders,  some  of  them  rest- 
ing on  other  stones  of  the  same  kind,  hut  of  much  smaller  siite. 
The  pass  itself  is  a  severe  pull  for  loaded  drays,  but  it  is  the  only 
road  on  to  the  table-land  from  the  S.    We  remained  at  Salisbury 
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one  day  to  rest  our  horses,  and  to  get  a  little  information  as  to  our 
further  proceedings.  Mr.  Marsh  recommended  our  going  to  see 
a  station  belonging  to  a  Mr.  McKenzie  on  "  Slony-balter  Creek," 
in  the  Bandarra  country,  which  is  reckoned  the  first  step  off  the 
table-land  to  the  westward.  We  left  Salisbury  on  Thursday. 
January  5th,  and  rode  through  a  rather  uninteresting  country  to 
"  Saumarez,"  distant  17  miles;  this  belongs  to  Mrs.  Dumaresque. 
row  in  England.  From  thence  wc  went  to  Yarrowitch,  a  sta- 
tion of  Judge  Forbes's,  where  we  slept.  The  latter  part  of 
our  road  was  through  a  very  pretty  country,  thickly  clothed  with 
grass,  though  the  soil  did  not  look  good,  being  nothing  but  a 

granite  sand.    We  found  Mr.   Russell  in  charge  of  the 

station.  At  the  time  of  our  arrival  he  was  out  in  a  small  canoe 
fishing;  but  he  soon  came  in  with  three  tine  cod — a  lish  that 
I  had  not  before  seen  in  the  country,  and  only  to  be  found  in  the 
western  waters  ;  it  is  a  much  better  iish  than  either  the  mullet  or 
perch  of  our  rivers.  On  the  following  day  we  proceeded  to  Mr. 
MeKenzie's  station,  riding  through  a  great  pari  of  his  run;  we 
found  it  quite  as  good  a  country  as  we  wanted,  well  watered,  and 
the  soil  good,  consisting  chiefly  of  decayed  whinstone.  That 
night  we  went  on  to  a  Mr.  Bell's  station,  on  the  "  Macdonald ;" 
he  has  only  lately  formed  it,  and  they  had  but  one  small  hut  up, 
so,  the  night  being  fine,  we  took  our  plaids  and  slept  out.  The 
next  day  we  rode  through  the  bush  to  Kentucky  and  Salisbury, 
passing  through  a  very  rocky  and  bad  country,  consisting  chiefly 
of  granite  boulders.  We  steered  our  course  by  compass,  and 
made  Kentucky  within  a  few  hundred  yards.  As  it  was  still  un- 
certain whether  circumstances  would  admit  of  our  getting  pos- 
■euion  of  this  station,  we  determined  to  look  out  for  another ;  and, 
after  remaining  Sunday  and  Monday  at  Salisbury,  we  again  made  a 
start  in  company  with  a  Mr.  Thompson,  whom  we  found  living  with 
Mr,  Marsh,  and  who,  having  nothing  particular  to  do,  had  offered 
to  come  with  us  ;  he  remained  with  us  till  we  reached  the  "  Cla- 
rence," and  we  found  him  a  very  agreeable  companion.  Whilst 
at  Salisbury  we  were  told  by  several  people  that  a  fine  country 
might  be  found  to  the  eastward,  if  only  the  ravines  of  the 
"  McLeay"  or  "  Apsley"  could  be  passed,  and  that  even  if  we 
could  not  cross  them,  we  might  certainly  head  ihem;  both  of 
which,  from  what  we  have  since  learned,  I  believe  to  be  impos- 
sible, at  least  as  regards  '■  McLeay."  The  "Apsley"  ravines  we 
did  not  sec,  but  they  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  description  as 
the  former.  On  leaving  Salisbury,  which  we  did  on  Tuesday, 
January  10th,  we  determined  to  try  the  Apsley;  but,  from  what 
we  learned  at  Mr.  Rusden's,  we  changeil  our  mind  and  turned 
N.  again.  That  evening  we  stopped  at  Dr.  Thompson's,  and 
went  on  the  next  day  (o  Mr.  Richards's,  who  told  us  that  the  falls 
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could  not  be  rrosseil  in  any  direction,  and  that  ibe  only 
{celling  into  the  ravine  w,is  down  the  old  road  to  Port  Mac<(Oaiie. 
snd  ihnt  nben  at  tbe  bollom  there  was  no  way  of  ascending  on 
eilbor  side  for  many  miles,  not  indeed  until  the  cxiuntry  ii]»en( 
out  towards  tbe  sea-coast.  Having  beard  so  many  diOerent  ac- 
counts of  tliis  extraordinary  country,  we  determined  to  go  and  se« 
it  for  ourselves.  We  left  Ricbards's  in  the  afternoon  due  N., 
with  the  intention  of  not  returning,  if  we  could  jwssibly  gel  for- 
ward ;  and  after  riding  about  4  miles  over  a  rattier  bad  and 
broken  country,  the  most  extraordinary  and  at  the  same  time 
beautiful  i-iew  opened  upon  us.  Immediaiely  before  us  lay  a 
raiine,  full  2000  feel  deep,  if  not  more,  in  many  parts  almost  per- 
pendicular, and  in  all  go  steep  as  to  afford  ao  foi.>iing  for  man  or 
beast.  The  rock  is  principally  of  a  b!ueisb-n>loured  schist,  and  in 
every  other  place  where  we  met  wilb  the  ravines,  tbey  were  of  the 
■ame  rock.  From  the  spot  at  ivbich  we  baited,  we  coald  see 
about  lOor  12  miles  down  the  ravine  to  the  eastward,  and  5  or  G 
up  iu  a  VV.N.W.  direction,  and  in  the  whole  of  ihnt  distance  there 
was  no  apparent  possibility  of  either  getting  down  or  up.  Tbe 
opposite  land,  which  wag  of  tbe  same  height  with  that  on  w  hich  we 
stood,  and  not,  at  tbe  farthest,  bnlf-a-milc  off,  ap]>cared  mode- 
rately good  ;  hut  from  all  I  have  since  seen,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
tbe  whole  of  the  country  marked  '■  bniken ''  in  my  map.  is  inier- 
lecled  with  ravines  of  tbe  same  character,  and  more  or  less  broken, 
leaving  small  tracts  of  go<Hl  land  between  ihein ;  but  as  there  is 
no  piissibic  way,  as  yet  known,  of  reaching  them,  tbey  are  likely 
to  be  left  fur  many  vears  to  come  in  tbe  hands  of  the  blacks,  who 
do,  I  believe,  now  and  then  cross.  Seeing  the  impossibility  of 
proeceiling,  we  returned  to  Mr.  Ricbards's.  and  remained  there 
that  niyht.  On  the  following  day  we  determined  to  try  what  wo 
coulil  dn  by  beadini;  the  ftills.  and  for  that  purjiose  we  went  across 
llic  bush  lo  Mr.  Cniikshanks's,  where  we  got  a  supply  of  damper 
nnd  rlieese,  to  enable  us  to  remain  out  a  few  nights.  We  then 
followed  down  his  creek  for  about  5  miles,  when  we  again  met 
the  "  falls."  The  creek  that  we  had  been  following  fell  almost 
perpendicularly  nearly  I0(t0  feet.  We  rame  upon  the  fall  so 
suddenly,  that  we  were  within  a  few  feet  of  the  precipice  before 
we  were  aware  we  were  at  all  near  it.  Here  wo  rested  for  the 
nighl-  The  following  lunrning,  after  catching  our  horses,  we 
pni^'ei-dcd  :  ne  bad  not  ndden  above  a  mile,  in  a  northerly 
direction,  before  we  came  lo  another  river,  which  we  crossed  just 
ftbove  its  fall.  The  scenery  about  the  latter  was  more  beautiful 
iban  any  we  bad  tet  seen  ;  as  fine  indeed  as  anvthing  of  tbe  kind 
I  bad  witnessed  m  Switzerland.  Our  object  was  lo  gel  as  far  to 
tlic  E.  at  possible;  hut  whenever  we  tunted  our  beads  in  lb>t 
direction,  we  were  slopped  by  the  ravine  before  us ;  -md  after 
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passing  the  falls  of  two  other  rivers,  we  arrived  a  little  before 
Eunsel  at  a  callle  station  of  Mr.  O'Connell's.  The  storkman 
living  there  told  us  that  there  was  no  use  trying  to  penetrate  in  an 
easterly  direction :  he  had  oflcn  attempted  it  himself,  but  had 
always  failed.  He  also  assured  us  that  our  best  chance  was  to 
the  N,  of  the  Snowy  Mountains— (this  name  is  not  from  there 
being  any  snow,  but  from  iheir  being  topped  with  bare  granite 
rocks,  which  at  a  distance  have  a  white  appearance).  We  deter- 
mined to  follow  his  recommendation,  particularly  as  we  heard 
there  was  a  stockman  living  at  Ward's  station  who  be  thought 
knew  of  a  run  out  in  that  direction. 

We  started  the  following  morning,  and  got  to  Hall's  about 
noon  :  passing  through  a  fine  grazing  country  with  a  wbinstonc 
soil.  There  is  no  regular  road  from  Hall's  lo  Ward's,  being 
only  a  marked  tree  line,  and  that  not  easy  to  find;  so  sunset 
found  us  still  some  miles  from  the  latter,  and  we  bad  to  camp 
in  a  small  gully  and  swamp  at  the  foot  of  the  Snowy  Mountains. 
The  country  being  very  scrubby  and  thickly  wooded,  we  thought 
it  prudenl  to  keep  a  watch  over  our  horses  during  night,  which 
we  did  by  taking  three  hours  each.  The  musquilos  here  were  a 
great  annoyance.  The  following  day  we  arrived  at  Ward's,  It 
turned  out  that  the  stockman,  to  whom  we  had  been  sent,  did  not 
know  of  anything  worth  having,  but  he  offered  to  come  out  with  us 
3  or  4  days  if  he  could  get  any  one  to  look  after  his  cattle,  which 
had  been  frigblened  a  few  days  previously  by  the  blacks,  and  re- 
quired herding  for  a  short  time  to  quiet  them.  no  one  was  to 
be  found  on  the  spol,  Mr,  Thompson,  who  had  accompanied  us 
from  Salisbury,  offered  himself  for  the  service,  and  al  ter  replenish- 
ing our  slock  of  damper,  we  started  the  nest  day  with  our  new 
guide.  After  passing  another  cattle  station  of  O'Connell's,  we 
arrived  at  Coulls'  sheep  station,  in  ihe  middle  of  the  day  :  from 
tbence  we  ascended  a  high  mountain  to  the  south,  hoping  lo 
get  a  good  view  of  the  country  to  the  south  and  east.  When  at 
the  top,  although  the  weather  was  rather  hazy,  we  saw  enough  trt 
satisfy  us  that  there  was  no  open  country  lo  the  south  of  us.  or 
to  the  souUi-east.  To  the  norih  or  east  we  couhl  see  noibing; 
another  mountain  obstructing  the  view.  It  is  said,  and  I  have  no 
dnubl  it  is  true,  that  the  sea  has  been  seen  fnim  this  bill :  ne  could 
not  catch  a  sigbi  of  it  on  account  of  the  haze  rising  in  that  direc- 
linn.  We  had  hardly  got  down,  and  remounted  our  horses,  when 
it  bezon  to  rain,  and  soon  afterwards  so  thick  a  fog  came  on,  that 
our  guide  lost  his  way.  i  had  luckily  observed  our  direction  as 
we  went,  and  with  the  help  of  my  compass  we  soon  gol  back  to 
Couits'  statiiin.  The  next  morning  being  fine,  we  again  started 
in  an  easterly  direction,  and  spent  livo  more  days  trying  to  push  our 
nay  through  a  very  broken  and  scrubby  country,  the  rain  cimti- 
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nuing  to  fikll  almost  the  nhole  time.  (The  frequency  of  rain  is  in- 
deed a  very  striking  peculiarity  of  the  whole  of  the  eastern  ridge  of 
New  England.)  We  at  length  gave  up  the  attempt,  not  being  able 
to  penetrate  a  cedar  scrub  ;  and  thinking  that  even  if  we  found  a 
good  country  beyond,  we  should  never  be  able  to  get  a  dray,  or  even 
stock  into  it ;  we  were  at  one  time  3  hours  in  the  scrub,  and  I  don't 
think  we  made  half  a  mile  in  a  straight  line  altogether.  We  tried 
also  to  turn  it  in  both  directions,  but  fouml  it  impossible  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  We  therefore,  after  some  deliberation,  de- 
termined to  return  to  Salisbury,  and  then  proceed  by  the  more  usual 
route  to  the  ■'  Richmond  River."  We  were  4  days  before  we  reached 
Salisbury:  and  after  resting  one,  we  started  again  on  the  24lh  Ja- 
nuary. Our  first  day's  journey.  32  miles,  took  us  to  "  Booralong," 
another  station  of  Mr.  Marsh's,  from  which  we  roiie  a  short  day  of 
17  miles  to  "  Wandsworth,"  Here  we  spent  the  afternoon.  If  any 
settlers  ought  to  gel  on  in  this  country,  the  owners  of  the  latter 
station  certainly  should  not  fail.  The  party  consists  of  six :  three 
Halleds  and  three  Everetls,  the  two  families  being  related ;  they 
do  everything  for  themselves.  When  we  arrived,  one  was  hard  at 
work  as  a  blacksmith,  rep;uring  the  drays  for  going  down  the 
country  ;  another  is  a  stockman,  and  looks  after  a  herd  of  cattle  ; 
a  third  takes  charge  of  ihe  sheep,  acting  at  limes  as  shepherd  ; 
a  fourth  a  carpenter  ;  another  a  gardener,  besides  looking  after 
the  horses,  of  which  they  have  a  good  many ;  and  the  eldest  of 
the  jKirty  keeps  the  accounts,  and  goes  to  Sydney  to  effect  sales 
and  purchases.  They  built  their  own  house,  sawing  all  the  wood 
themselves,  and  put  up  all  the  fences,  &c, ;  and  they  seem  to  be  in 
full  enjoyment  of  all  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  a  settler's 
life. 

The  following  day  we  passed  Wauchope's  and  Boyd's,  arriving 
in  the  evening  at  Turner's,  34  miles.  Most  of  this  day's  ride  was 
through  a  beautiful  country,  particularly  after  passing  the  range 
between  the  two  former  places.  This  range  divides  "  New  Eng- 
land "  from  "  Beardy  Plains,"  though  they  both  form  part  of  the 
Table-land  ;  but  the  latter  is  generally  some  hundred  feet  lower 
than  "  New  England. "  From  Turner's  we  went  to  Windeyer's, 
30  miles ;  here  we  had  to  wait  three  days  to  get  our  burses  shod, 
the  blacksmith  who  was  on  the  station  having  no  nails,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  send  30  miles  to  borrow  enough  for  our  wants.  Our 
next  day's  ride,  32  miles,  was  to  "  Tentcrfield,"  a  station  of 
Robert  M'Kcnzies,  a  selller  whom  I  had  often  met  in  Sydney. 
This  part  of  the  Table-land  is  a  good  deal  lower  than  New 
England — I  should  think  fully  1000  feet,  and  it  is  said  to  fall 
still  more  towards  the  north.  "  Tcnlerfield  "  is  only  about  60 
miles  from  Darling-downs.  From  this  place  we  changed  our 
course  to  the  eastward ;  and  after  riding  about  G  or  8  miles  over 
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a  nearly  level  and  open  country,  we  began  to  descend  off  the 
Table-land,  and  reached  "  Hindmarsh's "  just  before  sun-set. 
It  rained  the  best  part  of  the  day,  tlie  road  had.  and  very  hillj' : 
the  distance  altogether  3j  miles.  "  Hindmarsh's is  a  house  of 
accommodation,  but,  aa  you  may  suppose,  not  a  first-rate  inn, 
being  indeed  nothing  more  than  a  large  hut;  nevertheless,  as  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  rainy  and  windy  night,  we  were  not  sorry 
to  get  under  cover.  This  is  the  only  road  off  the  Tabie-land  lead- 
ing to  the  Clarence,  a  large  river,  emptying  itself  into  the  sea  at 
Slioal  Bay.  The  nest  morning  we  again  started  in  the  rain  to 
ride  15  miles  to  Evans's,  at  the  junction  of  the  "  Clarence ''  and 
Rocky  rivers,  where  the  bad  neather  obliged  us  to  remain  all  the 
fallowing  day.  Being  now  quite  off  the  "  Table-land,"  we  found 
the  climate  very  different  from  what  we  had  had  for  the  last  few 
weeks,  and  every  thing  growing  most  luxuriantly  :  and,  from  being 
so  near  the  mountains,  there  is  no  want  of  rain.  The  "  Clarence  " 
here  is  of  no  great  size  ;  I  do  not  indeed  believe  it  to  be  the 
principal  branch  of  the  river  ;  there  are  sei  eral  others  more  to  the 
south  only  dotted  in  the  map,  which  must,  I  think,  bring  down 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  water.  From  Evans's  we  went  to 
Hogarth's,  30  miles,  in  the  valley  of  the  "  Richmond,"  and  there 
got  a  supply  of  bread,  tea  and  sugar,  to  last  4  or  5  days,  which 
time  we  thought  we  might  be  out  in  search  of  a  good  run.  The 
whole  of  the  country  between  "  Hogarth's  "  and  the  "  Richmond  " 
is  one  immense  flat,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  low  ridges.  The 
first  day  we  followed  down  "  Myrtle  Creek"  to  its  junction  with 
the  south  branch  of  the  river,  which  we  found  to  be  70  or  80  yards 
wide,  and  apparently  deep,  the  water  being  rather  brackish,  but 
drinkable.  The  neat  day  we  continued  down  the  left  hank  of 
the  river  for  several  miles,  through  a  good  country  for  cattle: 
the  grass  so  thick  that  in  places  we  could  hardly  ride  through  it, 
and  well  watered  by  large  lagoons  and  swamps,  the  latter  being 
covered  with  high  reeds,  which  also  form  a  fringe  to  most  of  the 
lagoons :  one  of  the  latter  was  nearly  covered  with  black  swans 
and  wild  ducks.  In  the  afternoon  we  left  the  river,  and  struck 
across  in  a  north-westerly  direction  ;  and  about  half-an-hour  be- 
fore sun-set,  just  as  we  came  upon  a  small  creek,  where  we 
intended  to  rest  for  the  night,  we  fell  in  with  a  camp  of  Wild 
Blacks,  with  only  a  few  women  and  children  in  it,  all  of  whom 
made  off  as  fast  as  they  could  ;  but  we  had  not  gone  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  further  up  the  creek  before  we  fell  in  with  another  camp, 
containing  some  20  or  more  men,  who,  immediately  jumping  up, 
with  iheir  spears,  ran  to  the  other  side  of  the  creek,  where  they 
sto]iped  and  began  brandishing  their  arms,  and  putting  themselves 
In  all  kinds  of  strange  attitudes— all  speaking  together,  and  look- 
ing fierce.    Not  wishing  to  come  to  closer  quarters  with  them. 
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ire  quietly  rode  on.  taking  care  lo  baTe  our  pIsioU  ready  in  cn$e 
tliey  sbuuld  follow  :  tbit  thev  did  for  some  time,  but  iin  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  creek.  At  first  we  did  n»t  know  whether  ihej 
wished  lo  be  friends  or  foes,  but  after  a  lime  ihey  held  up  green 
bouglis,  which  Mlisfied  us  that  tbev  hnd  no  evil  intciilions  ;  we 
nevertheless  would  tint  allow  them  to  approach,  and  nisLing  lo 
gel  SLiOic  little  distance  from  them  before  we  hallctl  for  the  nighi, 
we  continued  on  our  way,  nnd  ihey  soon  censed  to  follow  us.  It 
was  s^}  late  in  llie  erening,  that  we  were  obliged  to  camp  not  alwve 
a  quarter  of  n  mile  from  them  ;  and  alibou<rfa  the  natives  do  not 
g^encrally  more  about  at  night-time,  wc  thought  il  prudent  to  keep 
watch  all  night ;  but  we  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  more  of 
them. 

The  nest  day  we  followed  ap  the  creek,  till  we  reached  the 
road  leading  from  the  ■'  Clarence"  settlement  lo  the  lowest  cross- 
ing place  on  the  "  Richmond."  We  were  very  well  intisfied  with 
the  country  we  had  seen :  hut  not  being  sure  whether  il  might  not 
already  have  been  applied  for,  we  made  for  Stapyllon's,  the  tienresl 
elation  we  knew  of  on  that  river ;  we  therefore  followed  up  the 
road,  but  when  we  came  a2ain  upon  the  river,  we  found  it  loo 
much  swollen  by  the  late  rains  for  our  horses  to  ford  it  without  a 
guide;  but  some  five  or  six  miles  lower  down,  opjiosite  to  Swpyl- 
lon's,  we  got  a  boat  sent  across  for  us,  and  our  horses  were  swum 
over  without  much  difficulty.  On  making  in(|uirles  ns  m  whiiC 
part  of  the  country  was  dill  unoccupied,  wc  were  told  that  the 
whole  of  that  lying  between  Dobie's  and  Deep  Creek,  immedi- 
ately opposite,  had  been  granted  to  a  Mr.  Evans;  but  as  he  hod 
failed  to  occupy  it  within  the  lime  allowed,  viz  3  months  from 
ihe  license  being  granted,  it  was  still  \'acant.  Thai  part  of  the  land 
through  which  we  rode  was  as  good  a  country  as  we  could  wish  to 
have,  and  we  were  told  that  the  whole  of  it  was  much  the  same; 
so,  without  losing  time  in  exploring  further,  we  determined  tu 
make  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Laiuls, 
who  hves  on  the  "  Clarence,"  Settlements  have  been  established 
on  the  banks  of  this  latter  river  for  several  years  ;  but  the  counlry 
is  not  so  fine,  and  does  not  seem  so  fertile  or  so  abundant  as  tbai 
of  the  •'  Kichmnnd." 

From  the  Commissioner's,  ns  wc  wished  to  return  home  as  quirk 
as  possible,  having  been  absent  six  weeks,  we  were  advised  lo  take 
a  short  cut  to  the  south  and  west,  leading  on  to  the  Table-land, 
near  Coulta'  sheep  elation,  at  which  we  bad  formerly  been,  when 
we  retraced  our  steps,  and  returned  to  Salisbury.  Our  first  dav's 
journey  from  the  selllemenl,  aimut  30  miles,  took  us  lo  the  f'M>t 
of  the  hills,  where  we  found  another  station  of  Coutts'.  and  be.ir. 
in  the  map  the  same  name.  Thus  far  we  had  no  difficulties 
counter.    The  country  between  the  Clarence  and  ihe  foul 


of  the  Range  is  ihickly  timbered,  and  jiresents  a  great  variety  of 
soil ;  but  it  is  easily  pervious,  and  the  road  tolerably  good  for 
borses.  Much  of  this  country,  in  the  joint  valleys  of  the  "  Cla- 
rence "  and  "  Richmond,"  is  favourable  for  the  growth  of  wheat ; 
and  at  "  Foster's,"  a  little  south  of  the  "  Clarence,"  we  were 
assured  that  the  year  before  they  had  reaped  45  bushels  of  60lbs, 
each  to  the  acre. 

From  Coutts'  lower  station  we  were  told  we  could  reach  the 
Table-land  in  two  days — the  other  station  of  the  same  name 
being  about  30  miles  off  in  a  straight  line,  but  nearly  GO  by  the 
road ;  not  wishing  to  carry  with  us  more  than  was  necessary,  we 
took  only  a  small  31b.  loaf,  half  a  jTound  of  salted  meat,  and  a 
little  tea  and  sugar :  these  last  arc  must  indispensable  articles 
throughout  ibis  country,  and  particularly  in  tbc  bush. 

S<K)n  after  we  started,  the  weather,  which  had  been  very  fine, 
changed  to  rain ;  anil  this  with  fog  continued  more  or  less  the 
whole  time  we  were  out,  which,  instead  of  being;  1  night  and  2  days, 
as  we  bad  been  led  lo  believe,  was  4  nights  and  5  days.  The 
road,  if  you  call  it  such,  had  been  formed  by  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Craig,  about  2  or  3  years  ago  ;  it  passes  through  the  worst 
country  it  was  ever  my  lot  lo  travel  in,  and  one  we  never  should 
have  attempted  had  it  been  correctly  described  to  us;  we  were 
constantly  losing  our  way,  there  being  little  or  no  track ;  and  al- 
though tbc  trees  bad  formerly  been  marked  with  notches  cut  in  the 
bark  every  50  or  60  yards,  most  of  them  had  grown  up,  or  wore 
not  visible  until  we  were  close  upon  them  ;  and  besides  the  pre- 
cipit()us  and  rocky  ranges  we  had  to  pass,  there  were  five  or  six 
rivers,  or  rather  torrents,  all  swollen  very  much  with  the  rains, 
which  were  to  be  crossed.  Our  horses,  what  with  the  rain,  rough 
ground,  and  crossing  rivers,  were  soon  eumplctely  knocked  up,  and 
we  were  obliged  by  turns  to  lead  and  drive  ibcm  on.  However, 
we  contrived  to  reach  •■Coutts' upper  sheep  station  in  the  fore- 
noon of  the  Sih  day. 

H.  G.  H. 


IV. — On  the  Countries  SciUb  of  Abytsinia. 
By  Dr.  Charles  T.  Beke, 

Lunihn,  23rd  Novemher,  1843. 

Or  the  highly  interesting  countries  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  paper,  the  geographical  Information  hitherto  laid  before 
the  public  is  most  meagre;  and  ibe  few  delads  that  we  do  pos- 
sess, being  derived  from  ihe  accounts  of  miqle  individuals,  are 
subject  to  those  defects  which  the  unsupported  relations  of  natires 
of  uncivilised  countries  always  arc. 

Thai  the  present  allctniJt  to  describe  these  countries  may  lay 
claim  to  some  portion  of  confidence,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  ihe 
circumstances  under  which  the  materials  were  collected  from 
which  it  has  been  compiled,  and  the  accompanyiog  map  con- 
Elructcd.  During  my  sojourn  of  upwards  'if  a  twelvemonth  id 
Oojam.  I  rnore  than  once  visited  ilie  large  commercial  town  of 
Yejiibbi,  which  is  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  celebrated 
market  of  Baso,  whither  weekly,  during  eight  months  of  the  year, 
the  Gallas  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ahi'i  resort.  Here  I 
bad  frequent  communication  with  individuals  of  all  tribes,  and 
who  had  visited  all  parts  of  the  Galla  country  and  the  adjoining 
stales ;  and  from  them  I  oblmned  a  mass  of  information,  which, 
although  sometimes  differing  in  the  minor  details  (a  circumstance 
which  was  to  be  expected),  is.  in  all  the  main  points,  perfectly 
consistent,  and  in  various  parts  mutually  corroborative. 

Before  entering  into  any  ffeographical  details,  I  will  refer  to  two 
maps  in  particular,  which  were  drawn  by  me  under  the  direction 
of  two  individuals  of  no  ordinary  qualiti cations.  The  one  ta 
Goshu  Zaudic,  Dejazmach  (or  Duko)  of  Gnjam — a  prince  whose 
friendship  and  protection  I  enjoyed  during  my  stay  in  thai 
country.  By  descent  he  is  a  Galla  of  Amuru,  but,  like  bis  neigh- 
bour, Saheta  Selassie  of  Shoa.  a  descendant,  in  the  female  line, 
from  the  imperial  family  of  Abyssinia — a  circumstance  of  which 
he  is  not  a  little  proud,  since  (as  1  have  heard  it  stated  in  his  own 
presence)  he  can  thus  trace  his  descent  from  Dav-id,  King  of 
Israel,  from  father  to  son,  with  the  intervention  only  of  three 
females.  Independently  of  his  Galla  extraction,  Goshu  passed 
his  childhood  in  the  country  of  A'muru  :  and  since  that  period 
has,  in  his  military  campaigns  to  the  south  of  the  Abd  i,  traversed 
most  of  the  countries  specified  in  bis  map.  lis  general  correct- 
ness, therefore,  can  hardly  be  disputed.* 

"  1  only  rsgrut  Ihii  map  ii  iiu!  fuller;  but  I  IjBil  much  difllcully  iu  fiDtliDg  an 
npjioctuiiily  nfUirccIlDg  liia  altviiTlnii  1u  (he  *ubjcct,  allliougb  lie  bwl  olten  fnHutid 
t)mt  \\e  wiiuM  give  me  llie  rR|uirtU  hifurmatioii.  Ai  i1  mu,  il  wai  not  unlil  jiul  tt  we 
wire  going  10  pnrt  before  the  raiiu  of  Lul  yeai.  Ihsl  I  taid  be  miul  nliHlutelf  ipuc  me 
five  miuulei,  n\\ta  1  lucceeUec]  in  getliog  tram  bim  thit  burcieil  (kdcli. 
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The  second  map,  which  is  a  temarkable  document,  was  ob- 
tained from  a  Mohammedan  merchant  of  Derita,  named  'Omar 
ibn  Nejdt,  who,  in  carrying  on  his  traffic,  had  been  beyond  Kaffa, 
from  whence  be  returned  only  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  posi- 
tions in  this  map  were  thus  determined: — He  turned  his  back  to 
the  Kiblak  (Mecca),  which  bears  about  N.N.E.  torn  Yejubbi, 
and  placed  his  finger  on  the  points  marking  the  bearings  of  the 
places  named ;  whereon  I  drew  a  circle  round  it,  and  set  down 
the  names  mentioned  within  that  circle. 

From  these  two  sketches,  numerous  caravan  routes,  and  various 
other  information  collected  by  me,  the  accompanying  map  has 
been  formed,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  errors,  is,  I  believe,  the 
first  attempt  to  arrange  the  countries  to  the  S.  of  the  Abai  in 
anything  like  a  consistent  form.  It  will  therefore,  I  hope,  be 
received  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  these  regions. 

The  general  character  of  these  countries  appears  to  be  very 
similar  to  that  of  Shoa  and  Gojam — extensive  undulating  plains, 
with,  in  some  portions,  higher  mountain  masses,  traversed  by 
numerous  streams,  which  at  first  taking  their  course  over  the 
elevated  plateau  are  but  insignificant  brooks,  and  then  falling 
abruptly  through  a  wild  mountainous  country,  become  rapid 
torrents,  the  union  of  which  form  rivers  of  magnitude.  The 
countries  of  Hither  Jimma,  Nonno,  and  Guma  in  particular,  are 
described  as  extensive  plains  producing  barley,  which  speaks  for 
an  elevation  of  from  7000  to  8000  feet.  Chelea,  and  the  ilis- 
tricts  to  the  S.  and  E.,  as  also  Sibu,  Gomma,  and  KaOa,  are  said 
to  contain  more  elevated  regions,  similar  to  the  Tilba  Wiha  and 
Yekandach  mountains  of  Gojam.  Wallegga  is  an  extensive  plain 
and  (in  great  part)  desert  country,  stretching  far  to  the  W.,  and 
extending  to  the  river  Baro.  Between  Wallegga,  Guma,  Gera, 
and  KafTa,  lies  a  vast  forest,  through  which  the  caravans  going  to 
the  last-named  country  must  pass.  The  merchants  describe  it  as 
impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  is  not  seen,  they  say,  for 
four  or  five  days  successively.  In  this  forest,  and  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  are  the  heads  of  the  Gojeb,  Gaba,  and  Dedhesa,  the  first 
of  which  streams  is  but  a  small  hrook  where  it  is  crossed  on  one 
of  the  routes  from  Guma  to  Kaffa.  This  forest  appears  to  ex- 
tend westward  and  northward  through  Wallegga,  and  eastward  to 
Enarea,  in  which  country  my  first  informant,  Dilbo,  describes  the 
Gibbi  known  to  him  as  rising  in  a  large  forest. 

Although  most  of  the  Galla  countries  are  without  any  settled 
form  of  govertmient,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  tbey  are  in  a 
state  of  anarchy.  Each  tribe  has  its  own  chief,  ruling  districts  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  whose  authority,  it  is  true,  is  rather  suited 
for  and  exercised  in  times  of  war  than  in  those  of  peace,  when 
the  traditions  of  the  nation,  as  preserved  hy  the  elders,  and  public 
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opinion,  bare  more  to  do  trith  the  fi^overnmenl  of  each  Oibe 
tLe  will  uf  the  tjhba'dula  or  chief — lilerailv,  varrior.  In  Eo 
Guma.  and  Kaka  Jimma,  however,  refniUr  hcrediutrr  goretii- 
menii  eust,  in  which  the  alisolute  power  is  rested  in  the  ttandi 
of  a  sultun  or  king.  The  same  form  oT  goremn>eiil  prevails  in 
the  ncigLiwuring  couniries  of  Kafia,  Woratta.  and  JAnjero,  where 
the  kinfflr  power  is,  cxerciaed  in  its  fullest  eitenl ;  and  as  here- 
ditarj'  monarchy  does  not  appear  to  be  an  indigenous  insUtutioit 
aiD'inilst  the  Gallas.  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  slate  of  ihin^ 
in  these  soulbern  countries  inav  not  have  been  without  influence 
in  producing  the  like  among  the  southern  tribes  of  the  inrade^, 
after  they  had  settled  down  in  the  provinces  torn  by  them  from 
the  Ethiopian  empire. 

The  districts  im mediately  skirting  the  Abii,  wfaicb  are  partly 
in  the  valley  of  tlinl  river  and  partly  in  the  plain  above,  are  more 
or  less  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the  rulers  of  ihc  peninsula  of 
Gojam,  to  whom  most  of  them  pay  tribute.  Aniuru,  in  particular, 
is  principally  under  the  rule  of  a  powerful  chieftain  named  Ado 
Ibsa,  who  has  also  subjected  to  his  power,  in  great  part,  the 
neighbouring  districts  of  Horro,  Jidda,  Hebantu,  and  Limmn. 
Being  related  to  Dcjach  Gosbu,  be  was  some  years  ago  induced 
to  atkifiwlcdge  his  supremacy,  receiving  from  him  the  title  of 
Fitauri^ri,  with  tbc  grant  of  a  portion  of  Shiiiasha.  on  the  N.  side 
of  ihc  Aba'i ;  but  he  bos  lately  rebelled;  and  at  the  time  I  visited 
Shinasha,  the  disaffected,  whom  I  have  in  mv  Journal  described 
na  crossing  the  river  to  avoid  the  payment  of  the  duties  imposed 
on  them,  found  a  friendly  rereplion  in  the  territories  of  Ado  Ibea. 

Beyond  Amuru.  lo  the  westward,  are  Hebanlu  and  Limmu 
(called  LimmU'Sobo,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Limmu  of  Enarea), 
the  position  of  which  countries  was  determined  by  me  on  my  vigt 
to  >*bj*nasha  in  Deceuilier.  IS42.  Beyond  these  is  an  extensive  de- 
sert tract  called  l  luudak,  ibmugh  which  fluwsa  large  river  joining 
the  Abd'i.  This  river,  in  its  jwsitiun,  coincides  with  the  Yabus, 
and  is,  therel'oro,  pruhalilv  the  Dcdhesa  in  the  lower  part  of  tis 
course.  This  river  was  by  some  named  to  me  as  the  Abdt;  atxi 
in  fact  1  could  learn  no  utber  name  for  it.  except  that  one  person 
slated  it  bore  ibe  same  name  (Handak)  as  the  desert  country 
through  which  it  runs.  We  have  here,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
Habiihiii  of  M.  Jomard's  informer,  Ware  (Ouare),  with  bis 
country  Limmu  adjoining  Hebanlu, — which  must  evidently  be 
the  case  from  ibe  allusion  to  both  of  them  logcibcr  in  one  of 
is  war-songs, — and  with  Sibu  and  Leka  bevcnd  them  on  the  one 
'band,  whilst  WSmbera  (the  {wsition  of  which  I  determined  on 
my  journey  into  Agauinider  in  March,  1842)  lies  nest  them  to- 
wards the  N-  1  may  remark  thai  Sibu  and  Leka  are  jxirlions  of 
Obu,  or  \^'obo,  and  th^t  the  Gibbi  rises  in  the  former  district. 
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The  tribes  iif  Guderii  and  Hiilier  Jimma,  on  arcnunt  of  their 
connexion  with  the  market  of  Baso,  find  it  to  iheir  inipresl  to 
keep  constantly  on  gtmd  terms  with  itieir  neighbours  of  Gojam. 
The  friendship  of  the  Miecha  (Machn  or  Mecha)  tribes  of  Kullai 
and  Lilan,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  doubtful  ;  and  whenever  they 
fancy  they  can  do  so  with  impunity,  they  make  inroads  into 
Gtideru  and  Jimina,  or  across  the  Ah&i  into  Gojam,  as  was  the 
case  when  I  was  in  that  neighbourhood  last  year. 

The  caravans  from  Baso  to  Endrca,  after  passing  through 
Giideru  and  Jimma,  enter  Nonno,  which  is  an  estensive  and  level 
country,  in  great  part  desert,  inhabited  by  hordes  of  horsemen  of 
vrarhke  character  and  without  regular  gijvernment,  with  whom  the 
king  of  Endrea  is  generally  at  war.  It  is  in  Nonno  that  the 
Kifilahs  find  the  greatest  obstacles,  being  frequenlly  detained 
»everal  months,  as  was  the  case  during  the  last  season  of  1842-3, 
when,  for  four  months  previously  to  my  departure  from  Baso  (in 
February,  1843),  all  communicatiuo  between  the  two  countriei 
was  cut  off. 

The  Enilrea  of  the  present  day  forms  apparently  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  country  to  which  that  name  was  formerly  given. 
By  geographers  it  is  generally  staled  that  Eniirea  is  still  a 
Christian  atate ;  but  ibis  is  an  error,  arising  probably  from  the 
fact  that  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  for  a  time 
kble  to  resist  the  pagan  invaders.  But  it  is  neverlheless  ccrtaia 
that  the  Limmu  tribe  of  pagan  Gallas  long  ago  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  fxiuntrv.  which  they  still  continue  to  huld  in  sub- 
jection. Hence  the  names  of  Limmu  and  Endroa  ore  used  as 
almost  synonymous.  They  have,  however,  since  turned  Moham- 
meilans,  Enirea  is  a  icoina-ddi/ffa,  i.  e.  a  lower  degree  of  the 
elevated  plateau  suileil  to  the  growth  of  the  vine.  Dilbo  com- 
pared its  temperature  to  that  of  Aliu  Amba.  near  Ankober.  the 
deration  of  which  was  determined  by  Mr.  Kirk  and  myself  to  be 
627 1  feet ;  and  numerous  merchants  assured  me  that  it  is  a  much 
warmer  climate  than  cither  Gojam  or  Shoa,  so  that  its  lower  ele- 
vation is  unquestionable.  The  rains  begin  there  in  Aprd,  and 
the  rivers  are  full  by  June,  At  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning 
of  Atigusl  the  dlii'trrah  (j,  j  not  Jy  j)  harvest  bcgnns,  wluch  is  not 
the  case  in  Gojam  till  September.  Kn&rea  is  principally  cele- 
brated for  its  eslensive  woods  of  coffee,  the  chief  locality  of 
which  is  the  valley  of  the  Gibbi,  close  beyond  Sakka,  the 
great  emporium  of  the  kingdom.  These  woods  are  described 
as  containing  trees,  the  trunks  of  which  are  from  2  to  3  feet 
in  diameter — a  size  far  exceeding  anything  of  the  kind  else- 
where. They  are  the  property  of  the  king,  and  are  watched  by 
his  slaves.  The  coffee  crop  begins  in  the  month  of  December ; 
and  the  female  slaves  of  the  king  go  from  Sakka  to  get  it  in. 
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setting  off  in  the  morning  and  reluming  loaded  in  the  everang. 
The  price  of  the  article  nl  Saklia  is  very  low:  it  has  been  staled 
to  me  as  varying  from  7  lbs.  lo  15  lbs.  per  amole  (piece  of  r€»ck- 
salt).  However,  I  believe  it  is  usually  sold  by  the  ass  or  mule 
load.  A  Cbristinn  servant  of  one  of  the  principal  Mohammedan 
merchants  of  Yaush  told  me  thai  hanng  received  from  his  master 
two  dollars  as  nages,  be  bought  wiib  them  at  Sakka  four  ass-loadi 
of  cofFeCj  together  with  ibe  bcasU  which  carried  them,  with  which, 
returning  to  Baso,  he  set  up  as  a  trader  on  his  own  account.  Bui 
1  was  infiirmed  in  another  quarter  that  it  is  most  customary  to 
purchase  it  from  the  king  by  the  Twu/c'load,  the  price  of  which  i« 
about  one  dollar,  without  limitation  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  load, 
the  beast  being  allowed  to  take  as  much  as  it  can  possibly  move 
under,  provided  only  it  bear  its  burthen  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
market,  when  it  may  be  at  once  unladen.  Such  being  the  only 
slandard.  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  it  should  have  become 
customary  to  train  many  large  and  powerful  mules  for  the  marlul, 
in  order  to  let  them  out  on  hire;  and  it  is  asserteil  that  one  load 
Eo  purchased  makes  two  ordinary  ones.  It  may  be  remarked 
here,  that,  independently  of  what  comes  from  Endrea,  there  is  very 
liltic  coffee  produced  fur  the  purposes  of  commerce.  In  Jimma 
and  Kafla  small  quantillea  only  are  found,  as  likewise  in  the 
valley  of  the  Gojeb.  In  Wallegga,  in  the  valley  of  the  Gaha, 
there  is  said  to  be  a  good  deal ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  made 
use  of. 

The  approach  to  Endrea  from  the  N.  is  at  Kella — a  word  of 
frequent  occurrence,  which  has  the  same  signification  as  the 
A  mbaric  ber  ;  viz.,  a  gate  or  pass,— which  is  defended  by  a  ditch 
and  fence;  such  a  fortificatinn  being  rendered  necessary  by  the 
predatory  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  Nonno 
previously  mentioned.  The  king  is  said,  howe*er,  to  have  sub- 
jected many  of  them  to  his  dominion.  He  has  a  few  Abyssinian 
(Tigrc)  gunmen  in  his  service,  the  Mohammedan  merchants 
having  succeeded  to  conveying  to  him  several  matchlocks  and 
pistols.  Enjrea  was  till  lately  at  war  with  the  neighbouring 
countries  of  Jimma  and  Gtuna  :  with  the  former  to  much  disadvan- 
tage. But  peace  has  now  been  established  between  the  monarcbs 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  which  peace  has  been  cemented  by  their 
union  by  marriage,  and  still  more  by  the  adoption  of  Islamism  by 
the  kings  of  Jimma  and  Guma.  In  En^irea  this  religion  has 
long  since  usurped  the  place  of  heathenism ;  this  country  being 
the  principal  place  uf  residence  of  the  Mohammedan  merchants 
of  Abyssinia,  whose  precepts  and  example  have  had,  and  still 
continue  to  have,  most  surprising  results  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Gnllas.  The  inhabitants  of  Endrea  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  civilised  of  all  the  Gallas  ^  and  manufactures  flourish  here 
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in  3  higher  degree  than  anywhere  else  in  this  quarter  of  Africa.  I 
bave  seen  daggers  with  well-wrought  blades  and  ivory  handles  very 
elegantly  inlaid  with  silver,  as  well  as  cloths  with  ornamented 
borders,  brought  from  Eniirea,  such  as  would  in  vain  be  looked  for 
in  Abyssinia.  But  it  may  be  remarked  that  throughout  the 
Galla  country,  of  which  Shoa  may  be  regarded  as  a  part,  the 
nale  of  manufactures  is  much  superior  to  that  of  Abyssinia,  pro- 
perly so  callctl.  Enarea  is  of  most  importance  to  Europeans  as 
tbe  main  source  of  the  trade  of  Abyssinia ;  almost  all  tbe  coffee, 
and  a  large  proporlion  of  the  ivory  and  slaves  brought  to  Baso 
market,  and  thence  carried  by  the  Kafilahs  (iiiila)  northward  and 
eastward,  being  the  produce  of  this  country.  Baso  appears  to  be 
the  only  mercantile  outlet  that  Enirea  possesses.  From  Sboa, 
merchants  are  said  to  go  thither  occasionally ;  but  there  is  no 
regular  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

The  king  of  Enarea  is  named  Ibsa,  but  he  is  better  known  as 
Abba  Biigibo,  i.e.  "the  master  of  Bogibo  "  (bis  favourite  war- 
borse),  such  being  the  Galla  mode  of  distinguishing  their  chiefs.* 
He  is  described  to  me  as  being  somewhere  between  forty  and 
forty-five  years  old,  and  as  remarkably  fair.  His  father's  name 
was  Bofo,  Eurnamed  Abba  Gomhol ;  and  his  eldest  son  and  heir 
apparent  is  Sanna,  or  Abba  Rago.  Abba  Bdgibo's  principal 
residence  (he  has  seven  in  all)  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
large  market  town  and  capital  of  Endrea,  Sakka. 

Guma  adjoins  Enirea  to  tbe  W.,  being  of  less  extent  and  less 
powerful  than  that  country.  It  is  governed  by  Abba  Rebu. 
The  inhabitants  of  Guma  were  more  than  those  of  any  other 
country  doomed  to  slavery ;  as  their  sovereign,  who  has  the  cha- 
racter of  extreme  severity,  is  in  tbe  habit  of  selling  whole  families 
for  offences — sometimes  of  the  most  trifling  nature — committed 
even  by  a  single  individual.  But  this  custom  has  diminished 
very  considerably  since  Abba  Rcbu's  adoption  of  Islamism,  as 
his  example  has  been  followed  by  the  greater  part  of  his  subjects, 
who  have  thus  placed  themselves  under  the  Moslem  law.  The 
capital  of  Guma  is  Gombdlta. 
k  Sanna,  surnamed  Abba  Jifar,  tbe  king  of  Kaka  Jimma,  is 
^be  most  powerful  of  the  Galla  monarchs,  and  bis  dominions  arc 
very  extensive,  having  been  much  enlarged  by  acquisitions  lately 
made  at  the  expense  of  Endrea,  as  well  as  in  the  south  and  west. 


"  Tbe  Climtiiui  piiQcei  of  Abjmiuia  hove  rrcqiwntly  thrie  immM.  Fur  exntoplF, 
the  ptcKDl  Dijeimoch  of  Gojaio  ij  mllcil  GoAu,  i.  i.  "llie  butfulo,''  u  hii  fiimily 
nuaie,  thai  i>  to  lay,  Ihc  name  |{iv«i  him  at  hii  biilli  by  hia  (utiirt  or  motlier,  by  wbica 
hff  it  generally  knuwu;  ivtuiidly,  SoAiZij  IViui,  "tbe  mercy  of  Jniu,"  wliicb  ii  hia 
Cbruliaii  ntine ;  uiiil  (liirdly,  ilUia  A'unnu,  "the  miuter  of  KauDu,"  by  which 
nsme  he  i>  called  by  hi*  •oldicn  aitd  in  liinea  of  war.    Zdwlit,  "my  ciown,''  ii  hii 
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His  father  was  Dinptn,  sumamed  Abba  Nag^l.  Abba  Jifir' 
hna  a  much  belier  repuialion  than  Abba  Bogibo  amoo^  ibp  mer- 
chanls.  who  dpscribe  the  latler  as  prasping'.  while  ihe  former  is 
libera).  Rul  the  position  of  Enarea  gives  it  advantages,  na  regards 
the  commerce  with  Abyssinia,  which  Jimina  does  noi  posses; 
added  to  which  Jimma  produces  very  little  coflce.  From  tts  ex- 
tensive conquests,  Jimma  is  a  great  slave-dealing  couotrVi  (bB 
people  called  SidSmas  (of  whom  I  shall  speak  hereafter)  being 
chiefly  brought  from  thence.  Fulla.  or  Polla,  a  town  within  ibe 
dominions  of  Abba  Jifar,  is  notorious  as  being  the  place  where 
young  male  slaves  are  mutilated  in  order  to  qualify  ihem  for 
attendants  in  the  harems  of  the  great. 

Jdnjero  is  a  country  of  which  the  imperfect  accounts  hithetio 
obtained  make  one,  from  their  strangeness,  only  the  more  desimuc 
to  lenrn  something  further  respecting  it.  The  government  ap- 
pears to  be  not  merely  an  absolute,  but  a  most  capricious  de- 
spotism. I  was  told  that  all  the  male  inhahilanls.  except  the 
monarch  and  his  children,  are  mutilated,  having  the  two  breasts 
cut  off  and  one  of  the  testicles  extracted,  in  order  that  ihey  may 
be  disqualified  for  reigning.  The  tanners  and  (I  believe)  other 
inferior  castes — for  the  diitinclii^ui  of  castes  prevails  here,  as  in 
Ahvssinia — are  not  Included;  the  strange  reason  for  their  ex- 
cmplion  being,  that  as  they  are  not  freemen  of  a  high  caste,  and 
consequently  no  one  would  submit  to  their  rule,  there  is  no  fear 
of  their  aiming  at  the  government.  At  Yejuhhi,  during  mv  last 
visit,  I  saw,  previously  to  hni  ing  been  made  acquaintt-d  with  ihit 
custom,  a  couple  of  Janjero  lads,  whotn  1  immediately  sought 
up  in  order  thai  I  might  by  personal  inspection  ascertain  the 
truth  of  what  I  had  been  told.  One  of  them  had  already  beru 
bought  by  an  ngcnt  of  the  king  of  Shoa,  and  had  been  dispatched 
to  that  country  ;  the  other,  who  was  still  there,  had  his  breasts  uu- 
niutilatcd,  he  being,  they  said,  a  tanner's  sou  ;  others  said  tie  whs 
too  young,  being  only  nine  or  ten  years  old.  and  that  operation  is 
not  performed  till  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  But  the  poor 
child  was  a  complete  eunuch,  he  having  passed  through  the  hands 
of  the  barbarians  at  Fulla.  The  price  demanded  for  this  lad  was 
40  dollars,  which  sum  had  been  paid  for  his  companion  by  Sahcla 
Selassie.  I  was  repeatedly  assured,  however,  that  the  custom 
already  described  actu,illy  prevails  in  the  country.  The  two  in- 
dividuals whom  I  thus  saw,  as  well  as  many  of  the  others,  prin- 
cipally females,  from  the  same  country,  whom  I  had  seen  on  pre- 
vious occasituis,  were  the  fairest  of  all  the  slaves  brought  to  Baso ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Janjero  are  so  in  general.  Still  ther«  are 
some  of  darker  complexion  among  them,  as  I  have  myself  had 
opjwrtunities  of  observing.  The  native  name  of  this  cuunirj  is 
)  dngaro,  as  I  have  heard  from  the  mouths  of  sever.il  natives; 
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J»njcTO  being  the  Gnlla  prnnunriation  of  the  wonJ,  as  Zinjero 
is  the  usual  Abyssinian  appellation.  The  king's  name  was  driven 
me  aA  Amno  I  but  1  Lave  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  an  uppella- 
tire,  and  not  the  monarch's  proper  name.  The  inhabitants  of 
Janjero  are  pagans,  being  neither  Gallas.  Sidamas  (Christiana), 
nor  Mohammedans:  and  their  language  is  quite  difTcrent  from 
those  of  the  surrounding  countries. 

Janjero  is  a  higher  countrv  than  Entlrea,  producing  hurley  ; 
but  iliere  are  lower  portions  in  which  coffee  is  found.  The  food 
of  the  inhabitants  is  the  cnset,  as  in  KnfTa  ;  in  speaking  of  which 
country  I  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  more  at  lenglh  the  ex- 
tliisice  use  of  this  esculent  vegclahle.  They  eat,  moreover,  the 
fiesb  of  oxen  only ;  Jtot  that  of  sheep,  goals,  fowls,  or,  in  fact,  any 
other  animal.  Another  curious  custom  of  Janjero  must  be  par- 
ticularised.  The  people  are  subject  to  the  tape-worm,  like  the 
A  byssuiians,  but  the  king  alone  drinks  lioimo  in  order  to  expel  it : 
his  subjects  make  use  of  a  certain  grass,  as  they  must  not  employ 
the  "  king's  medicine." 

Kucha  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Kuchash.  which  is  described 
as  a  Christian  country,  entirely  surrounded  by  pagan  Gal  las.  I  am 
informed  that  the  people  of  Kuchash  send  priests  to  be  ordained 
hy  ihe  Abun  or  Bishop  of  Abvssinia  in  ihe  second  year  after  his 
itrnvat  at  Gondar,  that  is.  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  news  of 
his  arrival  has  reached  them.  When  the  priests  return  home  to 
(heir  niuntry.  ihey  are  not  permitted  to  touch  the  ground  outside 
of  their  houses,  but  are  carried  by  the  people  to  and  from  the 
church.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  before  ihe  invasion  of  the 
Gallas  Ihe  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  their  present  country 
Wa»  occupied  by  Christians,  Independently  of  the  general  tra- 
dition to  thai  effect,  they  still  preserve  in  Gojam  arks  brought 
from  Grtndt'beral.  &c.,  when  those  places  were  invaded  by  the 
Gallas.  A  Tiiloma  Galla  informed  me  that  in  his  country  they 
are  acquainted  with  three  Christian  states,  which  ihey  distinguish 
as  Sidama  Gojam  or  Sidama  Gushu,  Sidjima  Sahelu.  and  Stdaina 
Bdtora;  the  first  meaning  Gojam  governed  by  Dejach  Goshu, 
the  second  Shoa  governed  by  Sahela  Selassie  (of  which  name 
Sahelu  is  a  common  contraction),  and  the  third,  as  1  apprehend, 
Kuchash,  which  is  in  the  immediate  neigbhourhixKl  of — perhaps 
subject  to — the  Galla  country  of  Botor.  My  informer  was  of 
opinion  that  Sidama  Bolora  means  Kaffa,  hut  I  think  erroneously  ; 
nnce  be  could  si  arcely  have  known  even  of  the  existence  of  the 
latter  country  pretnously  to  his  arrival  in  Gojam  ;  besides  that  he 
himself  stated  that  his  countrymen,  the  Tiilomas,  are  personally 
acquainted  with  the  people  of  Sidama  Botora  from  coming  in 
contact  with  theni  sometimes  hy  the  way  of  Woreb. 

Sid&tiia  is  a  term  which  is  usually  applied  to  Christians  in 
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general,  allhnugh  at  B.iso  I  have  heard  it  not  unfrequently  given 
tti  people  who  cerUialy  do  nut  profess  our  religion ;  and  I  have 
heard  it  explained  as  meaning  the  natives  of  countries  beyond  the 
land  of  the  Gallaa,  who  are  of  a  different  race  and  speak  a  different 
language ;  and  the  slaves  from  Kaffa,  Woratia,  Wol^o,  &c.  ap- 
pear to  be  all  known  in  the  market  as  Siddmas,  without  ri^ard 
to  their  religion.    Still  Janjcro  is  never  to  named. 

Respecting  Woldilza — this  is  the  native  name,  WoUmo  being 
the  Galla  designation — 1  have  nut  been  able  to  learn  anv  par- 
ticulars, except  that  it  is  on  the  way  to  ibis  country,  and  not 
between  Jimma  and  Kaffa,  that  the  Gojeb  is  crossed  in  boats. 
Wor^tta,  which  lies  farther  to  the  W.,  towards  Kaffa,  is  a  very 
extensive  tract  under  the  rule  of  &  king  who  is  a  pagan,  as  ore  the 
^eater  part  of  his  subjects.  But  Kikn  and  the  more  eastern 
portion  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Woratia  are  for  the  most 

rrt  inhabited  by  Christians.  Natives  of  that  country  with  whom 
have  spoken  say  that  their  countrymen  are  of  all  shades  of 
colour,  like  the  Ahyssinians ;  but  all  those  whom  1  have  seen  are, 
as  a  race,  unquestionably  of  a  much  darker  complexion,  partaking 
too,  in  a  slight  degree,  of  the  negro  physiognomy.  The  merchants 
of  Baso  do  not  visit  these  countries,  with  which  they  have  no 
trade,  and  where,  they  say,  they  would  be  sure  to  be  murdered. 
The  slaves  are  all  either  taken  in  war,  or  purchased  as  culprits 
with  their  families,  such  being  a  common  mode  of  punisbmeni 
throughout  these  countries. 

Kaffa  is  the  next  tract  to  be  mentioned,  respecting  which 
country  my  information  is  principally  derived  from  'Omar  ibn 
Nejil,  the  merchant  of  Derita  already  mentioned:  the  main  par- 
ticulars were,  however,  confirmed  by  others.  It  is  described  as  ■ 
Christian  state,  more  extensive  and  powerful  than  any  of  the 
Galla  kingdoms  before  enumerated.  The  title  of  the  monarch 
is  Thito,  meaning  king.  The  present  Thdto  is  named  Gchanecb'> 
— another  informant  called  him  Bieddo— and  his  capital  is  Bonga. 
His  rule  is  quite  despotic,  and  his  power  and  wealth  surpass  those 
of  any  ruler  of  Abyssinia,  not  excepting  Rds  Ali  and  Sahela 
Seldssie.  "  He  has  two  chiefs  under  him,"  said  'Omar,  "style<l 
Chabardso  and  Katabaraso,  each  of  whom  is  equal  to  Has 
Guksa,"  the  present  Ras's  grandfather.  This  expression  is  in- 
tended to  convey  the  idea  of  this  monarch's  extrcnie  power ;  since 
Ras  Guksa,  the  founder  of  the  existing  dynasty,  is  looked  up  to 
as  without  equal  in  Abyssinia,  The  Tbato  of  Kaffa,  like  Sabela 
Selassie  and  Goshu  j^udie,  claims  to  be  descended  from  the 
imperial  family  of  Ethiopia. 

There  are  only  six — another  informant  said  eight — churches 
in  the  kingdom,  although  so  extensive.  The  distince  of  these 
churches  from  each  other  was  compared  with  that  between  Dima, 
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Yaush,  Dembedia,  &c,  in  Gnjam,  or  as  beinir  vet  p-paler,  Thia 
seems  tii  sliuw  ibat,  like  churches  of  these  Inller  plates,  ihey 
are  a  species  of  abbej'  or  convent,  the  towns  in  which  they  slnnd 
belonginjj  lo  the  churches,  ami  being  snncLuarics  or  "cities  of 
refuge,'"  like  those  of  the  Israelites.  When  the  Thnlo  dies,  his 
body  must  be  carried  "  a  week's  journey  "  to  one  of  these  churches, 
which  is  the  usual  place  of  sepulture  of  ibe  monaichs.  In  K^ffa, 
as  also  in  all  the  roLintries  Id  the  S.  of  the  Gallas,  including  Jnn- 
jero,  it  is  considered  imprtipcr  to  eat  rfraiii  of  any  sort — in  fact 
'  grain-calor  '  is  a  term  of  reproach — the  vegetable  food  of  the 
people  consisting  entirely  of  emct.  which  is  cultivated  in  vast 
fiuaatilies.  They  have,  it  is  true,  wheat,  barley,  lielf,  beans,  and 
other  kinds  of  grain  ;u)d  pulse ;  but  all  of  these  arc  used  only  for 
making  beer,  or  as  food  for  the  cattle.  In  like  manner,  os  in  all 
the  other  countries  above  mentioned,  ihe  ox  is  the  only  animal 
used  for  food ;  but  in  Kaffa  fowls  also  are  eaten,  which  in  Janjero 
ai  least  is  not  the  case.  The  eating  of  fowls  in  Kaffa  is,  however, 
only  allowed  to  males,  as  should  a  female  partake  of  ihis  article  of 
food  she  is  immediately  sold  as  a  slave.  It  is  tci  be  remarked  that 
the  people  of  Kalfa  deal  in  slaves,  although  Cbrisiiani.  whicfi  the 
Christians  of  A  byssinia  do  not,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Agaumider  in  respect  of  their  S ban kala  captives.  In  Kaffa  to 
wear  leather  in  any  form  is  improper.  The  higher  and  middle 
classes  of  the  people  wear  cotton  dresses  ;  but  the  poorer  weave 
the  filaments  of  the  ensct  into  a  coarser  article  of  clothing,  which 
is  very  durable.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  on  ihe  whole 
well  off,  and  many  of  them  are  extremely  wealthy.  The  currency 
nsists  of  pieces  of  rock-salt  brought  by  the  Sennar  mcrch[ints 
y  the  way  of  Wallegga,  and  common  glass  bends,  thirty  of  which 
e  equivalent  to  a  piece  uf  salt.  Dollars  are  not  known,  except 
perhaps  in  the  Thato's  bouse.  No  gold  is  found  in  Kaffa.  hut  it 
is  brought  thither  from  the  neighbouring  country  of  Siekka.  There 
is  coffee,  which  grows  wild  in  forests,  and  also  chM  or  Itiit*  (tea  ?) 
and  Iwrarima.  a  species  of  coriander  (!),  which  is  brought  in 
tolerably  \nTsc  quantities  to  Daso  from  this  and  other  places,  and 
exported  lo  India  by  the  nay  of  Massuwah.  The  civet  of  Abys- 
nian  commerce  comes  principally  from  Kaffa,  but  small  quan- 
tics  of  it  are  produced  in  Jimma.  Endrea,  (tuiua,  and  Gcra.  In 
'affa  there  is  no  drv  season  :  it  rains  more  or  less  throughout  the 
whole  year,  so  that  there  is  grass  at  all  seasons,  with  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  crops.  To  use  'Omar's  words,  '■  the  harvest  lasts  all  the 
jcar  round.''  Tlie  males  are  circumcised  and  the  females  ex- 
cued.  This  appears  to  be  the  prevalent  custom  throughout  all 
e  nations  of  this  part  of  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  the 

'  Kit.  tlie  luToucitc  iuiaticotin^  drug  of  the  Aniba.  Se«  Niebulu'i  Tisnia,  Ac; 
Sacy '  I C  hieatututti  liin. 
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Gallas,  among  whom  the  males  ate  not  circumcised.  The  Thata 
has  not  the  exclusive  use  of  the  kvsio,  as  his  royal  hrother  in 
Janjcro.  but  his  subjects  may  physic  tbemselTes  after  the  usuaI 
Abvssinian  custom,  rirain-salt  {A'uhaho)  is  brought  to  KalTA 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the  way  of  Gubo,  Woralia.  and  Doko. 
My  informants  were  very  precise  and  positive  on  this  point,  saying 
that  the  sea  is  very  near  to  Doko,  and  that  it  is  (bat  of  lb« 
Banians,  with  whom  and  with  whose  country  (Hind)  they  are 
acquainted,  from  hai  ing  traded  wiib  ibem  in  tbe  ports  of  the  Rwl 
Sea.  On  my  suggesting  the  possibility  of  this  salt  being  brought 
from  Lake  Assnl  by  the  way  of  Hilrrargic  (Hurrur),  1  wajt 
assured  that  such  is  not  the  case,  the  direction  of  the  two  roods 
being  quite  different.* 

Of  the  countries  beyond  KafTa  U>  the  S.  and  W.,  'Omar  and  an 
Abyssinian  of  Galla  extraction,  named  'AH  ibn  MohammcKl,  are 
the  only  persons  wbo  could  give  me  any  information,  and  what 
I  did  obtain  from  them  is  very  scanty.  Suro  is  2  days'  journey  to 
the  W.  of  Bonfra,  and  is  subject  lo  Kaffa.  The  country  is  Imiti 
highland  and  valley,  but  the  people  arc  all  shankalas,  or  negroes. 
The  men  go  naked,  and  the  women  wear  only  a  small  apmn. 
The  king  of  the  country  alone  is  clothed.  They  are  pagans. 
They  lake  out  two  of  the  lower  front  tceih,  and  cut  a  hole  in  the 
lower  lip,  inio  which  they  insert  a  wooden  plug.  They  also  pierce 
the  grislle  of  tbe  ear  all  round  for  the  insertion  of  gross.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  people  to  the  S.  of  the  Gallas.  they  only  eal  the 
flesh  of  the  ox.  Beyond  Suro  is  Sickka,  a  week's  journey  from 
Bouga;  but  so  far  my  informants  bad  not  been.  Thev  say  ihnl 
in  times  of  war  the  Arabs  come  to  Sickka  and  Suro  to  fight  with 
the  people,  and  iu  times  of  peace  to  trade.    Tbe  only  articles 


"  In  pu.  77.S3  iif  ll.p  ifcoiiil  voliium  of  the  ■  Highlaiidi  of  .Cihiopi*.'  bjr  Majui 
Marcii,  pul>1  iiihvd  iliL>ttlr  atttt  tliii  \\ipet  wu  read,  ii  a  docrlplioii  ufun  itiipiiiliii.l  soil 
elttTiiive  kin)[i!om  laiii  lo  be  Iwyiriid  Kafftt,  and  iinmeil  .'•«ja,  tlie  Trligioii  iif  wliirh 
u  Chmlian.  \ii  capllii]  beiii^  called  Bcngji,  aiitl  it«  nioiiaicli  Iti^ditua.  who  \s  dt* 
icribed  hy  llie  auihor  tilling  nl  km  will,  a  neigh biiutnig  \i\hf  of  negroa  callnl 
Soiiioo.  In  [he  deittijilron  of  KalLi  giicii  aluive.  ihae  vriy  puilicidun  relaled  lijf 
MajdT  Hu-tii  rwpecliiig  Sui,i  bit  lucrilx'd  \o  Kaffa.  itt  cnpital  heing  Bnuga,  ill  kiKg'ii 
name  (according  lo  one  ii.fiirmmiT  J  Dieddo,  ila  Ctjriir>an.  and  iti  oegro  nci^rh- 

boun  Sun.  It  leetut  lo  foHiiw.  tbeccfore.  ihul  Sui.i  oiid  K.-ilTs  are  Ibc  ume  ;  in  oUirt 
ivordi,  thai  .S'viu.  m  a  tefotrate  kingdom  /torn  KaJ^'t.  hat  ita  rj-rf/rnrr.  In  cortvbomTiou 
of  Ihii  coiicluiion,  (be  aulhiirity  ol^lwo  other  Iravelli;™  ii  lo  lie  cited,  both  of  whom 
agree  in  miikiiig  Boiif-a,  Ihe  capital  of  Major  Harrin'i  Suia.  to  he  that  of  KofTa.  Tha 
one  ii  the  Kev.  Mr.  Ktapf.  who  hi  the  luluiiie  eiilitled  '  JoimuiJi  of  Ihe  Kev.  Meair*. 
IneidH-rg  and  Kriipf.'  n-ceiilly  pulilished,  p.  SS"*,  nyii.  "  (he  capilal  cilira  ofCaOaMe 
Denlsh  ami  Bo/iga"  The  olhiT  if  M.  d  AhW^^he.  who  rii  the  '  BuIJetiii  de  la  Sockelc 
de  Urojtnphic,'  i™.  xW.  p.  -1311,  juyi,  ''II  n  y  n  piu  de  moulagnes  daiit  Kafa;  m 
priH/'ipate  ytUe  rtt  Bosigii.  la  ]diiEi  ymnde  qiii  L'kiale  cil  KliiiopLe."  Wlieu  we  con>e  10 
o1»laiii  fiirlher  inroriiialiUJi  r^|;ecliiiff  Iliue  ilill  niiklLuwii  n-ginnl,  it  may  pwiblf  b* 
found  Ihul  Kaflii  and  Suu  am  dilTL-rvnt  namei  fur  the  NUne  country,  or  Cial  they  are 
■epjuate  protincei  of  one  etnpite.  For  the  prraeul,  ill  that  tia  be  done  ii  lo  bmiI 
their  general  identity. 
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they  brinET  with  ihem  are  beads  of  various  sorts,  in  exchange  for 
which  they  take  only  slaves  and  poIU.  The  country  produces 
ivory,  but  no  coffee.  'Omar  says  that  mam/  Arabs  come  to  Siiikka 
and  Suro,  if  the  way  is  good.  These  Arabs  be  explains  as  being 
Mohammedan  merchauls  from  Ginjar,  called  also  Tuhfin's  (pt.  of 
Tehriir),  who  come  by  the  way  of  Walle^gn.  I  have  on  a  former 
occanon  mentioned  that  Ginjar  corresponds  wilh  the  Abu-ramla 

( iSy         )  "f  'be  maps. 

It  is  further  to  be  mentioned,  but  on  the  authority  of  'Omar 
alone,  that  beyond  Kaffa  is  a  country  called  Derbdddo,  the  name  of 
whose  king  is  Galligafo  ;  nest  to  which  is  the  country  of  Mocha, 
whose  king  is  called  O'go ;  and  then  again  a  third  called  Afillo, 
of  which  the  king  is  named  Gimbi.  The  inhabitants  of  all  these 
countries  are  Christians,  and  their  languages  resemble  that  of 
Katfa.  Afillo  is  slated  by  "Omar  to  be  beyond  the  river  Baro; 
from  routes  furnished  to  me  by  several  Gallas,  in  which  Afillo  is 
named  as  a  Christian  country  surrounded  hv  Callus,  its  position 
would,  however,  appear  to  be  to  the  east  or  northward  of  that 
river,  Bui  the  information  in  this  respect  is  so  very  vague,  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  more  than  that  ihe  general  direction  of 
these  countries  from  KafTa  is  probably  to  the  VV.  or  N.W. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  languages  of  KafTa,  WorStta,  and 
Wolaitza.  As  appears  from  vocabularies  svhich  I  have  collected  of 
tliese  tongues,  they  are  closely  connected  with  each  other,  and — 
what  is  most  curious  as  concerns  the  past  history  of  these  countries 
— cognate  with  the  Gonga  language  still  spoken  in  a  portion  of 
Damot,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Ahd'i.  Hence  il  is  not  unrca- 
ninable  to  conclude  that,  pre\-iously  to  the  irruption  of  the  Gallas, 
one  single  language  in  various  dialects  prevailed  ihiuughout  the 
(able-land  now  occupied  by  these  invaders  as  far  eastward  as  llie 
limits  of  the  dialects  cognate  with  the  Amharic,  which — at  least 
at  the  present  day — would  appear  to  lonimence  in  Gurfigieor 
(hereabouts. 

With  respect  to  Doko,  both  'Omar  and  'Ali  entirely  confirm 
Dilbo's  account  of  the  natives  of  the  country  climbing  up  trees 
with  their  feet  first.  They  e\plain  it  thus :- — In  that  country  there 
are  very  tall  slender  trees  without  a  single  side  branch,  in  the 
heads  of  n  hich  trees  the  bees  deposit  their  honey.  To  reach  ibis 
treasure  ihc  people  lie  ihe  two  ends  of  a  rope  round  the  stem  of 
the  tree  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other;  lb  en  encircling  the 
(ree  with  their  legs,  and  preventing  themselves  from  slipping 
down  by  resting  on  the  higher  end  of  the  rope,  they,  with  their 
heads  and  hands  downwards,  untie  the  lower  end,  which  being 
fastened  a  Utile  further  up  becomes  iu  its  turn  the  higher  one. 
Thus  alteniating  the  ends  of  the  rope,  they  at  length  reach  ihe 
snmmit  of  ibe  tree,  from  whence,  having  obtained  the  sought-for 
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re,  thoy  slip  down  with  the  feet  roTcmost.  la  a  mnnoir  nn 
tLese  cuuntries.  rrad  bj  ilic  Kcv.  I  L.  Kiapf  before  ihp  Eg'>piiaii 
Siicietv  in  Cniui,  a  tmmlnlion  nf  which  has  appeared  id  the 
Mviintsbfrichlc  of  ihe  Gei>gra]ihiral  Societf  of  Berlin.  Vol-  IT., 
p.  ISI.  it  is  slated,  on  infurmation  subsequently  obiained  from 
Dilbo.  ihat  the  pe»)ple  of  DoVo  jxre pi/priiet,  and  some  remarkable 
particulars  are  given  respecting  them.  I  confess,  for  m_v  own  pari, 
that  neither  of  mv  informers  made  any  allusion  la  en  curious  a 
fact ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  In  a  paper  on  the  Cimmriea 
to  the  Snuih  of  Shoa,  bv  M.  d'Abhadie,  in  the  Bulletin  of  ibe 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris  for  last  June  (vol.  xis,  p.  439), 
wliieli  I  have  just  seen,  it  is  staled,  on  the  ciinirarv,  that  the 
natives  of  Doko  are  very  large  and  muscular — ■■  tres  gros  et  hisn 
muscles,  absolumcnt  coinme  les  Sawdhily,"  M.  d'AhbiuUe  BtUls. 
that  the  language  uf  Doko  bag  siime  resemblance  to  that  of 
Wor^lta;  consequently,  to  that  of  Kaffa  likewise. 

With  respect  to  the  information  furnished  to  me  by  'Omar, 
I  am  hound  lo  say  that  I  have  every  reason  lo  give  him  credit  for 
veracity.  He  answered  all  my  (jueslirma  with  the  greatest  readi- 
ness, eiplained  cheerfnlly  any  apparent  disrrepancics.  and  some- 
times called  on  me  to  say  that  he  bad  been  speaking  lo  'Ali  (who 
frei{ucntly  tnok  jiarl  in  our  conversations),  and  found  that  be  hail 
been  mistaken  in  something  he  bad  told  me,  Acc.  The  people 
of  Herita  are  perhaps  better  informed  than  those  of  any  other 
place  in  Abyssinia,  from  their  being  the  principal  merchants,  and 
being  in  the  habit  of  visiting  all  ibe  sumiunding  countries. 
"  Whore  is  ibe  land,"  said  Omar.  "  that  a  Drritu  lij  (a  child  of 
Deriia)  does  not  reach  ?  We  would  go  beyond  Kaffa,  if  the 
kings  of  that  and  of  the  adjoining  couniries  would  allow  us  lu 
pus."  This  latter  assertion  he  repeated  on  my  questioning  bim 
OS  to  the  j^issibilily  of  getting  across  the  continent  from  KaSa, 
which  he  said  was  (|uite  out  of  the  question,  ownng  to  the  constant 
wars.  On  my  asking  whether  there  was  no  commercial  rosKl 
westward,  he  said  "  certainly  there  is,  by  the  way  of  Wallegga  ;*' 
but  this  he  explained  as  leading  towards  Senniir.  consequently 
northward  in  the  result.  Directly  W.,  he  says,  there  is  none. 
With  Ooko  lo  the  S.G.  there  is  plenty  of  communication  among 
the  natives. 

This  introduction  was  necessary  before  proceeding  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  curious  question  to  which  'Omar's  map  gives  rise: 
it  is,  as  lo  the  course  of  iLe  River  Gojeb,  From  Dilbo'a  original 
description  of  its  course  I  wns  led  to  believe  lliat  its  outlet  is  hi  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  that,  as  1  expressed  myself  on  first  sending  ihe 
information  of  its  existence  to  this  Society,  in  1S41,  "  it  would  he 
found  to  afford  another  hish  road  into  the  interior  of  Africa  ;" 
and  this  threclion  of  its  course  has  been  confirmed  by  several  other 
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peraoai.  But  'Omar  distinctly  states  that  the  Gojeb  and  Gibbi,  after 
uniui^  ia  Dnko  with  another  river  from  I'fat  (t.  e.  Shoa),  the  name 
of  which  he  does  not  know,  go  round  westward  and  northward  and 

Clhe  Abai,  which  latter  river  he  represents  as  making  a  curve 
nd  Wallegga  after  passing  Agaumider.  This  last  part  of 
bis  statement  manifestly  arises  from  bis  ignorance  in  such  matters, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  weigh  against  his  jiositive 
assertion  of  facts  within  his  own  knowledge.  He  positively  states 
that  be  bas  been  through  Suro  and  to  the  frontiers  of  Si^kka ; 
ibat  beyond  this  latter  country  the  Gojeb  joins  a  large  river  known 
there  as  the  Aba  of  Sennir ;  that  it  is  an  immense  river,  a  day's 
journey  across.  This  river  of  Suro,  he  says,  is  called  Gnje;  and 
although  be  did  not  reach  it,  he  was  near  it.  This  he  repeated 
on  my  expressing  my  impression  that  he  was  in  error,  adding, 
"  I  am  not  mistaken;  I  have  not  forgotten.  When  I  do  not 
know  a  thing,  I  say  I  do  not.    Why  should  I  tell  yuu  untruths  ?" 

lo  rollectiDg  geographical  information  from  natives,  the  point 
attended  with  tha  greatest  difficulty  is  as  to  the  direction  and 
coone  of  rivers,  as  I  have  experienced  not  in  a  less  d^ree  than 
other  investigators.  Dilbo,  at  the  same  time  that  he  informed 
me  the  Gojeb  went  to  the  S.  fil.,  said  that  the  Gibbi  'ran  in  an 
opposite  direction.  At  Baso,  previously  to  my  last  visit,  after  my 
return  from  Sbinasha,  the  weight  of  evidence  certainly  led  me  to 
the  belief  that  both  these  rivers,  as  well  as  tlie  Gaba  and  Baro, 
ran  to  the  N.W.,  and  I  went  so  far  as  to  imagine  that  they  might 
joiD  the  Bahr  el  Azrek,  forming  in  fact  its  principal  stream. 
Now,  however,  that  1  hare  obtained  further,  and,  as  1  conceive, 
more  correct  information  as  lo  the  precise  position  of  the  sources 
of  the  Gibbi,  as  well  as  of  the  Gojeb,  there  u  no  alternatira  but  to 
make  them  both  run  to  the  S. 

The  circumstance  that  the  river  beyond  Limmu,  which  is  as- 
■nmed  to  be  the  Yabus,  was  by  some  of  my  informers  called 
Abfl,  shows  how  eauly  a  (no  doubt)  frequent  cause  of  error 
may  originate.  We  have  here  two  rivers  of  the  same  name.  A 
third  will  be  the  Gojeb  itself,  which  where  crossed  between  Kafb 
and  Jimma  I  have  heard  called  Aba  ;  and  'Omar  gives  a  fourth 
when  be  says  that  the  name  of  the  river  beyond  Wallef^  is 
Ab& !  Assuming  that  'Omar  is  not  correct  as  to  the  fact  of  the 
Gojeb  running  westward  past  Suro,  and  that  it  is  an  affluent  of 
which  he  is  speaking,  we  have  a  second  example  of  two  rivers 
called  by  neany  the  same  name,  Gojeb  and  Goje,  And  a  third 
instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  Gibbi,  which  nune  is  given  to 
three  streams  laid  down  in  'Omar's  map,  one  in  Hither  or  Tibbi 
Jimma,  the  second  in  Endrea,  and  the  third  in  Further  or  Kaka 
Jimma.  The  pn»fs,  independently  of  'Omar's  statement,  of  the 
separate  existence  of  these  three  rivers,  are  so  clear  and  positive 
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thai  I  dare  not  reject  ihem ;  and  I  have  just  seen 
d'Abbadic  likewise  stales  that  the  Gibbi  (or,  as  be  writi 
name,  Gobe)  has  three  sources,  of  which  two  are  in  Enirca 
'  nuiletin,*  vol.  six.  p.  439).    Fn>m  nil  these  examples  it  wi 
appear  to  result  that  the  names  Abai,  Gojeb,  and  Gibbi,  i 
pendently  of  their  application  lo  the  rivers  lo  which  these 
are  properly  appliwl,  are  also  used  to  designate  seme  of 
principal  tributaries.    In  confirmation  of  this.  1  will  cite  ao] 
stance  coming  within  my  own  personal  knowledge.    Tbe  C 
Eastern  Gojam  is  divided  in  its  upper  course  into  two « 
streams,  which  both  bear  the  same  name,  and  are  only  di: 
guisbed  when  necessarj  by  the  additiooB  of  "  Endt"  and  ■•  Gil 
i.  c.  mother  and  foal  (or  child). 

But  to  return  lo  the  Gujcb.    As  far  as  Doko  the  course 
itus  river  southward  is  sufficiently  ilelermincd.    Below  ibis  o 
'Omar's  statement  lo  be  taken  literally?  or,  supposing  bis  G 
of  Suro  to  be  an  affluent  of  the  Gojeb,  may  nut  bis  vetncily 
general  knowledge  still  remain  unimpeached,  if  we  consider  li 
OS  the  former  river  must  then  have  its  source  ia  ihe  lr*i 
which  tbe  Baro  (a  tributary  of  the  Babr  cl-abyad)  also  risi 
may,  quite  in  conformity  wilh  native  phraseology,  be  said 
j<ii]i  it?    Tbe  map  of  the  Babr  el-abyad,  in  a  late  num 
the  'Bulletin'  ol'  [he  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  (toI. 
p.  17G),  is,  however,  certainly  in  favour  of  ihe  former  conrlusi 

It  remains  for  me  to  mention  ihe  Baro  and  Gaba,  two  rivert 
Walleggn,  which,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  is  a  name  appli 
apparently  very  indefinitely,  lo  an  extensive  tract  of  desert 
try  to  ibe  westward,  abounding  in  elephants.  This  country 
traversal  by  the  Gaba,  which  has  ils  head  towards  the  S.E.  in  lb* 
same  large  forest  in  which  the  Gojeb  rises,  and  unites  nilb  tb* 
Baro  towards  the  N.W.  The  Baro  itself  has  its  sources  at 
much  greater  distance  to  the  S.,  and  is  described  to  me  by  sevcr&l 
informers  as  "  a  very  large  river,"  "  much  larger  than  the  Abii.  ' 
Some  people  of  Guderu  informed  me  of  mibtary  and  elephant- 
bunting  expeditions  undertaken  by  iheir  tribe  as  far  as  tbe  Baro, 
the  distance  gone  by  tbem  being  14.  others  said  IG  and  17.  days 
on  horseback. 

As  far  as  the  Baro  various  tribes  of  Gallas  are  spread  over  the 
country,  all  speaking  the  same  language  as  thai  used  between 
Giidcru  and  En^rea.  Tbe  valley  of  the  river  is  said  lo  be  inha- 
bited by  shinkalas,  or  negroes;  but  beyond  tbem  to  the  west- 
ward are  other  tribes  of  Gallas  speaking  a  difTeient  language,  ur 
at  least  a  diflerent  dialect.  Where  the  original  ojuntry  of  the 
Gallas  was.  is  still  a  vexala  ijuestw.  Il  is  frequently  said  thai 
they  came  from  the  E.  or  S.,  and  this  I  have  heard  asserted  at 
Baco ;  but  some  ]>ei'sons  there  slated,  on  the  contrary,  that  tbe 
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primitive  seat  of  their  fnrefathers  was  at  Tullo  (mount)  Wol&l, 
between  Sajo  and  Afillo  (the  Christian  country  already  men- 
tioned), lonards  the  river  Baro.  The  tradition  is  universal  among 
them  as  to  their  having  first  come  frum  Bar-g^ma,  which  it 
understood  to  mean  "  hejond  the  iahr  or  sea.''  But  supposiog 
the  Giallas  re^;  to  have  come  from  the  W.,  the  expression  Bar- 
might  mean  "  beyond  the  Baro." 


V. — A  few  Observations  on  the  Ural  Mountains,  to  accompany  a 
New  Map  of  a  Sout/iem  Portion  of  that  Chain.  By  Roderick 
luPBY  MuBCHisoN,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Roj'ai  Geogra- 
phical Society,  V.P.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Corr.  Mem.  Inst.  Fr.,  &c.  &c. 

Thb  Ural  mountains  being  less  known  than  other  chains  to 
which  accett  is  comparatively  easy,  I  venture  to  call  to  them  the 
attention  of  geographers,  by  briefly  alluding  to  their  physical  fea- 
tures and  mineni  wealth,  and  by  the  puUication  of  the  accom- 
panying map. 

When  viewed  as  a  whole,  the  Ural  constitutes  a  long  and  nar- 
row ridge,  which,  extending  from  the  Icy  Sea  on  the  N.  to  the 
parallel  of  Orenburg  on  the  S.,  separates  Europe  from  Aiia 
throughout  18'  of  latitude.  The  southern  half,  reaching  to  61* 
N.  lat,  is  alone  colonized,  and  forms  the  subject  of  this  notice. 
The  northern  portion,  covered  with  impenetrable  forests  and 
deep  moraSses,  is  still  left  to  its  wild  inhabitants,  whether  Oitiaks, 
Voguls,  or  Samoyedes ;  its  eastern  flank  having  never  been  ex- 
plored beyond  6j°  N.  lat.  (and  that  on  one  occasion  only).  To 
that  north-eastern  tract  I  will  subsequently  direct  attention,  when 
the  labours  of  its  chief  explorer.  Captain  Strajefsky,  will  be  co- 
ordinated with  those  undertaken  during  the  last  summer  on  the 
north-western  flank  of  the  chain  by  my  friend  and  former  com- 
panion Count  Kcjscrling,  who  for  the  first  time  has  truly  de- 
veloped the  geography,  geology,  and  natarol  history  of  the  mouths 
of  the  great  river  Petchora,  and  has  shown  the  real  nature  of  the 
ground,  including  a  ridge  called  the  Timan,  which  trending,  for 
aboutloOO  miles,  from  tlie  great  headlands  of  the  Icy  Sea  on  the 
VV.N.VV,  towards  die  Ural  on  the  S.E.,  constitutes  the  north- 
eastern girdle  of  Europe.  From  these  slightly-known  Arctic 
regions,  which  will  be  geologically  described  in  another  workj* 
let  ns,  in  the  mean  time,  turn  to  the  portion  of  the  Unl  which  is 
occupied  by  Russians. 

Our  illostrious  foreign  member.  Von  Humboldt,  has  tanght 
ns  f  that  a  considerable  pordon  of  the  preraous  metals  in  nse 

*  ■  Riutia  ill  Europe,  aiid  the  Ural  Mouiitaitii '  (in  the  pna).  Bjr  Roderick  Impcf 
MuTchuou,  H.  E.  de  Venieail.  oiiil  Count  A.  Ygn  Kef«nlitig. 
t  '  Fcagmmi  AaiktiquM'  ami '  Alia  Cculisle.' 
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amoD^  the  Greeks  and  Rnmaos  wat  profasblT  dnind  from  Ait 
portifin  of  the  Scythian  wildi;  bat  modem  Eloope  bai  been 
acquainteil  with  them  as  aoorces  of  mineral  wealth  for  ■  oentury 
anrl  a  half  onlv.  It  wa>  in  tbe  last  year  of  the  17th  CMitinj  that 
Peter  tbe  Great  formed  the  first  mimn^  esUblishmeiits  (&*ods) 
under  tbe  direction  of  bis  aUe  emoy  Demidoff,  since  wlndi  pe- 
riod a  steady  progress  bas  been  made  in  devrit^iiiig  tbe  lewutes 
of  tbese  mountains ;  and  a  large  portion  of  tbe  Siberian  fluk  of 
tbe  Ural  may  now  be  unhesiutin^ly  considered  one  of  the  moM 
civilized  tracts  of  the  empire,  whether  as  regards  tbe  indoitiy  and 
intelligence  of  tbe  natives  or  tbe  sUte  of  arU  and  mannfactntes. 

Ei^isb  readers  may  fieel  some  interest  in  knowing  to  what 
extent  this  r^on  and  the  mines  of  Siberia  bare  proved  {Hodoc- 
tive.  in  the  year  1&37.  the  total  gold  produce  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains exceeded  304  poods,  the  larger  half  uf  wlucfa  procaeded 
from  private  mines.  At  that  period  this  chain  was  by  iar  the 
richest  scat  of  gold  ore  in  the  Russian  empire ;  for  all  the  other 
and  mure  distant  mines  of  Siberia,  together,  contributed  but  130 
poods;  the  bital  produce  of  the  year  1837  being  444  poods.  In 
ltJ38.  the  Ural  mines  yielding  nearly  tbe  same  as  in  the  previous 
year,  the  eastern  Siberian  mines  contributed  226  poods,  making 
a  total  of  &23.  lo  sobseqaent  years,  bowever,  the  produce  of  tbe 
Ural  slightly  diminishing  (the  gold  allnria  lutving  been  to  some 
extent  exhausted),  the  other  auriferons  tracts  of  Siberia,  indudii^ 
the  distant  Altai  Mountains  aud  their  dependencies,  have  pro- 
digiously increased  in  value.  In  ld-12.  the  total  amount  had 
already  reached  1000  poods  (nearly  double  that  of  1838)  ;  and 
in  tliR  lost  year.  1B43,  it  has  swelled  to  the  enormous  quantity  of 
1*142  |M>ods ! — the  great  increase  having  been  chiefly  derived  from 
the  governments  of  Tomsk  utd  Ycniscik.  Now,  tucing  tbe  pood 
at  4'llbs.  lOoz.  3dwU.  In>y,*  and  estimating  tbe  ounce  of  gold  at 
3/.  17*.  V^\<1.,  nnd  the  fineness  of  the  gold  at  the  British  ttandanl, 
the  storliiif*  vnluc  of  the  last  year's  produce  of  Kusuan  gold 
ainimnts  U)  2,751,y(ij;.  Notwithstanding  this  vast  increase,  it  is 
pnilinblc  that,  for  many  years,  the  produce  may  rather  continue 
to  nngnicnt  than  diminish ;  for  the  flanks  of  several  distant  chains 
in  tlio  boundless  regions  of  Siberia,  in  which  aniditions  favour- 
able to  the  production  of  gold  ore  ore  known  to  exist,  bare  as 
yet  been  very  imperfectly  explored. 

L(?t  us,  however,  now  refer  to  the  Ural  chain  alone.  In  1837 
it  yielded,  besides  the  gold,  near  120  poods  of  platinum;  and, 
though  nil  (>[[iml  or  greater  quantity  might  n[>w  be  procured,  the 
ginnniiieiit  li.is  nlmost  abandoned  the  extraction  of  this  metal, 

*  Tli«  ciiuivalpiil  iif  ilie  piiiHl  in  KtiKlIth  weight  ii  laken  Oum  the  laM  wid  liut 
snlbotitj,— '  TranuK  de  la  C<>mmi*tiuti  pour  flan  la  UtMini  et  1m  Paid*  ds 
I  Bmpin  ih  Hiune :'  i^gt.  pu  A.  Cb.  Kupabt.   St  lUmboiu|.  IS41. 
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'np  to  tbc  cisl  of  reduction,  and  the  repupmnnce  of  ihe  people 
receive  it  as  a  coin  of  hl^b  price.  Tlie  plalinum  of  the  Ural 
now  chiefly  workwl  by  ihe  Demidiiff  family.  Wilt  small 
Ccpttons.  near  Ekatetinburg  and  Minsk,  where  gold  veins  have 
been  explwcd  in  tbe  rock,  the  pold  and  platinum  iif  ihe  Ural 
ore  found  in  ancient  alluvia,  consistiuif  of  sand,  gravel,  and  shingle. 
Enormous  quantities  of  the  purest  magnetic  iriHi  ure  are,  however, 
extracted  from  the  solid  rock  in  open  (juarries ;  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts, notably  in  that  extending  from  Nijny  Tagilsk  to  Bogcts- 
fck,  copper  veins  ai>ound.  VVilh  one  esceplion,  all  the  gold 
ines  are  on  tbe  Asiatic  or  Siberian  tlaidc  of  tbc  Ural,  and  on 
the  same  side  are  nearly  all  the  rocks  of  eruptive  or  igneous 
origin,  and  all  tbe  great  veins.  The  great  mineral  wealth  of  the 
chain  occurs  between  54'  and  60"  of  N.  lat,  ;  the  soulhern  cjc- 
treniity,  which  Is  very  picturesque,  being  comparatively  jxior, 
whilst  tbe  extreme  north  or  Arctic  region,  containing  few  good 
ores,  is  yet  unreclaimed,  and  it  indeed  unfitted  for  the  existence 
pi  a  civilized  race. 

k   Notwithstanding  iheir  great  wealth  and  importance,  no  detailed 
Russian  map  of  tbe  inhabited  parts  of  this  region  has  yet  been 
puliliiibed;  still  less  have  these  mountains  been  trigomimelrically 
surveyed,    A  very  useful  general  map  has,  however,  been  pre- 
pared in  Prussia,  thnwgh  tbe  labours  of  her  enlightened  geogra- 
phers, led  on  by  Baron  Humboldt.    It  is  ajipeniled  to  the  work 
of  his  scientific  colleague,  M.  Gustav  Rose,  who  has  so  ably 
'escribed  the  rocks  and  minerals  of  tbe  chain.    This  map  was 
'  e  basis  of  the  observations  of  myself  and  friends  :  and  without 
e  assistance  we  derived  from  it,  we  could  not  have  attempted 
unravel  the  true  geological  structure  of  these  mountains. 
Pesiring  to  facilitate  the  inquiries  of  our  expedition,*  the  Im- 
perial Alinislcr  of  Finance,  Count  Cancrlne,  had,  through  Ge- 
neral Tcheffkine,  directed  the  commanding  officers  at  the  dif- 
ferent Zavods  to  prepare  for  my  use,  copies  of  such  mineralogical 
and  geographical  maps  as  bad  already  been  executed.  The 
.  ost  useful  among  these  consist  of  mineral  surveys  of  tbe  mining 
country  around  Bogoslofsk,  lat.  60",  by  Captain  Karpinsky ;  of 
the  region  near  Ekaterinburg;  and  of  the  Irncis  near  Zlalaiist 
nd  Miosk,  by  Major  Lissenko.    These  documents  were  of  use 
_  my  friends  and  self  in  our  attempt  to  construct  a  general 
eological  map  of  the  chain,  and  to  bring  the  metamorphic  masses, 
f  which  it  is  in  great  part  composed,  into  accordance  with  the 
nattered  deposits  of  Russia  in  Europe.    We  also  found,  thai 
'nee  the  preparation  of  Humboldt's  map,  new  materials  bad 
^cumulated,  and  that  several  detailed  ma]is  of  districts  had  been 

*  Mr.  Murcliiiaij  ntu  jujcompoiiled  lif  M.  G.  ile  Vemeuil,  Coual  A.  von  KeyutliD((, 
•ud  Lieut.  Kokthiuuff. 
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published  in  the  volumes  nf  the  School  of  Alines.  In  tuMition 
lo  these,  Colimcl  Heltnersen,  uneiif  the  foremost  in  estendiii^  the 
geographical  kiion  leilge  of  the  chain,  has  receiiilv  proiluceU  a  small 
general  map  of  the  nbole  mountain  range  between  the  Northem 
Sea  and  the  Sen  of  Aral  *  The  most  important  new  feature  of 
ibis  map  consists  in  the  representation  of  a  flanking  eastern  range, 
extending  from  N,  to  S.,  through  the  steppes  of  ihc  Kirghiz 

tarallel  to  tbe  Ural.    Such,  widi  a  new  AlS.  map  of  the  Soutk 
Iral,  hcreafler  to  be  mentioned,  are  the  materials  which  ha»e 
been  consulted. 

Upon  a  general  scale,  the  Ural  Mountains,  as  before  SBid,  mty 
be  considered  a  narrow  mur.'»l  mass,  trending  frnni  N.  to  S.,  and 
separating  Europe  from  Asia.  But  this  view  calls  for  essenliftl 
mod ifica lions.  For  example,  though  the  oorihem  porlion  is  more 
or  less  constitulcil  of  a  simple  central  ridge,  it  is  fringed  to  some 
cstent  by  low  paroltel  embranchments,  which,  expaodiog  in  the 
South  Ural,  there  constitute  scparDto  mountains  to  the  \V.  of  the 
chief  crest ;  thus  between  \'crcli  Uralsk  and  Sicrlilamak  the  chain 
has  a  width  of  upwards  of  100  miles.  The  true  watershed  of  tbis 
chain,  or  the  Ural-tau,  has  an  average  height  of  from  iOOO  to  2500 
feel  above  the  sea.  It  may  be  said  to  be  continuous  throughout 
nearly  18  degrees  of  latitude,  being  nowhere  traversed  by  deep 
gorges  or  transverse  streams  worthy  of  tbe  name  of  a  river, 
though  the  atBuents  of  the  Tchussovaja,  the  Mioss,  and  the  Ai, 
present  slight  exceptions  to  this  rule, 

A  central  depression  in  the  watershed,  not  1400  feel  in 
height,  has  been  rendered  available  in  constructing  ibc  grc&t 
road  from  Russia  to  Siberia,  by  Ekaterinburg;  and  if  the  ele- 
vations of  ibe  Ural  were  to  be  judged  of  by  the  travellw  who 
had  seen  them  in  no  other  latitude,  he  could  scarcely  apply  U> 
them  the  name  of  mountains.  They  arc,  hoivever,  rendered 
much  more  imposing,  both  lo  the  N.  and  S.of  Ekaterinburg,  by 
rugged  rocky  summits,  chiefly  on  die  E.  side  of  the  crest,  which, 
in  N.  lat.  tiO',  near  l!ijgoslofsk,  rise  from  300O  feet  into  the 
Kondshnkofskoi- Kotnen  57'iO  feet  abin-c  the  sea;  whdst  in  the 
Taganai  (near  <^lat^ust)  and  the  Iremel  or  Eremel  of  the  South 
Ural  the  altitudes  arc,  reipeclivcly,  3600  and  5071  feet.  These 
heights,  ancl  others  marked  upon  the  map,  are  chiefly  derived 
from  Colonel  Helmersen  and  Baron  Humboldt. 

Unlike  the  Northern, |  the  Southern  Ural  is  composed  of  many 

*  See  CaluiiFl  Hflmoiwu'i  Msomir, '  t/Ounil  d  t'Altui,'  Ann.  Ata  Minn  lie  Ruutk 
1A38.  Siiicp  tliu  uiiil  ulUet  ci7m]ni.uiicaTii>ii4  watc  made.  Ihoalithur  Uu  ],u1«tiibrd  (lev 
liaTiiinefriukl  aud  psychronicrrirNil,  ai  well  aa  gculngico],  tjIwrt^lUmj  on  liio  cbniji. 
Reite  onoli  (Ic-m  Ural  und  dor  KirjiBcn  Sli-jjpf.  Pelenburg.  184.1.  The  Inller  wmk 
cuiilnini  H  ggixl  accuiint  of  t\>e  billy  trncl,  an  cnitem  (lorLllrl  of  Ibe  Uml,  callrJ 
Djuliyk  KuriUiil  a,ni  Kara  Kilir-Uiu.  Mjp.j 

t  Thf  wutJ  iiurdicm  Is  brre  i>n:A  iti  irrpreucc  10  Iho  otcomjfiUrjiiig  map.  In  • 
KBiicraJ  nui[i  orUie  wbolc  meilduui  cbaiii,  Ihii  tram,  ulsnding  fnim  Uogulutw  to  lb* 
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separate  longitudinal  ridges,  which,  diverging  from  a  common 
nucleus  in  a  t'aii-shape.  tread  to  iltc  S.  ami  by  E.  and  S.S.W. 
With  the  exception  of  the  plateau  of  the  Snkmarka,  nearly  all 
this  rer;i<in  is  picturesque  and  higiilv  diversified.  It  embraces  the 
mountains  Yurma  or  Jurma,  Taganai,  and  Iremel ;  the  latter,  as 
already  mentioned,  attaining  an  altitude  of  near  5100  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  whole  of  ibe  South  Ural  is  included  in  the  government 
of  Orenburg,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  a  pastoral  Baschkir  country. 

In  addition  to  numerous  detailed  researches  upon  cither 
flank  of  the  chain,  my  Own  knowledge  of  its  northern  portion, 
isid  down  upon  the  map,  was  obtained  by  traverses  in  three  pa- 
nt I  els  :  1st.  by  the  depression,  or  high-road  lo  Ekaterinburg; 
2nd,  by  rccrossinfr  it  from  IJIagodat,  a  celebrated  mount  of  mag- 
netic iron,  and  then  descending  the  rivers  Serehriaidta  and  Tchus- 
snvaya ;  ^rd.  byre-traversing^  from  Ust  Koiva  by  the  mines  of 
Chrcstovosvidsgensk,  near  Bissersk,  over  the  rugged  mountain 
if  magnetic  iron  called  Katchkanar,  to  the  imperial  mines  of 
Turinsk  and  the  town  of  Verkhoturio  in  Siberia. 

This  last- mentioned  route,  known  to  few  travellers,  and  un- 
described  by  any  man  of  science,  may  be  tiken  as  a  type  of  the 
prima.'val  lines  of  communication  across  the  dense  forests  and 
deep  morasses  of  this  wild  region  when  first  colonized,  Without 
the  cordial  assistance  of  my  friend  the  late  Prince  of  Butera 
(married  to  the  proprietress  of  the  gold-mines  near  Bissersk),  no 
ctFurls  of  my  companions  or  myself  could  have  enabled  us  to 
force  our  w^y  through  tbe  bogs  and  thickets  which  encum- 
ber the  nearly  obliterated  path  which  was  once  a  practicable 
roadway.  To  the  N.  of  this  track  there  exists  no  summer  route 
whatever  across  the  ridge  ;  that  which  was  used  in  the  early 
periods  of  the  colonization  of  Siberia,  and  even  some  time  after 
be  reign  of  Peler  the  Great,  having  nearly  relapsed  into  its  state 
of  original  wildness.*  This  circumstance  is  easily  explained, 
The  government  has  found  it  less  costly  and  more  convenient  lo 
ntralize  the  products  of  the  mines  at  Ekaterinburg  (to  which 
wn  the  roads,  proceeding  from  N.  and  S.  in  lateral  depres- 
"ons,  are  good  and  easily  repaired),  and  thence  to  transport  the 
aieiials  by  the  great  central  route  lo  the  Tchussovaya  river,  by 
which,  and  its  recipients  the  Kama  and  the  Volga,  they  are  con- 
veyed to  the  heart  ol  Russia,  rather  than  to  keep  up  a  long  line 
f  land-carriage. 

On  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Ural  we  examined  all  the  mining 

S.  or  EkUeiinburg,  woulil  neceuorlly  be  calif >)  ibe  "Midtllv  Ural,"  iu  contnuJiitine- 
lim  to  Ibe  Arctic  L'tal  aod  the  .Suuilieni  L'tal — ^the  rurriiei  termiiuktiiig  iu  tbe  glucial 
(Mean,  ihelmier  hIoiik  Ibeliiie  of  (be  Scaof  Aial,  or  in  tbe  bigbgtuuuili  belwnu  it  anil 
tbe  Ciupuui.    (^F(  P^.) 

*  M.  de  \'erueuil  anil  Count  Kcyn'rling  went  u  fai  to  Ihp  N.  as  Sulikanuk,  in 
tbe  bope  of  (eitdiiiig  Dogutlufik  by  that  olil  rmul,  but  wetc  cuinpelleil  to  retuiu. 
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tracts  belween  Bug'Klnfsk  anJ  Ekaterinliure,  inclutlinir  ihe  ffrcat 
cslalilishuicnts  of  iLe  Dcmicloff  ffimily  :il  Nijnv  Tiipilsk.  wiicre 
22,000  well-firdered  and  com foriably- boused  inliabilanls  are  gs- 
tbered  logedier  under  direcUirs.  whose  sltill  ami  science  hare 
earned  for  tliem  ibe  eulogy  of  Humboldi.*  From  Ekaierinburg.j 
M.  de  Verneuil  and  myself  descended  ibe  IsselK  river  in  canoes 
(as  we  bad  done  on  tbe  Serebrianka  and  Tcbussovaya).  t<i  ac- 
quire a  detailed  acquaintance  wiib  tbe  rocks  on  the  Siberian 
llauk  of  ibe  chain  ;  wbilsl  Count  Kejserling  re-traversed  it  lo 
follow,  on  ils  western  side,  the  rivers  Sylvn.  Ufa,  and  Ai. 
Regaining  the  ridge,  and  coasting  it  by  the  mines  of  Kysbtinsk 
and  Soimanufski,  1  iben  passed  over  it  obliquely  to  Zlatiiusi,  the 
great  centre  of  tbe  soulbcrn  imperial  mines.  And  bere  it  was 
that  we  were  witnesses  to  ibe  very  surprising  progress  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  steel  which  llie  Rtissiaiu  liavc  made  in  tbe  last  few 
years,  under  the  direction  of  that  skilful  metallurgist  and  excellent 
administrator.  General  Anosoff.J;  whose  damasked  scimiurs,  as 
well  as  every  description  of  ornamental  steel,  vie  with,  if  they  du 
not  excel,  any  similar  products  of  our  own  country. 

Fiinn  Zlaiiiiist,  recrossing  ibe  Ural-lau  to  Miask  (the  centre  of 
the  gold-mines  on  lliis  parallel),  I  then  slretcbcd  eastward,  accom- 
panied by  Lieut.  Koksbarof.  into  tbe  low  Siberian  steppes,  as  far 
as  tbe  town  of  Troitsk,  a  marl  of  mercbandize  on  ibe  edge  of  tbe 
wilderness  of  tbe  Kbirgbis,  aud  at  which  the  products  ol  Dokharii 
are  exchanged  lor  Russian  gi«>ds.  Thence,  regaining  the  eastern 
foot  of  tbe  Ural,  by  crossing  a  low  elevation  of  praniie  with 
ineiamorpbic  rucks  (since  marked  upon  the  maps  of  Humboldt 
and  Helmersen  as  a  parallel  ridge  Djabyh  Karni/ai),  I  travelled 
Bimtbnards,  along ihc  river  Ural,  to  Orsk  ;  from  whence,  passing 

*  lit  aililiricin  Id  litiipirali  and  trboitls.  ill  whifh  t\'*s\  The  tcipikcet  Art  I^ughl, 
M-  AjiAlL>te  Hi^iiiLLkifr  Ihia  ciiiu«d  a  Triguiitimylrical  curvry  of  (he  fxk'iiiivc  pii,|>rilr 
of  fdituly  to  LfC  malt*?  by  Prcucli  «rigLueenj  who  were  iiirvtyiug  during  the  penca 
of  my  liiiU 

I  fireidei  itji  tDinirig  worki.  conducted  lij  tbe  impeTiftl  ^ovenimnit  arid  Ly  tlie  lich 
jtiitividual  M.  Jucuflff,  Eltatetiiitiur^  ii  noleJ,  in  cciTuiniru  wiih  o1b«T  placa  in  Sibcnn 
— ~<uch  Ol  Kulyv'oji — fur  flip  poli»hiii|;  of  pT^ioiig  tti^rtis  by  wnler-pover,  iuclailiuf 
ibc  p'^lpbyriti,  ui^Iea. jaafprn,  niiJ  muUcbil^,  uf  ibe  adj.LCeiit  mDoiJliLina. 

I  1  would  bere  rL'I'rr  Ibe  teuiliT  to  a  vrry  elalmram  cri1ieiin»  of  Ca|>ljun  JamM 
Abbiill  (wba  travelled  fraui  Iriilia,  by  Khivnb,  Ui  Rimia)  dm  Ibe  duiiukrd  twonla 
of  the  luuif  aiid  oil  ibu*e  of  dtlnlUGAt  in  poj-Iiculaf,  in  whit^h  be  uks  eipnttiom 
wbicb  I  am  lieligbled  to  n-fwjit:- — Tbe  geiitral  fuall  of  European  bladn  ie.  lliAt 
being  for^il  of  tbeer-itei^J  fur  (be  uke  at  eliutiLity,  fhey  ue  trarcely  iiucrpliljTe  of 
tlie  keen  rt\^e  whicb  cofil^Bleel  will  ouumc.  Tbe  geuiiii  crAii^ioll'  bu  triunipbrd 
over  ihii  Qbj<fctiou,  not  in  hjirdening  Ibe  tuft  eleel.  but  in  giving  elmE  icily  to  lb«  luird  ; 
and  It  miky  be  iloubtod  whelA^ran^  fabric  in  tht  uvr/ii  can  cumprU  wklK  tkal  of  Ztatavti 
iit  th*  productioH  of  fi'^punt  fomhtmKg,  in  nn  trpml  itryrrr^  tiit/c  aati  datUcily." — Narra- 
tive of  a  Journey  froni  Hemut  la  IlIiii  ub.  Mmruw,  and  releralrurjf.  vol,  ii.,  AppeuUlK, 
p,  IhXKVii.  An  elahorati-ly  wruuRlU  and  tieaulifij!  plufe^iu.  prestiited  lo  me  by  tJte  Im- 
perial AilmiiiLtlrutiun  uf  Minen,  at  Wf  11  ai  a  fWurd  and  dagi^er  tfivei*  to  me  tiy  my  Itiud 
frii'iid  (ieneral  AniituO'.  uiid  all  made  under  bit  diiecliun  at  ZUiai}il,  bave  excited  ibi 
•limitation  of  my  icieutillc  countrymen. 
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tlie  southern  end  of  the  chnin  whore  it  subsides  into  the  lower 
Guberlinski  hills.  1  reached  Orenburj;.  I  was  there  joined  by  my 
rompanions,  who  had  traversed  the  tracts  around  Ki  asnuc-LKinsk 
and  Ufa. 

Having  made  an  excursion  in  the  soulhcni  steppes  to  the  famous 
mines  of  rock-sali  at  Illclzknva  Zastchita.  we  again  re-enlered  the 
South  Ural  to  (*isil  fieneral  I'erowaki,  then  governor  gen  era  1  of 
Orenburg,  at  bis  kntchupia,  or  summer  retreat,  situated  amid 
groTCs  of  iles.  On  that  occasion  be  presented  to  me  an  original 
map,  reiluced  from  elaborate  field-sun'eva  executed  under  his 
orders  by  the  Russian  slafT-iiflicers.  The  sight  of  this  beautiful 
map,  which  I  have  since  given  to  the  Geographical  Sacietv,  made 
such  an  impression  ujion  me,  that  I  at  once  resolved,  notnith- 
standing  the  short  lime  at  my  disposal,  lo  cross  and  reoross  the 
South  Urol  of  the  Russians  by  the  only  practicable  routes.  Whilst 
M.  de  Verneuil  and  myself,  kindly  protected  by  the  distinguished 
general,  and  esci>rted  bv  Baschkirs.  were  threading  these  pic- 
turesque mountains,  our  colleague,  Count  Keyserling,  visiting 
Mount  Uogdi),  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  sleppe  of  the 
Kirgbis,  which  lies  between  the  Ural  and  the  Volga.  The  rnulc 
of  mvself  and  friend  was  by  Prcobrajensk ,  over  the  sharp  ridge 
<:alled  the  Irendyk  (the  southern  pruhmgalion  of  the  Ural  crest) 
lo  \'erch  Uralsk  ;  from  whence  we  finally  turned  VV,,  and  passed 
over  the  whole  of  the  ridges  and  depressions  of  the  chain,  which 
are  so  expanded  between  that  town  and  Slcrlitamak  on  ibe 
^icla^a  (see  map). 

W  In  respect  to  this  last-mentioned  country,  the  map  now  pub- 
lished, which  Mr.  Arrowsmitb  has  rendered  a  faithful  reduction 
of  that  of  General  Perowski,  and  other  Russian  documents,  will, 
I  trust,  be  found  a  manifest  improvement  on  the  published  docu- 
inents  which  have  preceded  il.*  The  original  can  always  be 
consulted  in  our  library.  The  tracts  which  are  laid  down  upon 
it  (inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  Baschkirs,  in  their  Asiatic  cos- 
lume)  are  more  atiractive  than  any  part  of  the  Russian  empire 
which  1  have  visited,  and  infinitely  superior  to  the  regions  either 
around  Ekaterinburg  or  to  the  north  of  that  citv.  The  forms  of 
vegetation  of  the  north  and  south  are  commingled,  and  the  noble 
Piiitii  cemiirii — the  tvpe  of  the  whole  chain — which  in  the  North 
Ural  is  accompanied  by  firs  and  birch  only,  is  here  surrounded 
by  numerous  foresl-trees,  and  plants  of  warmer  latitudes.  The 
land,  in  many  broad  valleys  or  straths,  is  of  the  richest  quality; 
and  whether  in  the  depressions  of  the  Biabya  or  its  tributaries,  or 
to  the  S.  of  Minsk,  near  the  sources  of  the  L'r;d,  1  met  with  bnnds 

*  A  Runiiiti  amp  or  thit  terri'ury  stk)  ibc  udjni'i^iii  lai^di.  ilie  cuuiiliy  iiimnl  by 
M.  Kbaiiikoir  in  bi»  mrmoit  ■  llie  Weiirni  AiJvuiitfd  Uuiigo,'  li  iu  iirfparaiiun  by 
tbat  auiliur,  to  wboMs  kiridncHi  I  im  miicli  iiidelileJ  f.ir  vnriniu  corrccliuns  nf  ilie 
map  Bit  publiihfil.  wliicb  ii,  pcrbup,  miMt  defrcUre  In  tbe  S,  WrilFni  pail  uf  tbs 
govemmfnl  of  Orenburg. 
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of  deep  black  moald  (tchoraozfm).  yielding  ibe  nml  splendid 
natural  crops,  and  rank  wilb  various  grassea. 

A  very  brief  outline  of  (be  ^:eolofncal  nbservstinai  made  in  Uteat 

travels  has  been  laiil  before  liie  Geo!ogi<al  Society,  and  more  com- 
plele  materials  will  be  sLortly  presented  M  ibe  public  in  a  separate 
vrork  U]>on  tbc  whole  structure  of  Russia,  in  abioh  an  attempt  nill 
be  made  lo  explain  llie  cmses  of  the  peculiar  mineral  contbtion  of 
the  Ural,  accompanied  bv  ibc  first  general  ee»l>>g]cal  map  of  the 
chain  which  has  been  prepared.  A«,  therefore,  geopraphital 
readers  who  seek  for  such  information  know  wberc  to  find  it.  I 
dismiss  this  subject  by  simjnly  saving,  lhat  in  approaching  the 
Ural  from  any  ]Hiint  upi>n  its  western  Sank,  the  traveller  procecda 
from  on  undulaiing  low  region  of  red  ground  (included  between 
the  river  Volga  and  edge  of  tbc  mountains),  which  is  entirely 
composed  of  the  youngest  rocks  of  the  palovzoic  ajra — rock* 
feebly  represented  in  England  by  the  niagnesian  limestone  and  iu 
aMociatcd  red  sundslouc.  Occupying  a  region  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  ihe  kingdom  of  France,  and  extending  from  the  NortLent 
Sea  to  the  Southern  Steppes,  over  lS°of  latitude,  this  red  de- 
posit of  sand  and  marl,  with  limestone,  gvpsum.  and  sulphur,  con- 
tains also,  at  intervals,  a  prodigious  amount  of  copper,  which  does 
not  occur  in  veins,  as  is  usual,  but  is  distributed  in  grains  through 
the  strata.  It  is  to  this  vast  cupriferous  deposit  I  have  apjdicd  the 
name  of  "  Permian  system  seeing  lhat  in  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Permia  it  exhibits  a  much  finer  development  than  the  natural 
gn)up  of  the  same  age  in  Western  Europe,  which  has  never  yet 
had  a  collective  name. 

Rising  from  beneath  this  cover  of  Permian  deposits,  the  Euro- 
pe.in  Ibuiks  of  the  L'ral  are  composed,  in  descending  order,  of 
carboniferous,  old  red  or  PevoniiUi,  and  Silurian  nicks,  all  occa- 
sionally replete  with  fossils.  Though  many  iron-mines  (brown 
iron  ore)  exist,  one  gold-mine  only  is  known  on  the  western  ilank 
of  the  chain,  and  this,  near  Bissersk  (where  a  few  diamonds  have 
also  been  found),  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  isolated  mass  of 
eruptive  rocks.  The  crest  of  ihe  chain,  or  watershed,  is  essentially 
coinposetl  of  cbloritic  and  c|uart«)se  rocks,  altered  palirozoic  form- 
ations, which  are  immcdialely  succeeded  on  the  E.  by  numer- 
ous outbursts  of  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  amidst  which,  and  in 
the  meianjorphic  strala,  which  are  in  contact  with  them,  occur  all 
the  most  valuable  mines  of  gold,  platinum,  copper,  and  magnetic 
iron,  before  alluded  to.  It  is  thus  seen,  that  the  productive  mine- 
ral veins  in  these  regions  occur  as  constimls,  wherever  the  pre- 
existing strala  have  been  much  penetrateil  hv  igneims  eruptions. 
On  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  chain  there  is  no  longer  a  Ituce  of  the 
horizontal  red  Permian  ileposirsso  rife  on  the  western  flank.  Low 
bills  of  jounger  granite  and  other  eruptive  rut  ks,  with  palEro»MC 
and  metauiorphic  deposits,  are  there  alone  covered  towards  their 
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CMtern  edga,  by  tratiaTy  accumulations  and  local  detritiu,  in 
which  the  bones  of  extinct  mammals  (mammoth  and  rhinoceros) 
•re  mixed  np  wi^  the  gold  sand  and  shingle  of  the  mines. 

Bnt  whatever  waeeea  might  attend  the  general  geological  sur- 
▼ey,  I  felt  convinced  thai  little  justice  could  be  done  by  myself  to 
the  beantifnl  map  of  General  Perowski.  I  therefnre  prevailed  upon 
M.  J.  KhanikofT,  a  zealous  geographer  attached  to  the  staff  of 
the  General,  and  who  had  studied  the  South  Ural  at  his  leisure, 
to  famish  me  with  a  description  of  it.  His  memoir  would  have 
been  sooner  communicated  to  the  Society  had  it  not  been  written 
m  the  RossiBii  language.  To  render  mto  Englidi  the  predse 
msBning  of  many  expressive  Russian  words  has  beon  no  easy  task 
fat  the  accomplished  translator*  ;  and  even  now  it  is  donbuul  to 
what  extent  he  may  have  succeeded.  The  subjoined  explanation 
of  our  editor  will,  however,  develop  the  meaning  of  the  author. 
In  alluding  to  this  memoir,  I  am,  however,  bound  to  state,  that 
it  not  only  specially  illustrates  the  map  of  General  Perowski  and 
the  South  Ural  of  the  Russians,  but  is  an  elaborate  description 
of  the  physical  featnres  of  a  vast  surrounding  region,  Uie  improved 
Rossian  maps  of  which  (extending  even  to  the  Aral  and  the  Cas- 
pian) must  be  consulted,  in  order  to  make  it  fully  intelligible. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  express  my  hope  that,  however 
my  own  eSorls  may  be  received,  geographers  will  look  upon  the 
accompanying  map  and  the  following  memoir  as  evidences  of  the 
generous  and  noble  condnct  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  who  directed 
his  representatives  to  furnish  the  English  traveller  with  eveiy 
document  that  could  facilitate  scientific  research ;  thus  provii^ 
that  it  is  a  principle  of  bis  government  vigorously  and  munifi- 
cently to  encourage  the  advance  of  natural  knowledge. 


P.S. — In  reference  to  some  concluding  observations  in  the 
memoir  of  M.  J.  Kbanikoff,  I  would  observe  that  his  brother, 
M.  N.  Khanikoff,  who  has  explored  the  regions  between  the  Aral 
and  Bcdclwra,  recently  communicated  to  me,  at  St  Petersbargbi 
some  precise  knowledge  respecting  the  low  mountains  which, 
ranging  from  Mount  Airuk  towards  the  Aral,  constitute  one 
(perhaps  the  chief)  of  the  southern  prolongations  of  the  Ural 
chain.  From  Captain  RomanofT,  who  surveyed  the  northern 
edges  of  the  Aral,  I  have  also  learnt  that  its  shores  there  consist 
of  marlstooe  cliffs,  which  subside  eastwards  into  the  Inw  sandy 
deserts  of  the  Sir,  or  Jazartes.  The  same  officer  assured  me  that 
the  laige  island  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Aral  Sea,  which  has 
so  l<Hig  found  a  place  upon  our  maps,  has  no  existence,  its  inser- 
tion having  probably  been  caused  by  the  figurative  language  of 
the  Kirghis  inbatntuits,  who  speak  of  it  as  "an  isle  from  whence 


*  Count  Krafiiuki. 
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no  traveller  returns."  I  have  further  learned,  from  Colonel 
Hclmeisen,  thai  M.  Ba^iner  discovered  a  mouolainous  ridge  of 
greenstone,  trending^  from  N.  to  S.,  called  Sbili-E|jeli,  at  th« 
•otitLem  end  of  ihe  Aral  Sea,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oiiu, 
N.  of  Khivab.  These  data,  nitb  a  general  correction  of  the  out- 
lines of  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas,  will  shortly  appear  in  the 
geulugical  map  of  Russia. — (October,  ltH4.) 


VI, — Oroffrapkical  Survei/  of  tlie  Cvuiilrv  of  Orenburg:  from 
the  Russian  MSS.  of  M.  J.  KhanikofT  (Communicated  hy 
the  President.) 

[Ma.  MvitcHisoN  has  explaioed  towards  the  cIom  of  the  preceding 
paper  what  save  occasion  to  the  compositioa  uf  M.  Khanikoflfi  me* 
iiioir,  and  how  it  came  to  ataunie  xis  present  forni.  The  disadvantagea 
under  which  it  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Mutchisoa's  Btatement,  the  memoir 
D(i{icars,  will  have  prepared  the  reader  to  CLCounter  a  few  pau^ea  in 
which  the  author's  meaning  muy  nut  appear  so  dtHtinctly  as  could  be 
wished.  Some  difficulties,  which  otherwise  might  »rise  from  his  peculiar 
technical  phruscolo^*,  may  be  obviated  by  a  few  remarks  upon  that 
phraeeoloK)',  and  on  his  method  of  arrangempnl. 

M.  Khanikoff,  tike  Mr.  Murchiwn,  applies  the  name  Ural  tn  the 
whole  of  the  elevation,  or  bulging  of  the  earth's  surface,  which  exteoda 
in  its  longitudinal  directiun  from  the  Icy  Sen  to  Lake  Aral.  The 
portion  of  this  mountain  mass  described  in  M.  KhanikofTs  Memoir, 
under  the  dceignation  '  Country  , of  Otenburg>'  is  tlitil  wtiich  extend* 
from  a  line  drawn  E.  and  W.  from  the  sources  of  the  Mias*  southward  to 
the  Aral. 

This  portion  M.  Khanikoff  views  as  composed  of  a  central -mountain 
region  and  three  advanced  ranges  ^  and  upon  this  conception  his  first 
great  division  of  the  subject  rests.  He  passes  in  review  separately  ; — the 
central-mountain  systein ;  each  of  the  three  advanced  ranges;  and,  in 
order  to  render  his  description  more  complete,  the  depressed  plains  or 
valleys  which  adjoin  their  bases. 

The  description  of  the  central- mountain  system  is  further  Kubdivided. 
M.  Khanikoff  finding  that  the  predominating  form  in  ibe  northeru 
region  is  the  Alpine,  or  combination  of  ridges;  in  the  southern  the 
plateau  ;  describes  each  apart. 

In  his  description  of  the  Alpine  or  northern  region  be  first  follows  the 
summit  level  or  walerthed  of  the  region  from  its  nurihern  boundary  to 
where  it  widens  out  into  ihc  ploleau-formalion ;  second,  describes  the 
western;  and,  third,  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  range.  The  method  of 
description  pursued  under  each  of  these  three  heads  is  nearly  the  same. 
M.  Khanikoff  designalea  the  emini^nces  which  rise  above  the  overage 
level  of  the  Ural  mass  "  ridges,"  when  their  length  is  markedly  greater 
than  their  breadth;  "mountains  "  or  "peaks"  when  these  two  dimen- 
sions are  nearly  ctjuai.  The  liigher  elevations  of  each  "  ridge"  he  also 
calls  "  peaks."  The  "  mountains  "  or  *'  peaks  "  he  dislinguishe*  into 
five  classes,  according  to  their  size  and  predominating  forms.  To 
Uiuse  he  adds  a  sixili,  the  syn — a  term  used  by  M.  KbanikoS'  iu  k 
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Mlher  vague  and  flucbinling  sense  ;  appearing  snmelimes  to  indicaic  b 
"mouiilaiii,"  BOTnetimeB  a  peculiar  furm  iif  "ridge."  Under  each  Buh- 
divieiiui  M.  Khaiiikuff  eiiu  me  rates,  and  liriefly  describes  every  "  ridge" 
BDtl  "  peak "  lhat  occurs  in  it ;  and  ihen  the  valleys  or  river-coursea 
which  divide  or  iiiteraect  iliem.  In  his  description  of  the  weilern  de- 
clivity he  lias  lot  greater  cuaveulence  introduced  a  ftirtlier  EubdiviHion 
into  four  diatricts  designated  from  their  relative  ]>oaitioD  to  each  other  aa 
■* eastern,"  "western,"  ic. 

The  southern,  or  plateau  division,  of  the  centrtil-ni  nun  lain  system  is 
described  under  t\\  sobdiviatons: —  fimt,  the  surface  of  the  summit  level 
of  the  plnteuu ;  second,  the  northern  declivity  or  tcrrace-slupe  of  the 
plateau;  third,  ihe  N.E.  terrace;  fourth,  the  S.E.  tcmiee;  fifth,  the 
S,  terrace;  aisth,  the  W.  terrace.  Owing  to  the  greater  variety  of 
local  forme  which  occur  on  the  western  terrace,  M.  KhauikotT  hoa 
found  it  convenient  (as  in  his  description  of  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Aljnne  region,  to  adopt  an  additional  arbitrary  subdivision  into  '' cen- 
Irsi,"  "  south -eastern,"  and  "exireme  wesiem"  parts.  The  method  of 
description  pursued  in  each  of  these  divisions  and  subdivisions,  is  the 
same  aitupled  in  describing  the  Alpine  region. 

The  remaining  principal  divisions  of  M.  KhanikofTs  Memoir  are : — 
The  western  advanced  range ;  the  western  depressed  valley  ;  the  north- 
western advanced  range  ;  the  soul li- eat tero  advanced  range  ;  the  norlh- 
casteni  deprcased  valley ;  iind  the  soulheni  depressed  valley.  The 
method  of  description  adopted  in  each  of  these  divisions  is  determined 
Ity  the  preponderance  of  the  Alpine  or  of  the  plateau  formation,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  each;  and  is  identical  with  that  pursued  in  the  two 
principal  subdivisions  of  the  central -moon Iain  system. 

The  central -mountain  system  of  M.  Khanikoff  is  the  Ural  N.  of  the 
pnrt  Iff  the  course  of  the  river  of  that  name  in  which  it  flows  from  E.  to 
W.  ;  his  western  advanced  range  is  what  is  commonly  called  the 
Obtchei  Syn  ;  his  western  depressed  valley  is  the  valley  of  the  Bieloya  ; 
hifl  n I irth 'Western  advanced  range  is  a  group  of  "  ridj5ea"  or  "  peaks,"  to 
the  N.  of  the  Bielaya ;  his  south-eastern  advanced  range  is  the  mountain 
masH  bct»een  the  river  Ural  imd  the  Aral ;  his  north-eastern  depressed 
valley  enibracea  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Tobol,  Ai,  and  Miass ;  and  his 
southern  depressed  valley  embraces  the  low  lands  between  the  Obtchei 
^Sjrt  and  the  Ciispiau. 

M.  Khnnikoff s  mode  of  conceiving  the  structure  of  the  mountain 
nass  he  describes  differs  widely  from  that  which  prevails  among  English 
geugraphtrs.  We  ore  far  from  affirming  that  M.  Kha)i)kofi''s  otTcrs 
suUicicnt  advanlagee  to  render  its  general  adoption  desirable;  but  it 
was  denned  unadvisable  to  hazard  any  addition  to  the  obscurities  which 
may  have  arisen  from  the  difficulty  of  adequately  expressing  the  exact 
import  of  Russian  terms  and  phrases  in  English  by  translating  (if  so 
bold  un  expression  may  be  allowed)  his  mode  of  conceiving  fieographieal 
forms  and  relations  and  his  technical  languoge  mto  those  which  prevail 
P'ngliind. 

Having,  in  preparing  his  Memoir  for  the  press,  compared  minutely 
'that  pan  of  it  which  relates  to  the  central -moon tain  system  with  Mr. 
Murchisou'i  map,  wc  are  sniisficd  of  its  gaieral  acturiicy.    Fur  the 
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ttntern  advanced  rniige  Hiimboyt's  map,  appended  lo  Rose'i  worlc, 
may  be  consulted  with  ndranTiige;  for  ttie  eootliem  depresfcd  taJley, 
the  map  which  sccompBiiies  Gubel'*  Sli'ppen  Rei»e,  ta  as  yet  the  best 
guide  ;  for  the  rest,  Lieutenant  ZimmennitDn'fl  map  of  the  legions  around 
the  Aral,  or,  better  ttiU,  Mr.  Arrgwtinith's  editii^n  of  it  ma;  be  con- 
lulted. 

With  theae  aids,  and  by  keeping  iri  mind  M.  Khnoikoff't  leading 
lechntcnl  lerma  and  the  clnasificationa  he  hiu  based  upon  iliem,  the 
English  render  will  find  no  insuperable  difficullv  in  following  out  the 
ihrend  of  the  Memoir;  Qllhou|;li,  wiihoiil  their  asBiEtance,  the  minnte- 
nesB  and  multiplicity  of  M.  KhanihoCt  details  might  be  found  embai^ 
raising.  The  principal  technical  terms  to  be  kept  in  mind  are; — 
Alpine  system ;  plateau;  depressed  valley;  ridge;  mountain,  or  peak; 
lyrt.  The  subjoined  scheme  of  the  leading  divisions  may  be  uselul  far 
reference,  snd  for  impreasing  ihera  on  (he  memory. 

I.  The  central -moun lain  aystem,  pp.  281-313. 

I.  The  northern,  or  Alpine  division,  pp.  281-29S. 

A.  The  watershed,  pp.  281-283. 

B.  The  western  declivity,  pp.  283-298. 

a.  The  eaaiem  part,  pp.  284-2112. 

b.  The  western  part,  |ip.  292-295. 

c.  The  norlh-wcslern  part,  pp.  295-297. 

d.  The  Boutheni  part,  pp.  297-298. 

C.  The  eastern  declivity,  pp.  298-302. 

S.  The  southern,  or  plateau  division,  pp.  302-313. 

a.  Surface  of  the  plateau,  pp,  304-305. 

b.  Northern  terrace,  p.  305. 

c.  Norlh-eaalern  terrace,  pp.  305-307. 

d.  Suuth-eoslcrn  terrace,  pp.  307-308, 

e.  Siiuthem  terrace,  p.  308. 

f.  Western  terrace,  pp.  309-313, 

II-  The  western  advanced  range,  pp.  313-317. 
111.  The  western  depresaed  valley,  p.  317. 
IT.  The  norlh-westem  advanced  range,  pp.  317-318. 

V.  The  soulh-cHKtcrn  ndwanced  range,  pp,  318-320. 

VI.  The  north-enaiern  deprefised  valley,  p.  321. 

VII.  The  southern  depressed  valley,  pp.  321-324.— Ed.  G.  J.] 

Under  the  term  "  country  of  Orenburg"  Is  here  comprehended 
not  merely  the  government  of  that  name,  but  the  whole  of  the 
Ural  mountain-range  S.  of  the  rivers  Kama  and  Miass.  with 
the  adjoining  region  as  far  S.  as  the  Caspian.  The  region  thus 
di'sipnated  is  l>oundcd— on  ihc  S.  by  the  Ust  Urt,  and  the 
norttiern  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  Aral ;  on  the  E.  by  the  M  iind- 
jarski  Mountains  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tobol ;  on  the  N. 
by  a  lino  drann  E.  and  W.  from  the  elbow  of  the  Miaas  to  the 
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ralley  of  the  Kama;  on  the  W.  by  the  Kama  and  the  valley 
of  the  Lower  Volga.  Three  of  the  principal  geographical 
forms  arc  found  developed  in  this  region,  thougn  not  on  so 
colossal  a  scale  as  iu  some  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  viz.  the 
mountain-range,  the  plateau,  and  the  depressed  valley.  The 
central  part  is  occupied  to  the  N.  by  a  system  of  mountain- 
chains;  advanced  ranges,  assuming  the  form  of  elevated  pla- 
teaux, attach  themselves  to  it  on  the  W.,  N.W.,  and  S. ;  and 
these  subside  on  the  W.;  on  the  N.E.  and  on  the  S.  into 
depressed  valleys  or  plains. 

1.  TiiE  Central  Mountain  System. 
The  central  mountainous  region  is  bounded  by  the  rivers 
fa  and  Bielaya,  the  valley  ol  the  Ik,  the  river  Ural,  and  the 
oppcr  valley  of  the  Mia.ss.  Its  form  is  nearlj-  that  of  a  paral- 
lelogram, 500  verstB  in  length,  and  from  1 50  to  iOO  versts  in 
breadth.  In  some  parts  of  this  region  the  pure  mountain 
form  predominates;  in  others  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
transition  from  the  mountain  to  the  plateau.  This  diversity 
suggests  a  natural  division  of  the  region  into  two  parts : — 
I.  the  central,  of  a  well-defmed  alpine  character;  2.  the 
southern,  presenting  a  number  of  slopes,  terraces,  or  inclined 
plane  s. 

I.  NOKTHEHN  OR  AlPINE  DIVISION". 

A.  The  WATERSHitn. — The  well-defined  mountain  region 
the  southern  termination  of  the  princij)al  watershed,  which 
separates  the  river-systems  of  Asia  and  Europe,  known  by  the 
names  of  Ural,  the  Eiphcan  mountains,  and  the  Rocky  Belt. 
It  has  its  western  base  in  the  valley  of  the  Bielaya  and  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Ufa,  and  its  eastern  base  in  the  upper  val- 
leys of  the  Miass  and  Ural.  This  central  watershed,  which 
has  an  almost  imperceptible  ascent  N.  of  the  sources  of  the 
Ufa,  rises  to  a  considerable  altitude  in  the  southern  part, 
hich  extends  into  the  government  of  Orenburg. 
Commencing  at  the  sources  of  the  Ufa,  and  tracing  the  sum- 
'mit-K'vel  of  the  watershed  southwards  ;  its  direction  is  as  fol- 
lows : — To  the  upper  part  of  the  river  Kialim  (30  versts)  from 
N  N.E.  to  S.S.W. ;  thence  for  the  next  10  versts  S  W. ;  thence 
to  the  sources  of  the  Ural  (70  versts)  S.S.W. ;  between  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  Ural  and  Bielaya  (30  versts)  W.S  W. ; 
thence  to  the  upper  course  of  the  rivulet  Ukshuk  (70  versts) 
SS.W.,  with  a  slight  curve  convex  to  the  E.  ;  thence  to  the 
sources  of  the  Tana  (140  versts)  in  a  straight  line  S  S.W. 
The  whole  of  this  central  range  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
uniform  broad-backed  ridge,  surmounted  by  peaks  more  or 
lem  elevated. 
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The  most  prominent  peaks  arc  conca  rounded  at  the  suTnmits. 
and  consist  of  layers  of  broken  stones,  from  which  eonsiderable 
masses  of  quarz  shoot  up.  of  which  tbo  solid  interior  icems 
to  be  composed.  The  sides  of  these  peaks  present  frequently 
the  appearance  of  a  succession  of  terraces.  The  uifcrior  peaks 
have  the  appearance  of  mounds  of  stony  fraf^nents.  Scat- 
tered heajis  of  small  stones  extend  sometimes  for  considerable 
distances  round  the  larger  peaks  into  the  bogs  which  surround 
iheir  bases. 

The  ridge  of  the  watershed  is  almost  everywhere  covered 
with  forest,  in  which  the  birch  predominates.  The  dcclifitiea 
are  gentle,  covered  with  trees,  and  seldom  interrupted  by 
crags.  The  .branches  which  diverge  from  the  main  ridge 
retain  its  general  character.  Tlie  hollows  between  them  have 
steep  sides,  with  boss  at  the  bottom. 

The  greater  number  of  lateral  chains  diverge  &om  the 
western  side  of  the  Ural  towards  the  valley  of  the  Ai  (an  affluent 
of  the  Ufa,  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Bielaya.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  are  the  chains — between  the  rivers  Tesma 
and  Tchemaya ;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  V'esselaia ;  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  SjTghy-Urulchkan;  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Kitchkina;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Nata; 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Kushuk.  The  prin- 
cipal lateral  chains  in  the  valley  of  the  Miass  spread  out 
into  minor  branches,  which  deserve  a  special  description-  The 
lateral  chains  are  numerous  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ural, 
separating  the  valleys  of  the  affluents  which  join  it  from  the 
right  bank.  They  arc  steep  and  bare,  but  for  the  most  part 
of  inconsiderable  height.  Few  lateral  chainsdiverge  from  the 
central  range  towards  its  southern  extremity,  which  has  a 
gentle  slope,  a  flatter  summit  than  further  north,  and  few 
considerable  peaks. 

The  most  remarkable  peaks  along  the  central  watershed 
which  has  just  been  described  are  : — 

Mount  Jurma,  or  Yurma,  at  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Ufa 
and  Kussa.  This  mountain  consists  of  a  range  of  heights  from 
8  to  10  versts  in  length,  which  increase  in  height  towards  the 
N.  The  highest  summit  consists  of  three  super-imposed  (er- 
races.  The  terrace  which  forms  its  base  has  a  gentle  slope, 
and  is  entirely  covered  with  trees  The  middle  terrace  is 
more  abrupt,  has  its  surface  covered  with  rocky  fragments,  and 
produces  some  straggling  firs  and  brushwood  lower  down,  but 
on  its  upper  part  is  covered  with  mns'j.  Enormous  rocks  of 
nuarz  shoot  up  from  the  flat  summit  of  this  second  terrace, 
forming  the  third,  which,  seen  from  a  distance,  has  the  apj>ear- 
^nce  of  a  picturesque  ruin. 
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Taglianai,  at  the  sourct's  of  the  river  Tesraa,  consists  of  two 
distinct  mountains,  the  great  and  tlic  little  Taghanai,  separated 
by  a  deep  cleft  or  chasm,  covered  with  rocky  fragments.  The 
great  Taghanai  has  three  pinnacles,  arranged  in  a  line  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.  The  middle  pinnacle  is  ihenighest;  its  sum- 
mit, like  that  of  the  Yurma,  is  composed  of  quarz  rocks.  Its 
base  has  a  gentle  slope  and  is  little  encumbered  with  diibris. 
The  little  Taghanai  has  only  one  pinnacle. 

The  Alexander's  Peak,  formerly  called  Ural-tau,  is  of  a 
rounded  form.  It  received  its  present  name  in  consequence 
of  its  having  been  ascended  by  the  Grand  duke  Alexander, 
the  hereditary  prince  of  Russia. 

Ui-tash  rises  between  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Ui  and 
Ural. 

Iliiiss-tash,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Riiiss,  consists  of  a 
group  of  large  rocks. 

The  altitude  of  the  central  range  has  only  beeu  determined 
by  barometrical  observations,  andat  few  points.  The  results 
are  as  follow ; — 

Mountain  Peaks  : —  p.rtainn  Pti^i. 

Yurma  (Helmereen)         ......  2750 

Taghanai,  middle  peak  (Kupfier)        ....  3310 

Tughftuai,  W.  peak  (KuijffVr)   303(3 

Crrst  of  [he  ridge ; — 

Base  of  the  middle  peak  of  Taghanat  (KupflVr)  .  .  2889 
Summit  level  between  Zlalflust  and  Miapkni  (Kuiiffer)      ,  1825 

  beiweeu  the  foundries  of  Bielorieizkoi  and  the 

town  of  Verch  Ural8k(Kupffer)  ....  2370 
Valleys  and  ravinea : — 

Below  Taghaual  (Kupffer)  2174 

ZlaWiiat  (Kupffer)  ir20 

Source  of  the  river  Bselaja  (Helmeraen)  .  .  .  1901 
Source  of  the  Ural  (Helmerseu)  ....  2036 

I  Fouudriea  of  Bielorietzko'i  (Helmeraen).  .  .  .  1543 
I  Source  of  the  river  Sakmara  (Helmeraen)  .  .  .  2349 
I    Source  of  the  river  Kana  (Helmersen)  .        ,        .  2061 

It  appears  from  these  results  that  the  greatest  absolute 
elevation  of  the  watershed  does  not  exceed  from  2t'U0  to 
2^00  Parisian  feet,  and  that  its  mean  altitude  is  between  I5C0 
and  20tl0  Parisian  feet. 

B.  TiiK  VVesiern  Declivity. — The  descent  from  the 
sum  iiit  level  of  the  central  Ural  to  the  west,  generally 
taken,  may  be  called  an  inclined  plane  varying  from  I'iO  to 
■iOO  vcrsts  in  breadth.  As  we  possess  only  the  measure- 
ments of  the  heights  along  the  upper  edge  of  this  declivity 
1  above,  its  angle  of  iuflinatiou  cannot  be  ascertained 
iuioo,     Barometrical  observations  were,  it  is  true. 
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made  along  its  lower  edge  bv  order  of  the  Governor- General 
of  Orenburg  in  1838;  but  tne  calculations  of  the  data  thus 
obtained  are  yet  unfinished.  Judging,  however,  by  the  dif- 
ference of  the  climate  at  the  base  of  the  slope  and  at  the 
summit-level,  and  also  by  the  rapid  course  of  the  rivers  which 
furrow  the  declivity,  the  angle  of  inclination  must  be  consi- 
derable. In  passing  the  western  declivity  iu  review  it  will 
be  of  advantage  to  direct  attention  to  four  different  portions 
of  it  in  succession,  which  may  be  designated  the  eastern,  the 
western,  the  north-western,  and  the  southern. 

a,  The  most  easterly  part  of  the  western  declivity  of  the  cen- 
tral Ural  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  ridges  Naiali,  Tchiil- 
koToi,  SulLia,  Suka,  Zighalga,  Kar'iazi,  Nary,  Kataskin,  Ala- 
tau,  Masim,  Bakkal,  and  is  of  an  irregular  figure.  The 
eastern  side,  which  extends  almost  in  a  straight  line  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.,  is  300  versts  in  length;  its  N.  side  measures 
30  versts  along  the  summit-level,  and  its  S.  aide  80  vcrsti 
along  the  lower  termination  of  the  declivity.  In  the  extreme 
north  the  direction  of  the  declivity  is  to  the  south,  towards  the 
river  Ai.  From  the  ridges  AvalTak.  Iremel,  Bakty,  Miriak. 
Yaman-tash.  Mashak,  Nary,  and  Karlasy  the  ground  slopes 
northward  to  the  river  Ai.  Between  the  last -mentioned  moun- 
tains, the  central  ridge,  and  the  ridges  Yiisha,  Yurma-tau, 
Zihnerdak,  Alla-tau,  and  Bakkal.  the  direction  of  the  declivity 
is  again  to  the  south.  The  remainder  of  this  part  of  the 
western  declivity  slopes  to  the  N.N.W. 

Thesi'  slopes  are  turrowed  or  channelled  by  the  valleys  of 
the  river  Kussa,  flowing  to  the  S.S.W. ;  the  Arsha.  to  the 
SS.W. ;  the  AT.  to  the  N.N  E. ;  the  Kamenka,  to  the  N-; 
the  Satka,  in  its  upper  course  to  the  N  N.W,.  lower  down 
to  the  N. ;  the  Yiirczcn,  to  the  N.N  E.;  the  Katav,  to  the 
N.N.W. ;  the  Bielaya.  to  the  S  S.W. ;  the  great  Inzer,  in  its 
upper  course  to  the  S.S.W.,  lower  down  to  the  N.N.W. ;  the 
little  Inier,  in  its  upper  course  to  the  S.S.W.,  lower  dow-n  to 
the  N.N  \V. ;  the  Avzian.  to  the  S. ;  the  UriuV,  to  the  S  S.W. 

All  these  valley  s  intersect  the  parallel  ridges  whieh  eonsu- 
tute  the  central  mountain  region  of  the  Ural-  Five  principal 
and  a  number  of  suhordinate  parallel  ridges  extend  along  the 
division  of  the  western  slope  now  ander  consideration. 

The  first  of  these  (the  most  westerly),  begins  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Inier,  lielwcen  the  rivulets  Brish  and  DeuyaV. 
This  ridge  is  called  Zilmerdak,  and  extends  under  that  name 
SO  versts  in  the  direction  of  S.S  \V..  Ix-tween  the  upper tiasios 
of  llu-  affluents  nbi>-h  join  the  Inier  from  its  left  bitak.  MUl 
those  which  join  the  Ziliin  from  its  right  bank.  At  the  up 
Zilitn  the  Zilmerdak  ramifies  into  fite  lesser  ridges. 
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which  the  rivcTbrealcB  in  its  course  westward.  The  continua- 
tion of  only  three  of  these  minor  ridges  can  be  distinguished 
on  the  leu  bank  of  the  Zilim — the  Ala-tau,  the  Kalu,  and 
the  Biash-t^m,  which  extend  to  the  upper  basin  of  the  Uriuk, 
a  distance  of  60  vcrsts  from  the  sources  of  the  Zilim. 

The  second  principal  ridge,  alluded  to  above,  begins  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  lower  Satka,  and  is  at  its  N.E.  termination 
called  the  ridge  of  Tchulkovoi.  It  runs  to  tho  S.W.,  between 
the  upper  basins  of  the  rivulets  Kutorka  and  Sillia,  and  is  there 
known  by  the  name  of  the  mountains  of  Sulk'ia.  It  extends 
under  different  names  to  the  banks  of  the  Yurezan,  which 
breaks  through  it.  The  continuation  of  the  ridge  fills  up 
the  apace  between  the  Yurezan  and  the  Katav,  between  the 
rivulets  Kutkur  and  Aksar.  Its  prolongation  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Katav  is  called  the  Karazi  ridge.  Under  this 
name  it  stretches  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tilmei"  in  a 
S.W.  direction  to  where  that  stream  receives  the  waters  of  the 
rivulet  Bieghulii.  Between  the  Tilmei  and  the  lower  Reuat 
the  range  is  known  by  the  name  of  BelTagush ;  between  the 
two  Inzers  by  the  name  of  Saltyz;  and  S.  of  the  great  Inzer, 
as  far  as  tho  junction  of  the  rivulet  Zigada  with  the  Zilim,  by 
the  name  of  Kalta.  The  entire  length  of  this  ridge  is  upwarcfa 
of  200  versts  ;  its  N.E.  extremity  is  30  versts  distant  from  the 
Zilincrdaki  its  S.W.  termination  is  only  separated  from  that 
ridge  by  the  narrow  valley  of  the  river  Zilim. 

The  third  ridge  also  commences  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Satka.  where  it  is  know*n  as  the  Sukka  ridge.  It  extends  in 
a  S  S.W.  direction  to  the  Yurezan,  which  breaks  through 
it  i  on  the  opposite  side  of  that  river  it  receives  the  name  of 
the  Zighalga  ridge,  and  has  a  S.W.  direction  as  far  as  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Katav  ;  from  the  left  bank  of  that  stream, 
retaining  the  S.W.  direction,  it  extends  along  the  course  of 
the  little  Inzer  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kareazi  under  the  name 
of  the  ridge  of  Nary ;  thence  to  the  mouth  of  tho  Reuat  under 
the  name  of  Yaman-tau;  from  the  jioint  where  it  is  crossed 
by  the  little  Inzer,  as  far  as  the  great  Inzer,  the  ridge  iscalled 
Kataskyn  ;  and  from  the  left  bank  of  the  great  Inzer,  south- 
wards, between  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Nugush  and  Bielaya, 
it  is  called  the  ridge  of  Yurma.  Near  its  termination  in  the 
basin  of  the  Kurgas,  the  ridge  bifurcates  into  two  branches, 
the  Masaim  and  the  Bakkal.  It  is  in  all  200  versts  in  length. 
In  the  north  it  is  40  versts  distant  from  the  preceding  ridge, 
from  which,  near  the  little  Inzer,  it  is  only  dividcti  by  the 
basin  of  the  Reuat.    Further  S.  the  distance  again  increases 

i:      ridge  begins  to  the  north  of  the  upper  valley  of 
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the  Katav,  where  it  is  called  Mashalc.  It  extends  in  a  S.S  W. 
direction  between  the  sourcfs  ol'  the  Yiirezan  and  the  htllc 
Inzer;  at  the  upper  course  of  the  great  Inzer  the  mountain- 
knot  oF  Yaman-tau  furms  part  of  the  chain.  Southward  of 
Yaman  lau,  between  the  two  Inzers,  the  range  here  lalleJ 
Yuaha  ia  broad  and  rocky,  with  a  S.S.W.  direction.  From 
the  base  of  the  peak  Diunansij'tigan  which  rises  here  divertc 
the  branches  Kapkaly,  Irak-tash,  and  Niara.  South  of  tnc 
intersection  of  this  range  by  the  great  Inzer,  it  occupies  the 
space  between  the  Avzian  and  the  Biclaya,  and  is  known  by 
the  names  of  Bashatak  and  MentenijTish.  The  whole  extent  of 
the  range  is  130  versts;  its  mean  distance  from  the  preceding 
is  10  versts;  its  greatest  distance  '20  versta. 

The  mountain  Yuriek-tau,  between  the  great  and  little 
Satkas.  is  the  northern  extremity  of  the  fifth  principal  ridge- 
Froni  hence  to  the  Inzer  it  ia  composed  of  a  single  ridge,  and 
has  a  S.S.W.  direction  the  whole  distance.  It  is  called 
Matkal  between  lake  Ziritkul  and  the  sources  of  the  Bcriuzak : 
Nurgush  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Bcriuzak  from  its  source 
to  its  mouth,  Biakty  along  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Yilreian. 
Meyerdiak  in  the  upper  valley  of  that  river,  Tishiktash  and 
Uarkhek  at  the  sources  of  the  Inzer.  South  of  the  sourees  of 
the  Inzer  the  ridge  bifurcates.  One  branch  runs  S.S.E.  and 
terminates  in  the  mountains  Kirel.  or  Mashnuri.  and  Yandyk. 
near  the  Biclaya;  the  other  extends  between  the  Suriniak  and 
the  Inzer  parallel  to  the  fourth  ridge.  The  elevation  of  this 
second  branch  is  inconsiderable.  The  whole  of  the  Hrth  ridge 
is  I  70  versts  in  length.  It  touches  the  fourth  at  the  aouK-cs 
of  the  rivulet  Beriuzak  and  at  the  upper  valley  of  the  Inzer, 
and  is  nowhere  more  than  15  versts  di.stanl  from  it. 

A  continuation  of  the  fifth  ridge,  separated  from  it  by  the 
broad  valley  of  the  Bielaya,  may  oe  considered  as  a  sixth.  It 
consists  of  a  chain  of  heights  intersected  by  the  alHuents  of  the 
B'ielaya.  TTicse  heights  may  be  traced  in  a  W.  direction  fur 
CO  versts  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Biclaya  under  the  name  of 
the  mountains  of  Kraka. 

A  ridge  which  has  no  general  name,  composed  of  a  great 
many  larger  and  smaller  branches,  occupies  the  space  inclosed 
by  the  rivers  Arsha  and  great  Satka,  the  central  Ural  and  the 
Ur'ianga.  The  principal  ridge  has  a  S.W.  direction  from  the 
Arsha  as  far  as  the  Ustrala ;  it  there  turns  to  the  S.S.W.,  is 
intersected  by  the  Ai,  and  extends  S.  of  that  river  in  the  same 
direction  to  the  upper  basin  of  the  Satka.  The  more  import- 
ant heights  of  this  ridge  arc  denominated  the  mountains  uf 
Turo-tash,  Maskarali,  Makal,  Uary,  Bash-ukty  fthe  bare  pro- 
monlorj),  Kazak-saigan,  and  the  Zmijeinoia  (of  serpents). 


T%e  CmMdry  if  Oradmy. 


A  separate  ridge,  which  cnrcs  to  the  S^.  km  

the  month  of  Uie  Kuan,  may  he  Txved  »  a  jmir.  t€-SBm  w- 
It  has  no  ^neral  name.  To*  the  n-arik  h  h  ta_rfra  0;ur;'>-iirT» 
(the  long  pramoDt(»^),  and  to  the  KMth  L^icra-jr.ci  Boraex 
mount).    Another  ndge.  whid  has  the  U^^kbc^  as 

the  bend  of  the  river  Al  to  the  W.  fiv  a  Kraen  zi 
tion,  may  also  be  inelnded  in  this  snua.    Is  ijTt 
the  S.S.W.    From  the  Ai  to  the  'wamm  ef  s 
Raka.  this  range  is  caDed  Crlaasa,  or  Uroi^  i^mse  u  att 
rivnlet  Tuluk/Yalaadi ;  ^^amg  the  lig^  U  TmnL 


die  Tnldk  mountaini ;  thence  to  tb*  nppcr  T*^r-x,  »  xuee 
Awaliak.  The  monntain-peak  IrnMel  nxx  vwrt  smr- 
tions  of  the  ridge  named  TiQak  and  An^ak  TW 
whole  of  this  congeries  of  ridges  is  70  tcsA  s  jozc^  At  3» 
northern  extremity  it  is  40  veists  dj«aac  hsmiS 
parallel  ridge ;  near  the  sonrees  of  the  Tiuik  ix  cshbs  aiv 
ap  to  the  fiffli  ridge,  but  mgm  divogca  i&  the  £Kaaae  <f  3& 
versts  firom  it. 

It  has  already  been  remarlced  tfcat  all  thcae  amt 

crossed  and  interrupted  by  the  raHcn  fif  cren  -wiaA 
ha,vc  their  sonrces  in  them.  The  ecnesal  £i?<Ei£^A  i<  ihe 
ridges  is  from  N.E.  and  N.  to  S.W.  "and  S.  wmes 
the  rirers  hare  a  more  diiert  »e«l«->  teaiimri-  fr.«n  -rxoa.  £ 
vould  appear  diat  ther  fiJlov  the  i^r^^rsi'jK  tae  nac 
western  slope  <^the  who^  srstn,  UfA  cf  iztt  pa»Z«L 
which  furrow  iusor&ce.   TltesfWiecs  iB3«r><B«  wswwa 

the  prinripal  parallel  ridges  are  «ec«|ac^  W  lirtn  ao 
and  spurs,  or  by  isolated  heighu  of  wfeiM  timajM  «i 
many  varioDS  directions. 

Ail  the  heights  of  all  the  central  i»arataj»»  rf  the 

Ural  within  &e  country  of  Orenbnre  m»y  be  rrftxrwd  i«  we 
or  other  of  fire  classes.  The  firrt  will  «M»f«T4-s»4  ti»t  tM^eA 
mountains  of  the  UraL  Tbeir  shape  ia  th*  "J"*-*  ifct 
peaks  along  the  snmmit-let-el  alreadrdeacriUA  TW  wmfla 
of  rfa™  are.  periiapa,  larger,  the  tetraow  rt  ti*^  Ua<fa  km 
steep  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  thue  «f  ti*  p**k»  »-«flc  tM 
summit-level,  but  there  is  no  di«t!f«ee  m  aftj  r^ifwr. 
The  second  class  of  mountain  krmm  h««  mM  a}2«Maw« 
of  shorter  ridges,  with  small  peak,  rto-»  ^  TzL^^ 
rising  above  ttrir  summit  ridge.-  TW  hetght^  tiarj 
class  are  less  elevated  than  tfioae  of  the  tw«,  yn>^*isu^  ^am^. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  eiwreredwilh  wwi  r»«»<«» 
smaO  plain,  in  which  they  tenainate:  they  am  1«»  K"^^ 
precipitous,  and  rarely  pi«eiit  ^rV'^^!^Ty^JirtJ^ 
Irhe  fourth  and  fifkh  cW.  «e  tW 

terraces  of  mounUim  of  the  tfaiw  cU«*  ilre-ij  ^«i«-J*S 
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the  Katav,  where  it  is  called  Maahak.  It  pxicnds  hi  a  S  S  W. 
dircclion  between  the  sources  of  the  Yiirczan  and  the  little 
Inzer;  at  the  upper  course  of  the  great  Inzer  the  mountain- 
knot  of  Yaman-tau  funns  part  of  the  chain.  Southward  of 
Yainaii-tau,  between  the  two  Inzers.  the  range  hero  railed 
Yusha  is  broad  and  roiky,  with  a  S.S.W.  dircctiun.  From 
the  base  of  the  peak  Diunansiyugan  which  rises  here  diverge 
the  branches  Kapkaly.  Irak-tash,  and  Niara.  Sonth  of  the 
intersection  of  this  range  by  the  great  Inzer,  it  uccupies  the 
space  between  the  Avzian  and  the  Biclava,  and  is  known  by 
the  names  of  Baahatak  and  Meutcngush.  The  whole  extent  gf 
the  range  is  130  vcrsts ;  its  mean  distance  from  the  preceding 
is  10  versts;  its  greatest  distance  20  vcrsts. 

The  mountain  Yuviek-tau,  between  the  great  and  Httle 
Satkas.  is  the  northern  extremity  of  the  fifth  principal  ridge. 
From  hence  to  the  Inzer  it  is  comiwsed  of  a  single  ridge,  and 
has  a  S.S.W.  direction  the  whole  distance.  It  is  called 
Matkal  between  lake  Ziritkul  and  the  sources  of  the  Beriuzak : 
Nurgush  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Beriuzak  from  its  source 
to  its  mouth,  Biakty  alon^  the  ri^jht  bank  of  the  Yiirezan. 
Meyerdiak  in  the  upper  valley  of  tliat  river,  Tishiktash  and 
Uarkhck  at  the  sources  of  the  Inzer.  South  of  the  sources  of 
the  Inzer  the  ridge  bifurcates.  One  branch  runs  S.S.E.  and 
terminates  in  the  mountains  Kirel,  or  Mashnuri.  and  Yandyk, 
near  the  Bielaya ;  the  other  extends  between  the  Suriniak  and 
the  Inzer  parallel  to  the  fourth  ridge.  The  elevation  of  this 
second  branch  is  inconsiderable.  The  whole  of  the  tiilh  ridge 
is  1 70  versts  in  length.  It  touches  the  fourth  at  the  sources 
of  the  rivulet  Beriuzak  and  at  the  upper  valley  of  the  Inzer, 
and  is  nowhere  more  than  15  versts  distant  from  it. 

A  continuation  of  the  fifth  ridge,  separated  from  it  by  the 
broad  valley  of  the  Bielaya,  may  be  considered  as  a  sixth.  It 
consists  of  a  chain  of  heights  intersected  by  the  affluents  of  the 
Bielaya.  These  heights  may  Ix-  traced  in  a  W.  direction  fur 
CO  versts  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Bielaya  under  the  name  of 
the  mountains  of  Kraka. 

A  ridge  which  has  no  general  name,  composed  of  a  great 
many  larger  and  smaller  branches,  occupies  the  space  inclosed 
by  tlic  rivers  Arsha  and  great  Satka,  the  central  Ural  and  the 
Urianga.  The  principal  ridge  has  a  S.W.  direction  from  the 
Arsha  as  far  as  the  Ustrala ;  it  there  turns  to  the  S.S.W.,  Is 
intersected  by  the  Ai,  and  extends  S.  of  that  river  in  the  same 
direction  to  the  upper  basin  of  the  Satka.  The  more  import- 
ant heights  of  this  ridge  arc  denominated  the  mountains  of 
Turo-laah,  Maskarali,  Makal,  Uary,  Bash-ukty  (the  bare  pro- 
montory), Kazak  salgan,  and  the  Zmijeinoia  (of  serpents). 
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A  separate  ridge,  which  curves  to  the  S.E.  from  Tuijhanai  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Kussa,  may  be  viewed  as  a  jiart  ol  this  une. 
It  has  no  general  name.  To  the  north  it  is  called  liolgoi-mys 
(the  long  promontory),  and  to  the  south  Lipova-gora  (Birchen 
mount).  Another  ridge,  which  has  the  mountam  Urianga  at 
the  bend  of  the  river  Ai  to  the  W.  for  its  northern  termina- 
tion, may  also  be  included  in  this  system.  Its  direction  is  to 
the  S.S.W.  From  the  Ai  to  the  sourcca  of  its  affluent  the 
Itaka,  this  range  is  called  Urianga,  or  Urenga;  thence  to  the 
rivulet  Tuliik,  Yalaudi ;  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiiluk, 
the  Tuliik  mountains  ;  thence  to  the  upper  Tyghyn,  the  ridge 
Awaliak.  The  mountain-peak  Iremel  rises  where  the  por- 
tions of  the  ridge  named  Tiiliik  and  Avaliak  meet.  The 
whole  of  this  congeries  of  ridges  is  70  versts  in  length.  At  its 
northern  extremity  it  is  40  versts  distant  from  tlie  second 
parallel  ridge;  near  the  sources  of  the  Tuliik  it  comea  close 
up  to  the  fifth  ridge,  but  again  diverges  to  the  distance  of  '20 
veista  from  it. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  all  these  ridges  arc 
crossed  and  interrupted  by  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  which 
have  their  sources  in  them.  The  general  direction  of  the 
ridges  is  from  N.E.  and  N.  to  S.W.  and  S.  The  courses  of 
the  rivers  have  a  more  direct  westerly  tendency,  from  which  it 
Would  appear  that  they  follow  the  direction  of  the  great 
western  slope  of  the  whole  system,  not  of  the  parallel  ridges 
which  furrow  its  surface.  The  spaces  which  intervene  between 
the  jirincipal  parallel  ridges  arc  occupied  by  their  branches 
and  spurs,  or  by  isolated  heights  of  inferior  elevation  and 
many  various  directions. 

A 11  the  heights  of  all  the  central  mountainous  region  of  the 
Ural  within  the  country  of  Orenburg  may  be  referred  to  one 
or  other  of  five  classes-  The  first  will  comprehend  the  largest 
mountains  of  the  Ural.  Their  shajie  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
peaks  along  the  summit-level  already  described.  The  mounds 
of  tWirh  are,  perhaps,  larger,  the  terraces  at  their  bases  more 
steep  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  those  of  the  peaks  along  the 
BUmmit'lcvel.  but  there  is  no  difference  in  any  other  respect. 
The  second  class  of  mountain  forms  have  more  the  ap]»earance 
of  shorter  ridges,  with  small  peaks  of  stones  or  rocky  crests 
rising  above  their  summit  ridges.  The  heights  of  the  third 
class  are  loss  elevated  than  those  of  the  two  preceding  cla»ises. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  covered  with  wood,  except  on  a 
hicb  they  terminate :  they  are  less  boggy,  less 
"Iv  present  rocky  precipices  on  their  sides, 
classes  are  the  branches  and  terminal 
of  the  three  classes  already  described. 
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Tbe  heights  of  the  fourth  class  are  rocky,  precipitouB.  and  of 
coneidcralile  elevation ;  those  of  the  lifth  arc  lower,  have 
gpntic  slopes,  and  arc  covered  with  wood. 

In  the  principal  ridges  the  peaks  are  connected  by  lower 
elevations,  ivhicli  arc  in  tfcneral  full  of  moisture,  and  the 
sources  of  rivers  and  rivulets.  The  character  of  each  of  these 
depends  upon  the  forms  of  the  mountains  which  it  connects. 
The  elevations  which  connect  peiiks  of  the  first  class  are 
generally,  exce]it  where  the  rocky  terraces  approach  the  rivers, 
pretty  bruad  and  open;  but  thcv  are  frequently  marshy  and 
encumbered  with  stones.  The  fluvial  basins  between  peaks 
of  the  second  and  third  class  are  generally  narrower,  and 
were  overgrown  with  trees.  Where  they  lie  between  ter- 
races of  the  fourth  class  they  form  defiles,  but  this  character 
is  of  rare  occurrence.  For  the  most  part,  one  bank  of  the  river 
is  covered  close  to  the  banks  with  masses  of  detached  rocks, 
whilst  on  the  other  side  extend  the  gentle  slopes  of  the  fifth 
class  of  heights.  The  elevations  which  connect  peaks  of  the 
third  class  are  broad  and  sloping  when  thoy  are  not  sharpened 
by  heights  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  class  rising  within  them. 

To  apply  this  classification  of  ]ieaks  and  connecting  eleva- 
tions to  the  eastern  division  of  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Ural,  mountains  of  the  first  class  are  only  found  in  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  ridges,  and  in  the  ridge  which  is  the  continu- 
ation of  the  fifth  on  the  right  of  the  Bielaya.  The  most  re- 
markable of  them  are  :~~ 

Iremcl  or  Eremel.  The  horizontal  space  on  which  this  moun- 
tain re-ts  is  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  with  its  base  fronting  to  iho 
north,  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Tuliik,  and  its  apex,  pointing 
to  the  south,  near  the  upper  valley  of  the  'I'y  ghyn.  The  highest 
peak  overhangs  the  Tygliyn.  Four  streams  flank  the  baae  of 
the  Ircmel  on  the  E.  and  W. ;  two  of  these  are  affluents  of 
the  Tiili'ik  and  flow  to  the  N.,  two  flow  to  the  S.,  the  Ivaniak 
and  its  alHuciil  the  Tyghyn.  The  lowest  terrace  of  the  Iremel 
fronting  the  Tiiluk  is  steep,  craggy,  and  surmounted  by 
three  peaks.  The  lowest  terrace  on  the  side  fronling  the 
Yarghista  (affluent  of  the  Tiiliik)  and  the  little  Ivan'iak  is 
less  abrupt,  and  ofl'ers  the  greatest  facilities  to  those  who  wish 
to  ascend  the  Ircmel.  A  branch  called  Suk-tash  and  Yakhak- 
sia-tash  extends  between  the  sources  of  the  Yarghista  and  little 
Ivaniak,  and  connects  the  Iremel  with  the  ridge  Btikla  or 
Bakly.  This  branch  Is  surmounted  by  a  few  precipitous  peaVa, 
and  the  road  which  winds  round  the  Iremel  from  the  S.  passes 
over  it  On  the  ujijicr  course  of  the  Tyghyn  the  rocky  terrace 
of  the  Iremel  forms  with  the  extremity  of  the  Avaliak  a 
boggy  and  stony  defile,  which  serves  as  an  entrance  to  the 
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high  marshy  valley  from  which  the  Tyghyn  flows.  Along  the 
N.  side  of  the  marsh  runs  an  inconsiderable  ridge,  which 
connects  the  Iremel  with  the  Avaliak.  The  middle  terrace  of 
the  Iremel  is  not  very  steep;  hut  it  is  marshy  and  obstructed 
with  scattered  heaps  of  stones.  It  rises  above  the  forest 
region,  and  is  only  covered  here  and  there  with  scanty  brush- 
wood. On  the  narrow  plain  which  surmounts  this  terrace  are 
a  few  small  lakes;  moss  and  some  straggling  stunted  firs  arc 
the  only  vegetation.  The  summit  is  composed  of  huge  quarzosc 
crags,  on  the  level  surfaces  of  which  arc  found  mosses  and  the 
forget  mc-not  (myasotis;  in  Russian.  Niczabudka).  Fragments 
of  stone  are  scattered  about  the  ravines  between  the  crags. 

Yaman-tau.  This  mountain  is  in  the  fourth  ridge.  It  is 
near  the  upper  valley  of  the  great  Inzer  and  consists,  properly 
siicaking,  of  two  hills,  separated  by  a  high  marshy  valley. 
The  height  to  the  N.W.  is  the  largest.  It  is  situated"  between 
the  rivulets  Kus  and  Kazaulu ;  the  circumference  of  its  base  is 
of  an  elliptical  form  ;  and  joins  the  ridge  Kapkaly  on  the  S.E. 
The  highest  peak  is  to  the  S.E.;  it  is  steep  and  surrounded 
by  deep  marshy  ground  in  which  the  Tolpak  and  the  great 
Inzer  have  their  sources.  The  lowest  terrace  of  the  Yaman- 
tau  has  to  the  N.W.  a  gentle  declivity  overgrown  with  frondose 
trees.  It  is  overhung  by  a  precipitous  crest  of  crags.  To 
the  S.E.  of  this  mural  rock,  separated  from  it  by  a  marshy 
hollow,  is  situated  the  principal  peak  of  the  Yaman-tau.  the 
largest  mass  of  rocks  in  the  southern  Ural,  This  mound  has 
five  terraces.  The  two  lowest  are  covered  with  scanty  grass 
and  forget-me-nots ;  on  the  other  three  nothing  grows  but 
humid  moss.  There  are  small  lakes  or  pools  on  the  plains  in 
which  the  four  lower  terraces  terminate;  the  surface  of  the 
narrow  plain  on  the  summit  is  pierced  by  quarz  rocks.  The 
environs  of  the  Yaman-tau  are  desolate,  a  mixture  of  wonds 
and  morasses,  the  wildest  region  of  the  southern  Ural. 

Mashak.  This  is  more  properly  a  ridge  than  a  mountain. 
On  the  N.  it  is  divided  only  by  the  marshy  hollow  in  which 
the  Inzer  rises  from  the  Yauian-tau.  Between  the  sources 
of  the  great  and  little  Inzer  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  broad 
ridge,  composed  of  diverging  branches.  Southward  of  these 
sources  it  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  narrow  ridge.  It  is 
surmounted  by  several  peaks,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which 
arc  near  the  sources  of  the  two  Inzcrs,  and  in  their  general 
character  resemble  the  Yaman-tau.  though  on  a  smaller  scale. 

the  base  of  the  Mashak  is  steep  on  the  S,E„ 
led  on  the  N.W. 

ridge  as  Mashak,  rises  up  from  the  left 
imediately  S.  of  the  Yaman-tau.  Its 
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middle  Icrracc  has  the  form  of  the  second  class:  it  has  only 
ono  jicak,  Diunansiyugan. 

Zighalga,  situated  in  the  third  ridge,  between  the  Lemd  or 
the  "i  uriasen,  or  Yiirczan,  where  it  turns  to  the  W-,  and  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Katav,  is  not  so  wild  and  precipitous  as 
the  Maahak.  hut  has  no  less  than  eighteen  consicferahle  peaks. 
To  the  N.E.  it  has  a  gentle  decfivity ;  to  the  S.W.  it  is 
more  abrupt. 

To  the  second  class  belong  the  mountains  Naziniski, 
Urenga,  Yaliiudy.  Avabak,  Tiiluk,  Yuriak-tau,  Matkal, 
Nurgush,  Suka,  Karazi,  Naria,  the  little  Yaman-tau. 
Saltyz,  Kataskin,  Baahatak,  Kircl-tau,  Uarkhek,  Mirdtak.  and 
Bakty. 

To  the  third  class  belong  Dolgoi-Mys,  Lipo-vaga.  Kaska- 
rail,  Kazak  Salgan.  TchulkovoT,  Suleya,  ZilmerdaK,  Yurma- 
tau,  Kalty,  Kalu,  Beshtym,  Ala-tau,  Massim,  Bakal,  Mcntcn- 
gush,  Nadaah,  and  Yandyk. 

The  fifth  class  comprehends  the  spurs  and  branches  of  the 
prini'ipal  heights  above  enumerated.  They  occur  most  fre- 
quently about  the  rivers  Kuvash,  Ai,  and  great  Satka,  be- 
tween the  second  range  and  the  prolongation  of  the  fiflh,  8. 
of  the  Biclayii;  about  the  rivers  B'iclaya,  Tirlan,  Nura,  and 
Kajygaah ;  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Inzer,  between  the  ridges 
Mentcngush,  Kataskyn,  and  Yusha;  in  the  valleys  of  the 
rivers  Katav  and  Vurezan,  between  the  ridges  Suleya,  Suka, 
Ziglialga,  and  Karazi. 

The  terraces  of  the  fourth  class  predominate  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  great  Inzer,  from  its  source  to  the  mouth  of  the 
stream  Kuzei,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Kayatc  and  IniEcr; 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  great  Inzer,  between  the  months  of 
the  rivers  Kalashta  and  Mencir,  between  the  rivers  Eosh-elga 
anil  Rcuat,  and  in  one  ]ilacc  near  the  mouth  of  the  Inzer 
itself;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  little  Inzer,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Nar.  and  between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Al^hir  and 
Kabna  Elga;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bielaya  to  the  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Kutkur,  and  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Kaltaguz  and  Kurgas;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  B'iclaya,  be 
tiveeu  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Uzian  and  Kana  ;  in  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Nugaah  and  Uriuk  ;  in  the  middle  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Tirlan  ;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yiirezan,  at  its 
bend  to  the  W. ;  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  great  Satka,  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Sarayka  and  Berdeush  ;  on 
the  lift  bank  of  the  same  river,  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Al,  and  between  the  mouths  of  the  Kuvash  and 
Ak-bia. 

The  description  of  the  mountains  suflieiently  indicates  the 
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cliaracters  of  the  fluviiil  valleys.  The  valleys  of  the  rivers 
KuMsa  and  Arsha  arc  deep,  narrow,  and  wootled.  The  valley 
of  the  Ai'  is  narrow  and  marshy  at  the  upper  end ;  lower 
down  it  widens  on  the  right  hank  with  gentle  slopes,  but  the 
Urianga  ridge  hems  it  in  with  precipices  on  the  leu ;  below  the 
bend  where  the  river  turns  to  the  W.,  the  valley  is  deep, 
narrow,  and  rocky.  Tlie  I'alley  of  the  Knvash  is  at  the  upper 
end  wide,  with  gentle  ilei'tivicies ;  at  the  lower  end  narrow  and 
deep.  The  Satka  is  closely  margined  by  precipitous  moun- 
tains on  the  right  bank  ;  on  the  left  arc  gentle  declivities 
except  in  the  part  of  its  course  where  the  river  Hows  to  the 
N.W.  Of  the  affluents  which  Join  the  Yurezan  from  the 
right  bank,  the  Sitlia  and  Bulanka  flow  through  wide  valleys 
with  gentle  declivities,  the  Bcrioziak  through  a  deep  valley 
overhung  by  mountains.  The  valley  of  the  Yurezan  is  for 
the  first  30  versts  of  its  course  narrow,  marshy,  and  moun- 
tainous, particularly  on  the  leftside;  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiihik  and  the  bend  where  the  Yiirezan  turns  to  the  W. 
it  narrows,  but  widens  again  below  the  bend,  particularly  on 
the  right  bank.  The  basin  of  the  Biclaya,  from  its  source  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ivaniak,  has  an  oval  form;  it  becomes  con- 
trai-ted  between  the  mouths  of  the  Ivaniak  and  the  Teilian, 
and  continues  narrow  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Nura; 
below  this  it  expands  particularly  on  the  right  bank,  till  we 
reach  the  month  of  the  Naya,  where  it  again  becomes  narrow 
and  frequently  rocky.  Of  the  affluents  which  the  Bielaya 
receives  on  its  left  bank,  the  Ivamak  and  Arsha  flow  through 
open  valleys  with  gently  undulating  eminences;  the  Terlian 
and  Nura  through  marshy  glens  overhung  by  mountains; 
the  Uzian  and  Kiitkur  through  deep  but  wide  valleys;  the 
AUa-Ruyau  and  Kurgas  through  deep  and  narrow  valleys. 
The  valley  of  the  uppi  r  NuguBli  is  broad,  with  gentle  decli- 
vities; the  valley  of  the  upper  and  middle  Uriiik  is  for  the 
most  jiart  narrow,  widening  only  where  the  stream  is  joined 
by  considerable  affluents.  The  valleys  of  the  Shinshenek 
and  AUakudash,  affluents  of  the  Zilim,  are  narrow  and  deep ; 
that  of  the  Zilim  iiscif  narrow,  and  in  many  places  rocky.  T  nc 
upper  basin  of  the  Inzer  is  wooded  and  niai-shy,  but  pretty 
wide ;  it  contracts  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yusha  ;  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Suriniak  it  assumes  the  character  of  a  barren 
gorge ;  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kazymash  the  river  has  pre- 
cipices alternately  on  the  right  and  left  banks,  with  patches 
of  level  meadow  ground  on  opposite  sides,  enclosed  by  heights 
IS.  The  upper  valley  of  the  little  Inzer  (30 
S.)  is  pretty  open,  the  lower  valley  (from 
widening  only  where  the  river  is  joined 
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by  affluents.    The  valleys  of  the  Tilinci  and  Reuat  are 
and  in  most  places  narrow.    The  mountains  Avhich  enclose 
those  valleys  are  almoBt  everywhere  covered  with  wood,  bat 
on  the  margins  of  the  rivers  are  clear  campaign  land. 

Few  of  the  heights  in  this  part  of  the  Ural  have  been  mea- 
Bured,  and  these  only  by  means  of  the  barometer.  The  fol- 
lowing heights  are  taken  from  the  statements  of  Kupffer  and 


Helmcrsen  : — 

Mountain  of  the  first  class — 

FucuiBn  ha, 

Iretncl  (Helmereen)   4741 

Mountain  of  the  second  class — 

Nazimskot  ridge  (Kupffer)  2140 

Mountains  of  the  third  class — 
MouniainB  near  the  fouadrieB  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Suka 

(Kujiffer)  1652 

The  aummit  level  betnecQ  Zlatiiust  and  the  foundries  on  the 

Siitka  (Kupffer)  1191 

Valleys — 

Sources  of  the  Tyghyo  at  the  foul  oflreracl  (Heltnersen)  .  3253 
,,     ,,      Brelaya(ld)  1901 

Fgundrio  of  BieloriL'iskui  (Id.)       .....  1543 

,,     ,,     UziaiiBkoi  (Id.)  1273 

,,     , ,      KaghinskuT  (Id.)  131S 

Foundries  on  the  Saika  (Kupffer)    .....  975 


These  data  seem  to  indicate  that  the  average  elevation  of 
this  part  of  the  Ural  is  about  2('00  Parisian  feet,  and  thai  its 
highest  peaks  do  not  exceed  5000  Parisian  feet. 

b.  The  western  division  of  the  western  declivity  of  the  cen- 
tral Ural  is  bounded  by  the  westem  limits  of  the  preceding 
division,  and  by  the  rivers  Nugush.  Bielaya,  Sim,  Eralka, 
Uskunda,  Karamala,  and  Ai.  In  form  it  approaches  to  a 
parallelogram,  its  length  is  "280  versts,  and  its  breadth  80. 
There  is  on  the  nortn  of  this  part  of  the  western  slope  a 
marked  descent  to  the  N.E.,  on  the  S.  a  slight  descent  to 
the  S.W.  The  following  rivers  flow  down  the  northern 
descfent:  the  Tayruk  to  the  N.N.W. ;  the  Seleuk  to  the 
N  N.W. ;  the  Zighan  to  the  N.N.W. :  the  Usolka  to  theN. W. 
the  MTayndy  lo  the  N.N.W. ;  the  Zilim  to  the  N.W. :  the 
Askin-ea  to  the  N.W. ;  the  Bussa  to  the  N.N.W. ;  the  great 
Inzer  to  the  N.W.,  and  lower  down  to  the  W. ;  the  LemeJia 
to  the  W.,  and  lower  down  to  the  N.W. ;  the  Uk  to  the 
W.  and  N.W, ;  the  upper  part  of  the  Sim  to  the  N.N.W.; 
the  Kalav  to  the  N.N.W.;  the  Yurezeyn  to  the  N.N.W.; 
the  At  to  the  W.  The  following  rivers  flow  down  the 
southern  descent;  the  Nngush  to  the  W.S.W. ;  the  Uriuk 
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to  the  S.S.W. ;  the  Surkanysh  to  the  S.W. ;  the  Tor  to 
the  S.W. 

The  heights  in  this  division  belong  rhiefly  to  the  fifth  class ; 
the  terraces  of  the  fourth  class  occur,  though  rarely,  and  what 
mountains  of  the  third  class  are  met  with  tan  only  he  regarded 
as  exceptional  cases.  Accordingly  the  Huvial  valleys  are 
for  the  most  part  narrow  and  very  sinuous;  neither  deep  nor 
marshy,  and  welt  wooded.  The  direction  of  the  ridges  in  this 
division  varies  greatly. 

Between  the  rivers  Tor  and  Nugush  there  are  three  parallel 
ridges,  extending  from  N.E,  to  S.W.  All  of  them  send  off 
numerous  branches  in  the  direction  of  S.  The  most  remark- 
able peaks  arc,  Bish-Mughush,  Takma-tau,  Auviary-tau, 
Tuktar  and  Kyrtiar. 

Between  the  valleys  of  the  Tor  and  Zio;han  one  principal 
ridge  extends  to  the  S.W.,  alon^  the  rif[ht  bank  of  the  former 
river.  The  remaining  space  is  occupied  by  three  parallel 
chains  of  heights,  with  numerous  branches,  of  which  the  main 
axes  have  a  direction  from  S.S-W,  to  N.N.E.  Five  parallel 
chains  of  heights  extend  in  the  same  direction  between  the 
rivers  Miayndy  and  Zighan. 

The  space  between  the  rivers  Bielaya  and  Bassa,  the  lower 
valicys  of  the  Inzer  and  Zighan,  and  the  middle  course  of  the 
Zilim,  is  occupied  by  five  parallel  ridges  extending  from 
N.N.E.  toS.S.W,  The  first  commences, under  the  name  Mag- 
hash,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Askin.  runs  between  the  Zilim 
and  the  Usalka  under  the  name  of  Lemian,  and  terminates 
about  10  vcrsts  from  the  mouth  of  the  Zighan.  The  northern 
extremity  of  the  second  is  known  by  the  name  of  Turush- 
Arga;  its  middle  points  are  called  Kashbaldy-kazy ;  and  the 
southern  termination  Bagrczy.  'J'he  third  has  the  name  of 
Ulu-tau,  between  the  Bassa  and  Zilim  ;  and  terminates  on  the 
S.  between  the  Annet  and  Rcuzak  affluents  of  the  Zighan, 
The  fourth  extends  from  the  Bassa  to  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Miayndy  :  it  is  called  in  its  middle  parts  Bushan.  The  fifth 
extends  from  the  confluence  of  the  Bassa  and  Mincssa  to  the 
E.  of  the  upper  Miayndy;  at  its  northern  termination  it  is 
called  Ulu-tasli:  on  the  banks  of  the  Zilim,  Tokada.  These 
ridges  do  not  form  an  uninterrupted  chain,  but  are  intersected 
by  the  valleys  of  the  Zighan,  Usolka,  Miayndjn,  and  Zilim. 

The  space  between  the  streams  Bassa,  Inzer,  and  the  ridge 
Zilmcrdak  is  occupied  by  three  ridges,  of  which  one,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Bassa,  runs  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E,;  the 
other  two  from  N.  to  S, 

The  direction  of  the  principal  axis  of  elevation  between 
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near  the  Boiircps  of  thr  Lcmcza,  is  the  eommcncrment  of  thii 
ridcc,  which  terminates  at  the  mouth  of  the  Inzer,  on  tfic 
right  bank,  in  the  rocky  heights  of  Sikazy.  The  most 
reniarkuhlc  peaks  arc  Birian,  Yalaiikas,  and  Bagriash.  Lonj; 
branches  diverge  from  the  main  ridge;  their  direction  is  N. 
and  S.  '1  ho  most  remarkable  are  those  which  extend  fmiTi 
the  central  mountain-knot  Birian,  the  Setleuk  {which  stretches 
S,  from  the  Bagriash).  and  the  branch  to  the  N-W.,  between 
the  rivers  Kurt  and  Lemeza. 

Between  the  Lemeza  and  the  Sim  arc  also  Heights  which 
have  tht'ir  axis  of  principal  elevation  in  the  direction  of  E-  to 
W.  The  ridge  begins  at  the  mountain  Mashartsh,  on  the 
upper  Sim,  near  the  rivulet  Bedlarysh,  and  extends.  15  vcrsU 
in  length,  to  the  mountain  Baky,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lemon. 
The  most  remarkable  peaks  arc  —  Sarnagaztin,  ZmeiDuia 
(of  the  serpents),  and  Kizym.  Some  remarkable  branches 
diverge  from  this  chain  both  to  N,  and  S.  — from  the  Masha- 
rysh,  between  the  Lemeza  and  the  Bi'idarysh,  Zilagauly,  and 
Billa-tor.  which  the  ridge  M'iardiak  connects  with  the  Kiiriazi 
mountains  ;  from  the  same  mountain-knot  a  branch,  which  has 
no  general  name,  runs  out  to  the  N.W.,  between  the  Kurak 
and  the  Sim  ;  from  the  Zmeino'ia  (of  serjienisj  the  branch  Kraka 
stretches  to  the  S.  between  the  rivera  Bederish  and  Kissyk; 
from  the  same  mountain-knot  the  Yavoakuz  extends  to  the 
S.S.W.,  between  the  rivers  Kisyk  and  Ikyn;  a  third  branch 
runs  off  from  the  Zmeinoia  to  the  N.,  between  the  rivers 
Asha  and  Kurak,  which  at  first  has  no  name,  but  which,  atler 
winding  round  the  upper  valley  of  the  Uk,  runs  W.  between 
that  stream  and  the  aim.  under  the  designation  Ashn-gherdiak 
(snowy  mountains).  A  nameless  ridge  slrelches  N.W.  from 
the  Sarnagazu,  between  the  rivera  Ardagaia  and  Asha;  the 
Turkin  branch  diverges  from  the  Kizym  and  extends  S.  be- 
tween the  rivera  Vkin  and  Nu. 

The  space  between  the  right  bank  of  the  Sim,  the  Katav, 
Umir,  and  Ai  is  full  of  heights  which  have  their  axis  of 
principal  elevation  parallel  to  the  fluvial  basins — nearly  N. 
and  S.,  — and  which  send  oS*  insignificant  branches  to  the  E. 
and  W. 

Of  the  heights  now  described  the  following  arc  mountains 
of  the  third  class  :  Zilaga'idy,  Masharysh,  Birian,  Zmeinoia  (of 
serpents),  and  Asha-gherdiak,  or  the  ttnowy  mountains.  The 
principal  axes  and  more  important  branches  of  the  other  ridges 
arc  a  sort  of  intermediate  form  between  the  third  and  the  fifth 
class  ;  their  minor  branches  bulung  to  the  fifth  class.  All  these 
mountain-forms  have  this  in  common,  that  near  the  basin  of 
thu  Biclaya  they  ore  bare,  and  in  the  other  parts  overgrown 
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with  forest.  The  terraces  of  the  fourth  class  occur  frequently 
in  the  valley  of  the  Zilim,  between  the  mouths  of  the  river 
Shenishiniak  and  Rewalh  ;  at  two  places  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  great  Inzer;  between  the  mouths  of  the  Tuz  and  Aghardy; 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lemeza,  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Be  diary  sh, 

Tlie  valley  of  the  Uriuk  and  the  valley  of  the  Nugush 
above  their  junction  are  deep  and  narrow ;  below  their  junc- 
tion the  valley  of  the  Nugush  widens  and  has  gentle  slopes. 
The  valleys  of  the  Sukhanysh.  Tor,  Tayryk,  and  Setleuk  have 
a  similar  open  character.  The  valley  of  the  Zighan,  above  the 
eonlluence  of  the  Armet.  is  narrow  and  steep ;  its  lower  valley 
is  open  and  gently  sloping.  The  same  description  applies  to 
the  valley  of  the  Usolka.  The  Zilim  flows  from  its  source  to 
the  mouth  of  its  affluent  the  Tokata  through  a  very  narrow 
valley;  between  the  Tokata  and  Mi'ayndy  it  widens;  lower 
down  it  flows  across  a  level  plain,  which  preserves  almost  no 
characteristic  feature  of  a  valley.  The  valleys  of  the  Miayndy 
and  Askin  are,  throughout,  wide  with  gentle  declivities  ;  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Bassa  is  narrow,  the  lower  open,  parti- 
cularly on  the  left  bank.  The  valley  of  the  Inzer,  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Bassa,  winds  through  a  flat  racadow-Iand  between 
two  walls  of  rock,  washing  alternately  in  its  meanderings  the 
bases  of  the  precipices  on  either  side.  Below  the  mouth  of  the 
Bassa  it  flows  under  the  heights  on  the  right  bank,  having  the 
plain  on  the  left.  The  valley  of  the  Lemeza  is  deep  and 
narrow  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kisayk  ;  between  that  point 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Ikyn  it  widens;  for  the  remainder  of  its 
course  the  river  has  gentle  declivities  coming  close  to  the  right 
bank,  and  a  vast  marshy  plain  on  the  left.  The  upper  valley  of 
the  Uk  is  closely  shut  in  by  hills ;  its  lower,  flat  and  marshy. 
The  upper  valley  of  the  Sim  has  steep  heights  on  the  right, 
but  is  pretty  wide.  The  valleys  of  the  Katav  and  Yilrezeyn 
arc  narrow  ;  the  only  gentle  declivities  present  themselves  at 
the  mouths  of  their  afliucnts. 

No  measurements  whatever  have  been  made  of  the  elevation 
of  this  part  of  the  western  declivity,  and  it  is  mere  conjecture 
that  has  estimated  the  average  height  of  the  mountains  at 
betrt  een  800  and  1300  Parisian  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea, 

c.  The  north-western  division  of  the  western  declivity  of  the 
central  mountain-region  of  the  Ural  is  encompassed  by  the 
rivers  Ufa,  Sim,  Ai",  and  Ik.    Its  declivity  has  two  directions: 
to  the  S.W,  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Sim  and  the  valleys  of 
ffluents  the  Miniar  and  Asha ;  to  the  N.W.  in  the  valleys 
•■■vers  Yiirmash  (flowing  to  the  N.N.W.),  Taiish  (to  the 
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N.N.W.).  Mclu^hoz  (to  the  N.N.W.),  DolgoT  {to  the  N.W.). 
Saltabash  (to  the  W.N.W.),  Shcrval  (to  the  S.S.W.)  Yaman- 
yelfira  (to  the  W.).  lower  course  of  the  Yurezeyn  (to  tho  N.W.), 
Berdia^h  (to  the  W.}.  Kriieh  (to  the  N.W.),  lower  course  of 
the  Ai  (to  the  N.N.W.),  lower  course  of  the  three  Iks  (to 
the  W.). 

The  prevailing  local  form  of  the  heights  in  this  ilivision  is 
a  transition  from  the  Aljiinc  formation  to  the  jilatcaii.  The 
up(icr  valleys  of  the  water-couracs  are  ilividL'il  by  aj  rts,"  more 
or  less  steep,  which  are  rarely  surmounted  by  rocky  cresl* 
or  peaks.  These  syrts  rise  from  flat  terraces,  furrowed  by 
water- courses,  the  direction  of  which  is  perpendicular  U 
the  direction  of  the  ayrts.  The  diviaiona  of  these  water- 
courses assume  sometimes  the  form  of  sharp  ridges,  but  more 
frequently  they  are  flat-backed  like  the  syrls,  of  which  they 
then  appear  to  bo  lateral  branches.  The  ridges  in  some  plarcs 
gradually  sink  down  as  they  approach  the  beds  of  tlio  rivers  to 
the  elevation  of  the  central  vaucj' ;  in  others  they  c\tcnd  nu- 
depressed  to  the  river-bank,  their  terminations  in  such  cases 
forming  steep  and  sometimes  even  rocky  precipices.  The 
principal  ridges  are  three  in  number. 

The  first  is  the  crest  from  which,  as  has  already  been  no- 
ticed, two  inclined  planes  dip,  the  one  to  the  N.W.,  the  other 
to  the  S.W.  The  direction  of  the  crest  from  the  n jiper  course 
of  the  Uzkanda  is  semicircular,  first  to  the  N.W.  and  then 
curving  round  to  the  S.W.  at  the  sources  of  the  Sultabajsh. 
This  crescent  ridge  is  called  Kara-tau.  Thecontinuationof  tlie 
ridge,  called  Uvarash  from  the  Saltabash.  runs  in  a  sinuous 
line  with  a  general  S.S.W.  direction  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Sim,  near  its  mouth,  where  it  terminates  in  a  gentle  slo[(C. 
Several  considerable  branches  diverge  fi'om  both  sides  «f 
this  ridge.  The  Bianka  mountains  extend  to  the  W.  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Bianka  and  the  Sim  ;  the  Worobyin  fspsir- 
row)  mountains  to  the  S.S.W.,  between  the  Aslia  and  the 
Miniar,  and  other  branches  divide  the  valleys  of  the  Vaman- 
yelga  and  Yurczeyk,  aud,  in  short,  the  valleys  of  all  the  afflu- 
enls  of  the  lower  Ufa. 

The  second  principal  ridge  runs  to  the  N.W.  between  the 
valleys  of  the  \  urozeyii  and  Ai.  It  wind.s  round  the  sources 
of  the  Berdiash  and  the  Krush,  and  terminates  abruptly  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ai  near  its  mouth.  Branches  of  some 
consequence  run  out  from  the  northern  part  of  this  ridge  to  the 
N.E.  between  the  Bla-myz,  the  Lemeza.  and  the  Karfia ;  to 
the  S.S.E.  between  the  Kashelewka  and  Kutium.    Syrts  run 

•  Syrt  ii  a  wunl  ii|jparcrill)i  of  T«[«t  oriijlii.  TLt  cLm  of  tiJge*  wliicb  it  daisUBla 
an  deicribcil  by  Pallu  and  by  Enuan. 
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out  froin  the  latter  branch  to  the  W,  and  to  the  S.S.W.  between 
the  rivers  Kriish  and  Berdiash,  and  between  the  affluents  which 
join  the  Yurezeyn  from  its  right  bank. 

The  third  principal  ridge  extends  to  the  N.N.E.,  throwing 
out  branches  to  the  W.,  between  the  valleys  of  the  Ai  and  the 
three  Iks. 

The  jirincipal  syrts  and  lateral  ridges  in  this  division  occur  to 
the  W.  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  upper  Miniar  to  the  mouth  of 
the  great  Ik.  They  are  for  the  moat  part  high  and  steep,  and 
surmounted  by  peaks.  The  lateral  ridges  which  divide  the 
affluents  received  by  the  Yurezeyn  from  its  right  bank  are  also 
steep.  The  more  western  syrts  and  ridges  present  more  gentle 
declivities,  and  are  flat-backed.  'I"he  declivities  of  the  plateau- 
shaped  sjTts  are  for  the  most  part  steep  and  rocky  : — in  the 
basin  of  the  Sim,  between  the  mouths  of  tne  Miniar  and  Asha ; 
in  the  valley  of  the  Miniar ;  in  the  basin  of  the  Yurezeyn,  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  Kaahelevka;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ufa, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ai  to  that  of  the  Saltabash ;  in  the 
basin  of  the  Ai",  below  the  mouth  of  the  great  Ik ;  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  north  Ik. 

The  valley  of  the  Sim  is  narrow  from  its  source  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Uk ;  thence  wide,  shallow,  and  marshy,  especially  on  the 
left  bank.  The  vallovs  of  the  Mimar  and  Asha  are  narrow 
and  marshy.  The  vaUcys  of  the  affluents  which  the  Ufa  re- 
ceives on  its  left  bank  a.  of  the  Saltabash  open  with  gentle 
slopes ;  thence  to  the  N.  of  that  stream  are  narrow  and  preci- 
pitous. The  valley  of  the  Yurezeyn  is  pretty  wide  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Kaahelevka;  below  it  is  narrow  and  precipitous, 
as  arc  all  the  valleys  of  all  the  affluents  which  join  it  from  the 
right  bank-  The  basin  of  the  Ai  and  the  valleys  of  its  afflu- 
ents are  in  general  wide  and  level. 

All  the  heights  of  the  N.W.  division  of  the  great  western 
slope  arc  wooded,  with  the  exception  of  those  whieh  occur  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ai,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  north  Ik,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Kiga,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Karta,  in  the  basins 
of  the  Anziak  and  Sekiaz,  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  basin 
of  the  Yiirezevn,  from  the  mouth  of  Karumala  to  the  upper 
course  of  the  Kasholevka.  These  regions  are  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  trees. 

No  measurements  of  heights  have  been  made  in  this  divi- 
sion. 

d.  The  BoutheiD  division  of  the  western  declivity  of  the 
mountain  region  remains  to  be  described.  Within  it  is  compre- 
hended the  apace  between  the  Nueuah  ;  the  terminations  oi  the 
ranges  Miissnn,  Bakal,  Kraka;  the  central  watershed  of  the 
Ural ;  and  the  watershed  between  the  valleys  of  the  Bielaya 
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and  Ik.  This  division  of  the  declivity  slopes  altogether  to  t 
W.S  W.,  and  is  occupied  by  the  basin  of  the  Bielaya,  and  the 
valleys  of  the  Uiian  and  Kana,  two  afllucnts  which  join  that 
rivor  from  its  left  bank. 

The  plateau  formation  predominates  here,  cspeciallv  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Bielaya.  Some  of  the  syrts,  however,  have 
sharp-backed  ridges,  running  from  N-  to  S.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  chains  of  heights  are  : — The  chain  known  by  the 
names  Suyar-Bordy  and  Kjnghy,  which  runs  from  the  left] 
bank  of  the  Nugush,  between  the  Shulgan  and  Buluk-Ulygan, 
affluents  of  the  Bielaya,  from  the  N. ;  the  Karaghaily  and  Ui- 
Miighata  from  the  S. ;  the  chain  which  under  the  names  Suy- 
my^,  Tuzkaliu,  and  Kiyitz  extends  from  the  mouth  of  tte 
Kamdcia  to  the  u^iper  course  of  the  Kukulp;  and  the  long 
ridges  between  the  Nugush  and  the  Bielaya,  round  the  ex- 
tremities of  which  the  latter  river  turns  to  the  N. ;  the  TaJ?- 
tan,  Biissurman,  Balia.  Uliandy,  and  Kiin^hek.  All  thete 
ridges  are  of  inconsiderable  height,  but  precipitous ;  their  de- 
clivities are  covered  with  wood,  but  their  summits  bare.  The 
plateau  slopes  arc  steep  and  craggy.  i 

It  is  only  above  the  month  of  the  Irtybek  that  precipicet 
occur  in  the  valley  of  the  Bielaya ;  below,  the  valley  widens  on 
the  right,  and  spreads  into  extensive  levels.  The  affluents  of 
the  Bielaya,  W.  of  the  Irtybek,  flow  through  shallow  valleysj 
E.  of  that  stream  the  valleys  are  narrow  and  deep,  Th" 
Uzian  flows  in  many  places  under  overhanging  crags. 

In  this  division  we  know  only  two  elevations  from  acta 
observation  :  for  both  we  are  indebted  to  Helmersen.  T 
sources  of  the  Kana  are  ^061  Parisiati  feet  iibove  the  sea  :  t 
foundries  of  the  Kananikolsk  are  situated  at  an  elevation 
138G  Parisian  feet. 

C.  The  Eastern  Declivitv. — This  part  of  the  cent 
mountain  region  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  western  declivitv. 
On  the  north  its  breadth  does  not  exceed  .'30  versts ;  towanls 
the  sources  of  the  Miass  it  gradually  widens,  till  it  attains  t 
breadth  of  80  versts;  it  thence  narrows  again,  and  at  i 
southern  extremity  is  not  more  than  50  versts.  It  is  bounded 
by  a  line  passing  along  the  upper  courses  of , the  Sanarka  and 
Koilga;  through  the  curve  which  the  Ui  makes  to  the  E.  f 
and  along  the  upper  valley  of  the  Gumboika,  as  far  as  l' 
mouth  of  the  great  Eizil.  The  E.  declivity  is  composed 
two  subordinate  slopes  ;  one  fi-onting  to  the  N.N.E,.  occapieJ 
by  the  valleys  of  the  Miass  and  the  affluents  which  join  it  Iroo 
the  left  bank ;  the  other  to  the  S,S,E  ,  occupied  by  the  uii[>i' 
valley  of  the  TJi,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Ural  and  the  aiH 
it  receives  from  its  right  bank. 
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On  the  N.N.E.  slope  we  have  only  one  observed  altitude. 
Kupffer  ascertained  Miaskoi  to  be  93a  Parisian  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

The  angle  of  inclination  of  the  S.S.E.  slope  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  following  observations  of  Hclmersen  : 

Pariiiao  fe«t. 

To  the  E.    —Mountain  Ak-tiupa        ....  2460 

To  the  S.  W.— The  ridge  Ircndvk,  near  the  Boureea  of  the  Kizil  2131 
ThesoureeBofiliEUral  .        .        .        .  2026 

Lake  Osirovnoi  U9t 

Lnke  Uliandy  1189 

TolheN.E.—Vcrghh  Uralsk  1215 

Magniinaya         ■        .       ,       .        .  99S 

To  the  S.  E.— Kizilikaya  905 

The  prevailing  loral  forms  in  this  region  belong  to  the  third 
and  fifth  classes  of  heights,  which  have  been  defined  above. 
They  form  either  barren  ridges,  on  which  nothing  grows  but 
the  herb  kavyl,*  with  abrupt  declivities,  only  one  terrace,  and 
inconsiderable  rocky  crests,  or  steppe -syrt8,t  with  gentler  decli- 
vities and  no  rocky  crests. 

The  mountains  of  the  third  class  occur  in  two  chains  of 
heights  which  run  parallel  to  the  central  crest,  or  watershed, 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Miass:  one  which  is  called  [Imciiski, 
from  the  source  of  the  river  to  where  it  changes  its  original 
northern  direction  for  an  easterly  one;  the  other,  which  is  called 
Krj  kty  and  Irendyk,  between  the  lakes  Uzun-kul  and  Tolkash. 
To  the  same  class  belong  several  branches  from  the  watershed 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Miass  valley.  Most  forms  of  the  branches 
of  the  central  range,  however,  and  also  of  the  branches  of  the 
Ireudjk.  belong  to  the  fifth  class.  Thesouthcrn  division  of  the 
Ilmenski  ridge  extends  from  the  sources  of  the  Miiiss  south- 
ward, as  far  us  the  bend  of  the  U'i  to  the  E.  The  triangular 
space  between  its  southern  terminus,  the  eastern  branches 
of  the  central  ridge,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  Krykty  and 
Irendyk,  is  occupied  by  steppe-syrts,  which  form  short  ridges, 
having  a  general  direction  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W. 

The  largest  branches  from  the  watershed  on  the  eastern 
declivity  arc: — 1.  A  branch  which  yiresents  the  appearance  of 
two  parallel  ridges,  and  runs  to  the  S.E.,  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ui.  It  is  well  wooded;  and  on  a  high  plain,  between 
the  ridges,  is  the  picturesque  lake  Aush-kul.    The  principal 

*  A  plant  vhich  abouiidi  in  the  dcMrto  of  S.  RumU  ;  it  leicmhlfi  Ihe  plume  of 
fnitlifTi  worn  by  Ruaiiin  offlcm. 

f  TUe  ilnignalidQ,  Mep]ie-iyiti,  occun  rrequcntlf  iu  (be  wqucl ;  it  deiigiiatei 
TBtioiu  dotitute  of  wood  and  coreml  witb  "  tavyl.'' 
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stony  pealt  of  this  ranse  liaes  from  the  N.W.  mamn  t^lbe 
lake.   *2.  A  brancli  which  runs  between  the  riverB  Mimind 

Iremel,  at  first  in  an  E.S.E,,  afterwards  in  a  N.N.E.  dtrcctiia. 
3.  A  straggling  range  which  extends  to  the  N.E.  down  the 
vallcya  of  the  Miass  and  Atlian.    Between  thia  range  and  i 
smalter  one,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Athan,  lies  an  extennTe 
morass.  4.  A  branch  between  the  Atlian  and  the  Syrostauud 
Kiuhton^u.   At  first  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  umaw  | 
brandi  M  the  central  ri^,  with  a  9.E.  ditectioD ;  &rther  on 
it  becomes  a  labyrinth  ofetraggling  heights,  among  whidt  bci  | 
the  extensive  lake  of  Turgoiak.    5.  Another  branch  betmn  I 
the  Kushtnngha  and  Kiolim  diverges  into  flvo  ammportnt 
ridges. 

All  these  heights  belong  to  the  third  and  fifth  classes  of  tlie 
ccntral-Uraliau  mountun  forms.  Their  dccHvities  are  corered 
with  forests.  The  upper  valleys  of  the  Miass,  Iremel,  and 
Atlian  are  open  and  marshy.  The  valley  of  the  Knshtnnghs  is 
narrow  and  marshy ;  the  valley  of  the  Kiolim  has  gentle  ilopei 
in  its  upper  part,  lower  down  it  becomes  precipitous. 

The  branches  from  the  water-shed  which  occur  in  the  western 
part  of  the  upper  Ural  valley,  as  far  as  the  mouth,  of  the  Pfle- 
ulgan,  are  all  short.  Their  peaks  are  of  the  third  and  fifth 
classes.  These  ridges  divide  the  deep  woody  valleys  of  the 
Baral  and  Binoa,  and  the  more  open  and  level  valleys  of  the 
Kurghash,  Teste,  and  Pseulgan.  Long  ridges  of  stcppe-sj'rts 
occur  in  the  basin  of  the  Mindiash,  between  its  affluents  the 
Tadil-gail,  Riaztak,  and  Shaghir. 

The  Iluicn  liills  form  an  unbroken  ridge,  extending 
from  S.  to  N.  The  part  of  this  ridge  which  is  S.  ofTche- 
barikulskoi  consists  of  stcppc-syrts;  but  the  heights  N.  of 
lake  Tcbebar  belong  to  the  third  class.  Short  branches 
run  out  from  them  in  a  N.W.  direction,  terminating  in 
|>rcci^iccs  in  the  valley  of  the  Miass.  The  eastern  branches 
sink  insensibly  to  the  level  of  the  low  valleys  in  that  di- 
rection. The  northern  part  of  the  llmen  hills  is  covered  with 
wood.  The  western  vallevB  are  short,  deep,  and  precipitous. 
A  number  of  extensive  lakes  are  scattered  among  the  terraces 
which  run  out  to  the  E. :  lakes  Argazel,  Miaskovo,  Ka- 
rassoTe,  Aghardiak,  great  and  little  Kisagash,  Tchebar-kul, 
and  Elanjik.  The  basins  of  these  lakes  are  surrounded  by 
stec])  steppe-syrts,  and  their  margins  arc  for  the  most  part 
low. 

_  Xotir  the  sources  of  the  Mindiash  begins  the  chain  called 
Krvkty.  between  the  Mindiash  and  the  great  Kizil.  and 
Irendyk  in  its  southern  prolongation.    It  is  10  versts  in 
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iveadth,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  central  ridge,  at  a  distance 
raryinc  from  5  to  15  versts.  The  southern  termination  is  a 
crest  of  the  terrace-slope  of  the  southern  part  of  the  central 
mountain  region.  The  Krykty  or  Irendyk  forms  groum  of 
beights  intersected  hj  the  rivers  great  and  little  Kizil, 
cl(»ely  resembling  the  groups  which  constitute  the  Kraba 
heights  aUmg  the  summit-loT«,  which  rnn  parallel  to  it.  The 
piolongation  of  the  rid^  into  the  southern  division  of  the  cen- 
tral monntain  region  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  continnoiis  ridge. 
The  axis  of  greatest  elevation  is  the  same  in  all  the  three 
divisions  of  this  range — in  the  division  between  the  Mindiash 
and  the  little  Kizil,  in  that  between  the  little  and  the  great 
Kixil,  and  in  that  between  the  great  Kizil  and  lake  Tolkash. 
The  direction  of  the  sumnut  of  the  ridge  is  sinuous,  but 
with  a  general  bearing  of  N.  to  S.  The  average  breadth  of 
the  chains  is  onlySvcrsts,  and  it  nowhere  exceeds  5.  The 
slopes  arc  steep,  and  their  surfaces  covered  alternately  with 
forests  and  morasses.  The  ilat  summit  is  intersected  by  a 
rocky  crest  .which,  in  some  places,  rises  into  peaks.  The 
branches  which  run  out  on  cither  side  of  the  axis  of  greatest 
elevation  are  short,  and  connect  it  with  the  parallel  cnaiiiB  of 
hieu|ht8  on  the  E.  and  W. 

The  western  chain  is  5  vents  in  breadth  between  the  great 
and  little  Kizil,  and  presents  ramified  embranchments,  inter- 
sected by  the  affluents  of  the  great  Kizil.  It  terminates  to 
the  S.  of  the  great  Kizil  in  the  oblong  height  of  Tair-tau, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Sharly  with  the  Sakmara.  The 
peaks  composing  this  chain  belong  to  the  third  and  fifth 
dasKB.  The  lower  elevations  which  connect  them  are  deep 
and  narrow,  filled  in  the  upper  parts  with  debris,  and  marshy 
lower  down. 

The  E.  branches  of  the  axis  of  greatest  elevation  of  the 
Krykty  and  Irendyk  connect  it  with  a  similar  parallel  lateral 
chain,  which  begins  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mindiash,  and  termi- 
nates on  the  left  banks  of  the  Karasan  and  little  Kizil.  It  has 
an  average  breadth  of  8  versts.  The  heights  of  this  chain 
also  present  the  appearance  of  mountain  g^upe  intersected 
by  fiuvial  basins.  The  predominant  direction  of  the  ridges  is 
from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  A  few  of  the  heights  belong  to  the 
third  class  of  Uralian  mountain  forms,  but  the  far  greater 
number  are  cither  of  the  fifth,  or  are  steppe-syrts.  Three 
branches,  which  deserve  notice,  diverge  from  the  central  axis  of 
Irendyk,  opposite  the  southern  termination  of  the  eastern  chain. 
They  ran  to  the  E.,  separating  the  TsUoys  of  the  Karasan, 
the  Tarakhta,  the  Ziam,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  Khudolaa. 
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The  depressionB  by  which  the  E.  chain,  and  the  branches  j 
named,  are  inlersected,  are  much  more  wide  and  oficn  th 
the  depressions  of  the  W.  chain. 

Like  the  N  E.  branches  of  the  central  Ural,  they  occa- 
sionally contain  within  their  recesses  extensive  bogs  or  lakes. 
The  most  remarkable  lakes  that  occur  between  the  centnl 
axis  of  the  Erykty  and  the  E.  chain  are — 1.  The  lake  Uibd- 
kul,  with  the  bogs  extending  from  it  to  the  S. ;  the  rim 
Bisghia  flows  through  this  liike.  2.  The  lakes  Kara-baljk 
and  Bannoie,  from  which  last  issues  one  of  the  confluents  of  tne 
Yanghclka.  3,  The  two  lakes  Baghadak  are  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  chain.  An  extensive  tract  of  marshv  country  spreads  to 
the  S.  to  the  banks  of  the  little  Kizil ;  to  the  lakes  Tchortanlj, 
Gorkoie,  Martytchechle,  united  by  a  tract  of  morasses  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  Bannoie,  Ostrovnoyc,  Traii-noic, 
and  which  extends  aa  far  as  the  great  Eizil.  Between  the  E. 
chain  and  the  central  axis  arc  the  valleys  of  the  little  and 
great  Kizyl.  and  the  Sakmara.  The  valley  of  the  little  Kiiil 
falls  to  the  N. ;  the  valleys  of  the  great  Kizil  and  Sakmara  to 
the  S.  Their  affluents  descend  the  gentle  slopes  of  the  flat- 
backed  branches  of  the  Ural. 

The  remainder  of  the  E.  declivity  consists  of  two  inclined 
planes ;  one,  in  which  are  the  valleys  of  the  Ui  and  Kyda&h, 
aiiM  to  the  S.S.E. ;  the  other,  in  which  are  the  vallevs  of  the 
Ural  and  Urlada,  to  the  S.S  AV.  The  surface  of  both*  of  these 
slopes  is  furrowed  by  steppe-syrts,  which  attain  their  greatest 
development  between  the  right  hank  of  the  Ui,  the  Urlada. 
and  the  Ural.  The  steppe-syrts  upon  these  rivers  range 
unifonnly  N  N.E.  to  S.S.W. ;  the  otnt  r  steppe  syrts  of  this 
region  deviate  more  or  less  from  this  normal  direction.  The 
hollows  between  these  heights  are  broad  and  open ;  they  have 
in  general  precipitous  rocks  on  one  side  and  gentle  declivities 
on  the  other ;  their  forma  are  intermediate  between  those  of 
the  Alpine  region  and  the  S.E.  advanced  range. 

The  only  heights  on  the  E.  declivity  that  have  been  ascer- 
tained hy  observation  are  enumerated  above. 

2.  The  SouxnERN  oh  Pi.atrau  Division. 

The  circumscribing  outline  of  the  southern  part  of  the  central 
mountain  region  is  an  irregular  trapezium  ;  tne  N  -  and  S.  sides 
measure  160  versls  in  a  straight  line,  the  W.  about  135  versta, 
and  the  E.  180  versts.  The  direction  of  ihedeclivity.  as  indicated 
by  the  courses  of  the  principal  rivers,  is  fromN.N-E.toS.S.W-; 
and  the  angle  of  depression,  judging  from  the  results  of  Hel- 
mersen's  barometrical  observations,  must  be  considerable. 
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4  Psiitisn  r«t. 

I  To  the  N,E.— Urtazymakaift   640 

Kizilekaya  905 

SourecB  of  ihe  Urtazyio    ....  9l4 

,,         ,,  Ki^BSkba    ....  1990 

,,  , ,  Ydau-Zilayir       .        .        .  2021 

To  the  N.W.— Source  of  the  little  Ik        ...        .  1135 

To  the  S.E.— The  fort  of  Orsk   571 

The  redoubt  Podgomol,  on  the  Ural       .       .  442 

The  station  GhirjaUkaya,  on  the  Ural    .        ■  339 

The  redoubt  Toltof   461 

The  fort  Vozdvisjetiskol,  on  the  Sakmara        .  421 

The  village  Spnakoi,  on  the  Ik       .        .        .  390 

To  the  S.W.— The  valley  of  Ihe  Khana     .        .        .        .  548 


The  surface  of  the  trapezium  has  the  appearance  of  an 
elevated  plain,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
mountains,  which  constitute  the  crests  and  external  terrace- 
slopes  of  the  central  plateau. 

The  plateau  approaches  in  form  to  a  parallelogram  200 
versts  ill  length  from  N.W.  to  S,E,,  and  70  versts  in  breadth. 
The  mountain-forms  within  this  space  embrace  every  inter- 
mediate grade  of  transition  from  the  broad  flat-backca  syrt  to 
the  steep  sharp  ridge.  The  surface  of  the  former  is  in  some 
parts  undulated  by  round  bills.  Their  slopes  present  various 
aspects  in  different  places.  For  the  most  part  they  have 
gentle  declivities  intersected  by  shallow  ravines.  Where 
these  ravines  are  most  numerous  and  shallow  the  declivities 
become  more  steep,  sometimes  even  precipitous.  The  narrow 
ridges  have  either  gentle  declivities  at  top  and  steep  terraces 
at  the  base,  or  gentle  slopes  at  the  base  with  steep  sharp- 
backed  ridges.  The  third  local  form  of  this  plateau  is  a 
crest  surmounted  by  peaks,  which  have  steep  bases,  and  ter- 
minate either  in  rounded  cones  or  bare  rugged  rocks.  The 
bases  of  these  peaks  are  in  general  overgrown  with  kavyl, 
though  some  of  them  are  clothed  with  wood.  For  the  most 
part  the  trees  arc  found  only  on  the  slopes  which  front  to  the 
E.  and  N.  The  hollows  between  the  first  class  of  syrts  are,  for 
the  most  part,  broad  with  gently-sloping  sides  ;  those  between 
the  second  class  of  syrts  narrow,  with  steep  sides,  assuming  in 
some  places  the  character  of  defiles;  those  between  the  s)Tts 
of  the  third  class  have  gentle  declivities,  but  arc  in  general 
narrow. 

The  manner  in  which  these  local  forms  are  grouped  and  the 
intermediate  forms  of  transition  from  one  to  the  other  are 
numerous  and  varied.  The  axes  of  principal  elevation, 
forming  watersheds,  assume  most  frequently  the  forms  of 
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the  first  Mid  second  class ;  in  the  branches  dividing  afflnenta  ( 
the  same  drainf^e-bann  the  third  form  is  most  prevalent. 

a.  Surface  of  tub  Puteao. — Taking  the  diBtribntioi  «j 
iho  local  forms  for  a  guide  the  central  platcan  may  be  nguA^si 

as  divided  into  two  parts,  of  widely -differing  characters,  oy  tT^c 
valley  of  the  Sakmara.  The  northern  part  of  the  plateau  i» 
clothed  with  almost  impenetrable  forest,  while  the  southern  it 
utterly  destitute  of  wood,  with  the  execution  of  an  insignificatif 
space  between  the  sources  of  the  Guberua  and  the  bend  of  tk 
Sakmara  to  the  W. ;  in  the  eastern  part  all  the  throe  local  fbmu 
arc  tbund,  in  the  western  the  first  predominatea,  the  second  ii 
seldom  met  with,  and  the  third  not  at  all.  The  northern  part  of 
the  central  plateau  may  be  further  subdivided  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Yctan-Zilayirto  theUrman-Zilayir,  and 
upwards  along  the  bed  of  the  latter.  To  the  W.  of  Uiis  line 
are  found  syrts  with  flat  summits  and  steep  sides ;  to  the  E. 
stcppo-syrts,  in  some  places  those  which  are  covered  with  kavyl, 
but  more  frequently  tnoee  which  have  woods  on  their  E.andN. 
declivities.  The  fluvial  banns  in  the  W.  subdiviBion  of  the 
N.  part  of  the  plateau  rarely  exceed  half  a  verst  and  never  a 
whole  verst  in  breadth  ;  those  of  the  £.  subdivision  are  some- 
what wider  and  have  generally  precipitous  sides.  The  southern 
part  of  the  plateau  is  also  divided  into  two  unlike  parts.  In 
that  to  tho  N.E„  which  is  the  larger,  syrts  of  the  first  class  and 
wide  shallow  ravines  prevail.  The  a.W.  part  contains  the 
valley  of  the  GubcrlTa  and  the  valleys  of  the  affluents  which 
join  the  Sakmara  from  the  left  bank.  Tho  syrto  which  divide 
the  latter  iirc  narrow  and  ramitied,  and  their  steep  channelled 
terraces  or  crafrs  overhang  the  beds  of  the  rivers.  The  heights 
on  the  Guberiia  are  more  Hut-backed,  but  their  sides  are 
equally  steep.  The  fluvial  basins  in  this  ])artaTe  consequently 
narrower  and  deejicr  than  those  to  the  N.E. 

The  average  altitude  of  the  central  plateau  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  barometrical  observations  of  Holmerscn. 

In  the  N.  part.  t'oriiiui  FmI. 

Heights  : — Sources  of  the  Kils^teba      ....  1990 

„       „       Yt^kn-Ziloyir        .    '    .        .  2021 

„      „      Little  Ik      ...       .  1735 

„       KasmarkB    ....  1450 

Valleys :— Village  of  Yi'dukli   146U 

Foundries  of  l*rL'ul)riilcnBk    ....  1333 
III  tbe  S.  part. 

Heights     Sources  of  the  Giibcrlia       ....  1329 

Watershed  between  Ihe  Turat  and  GuberlEa      .  1263 

Valley  :— Of  the  Taskla   1059  * 

Surface  of  Water: — Of  the  Sakmara  near  the  mouth  of  the 

Yelan-Zilayir  ....  1201 
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'  It  appeora  from  these  data  that  the  extreme  diffisrence  of 
altitncw  Detween  the  N.  and  S.  parts  of  the  central  mountain 
region  amounta  to  no  less  than  2700  feet  j  and  that  the  differ- 
ence of  altitude  between  the  hills  exceeds  the  difference  betneen 
the  valleys.  The  heights  in  the  N.  part  exceed  the  greatest 
heights  m  the  S.  part  by  700  feet ;  the  difference  of  elevation 
between  their  Talloys  does  not  exceed  300  feet. 

b.  N.  Tebrace. — The  plateau  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  watershed  between  the  Bielaya  and  the  Ural.  Its  crest 
begins  at  the  priucipal  western  advanced  range  of  the  Irendyk. 
As  far  as  the  sources  of  the  little  Ik  its  declivity  is  almost 
imperceptible;  further  W.  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  broad- 
backed  syrt,  with  one  terrace,  which  runs  in  a  sinuous  line 
to  the  W.,  throwing  out  branches  surmounted  occasionally  by 
peaks  between  the  affluents  of  the  Bielaya,  and  descendin?^to 
the  bed  of  the  great  Ik  by  steep  declivities  and  cMSSa.  The 
ravines  between  the  branches  are  narrow  and  deep,  and  like 
the  watershed  itself  overgrown  with  wood.  The  Imgtfa  of  this 
watershed,  in  a  straight  line,  is  75  verets;  but  measured 
along  the  einuoeities  of  the  crest  it  is  1 10  verata.  Ita  altitude 
has  not  been  ascertained,  but  the  principal  peaka  must  rise  at 
least  200  feet  above  the  sources  of  the  Kana,  i  elan-Zilayir,  and 
great  Ik. 

c.  N.E.  Terrace. — ^Tho  N.E.  side  is  bounded  by  the  south- 
ern prolongation  of  the  Irendyk  mountains.  The  central  ranee 
of  the  Irendyk  has  the  form  of  an  almost  rectangular  triangfc, 
with  the  base  to  the  N.,  of  which  the  W.  side  is  about  60  and 
the  N.  side  30  versts  in  length.  When  the  southern  prolonga- 
tion of  the  central  axis  is  added  the  space  occupied  by  the 
whole  is  almost  a  parallelogram  60  versts  long  and  49  broad. 
The  heights  of  the  southern  prolongation  belong  to  the  fourth 
and  fifth  classes  of  the  mountaiu'fomis,  and  to  the  first  and 
second  classca  of  steppe-syrta.  The  valleys  have  the  same 
character  as  those  in  tnc  N.  part  of  the  Irendyk,  except  that 
large  lakes  and  morasses  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  southern  prolongation  of  the  Irendyk  is  a  watershed. 
To  the  N.  of  the  ukeTolkash,  which  it  approaches  within  two 
versts,  it  runs  in  a  sinuous  line  with  a  general  S.S.E.  direction  ; 
in  the  latitude  of  that  lake  it  takes  a  S.  direction.  Where  it 
turns  to  the  S.  it  is  5  versts  distant  from  the  river  Tanalyk ; 
this  distance  gradually  increases  to  10  versts ;  but  at  the  S. 
termination  of  the  ridge  it  is  again  diminished  to  two  versts. 
The  portion  of  that  part  of  the  Irendyk  which  we  are  now 
descrioin^,  N.  of  the  lake  Tolkash,  belongs  to  the  mountains 
of  the  thinl  class.  It  is  covered  with  an  almost  impenetrable 
forest  of  birches,  ashes,  and  larches.   The  portion  to  the  S.  of 
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{he  point  where  it  assumes  a  southern  direction  is  only  \vaiA  i^c: 
sumc  places  with  straggling  ]iine-trecB.    Twenty  versla  fronn 
its  S,  tormination  the  prolongation  of  the  Irendyfe  assumes  the 
form  of  three  parallel  stcppt'-syrt  ridges  of  the  first  class. 

The  western  branches  of  the  prolonged  Irendvk  do  not  ex- 
ceed five  vcrsts  in  length,  and  they  preserve  the  charactcriBtics 
of  the  central  axis,  terminating  in  abrupt  declivities  either  on 
the  eastern  verge  of  the  morass  which  lies  N.  and  S.  of  lake 
Tolkash,  or  on  the  very  brink  of  the  lake,  or  of  the  Tanalyk. 
A  branch  diverges  from  the  central  ridge,  where  it  turns  lo 
the  S.  and  extends  to  the  S.S.W.  between  the  valleys  oflhe 
Yi'ilan  and  Tanalyk.  It  is  the  only  branch  in  that  part  of  the 
ridge,  and  belongs  to  the  steppc-syrts  of  the  first  class,  A 
number  of  gently-sloping  ridges,  connecting  steppc-syrls  of 
the  first  class,  run  out  from  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Irendyk. 

From  lake  Tolkash  to  the  sources  of  the  Asali  the  western 
advanced  ridge  of  the  Irendyk  is  composed  of  a  chain  of 
ste|ppe-syrts  of  the  first  class,  extending  from  N-  to  S.  Be- 
tween the  sources  of  the  Asuli.  the  Akniiirun,  and  the  Bazaul^k 
they  make  a  bend  to  the  W.S  W,,  and  form  a  mountam- 
labyrinth  of  stcjipe-svrts  of  the  first  class.  At  the  upper 
valley  oflhe  Bazaulylv  they  again  turn  to  the  S.,  and  in  the 
form  of  two  parallel  chains  of  steppc-syrts  of  the  second  class 
separate  the  valley  of  that  river  from  the  valley  of  the 
Tanalyk - 

To  the  \V.  of  the  ndvanced  range  which  has  just  been  de- 
Bcribtd  a  chain  of  sleppe-syrta  of  the  first  class  runs  from  N. 
to  S.  along  the  left  ban^  of  the  Sakmara.  This  is  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Tair  tau.  It  is  separated  from  the 
advanced  range  of  the  Irendyk  by  a  wide  elevated  plain,  as 
the  advanced  range  itself  is  separated  from  the  branches  of 
the  central  ridge  by  the  basin  of  lake  Tolkash  and  the  valley 
of  the  Tanalyk.  The  basin  is  deep;  the  valley  is  wide  and 
shallow  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  closest  approach  of  the 
advanced  range  narrows  it.  To  the  south  it  widens  again  and 
retains  the  character  of  a  level  plain. 

The  prolongation  of  the  Irendyk  sends  out  more  and  more 
important  branches  to  the  E.,  especially  in  its  northern  part«. 
The  direction  of  these  branches  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
greatest  elevation  ;  they  belong  to  the  third  class  of  mountain- 
lorms.  and  divide  the  valleys  of  the  affluents  which  join  the 
Klitidolaz  and  Urtazym  from  the  W.  Among  the  largest  of 
these  is  a  double  branch,  which  runs  along  both  banks  of  the 
Saiisal,  divides  the  sources  of  the  Khudolaz  and  Urtaiym, 
and  almost  reaches  the  congeries  of  ridges  which  extends 
N,  and  S.  from  the  upper  valley  of  the  Khudolaz  to  the 
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upper  valley  of  the  Urtazym.  The  valley  of  the  Sapsal 
intersects  these  ridges.  To  the  N.  of  it  they  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  centra!  ridge  throwing  out  many  lateral 
branches  to  the  W.  To  the  S.  of  it  they  have  the  appearance 
of  three  parallel  ridges.  The  lateral  chains  arc  short,  but  the 
central  one  extends  for  25  vcrsts  and  terminates  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Urtazym.  All  these  heifjhts  belong  to  the  first 
class  of  steppe -syrts. 

The  most  remarkable  branch  thro\vn  out  to  the  E.  from 
the  central  point  of  the  Irendyk  approaches  the  right  bank 
of  the  Urtazym,  opposite  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
ridge  just  described.  Its  heights  are  of  the  third  class  of 
mountain-forms.  Syrt  ridges  of  the  second  class,  connecting 
isolated  steppe-syrts  of  the  first  class,  diverge  from  the 
southern  part  of  its  central  axis,  and  separate  the  valleys  of 
the  afRuents  which  the  Urtazym  receives  from  its  right  bank. 
Their  average  length  is  about  iO  versts.  The  valleys  between 
them  correspond  to  the  character  of  the  heights. 

Helnierscn  has  determined  some  elevations  of  Irendyk  by 
barometrical  observations. 

P&ruinn  feet. 

Heights. — Highest  Bummit  of  the  prolongation  of  the  Irendyk  2942 
,,  ,,         southern  exttemily  of  the 

prolongation  of  ihe  Ireiidvk      .        .        .  1491 
,,    uclviinced  range  W.  of  lake  Tolkash  1970 
Valleys. — Sources  of  ilie  little  Urtazym     ....  914 
Surface  of  the  waters. — liake  Tulka^h       .        .        .        •  1626 
The  Sakmara,  near  the  mouth  of  the 

Elan-Zilayir    ....  1231 

It  follows  from  these  data  that  the  absolute  elevation  of  the 
prolonged  Irendyk  is  only  1500  feet  short  of  that  of  the  north- 
ern region  of  the  central  Ural,  and  exceeds  by  800  feet  the 
summits  of  the  central  plateau  ;  that  the  relative  altitude  of 
the  range  is  13()0  feet;  and  that  the  prim-ijial  crest  attains 
its  greatest  elevation  in  the  vicinity  of  lake  Tolkash,  and  be- 
comes lower  towards  the  S. 

F  d,  S.E.  Tebbace.— The  S.E.  terrace-slope  consists  of  a 
range  of  syrts,  10  vcrsts  broad,  and  extending  100  versts  in 
length  from  the  little  Urtazj'm  to  the  great  bend  of  the  Ural, 
where  it  turns  to  the  W.  The  N.  termination  of  this  ridge  is 
connected  with  the  S.W.  termination  of  the  Irendyk,  by  an  in- 
termediate group  of  heights.  The  prevailing  local  form  along 
the  S.E.  terrace  is  that  of  the  steppe  syrt,  with  gentle  slopes  ; 
it  is  only  in  a  few  instances  that  they  are  surmounted  by 
crests,  or  that  their  lower  terraces  form  precipices  close  to  the 
beds  of  the  rivers. 
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The  moat  conaidcrable  elevations  occur  in  the  upper  nSlen 
of  the  KatiataBh  and  Makaii ;  on  the  left  rank  of  the 

Tanalyk  where  it  bends  to  the  S.E. ;  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  same  river  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Makan ;  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  mountain  valley  Kuvatskoy;  and  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Yclshanka  where  the  Ural  turns  to  the  W.  Pre- 
cipitous descents  occur  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ural  between 
the  Tcrikla  and  the  Tanalyk,  and  in  the  lower  valley  of  the 
latter  river. 

The  elevation  of  these  syrts  has  not  been  determined ;  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  rise  above  the  medium  elevation  of  the 
plateau. 

e.  S.  Terrace.— The  southern  terrace-slope  is  formed  by 
a  monntainons  parallelogram,  bounded  by  the  upper  part 
of  the  mountain  valleys  of  Krasno'i  and  Bazboinoy,  the  riveiB 
Bannoya  and  Kosimova,  and  the  rivers  Ural  and  Kono- 
^lanka.  It  ia  20  vcrsts  broad  from  N.  to  S.,  and  35  long  Irom 
£.  to  W.  Smalt,  sharp,  stony  ridges  predominate,  with 
crests  surmounted  by  conical  and  pyramidal  peaks,  and  undu- 
lating declivities,  frequently  intersected  by  bare  rocks,  or 
covered  with  debris.  The  peaks  as  well  as  the  declivities  are 
channeled  with  ravines  and  hollows  of  different  dimensions. 
The  hollows  between  the  peaks,  which  belong  to  the  first  class 
of  ayrt  forme,  are  deep  with  precipitous  sides.  Where  few 
branches  diverge  from  the  range  the  crests  diminish,  and 
their  sides  pass  into  gentle  slopes.  In  these  parts  the  hollows 
arc  more  open  and  shallow.  The  whole  of  the  range  is  utterly 
destitute  of  wood.  The  (jreat  number  of  mutually  intersect- 
ing ravines  give  the  heights  the  appearance  of  being  isolated. 
Steep  rocky  cliffs  appear  in  the  valley  of  the  Ural,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  ^rcat  Gubcrlia,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  terrace. 
The  mountains  between  the  Tchebakla  and  the  Konopllanki 
have  fewer  branches  and  ravines.  At  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
flat-backed  syrt,  between  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain 
valley  Krasnoi,  the  great  bend  of  the  Ural  to  the  W.,  and  the 
Gorium,  heights  of  an  almost  semi-globular  form,  surmounted 
by  peaks,  predominate. 

The  observations  of  Helmersen  give  the  following  eleva- 
tions on  this  terrace ; — 

I^uiuau  {ttt 

Height. — MountuQ  of  Guberlinsk  905 

Valleys.— Fort  GuberlinskoT  483 

DeUched  fort  Khnbarnol         ....  494 

Surface  of  water- — Tlie  Ural,  at  the  reJoubt  Podgonioi         .  442 

f.  W.  Terrace. — The  figure  of  the  W.  terrace-slope  is 
irregular.    The  N.  side  is  3U  versts  long  in  a  straight  line, 
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the  direction  from  E.&E.  to  W.S.W. ;  the  W.  side  is  125 
Tersts  in  the  direction  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.  j  the  S.  side  90 

versts  in  the  direction  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.  The  E.  side 
is  a  tine  with  two  curves  :  its  direction  for  the  first  85  versts 
from  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  terrace  is  to  the  N  .N-W. ;  for  the 
next  20  to  the  W. ;  and  for  the  remaining  80  to  N.N.W. 

The  local  forms  in  this  tcrracc-slope  are  extremely  varied : — 
1st.  Broad  syrts,  with  flat  summits  and  ^ntte  slopes.  2nd. 
Broad  syrts,  with  flat  summits  and  precipitous  lower  terraces. 
3rd.  Syrts  with  narrow  crests,  rising  either  from  precipitous 
or  sloping  bases.  4th.  Sharp-backed  (hog-backed)  syrts,  with 
one  side  precipitous,  surmounted  by  small  dome-shaped  peaks. 
5th.  A  range  of  mountains,  rising  from  a  plateau,  with  a  ser- 
rated crest.  6th.  Some  short  ridges  of  a  similar  character. 
7th.  Parallel  chains  of  oblong  heights,  connected  by  elevated 
plains  of  small  extent :  this  form  is  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  W.  terrace.  8th.  Isolated  dome-shaped  elevations,  with 
smooth  or  channeled  sides  :  these  are  met  with  on  plains,  and 
on  the  summits  of  flat  ridges.  All  these  heights  are  popularly 
classified  under  forest  or  steppe  heights,  according  as  they  are 
covered  with  wood  or  "  kavyl." 

The  variety  of  local  forms,  and  the  various  modes  in  which 
the^-  are  grouped,  lend  a  diversified  character  to  the  vallej^s 
which  are  found  among  them.  Among  the  forms  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fifth  classes  the  valleys  arc  narrow  and  deep,  and  con- 
sist not  unfretjuently  of  a  series  of  cauldron -shaped  depressions, 
enclosed  within  the  numerous  branches  that  extend  at  right 
angles  to  the  axes  of  the  principal  chains.  Among  the  moun- 
tain forms  of  the  fourth  and  seventh  classes  the  valleys  arc  for 
the  most  part  wide  and  open.  The  heights  of  the  first  and 
eighth  classes  are  separated  extensive  undulating  plains. 

The  whole  western  terrace  is  divided  by  two  pluns  or  valleys 
into  three  nearly  equal  parts : — the  central,  the  south-eastcnit 
axiA  extreme  western  parts. 

The  central  part  of  the  western  terrace  extends  from  the 
valley  of  the  Ural  to  the  Blelaya.  Its  ground-plan  may  be 
compared  to  two  trapeziums,  the  shortest  sides  of  which  meet 
in  the  vallev  of  the  Uskalyk.  The  direction  of  the  hue  of 
junction  of  these  trapeziums  is  from  W.  to  E.,  and  its  length 
does  not  exceed  15  versts.  The  northern  boundary  of  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  W.  terrace  is  about  25,  and  the  southern  about 
35  versts.  The  central  part  extends  in  all  about  100  versts 
from  N.  to  S. 

The  predominant  local  forms  differ  in  the  two  trapeziums  into 
which  this  part  is  divided :  those  of  the  second,  third,  and  fifth 
classes  occur  most  frequently  in  the  northern.  The  W.  pmtion 
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of  this  trapezium  is  full  of  plateau -shaped  syrts,  with  their 
of  greatest  elevation  in  the  directiou  of  W.  to  E.  These 
form  the  watersheds  of  considerable  rivers,  Peuks  of  the  cightb 
form  rise  from  their  summits ;  and  branches  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  principal  cbvation  are  frequent,  and  sometimes 
change  into  sharp-backed  ridges,  intersected  by  precipitous 
ravines  and  chains  of  cauldrons.  The  most  rcmarkaLle  ofthese 
syrts,  for  its  heif^ht  and  nrccipitoua  charaiTler.  extends  between 
the  rivers  Yemaahlaand  Uskulyk.  A  system  of  rid(;es  of  lllB 
fifth  form,  connected  with  this  syrt.  runs  from  N.  to  S,,  a 
the  basins  of  several  rivers.  Tts  ground-plan  has  the  li 
of  a  triangle,  with  its  N.  angle  at  the  upper  vallev  of  the 
Knsnakta.an  affluent  which  the  greatlk  receives  from  its  right 
bank  ;  its  S.  angle  on  the  U8kal3-k.  about  five  versta  from  its 
mouth;  and  its  E.  angle  between  the  sources  of  the  Iniak  and 
Suran.  The  greatest  elevation  occurs  between  the  two  last- 
mentioned  rivers,  and  from  it  the  heights  sink  to  the  N.W.  and 
to  the  S.W.  This  system  consists  of  two  principal  ridges  to- 
wards the  N.  and  S.  angles,  and  towards  the  centre  of  four, 
connected  by  a  great  number  of  branches.  The  syTts  and  the 
triangular  system  of  heights  are  covered  with  wood,  except  at 
the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  latter.  The  northern  trapezium  is 
intersected  by  seven  principal  fluvial  valleys  ; — By  the  lower 
valley  of  the  little  Ik,  which  in  this  jiart  of  its  course  flows  to 
the  W.S.W. :  the  central  valley  uf  the  great  Ik,  which  flows  at 
first  to  the  W  ,  and  lower  down  to  the  N.W. ;  the  valley  of  the 
Iniak,  which  flows  in  its  upper  course  to  the  S.W.,  lower  down 
to  the  N.W. ;  the  upper  valley  of  the  Urghon  ;  the  valleys  of 
the  two  Surans.  flowing  to  the  S.S.W.  The  afiluonis  of  these 
rivers  are  numerous,  and  almost  all  of  them  from  N.  to  S. 
The  valleys  are  generally  deep,  narrow,  and  thickly  wooded. 

The  southeni  trapezium  is  divided  by  the  rivers  Sakman 
and  Kasmarka  into  three  parts.  That  which  lies  to  the  N.  is 
a  perfect  mountain  labyrinth.  Along  its  W.  border  runs  a 
chain  of  lateral  ridges,  crossed  by  the  valleys  of  the  Apel  and 
Belegush,  which  consists  at  its  N.  extremity  of  heights  of  the 
sixth  form,  and  at  its  S,  extremity  of  heights  of  the  seventh  form. 
To  the  W.  of  this  are  some  advamed  ranges  :  those  situated 
between  the  lower  valle3  s  of  the  Assell  and  Belegush  are  parti- 
cularly deserving  of  notice.  Heights  of  the  sixth  class  predo- 
minate on  the  east  aide  of  the  chain,  between  the  rivers  Assell 
and  Uskalyk  ;  heights  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  classes  between 
the  rivers  Assell  and  Kasmarka  ;  and  heijihts  of  the  fourth  and 
seventh  classes  between  the  rivers  Irhcl,  Kapkal.  and  Zirgayah. 
Only  some  straggling  firs  are  found  on  these  heights.  The 
axes  of  greatest  elevation  in  the  ridges  of  the  fourth  and 
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sixth  have  the  direction  from  N.  to  S;  of  those  of  the 
seventh  class  from  E.  to  W,  The  valleys  are  wide  and  open, 
except  in  the  lateral  chain,  where  they  form  deep  gorges.  The 
space  Iwtween  the  Kasmarka  and  Sakmara  is  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  the  continuation  of  I  ho  lateral  chain,  which  consists  here 
of  from  two  to  four  rows  of  heights  of  the  sixth  class,  round 
which  the  Sakmara  curves  to  the  N  N.W.  Eastof  this  chain  is 
a  plain,  intersected  bj'  several  rows  of  syrts  of  the  fourth  class, 
connected  by  one  axis  of  principal  elevation,  which  extends 
in  a  sinuous  line  from  E.  to  W.  Between  the  rivers  Sakmara 
and  Ural,  the  lateral  chain  still  continues  to  run  on  the  W.,  in 
the  form  of  two  flat  backed  syrts,  which  terminate  near  the 
Yelshanka.  Eastwards  from  these  syrts  parallel  rows  of  heights 
of  the  sixth  cIhss  extend  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E,.  unconnected 
by  any  perceptible  common  axis.  The  valleys  of  the  Kasniarka 
and  the  Sakmara.  iind  of  the  affluents  of  the  Sakmara  and  the 
Und  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  wide  and  open. 

The  central  part  of  the  W.  terrace  is  divided  from  the  south- 
eastern by  an  elevated  plain,  which  is  not  more  than  1  verst  in 
breadth,  between  the  Akberdaand  the  Ass  el  I ;  between  the  S. 
bank  of  the  A'sell  and  the  Kasmarka  it  widens  to  4  versts.  and 
between  the  Kasmarka  and  Sakmara  it  attains  in  some  places 
a  breadth  of  111  versts  ;  on  the  lel't  bank  of  the  Sakmara  it 
again  narrows,  but  south  of  that  river  it  widens  once  more,  and 
on  the  bank  of  the  Ural  between  the  mouths  of  the  Aksakal 
and  Belenghia  is  nearly  10  versts  broad.  The  level  surface 
of  this  ]>lain  is  broken  only  in  few  jtlaccs  by  inconsiderable 
syrls :  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Assell.  at  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Zirgaysh.  between  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Zirgaysh  and 
Idiash,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  ihe  Sakmara, 

The  figure  of  the  S.E.  jiart  of  the  W.  terrace  is  irregular. 
The  northern  side  measures  40  versts  from  W.N.W,  to 
E.S.E..  the  western  85  versts  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  the  southern 
25  versta  from  W.N.W.  to  E  S.E..  and  the  eastern  80  versts 
from  N.N.W.  to  S.S  E.  Between  the  Sakmara  and  Akberda. 
on  the  north- western  border  of  this  part,  is  a  mountain-range 
15  versts  broad,  crossed  by  the  valleys  of  the  Assell,  Idiasli, 
Kasniarka.  and  Kuriiyul-  Ridges  of  the  sixth  class,  with 
their  axes  of  principal  elevation  in  the  direction  from  N.  to  S., 

firedominatc  to  the  N.  of  the  Assell.  Between  the  Assell  and 
iasmarka  are  straggling  heights  of  the  fourth  class;  their 
axes  of  principal  elevation  run  from  N.  to  S.,  their  western 
branches  are  jirecipitous.  their  eastern  have  gentle  declivities. 
All  these  heiahts  are  wooded.  East  of  the  Kasniarka  are 
naked  hills  of  the  fourth  and  eighth  classes.  The  north- 
eastern border  of  the  part  now  under  review  has  between  the 
yuL.  XIII.  r 
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Kuru\Til  and  Sakmara  a  plateau  formation,  sinking  by  abrtipt 
declivities  to  those  rivers.  The  axis  of  greatest  elevation  is 
coincident  with  a  broad-backed  siiiuouB  syrt-ridgc,  which  has  a 

feneral  direction  from  N.  to  S.  The  wooded  terraces  of  the 
1.  declivity  of  the  plateau  are  furrowed  by  a  great  number  of 
ravines  divided  by  sharp-backed  ridges  with  precipitous  sides- 
The  western  declivity  is  bare  and  surmounted  by  the  chain  of 
high  peaks  known  by  the  name  of  Yaiitubia,  It  commences 
at  the  upper  basin  of  the  Kurugiil.  about  half  a  vcrst  from 
the  watershed,  from  which  it  in  some  places  diverges  to  a  dis- 
tance of  5  versts,  and  by  which  it  is  intersected  at  the  sources 
of  the  Blaush.  These  peaks  belong  to  the  local  forms  of  the 
eighth  class,  but  the  terrace  which  they  surmount  to  the  third. 
An  elevated  plain  intervenes  between  this  plateau  and  the 
mountain-range  N.  of  the  Assell.  South  of  the  plateau,  be- 
tween the  middle  course  of  the  Kuriiyul,  the  bend  of  the 
Sakmara  to  the  W.,  the  lower  valley  of  the  Kuragao,  and  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  affluents  it  receives  from  its  right  bank, 
arc  elovalions  of  the  second,  third,  and  eighth  classes,  steop 
and  sharp-backed,  especially  at  the  bend  of  the  Sakmara  and 
on  the  Kuragan.  A  chain  of  syrls  of  the  fourth  class,  deatituln 
of  wood,  extends  between  the  Sakmara.  the  Ural,  and  the  left 
bank  ol'  the  Kuragan.  The  direction  of  their  axis  of  principal 
elevation  is  from  N.N.W.  to  E.S.E.  Syrt-branches  diverge 
from  this  chain  towards  the  S.  in  three  places;  the  largest 
extends  from  the  upper  valley  of  the  Griaznushka  to  the 
Pism'iunka. 

The  central  part  of  the  western  terrace  is  separated  from 
the  extreme  western  part  to  the  N.  by  the  lower  valley  of  the 
great  Ik.  to  the  S.  by  an  elevated  plain.  The  lower  valley  of 
the  great  Ik  has  an  average  breadth  uf  10  to  15  versts.  It  is 
narrowest  at  the  mouths  ol'  the  Siiran  and  Uskalyk.  The 
character  of  ibe  valley  is  open  and  level.  The  elevated  plain 
extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ik  S.S.E.  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Sakmara  to  the  bank  of  the  Ural,  where  it  sinks  bj 
gentle  slopes  to  the  level  of  the  valley  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Kasimka.  The  plain  is  10  versts  broad  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Ik  to  where  the  Sakmara  turns  to  the  N.W. ;  thence  to 
the  Ural  it  is  5  versts  broad. 

The  form  of  the  ground-plan  of  the  extreme  western  part  of 
the  W.  terrace  is  a  trapezium.  The  N.  side  nieiisures  35 
versts  from  WSAV.  to  E.N, E,;  the  \V.  side  120  versts  from 
N.N.W.  to  SS.E;  the  S  side  20  versts  fr.,m  W.N.W.  to 
E.S.E. ;  and  the  E.  side  130  versts  from  N.  to  S. 

This  part  is  divided  by  the  Yelan-tashla  and  the  lower  valley 
of  the  Urman-tashla  into  two  portions,  the  characteriatic  fea- 
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tures  of  which  are  Jifferpnt.  The  N.  porlion.  uf  a  tnangiiliir 
form,  is  occupied  by  three  ridges,  wriith  diverge  from  the 
watershed  between  the  Ural  and  Bielaya  at  a  distance  of  15 
and  8  vcrstB  from  each  othtT.  Tlie  most  easterly  of  these 
ridges  is  bare,  and  runs  due  S,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Urman- 
tashla.  Tiic  other  two  are  wooded  in  their  central  parts,  and 
extend  S.S.E.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yelaji-tashla.  All  three 
belong  to  the  fifth  clasa  of  local  forms ;  they  have  steep  decli- 
vities to  the  W.  and  gentle  declivities  to  theE,;  they  have 
few  branches.  The  S.  portion  contains  several  groups  of 
steppc-syrts.  The  first  is  situated  between  the  u]>per  valley 
of  the  Yelan-yiishatyrka,  the  Yaman-bulak,  and  the  right  bank 
of  the  Yclan-tashla.  Its  heights  belong  partly  to  the  eighth 
and  partly  to  the  fourth  class,  It  is  connected  with  two  other 
groups  of  syrts  of  the  fourth  class  ;  one  of  which  is  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Yaman-bulak,  and  the  other  between  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  affluents  which  that  river  receives  from  its  right 
blink  and  the  sources  of  the  Yelan-yiishatyrka.  A  gently- 
sloping  svrt  extends  in  a  crescent  form  from  these  grouiis  to  a 
fourth,  which  rises  among  the  sources  of  the  Sukulak,  Kizlair, 
and  Uluguz,  and  contains  heights  of  the  fourth  and  sixth 
classes.  A  fifth  group  is  formed  by  two  ridges  which  extend 
from  the  upper  Saper  and  the  Kiqierle  to  the  Ural.  The  W. 
ridge  belongs  to  the  eighth,  the  E.  and  its  branches  belong  to 
the  fourth  class. 

Few  elevations  of  the  western  terrace  have  been  ascer- 
tained ;  the  ibllowing  data  communicated  by  Helmersen  afibrd 
matter  for  an  approximative  estimate 

Paiiiiuii  Fm(. 

Heights  : — Vetbluyu,  ur  Camel  Mountaia  .  920 

Mount  Ghirialekoi    .  .  .  101S 

Mountain  al  the  Confluence  of  the  Dubiaka 

and  Khana       .  .  ,  1011 

Mountain  Mahuuvuia  .  .  1251 

Ridge  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kirba  ,  1215 
Valleys :— Joubt  Shdtoi        .  .  .467 

Valley  of  the  Khaua  .  .  .  548 

Valley  of  the  Kirba    .  .  .581 

Surface  of  water  : — The  Ural  near  mount  Ghirial«koi  .  339 
The  Ural  near  Verchnc  OzcrnoTa  .  354 
The  Sakmara  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yaotchura  529 
The  Ik  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  Kirba  ,  387 
The  Sakmara  neat  the  mouth  of  the  Kait  495 

II. — The  Western  Advanced  Range. 
The  space  between  the  Bielaya,  Tama,  Volga,  and  Ural,  is 
occupied  by  an  extensive  plateau,  which  forms  the  W.  ad- 
vanced range  of  the  Uralian  ridge. 

This  plateau  has  four  principal  declivities :  to  the  N.,  to  the 
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W.,  to  the  S.E  ,  and  to  the  S.  The  crest  in  which  these  accli- 
vilii's  iiu't't  is  marked  by  a  flat-baiked  syrt,  called  by  the 
inhuhitants  of  the  rL'gion  the  ObLchei  (commun)  Syrt.  This 
syrt  is  iiiert'ly  the  axis  of  iirincipal  elevation  uf  the  advanceil 
range  uf  the  Ural,  though  geographers,  who,  like  Buache, 
assume  mountains  wherever  there  is  a  watershed,  have  made 
a  mountain  ranijeof  it.  A  branch  of  this  crest  extends  sinu- 
ously with  a  general  N.W.  direction  from  the  bend  which  ihc 
B'ielaya  makes  to  the  W..  as  far  as  the  upper  vallcv  of  the 
Tcheremshan.  A  second  branch  parts  from  thi-  first  between 
the  sources  oF  the  Kind  and  Sabnyj.  and  stretches  south- 
ward with  a  alight  curve  to  the  E.,  to  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Samara;  thence  windin";  round  the  sources  of  that  river,  it 
gives  out,  between  the  \  olga  and  Ural,  a  third  branch  which 
runs  from  E.  to  W. 

There  is  little  variety  in  the  local  forma  of  the  Obtchol 
syrt.  Where  the  declivities  arc  gentle  lliero  are  genrrallj 
two  or  three  terraces  between  the  base  and  the  Hat  summit: 
but  where  the  ayrt  is  intersected  by  ravines  or  fluvial  basins, 
the  depressions  are  divided  by  precipitous  Byrts  with  dume- 
shajied  or  pointed  sunimits.  T  his  latter  form  shows  itself 
most  frequently  in  thu  S.E.  part  of  the  first  branch,  in  the 
Bouthcni  jiart  of  the  second,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  third 
branch.  All  the  three  branches  are  bare  of  trees,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  straggling  pines  in  the  valleys,  principally 
in  the  valleys  of  the  first  branch. 

The  following  are  the  only  elevations  in  this  part  of  the  W. 
advanccd  range  that  have  been  ascertained  by  observation  : — 

Poruian  Crtl. 

Biigiilma  (Kiipffer)  711 

Neiir  ihe  lnwer  Ozernoi  (Helmerten)       ....  501 

The  eastern  part  of  the  Obtchel  syrt  is  apparently  higher 
than  the  western,  for  the  waters  of  the  former  arc  drained  into 
the  Bielaya.  while  those  of  the  latter  find  their  way  into  the 
Kama  and  the  Volga.  Probably  the  N,  and  E.  heights  of 
the  Ohtchc'i  syrt  attain  an  elevation  of  from  bOO  to  900  feel. 

The  N.  declivity  of  the  ObtcheJ  syrt  extends  northwanl 
from  the  first  branch  to  the  rivers  Kama  and  Bielava.  It 
has  three  subordinate  declivities.  That  which  dips  to  the 
N.N.W.  is  channeled  by  the  rivers  Ashkadar,  Kuganak, 
Karmala,  Urshak.  Dfoma,  Karmasan,  and  Tehermasan.  The 
declivity  which  dins  to  the  N.  contains  the  valleys  of  the  rivers 
Baza,  Siiin,  and  lie.  The  third  subordinate  declivity  dips  to 
the  N  N.W..  and  contains  the  valleys  of  the  Sheshma,  ZaI, 
and  Kiltchui,  The  surface  of  this  descent  may  be  divided  into 
two  principal  terraces.  The  upper  terrace  extends  downvards 
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from  the  Obtchei  syrt  to  a  line  drawn  across  the  sources  of 
the  Irna,  Mcnzcla.  Siun.  Baza,  and  Karmazan;  the  lower  one 
slopes  downward  from  that  line  to  the  low  plain  that  skirts 
the  bitnk*  of  the  Kama  and  tht-  Bielaya. 

The  syrts  which  divide  the  basins  of  the  principal  rivers 
a\ons  this  dcelivity  arc  broad  and  flat-backed  ;  those  which 
divide  the  valleys  of  their  affluents  are  narroncr,  and  asBumo 
in  some  places  the  form  of  sharp- backed  stepjic-syrts.  Syrts 
occur  both  with  steep  and  gentle  slopes.  The  gentle  decli- 
vities sink  dosvn  to  the  valleys  in  a  prolonged  s!o]ie  or  in  a 
succession  of  terraces;  those  which  are  steep  sometimes  ter- 
minate on  the  fluvial  valleys  in  almost  ]ierpendicular  walls 
covered  with  grass,  sometimes  in  rounded  projections  with 
hollows  between  theui.  In  some  places  the  grass  disappears, 
and  the  naked  earth  presents  itself,  pierced  here  and  there  by 
rocks  of  sandstone  or  limestone.  I'he  steep  slopes,  with  their 
intersecting  ravines,  have,  when  seen  from  the  valley,  quite 
the  appearance  of  Aljiine  scenery;  but  when  the  ascent  is 
surmounted  nothing  meets  the  eye  but  a  level  steppe,  on  the 
surface  of  which  even  inconsiderable  hills  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
cerned. Both  the  steep  and  the  gentle  declivities  are  for  the 
most  part  devoid  of  trees ;  but  the  summits  of  the  plateau  are 
covered  with  forests,  especially  at  the  sources  of  the  Dioma, 
Tiater,  and  Ashkadar ;  on  the  right  sides  of  the  lower 
valleys  of  the  Urshak.  Dioma.  and  Tchermasan;  between  the 
left  l>ank  of  the  Ik,  the  upper  valleys  of  the  affluents  which 
the  Dioma  receives  on  iu  left  bank,  and  the  letl  bank  of  the 
Kurgai;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ik.  on  the  left  bank;  on  the 
right  sides  of  the  valleys  of  the  Zai.  Kychni,  and  Sheshma. 

The  valleys  of  the  northern  declivity  are  for  the  most  part 
deep,  particularly  in  the  first  terrace;  but  ihey  are  wide,  and 
consequently  open,  except  those  of  the  smaller  affluents,  and 
at  the  places  of  those  of  large  rivers,  where  steep  cliffs 
approach  the  bed  of  the  river  on  both  sidt  s.  In  some  places 
the  cliffs  run  close  to  the  river;  at  others  they  alternately 
approach  and  recede  from  it,  inclosing  level  meadows  within 
their  curves.  The  distribution  of  the  local  forms  is  remark- 
able on  account  of  its  extraordinary  regularity.  The  basins 
of  the  larger  affluents  of  the  Bielaya  and  Kama  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  in  most  jilaces,  steep  on  tho  right  bank  of  the 
river,  and  gently  sloping  on  the  left.  It  is  only  at  the  great 
bends,  where  a  river  changes  the  direction  of  its  cour-,e,  that 
abrupt  descents  are  fouud  on  both  banks  narrowing  the 
valley.  The  valleys  of  the  affluents  of  the  second  class,  which 
join  those  of  the  first  from  their  left  banks,  have  also  their 
right  sides  steep  and  their  left  gently  sloping;  but  this 
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UTsngeinetit  is  reversed  in  the  valleys  of  those  vhich  jdn  from 
the  left  bank. 

The  second  principal  declivity  of  the  western  advanced 

range,  or  outlying  plateau,  occupies  the  S.  descent  of  tlie 
first  branch,  the  western  descent  of  the  second  branch,  and 
the  northern  descent  of  the  third.  The  £.  part  slopes  to  the 
N.W.,  and  the  W.  to  the  S.W.  The  bends  where  the  prin- 
cipal rivcrB  which  flow  down  this  declivity  change  the  <urec- 
tion  of  their  courses,  mark  the  line  of  separation  between  the 
two  anb-dccUvitics.    The  rivera  ore : — 

The  Buzuluk,  which  flows  in  its  upper  course  to  the 
W.N.W.,  lower  down  to  the  N.N.E. 

The  Metcha.  which  flows  throughout  to  W.N.W. 

The  two  Irghiz,  which  flow  throughout  to  the  W. 

The  Samara,  upper  course  to  N.W.,  lower  to  W. 

The  two  Shurans,  upper  course  to  N.W.,  lower  to  S.W. 

The  Tok>  upper  course  to  N.N.W.,  lower  to  S.W. 

The  Borovka,  upper  course  to  N.N.W.,  lower  to  S.W, 

The  Kutuluk,  upper  course  to  W.,  lower  to  N.N.W. 

The  Kineltchik,  to  W.N.W.  throughout. 

The  Bols  (or  la^r)  Kincl,  upper  coarse  to  W.N.W.,  lover 
to  S.W. 

The  Surgush,  upper  course  to  S.W.,  lower  to  N.W. 
The  Nitchegul,  upper  course  to  N.W.,  lower  to  S.W. 
The  Buguruzlan  and  Savmsh,  to  S.S.W.  throughout. 

The  Sok.  upper  course  to  W.N.W.,  lower  to  S.W. 

The  Siezjai'a,  to  N.  throughout. 

The  angle  of  inclination  of  this  declivity  has  never  been 
determined,  hut  from  the  fact  that  its  rivers  rise  nearly  at  the 
same  elevation  as  the  rivers  of  the  preceding  declivity,  and  that 
their  mouths  have  a  much  lower  elevation  than  these  latter 
rivers,  it  appears  to  follow  that  the  angle  must  be  considerable. 

The  local  forms  are  the  same  as  those  which  prevail  in  the 
preceding  declivity.  There  is  much  less  wood;  itisindeedin 
a  great  measure  confined  to  the  space  between  the  Buguruz- 
lan iind  the  u])]icr  valley  of  the  Surgush.  There  also  steep 
declivities  are  found  on  the  right  Bides  of  the  valleys  of  the 
principal  rivers,  and  the  gentle  slopes  on  the  left ;  the  arrange- 
ment, however,  is  less  regular  in  the  valleys  of  the  affluents. 
In  the  S.E.  part  of  the  W.  declivity  the  steep  declivities  occur 
most  frequently,  and  their  height  is  greater.  The  valleys  are 
generally  wide,  especially  those  to  the  N.  and  to  the  W. 

The  S.E.  declivity  is  of  inconsiderable  extent.  It  lies  be- 
tween the  S.  descent  of  the  E.  termination  of  the  principal 
crest  and  the  £.  descent  of  the  second  branch.  It  is  occupied 
by  the  valleys  of — 
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The  two  Tchebenkas,  flowing  lo  the  S. 

The  Abdulovka  lo  the  S.S.W, 

The  great  and  litile  Kurguz,  upper  course  to  S.,  lower  to  W. 

The  Salmyj  lo  S.S.W. 

The  Yanghisa  to  S.S.W. 

The  three  Kargalkos  lo  S.S.W. 

The  formation  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding 
declivities. 

The  southern  declivity  of  the  plateau  is  the  descent  of  the 
third  branch.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  80  versts ;  and  the  space 
is  occupied  by  the  valleys  of  these  rivers  ; — 

The  Kindel,  flomng  lo  S.W. 

The  Irtetz  to  S.W. 

The  Elatishevka  lo  S. 

The  Enibalalovka  lo  S.S.W. 

The  Byliovka  to  S.S.W. 

The  Rubejnaya  to  S. 

The  Tchei;an  to  S.S.W. 

The  twoTchijcs  to  S. 

The  upper  vaileyB  of  the  two  Uzens  lo  S.S.W. 

The  only  difference  between  the  local  forms  of  this  and  the 
preceding  declivities  arises  from  its  being  more  furrowed  with 
valleys  and  ravines. 

III.  The  Western  DEPRESSED  Valley. 

The  Tallev  of  the  B'iclaya  separates  the  W.  advanced  range 
or  outlying  plateau  from  the  central  mountainous  region,  and 
also  from  the  N.W.  advanced  range.  Between  where  the 
direction  of  the  river  changes  from  S.  to  W.  and  the  bend 
where  it  turns  to  the  N.W.,  the  mean  breadth  of  the  valley  is 
about  5  versts.  The  space  between  the  bed  of  the  river  and 
the  syrts  and  heights  which  bound  the  valley  is  a  low  terrace, 
which  at  its  descent  to  the  river  forms  banks,  which  are  high 
only  in  a  few  places  and  nowhere  steep.  Below  the  bend  to 
the  N.W.  the  valley  widens  to  15  versts.  The  river  has  id 
this  part  a  winding  course,  with  long  roaches  and  obtuse 
curves,  The  margin  of  the  river  in  many  places  marshy. 
Low  heights  rise  from  the  N.  and  W.  borders  of  the  morass. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  level  bottom  of  the  valley  ex- 
tends from  the  right  bank  of  the  Ik  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Borezovka. 

IV.  The  North-Westehn  advanced  Range, 
The  north  western  advanced  range  of  the  Orenburg  Ural  is 
the  southern  termination  of  the  plateau  which  rises  between 
the  Ufaj  Kama,  and  Bielaya.    The  direction  of  its  depression 
is  towards  the  S.W.    Three  principal  crests  furrow  its  surface, 
ic  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Bui,  Tanyp,  Bir,  and  Ufa. 
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They  form  two  tcrracc-slopcB,  divided  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Ghirel,  the  mouth  of  the  Uvaria, 
the  sources  of  the  Kiughir.  the  bend  where  the  Bira  turns  to 
N.N.W..  the  upper  valley  of  the  Iziak,  aud  the  valley  of  the 
Etream  Shu  gore  vk  a. 

The  E.  or  upper  terrace-slope  ia  divided  into  two  parte  by 
the  crest  which  extends  between  the  Tanyp  and  Bir.  To  tlie 
N.  of  the  crest  the  terrace -slope  sinks  in  the  direction  of  S.W. 
and  contains  the  following  (luviiil  valleys : — The  up|>er  valley 
of  the  Tanyp,  which  flows  to  S.W. ;  the  valley  of  the  Yiig  to 
S.S.W. ;  of  the  Tushkur  to  W.N  W ;  of  the  Aziak  to  N. ;  of 
the  Kighan  to  W.N.W. ;  of  the  Karish  to  N. ;  of  the  Ar  to 
N.W.  The  part  which  lies  S.  of  the  crest  has  the  following 
fluvial  valleys: — The  valley  of  the  Tuy.  flowing  to  S.SE. ; 
of  the  Baika.  in  its  upper  course  to  N.E.,  and  in  its  lower  to 
S.E,  ;  of  the  Urgnwh  to  S.;  of  the  Uriuk  to  S. ;  of  the  Usa  to 
S. ;  of  the  I  ziak  to  S. ;  the  upper  valley  of  the  Bir  to  S.S.W.  j 
and  the  valley  of  the  Iniak  to  S. 

The  general  inclination  of  the  W.  or  lower  terrace-slope  is 
to  the  S.W.  It  ia  divided  by  the  two  principal  crests  which 
bound  the  valley  of  the  Tanyp.  and  contains  these  fluvial 
valleys: — That  of  the  Bui,  flowing  to  the  W  S.W. ;  of  the 
Amza  to  N.W. ;  of  the  Aybak  to  S.;  of  the  Ghirel-  to  S.S.W.; 
of  the  Uvarza  to  S  S.W.  ;  the  lower  valley  of  the  Tanyp  to 
S.W. ;  of  the  valley  of  the  Ul  to  N. ;  of  the  Sivergan  to  N.; 
of  the  Suiza  to  N  .N.W.;  of  the  Talta  to  W,  This  terrace- 
elope  terminates  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  B'iclaya. 

The  local  forms  of  the  N.W.  advanced  range  of  the  Oren- 
burg Ural  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  W.  advanced  range. 
In  the  E.  part  of  the  north-western  advanced  range  the  ter- 
races are  more  numerous  than  in  the  western  :  they  are  also 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  their  slopes  are  more  steep.  This  is  the 
case  to  a  remarkable  degree  along  the  crest  wnich  forms  the 
watershed.  Here  the  valleys  are  narrow,  deep,  and  bounded 
by  steep  acclivities.  To  the  west  the  valleys  are  wide,  and 
steep  acclivities  unfrcquont-  The  valleys  throughout  the 
range  have  the  steep  acclivities  on  the  right  banks  of  their 
rivers,  and  the  gentle  slopes  on  the  left. 

The  whole  of  this  advanced  range  is  well  wooded.  Its  ele- 
vation has  never  been  determined. 

V.  The  South-Eastebn  advanced  Range. 

The  south-eastern  advanced  range  of  the  Orenburg  Ural  is 
the  plateau  which  is  situated  between  the  E.  and  S.  borders 
of  the  moonlainous  region;  the  S.  extremity  of  the  W.  ad- 
vanced range,  the  upper  vallcj's  of  the  Karaktchil,  Tolpak,  and 
the  Kaldatchida,  the  mouth  of  the  Atche-Uyil,  the  bend  where 
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the  Sag'hiz  tunis  to  the  S.W.,  the  bend  where  the  Emba  turns 
to  the  W.,  the  termination  of  the  l"chaf^an,  the  Ust-urt,  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  Jandjsai,  Kunjur,  Irghiz,  aiid  Tobol, 
the  mouth  of  the  Jilkuar,  the  conHucmre  of  the  three  Ayats, 
the  valleys  of  the  Kisenc-taiuzuk  and  the  Tash-atkan,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Tehernaya. 

'I  he  central  mass  of  this  plateau  lira  between  the  upper 
valley  of  the  rivers  Tobol,  Or,  Irghiz,  Chagan,  Emba.  and 
Ilek.  It  is  bounded  by  four  princijjal  terrace-slopes,  which 
sink  down  in  the  respective  directions  of  N.N.E.,  S.S  E.,  S.W,, 
and  N.N.W.  Between  the  E.  verge  of  the  plateau  and  the 
terrace  slope  towards  the  N.N.E.  there  is  a  fifth  of  less  conse- 
(^uence,  the  declivity  of  whiah  has  ai>  easterly  direction.  The 
line  along  which  the  meeting  of  these  declivities  forms  a  water- 
shed, in  other  words,  the  axis  of  greatest  elevation,  extends 
from  N.  to  S.  7f!0  versts  in  a  straight  line  :  its  northern  termi- 
nation rests  on  the  range  of  aten]>e-syrts  between  the  U]iper 
valleys  of  the  Ui  and  Ural;  ami  its  southern  termination  on 
the  Ust-urt. 

The  southern  part  of  this  region ,  from  the  Ust-urt  to  the  Or, 
is  known  hy  the  name  of  the  Mugodjar  mountains.  They 
have  the  appearance  of  a  sharp-backed  irregular  ridge,  with 
many  peaks,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  called  A'iruk. 
Traces  of  violent  igneous  action  are  everywhere  met  with  ;  the 
soil  on  the  declivities  is  barren ;  and  as  the  traveller  advances 
southward  the  salt  marshes  become  more  numerous.  Small 
hills,  covered  with  these  salt  marshes,  are  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  coun'ry,  where  the  advanced  declivities  of  the 
Mugodjar  mountains  unite  with  the  Ust-urt.  Frondous  trees 
grow  in  the  deep  narrow  ravines.  Springs  abound,  but  their 
water  has  generally  a  chalybeate  taste.  Copper  ore  abounds 
throughout  the  rtdge.  Towards  the  N.  the  crest  of  the  ridge 
is  fl.ittcr;  thi-  peaks  diminish  in  size,  and  occur  less  frequently. 
At  the  snurces  of  the  Jilkuar  it  assumes  the  characteristics  of 
a  broad  flat-backed  syrt:  it  is  there  called  the  Karauba, 

A  second  ridge  extends  S.W.  from  the  plateau  to  the  sources 
of  the  Emba.  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Utva,  the  Talpak.  and 
the  Karaktchil.  Few  eminences  rise  above  the  average  level 
of  the  ridge  to  the  S.W.,  and  to  the  N.W.  it  becomes  an  almost 
imperce]itible  syrt. 

A  third  ridge  extends  eastward  from  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Irghiz  to  the  bend  where  the  Ishim  turns  to  the  N.  It 
has  never  been  ex])lored. 

The  local  forms  in  this  part  of  the  S.E.  advanced  range 
are.  low  valleys  in  which  sandy  soil  alternates  with  salt 
marshes,  gentle  declivities,  steep  terrace -slopes,  stejijie-syrts, 
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The  valleys  are  almost  everywhere  wide  and  open;  ihc 
sandy  bottoirs  prcdcim  Inate  to  the  N.,  the  salt  marshes  to  llic 
S.  With  the  uxception  of  the  inconsiderable  fir-forest  JhIivIl- 
karai'a.  situated  between  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Tauguiat, 
Ayak,  and  Sarym-Sakla,  there  is  no  wood  either  in  the  vallevs 
or  on  the  syrts. 

The  W.  declivity  of  the  plateau  comprehends  the  vallcvs 
of  Gumbcylta.  which  flows  in  its  upper  course  to  tlie  S., 
in  its  lower  to  the  S.W.;  the  Sarym-Sakla  to  the  W.;  tho 
Kart  to  the  W. ;  the  Kars  to  the  W.N.W. ;  the  SuvanduV.  in 
its  upper  course  to  the  S  S.W.,  in  its  lower  to  the  S.;  tho 
Jarla-butuk,  in  its  upper  course  to  the  S.W.,  in  its  lower 
course  (under  the  names  Kumuk  and  Kraklaj  to  the  W. 
The  upper  valleys  of  these  rivers  are  open,  with  gentle  decli- 
vities, tneir  lower  valleys  ravine -shaped,  with  sleep  terrace- 
slopes. 

The  N.E.  declivity  of  the  S,E.  advanced  range,  or  ont- 
lying  plateau,  forms  the  W.  side  of  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Tobo!.  'Jlte  S.  part  of  this  declivity  is  yet  unex|)lored ;  tho 
N.  part  contains  the  valleys  of  the  Chertanda,  which  flows  to 
the  N.E. ;  the  Jilkuar,  in  its  upper  course  to  the  N.E.,  in  its 
lower  to  the  E.;  tho  three  Ayats  to  the  N.E.  and  E.;  the 
upper  course  of  the  Tauguzak  to  the  N.E.  Steep  terraw- 
slopes  predominate  along  the  Kamyshyla-Ayat,  in  the  lower 
\-ailcys  of  the  Jilkuar,  Tehertanda,  and  along  the  Tobol.  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Jilkuar  and  the  Ayat.  The  N.E.  part 
of  this  declivity  terminates  in  a  low  valley  filled  with  lakes. 

The  upper  valleys  of  the  following-  rivers  constitute  the  S. 
part  of  the  S.W.  declivity: — The  Mana  aud  the  Tchagan. 
which  flow  in  this  part  of  their  course  to  the  S.W. ;  the  Emba 
to  the  S.W.:  the  Saghiz  to  the  W. ;  the  Atche-Uyil  to  the 
W.N.W.:  the  Uyil  to  theW  N.W.;  the  Tchicla  to  the  S.; 
these  insignificant  steppe-brooks,  the  Kanisa.  Kaldatchit*. 
Buldirta,  Tolpak,  Koperla.  Akkata,  and  Kirakshiik.  The 
southern  part  of  this  declivity  is  broken  and  hilly ;  the 
northern  less  rugged.  Extensive  sands  and  salt  marshes  arc 
numerous.  Tho  most  remarkable  sands  in  the  valley  of  the 
Emba,  Jurgan-kum,  Ak-kum,  Saghiz;  in  the  valley  of  the 
Uyil,  Barkin,  and  Taisutrgan. 

On  the  N.W.  declivity  arc  the  valleys  of  the  Or.  which 
flows  to  the  N.,  the  Kinil-kaik  to  the  N..  the  llek  to  the 
N.W.,  the  great  Khobda  to  the  N.W.,  and  the  Ulva  to  the 
N.W.  The  right  banks  of  lliose  rivers  are  in  general  steep, 
the  left  gently  undulating.  The  local  forms  here  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  S.  declivity  of  the  S.W.  advanced  range. 
The  considerable  rocky  heights  are  confined  to  the  volleys  of 
the  Or  and  llek. 
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VI.  The  North-Eastebk  depressed  Valley. 
A  low  plain  lies  between  the  Ilmen  hills  and  the  N.  border 
of  the  W.  advanced  range.  It  comprehends  the  E.  portion 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Ui  and  Miass.  There  are  three  ter- 
race-slopes in  it.  The  first,  or  upper  terrace-slope,  extends 
from  the  E.  declivity  of  the  Ilmen  hills  to  a  line  drawn 
across  the  mouths  of  the  Uziu  and  the  Kabanka.  The  pla- 
teau formation  prevails  within  these  limits.  It  is  drained 
by  two  principal  water-courses:  the  valley  of  the  Uvetka, 
which  flows  to  the  S.E.,  and  the  valley  of  the  Miass,  which 
flows  at  first  to  the  S.S.E.,  and  afterwards  to  the  N.E.  The 
second  terrace-slope  extends  from  the  line  across  the  mouths 
of  the  Uziu  and  Kabanka  to  the  sources  of  the  Tchcrnaya, 
Kotchcrdyk,  Kurtamysh,  Yurmysh,  and  Ik.  It  is  only  inter- 
sected by  the  Tchumliak,  an  affluent  of  the  Miass,  and  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  plain,  overgrown  with  pines  and  dotted 
with  lakes,  which  have  low  flat  margins.  Some  of  these  lakes 
are  from  20  to  ;iO  versts  in  circumference,  but  the  greater 
number  are  drying  up  and  leaving  in  their  place  marshes, 
impregnated  in  some  places  with  salt.  'ITio  third  terrace-slope 
declines  towards  the  left  bank  of  the  Tobol.  It  is  dotted  with 
lakes  and  intersected  by  some  insignificant  streams.  The 
portions  of  the  valleys  of  the  Tobol,  Ui",  and  Miass,  which 
intersect  this  depression,  are  wide  and  level. 

VII.  The  Southern  depressed  Valley. 

The  second  depression  is  bounded  b^'  the  W.  border  of  the 
S.E.  advanced  range,  the  S.  termination  of  the  W.  advanced 
range,  and  the  elevated  ground  which  runs  S.S.W.  from  the 
sources  of  the  Yaruslan,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  prolongation 
of  the  third  branch  of  the  Obtche'i  syrt.  The  elevation  of 
this  tract  is  in  some  places  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  in  others 
it  is  indicated  by  umall  clusters  of  peaks. 

The  most  remarkable  are,  Yaman-tau,  at  ihe  sources  of  the 
Yaruslan;  the  little  Bogdu,  near  the  northern  border  of  the 
elevation  ;  the  great  Bogdo,  Tch  apt  chap  tchi,  Arzagar  or  Bish- 
tchok.  The  little  Bogdo  has  the  shape  of  a  great  mound  with 
two  cliffs.  It  is  upwai-ds  of  2  versts  in  circumference  and  20 
sashins  in  height.  It  is  composed  of  a  reddish- yellow  clay, 
compact  limestone,  and  small  fossil  sheila.'  The  great  Bogdo 
is  a  considerable  isolated  hill.  The  N.  and  E.  sides  are  almost 
perpendicular,  and  their  ascent  difficult  and  dangerous.  The 
other  sides,  particularly  the  western,  have  a  very  gentle 
declivity,  which  loses  itself  insensibly  in  the  steppe.  The 

•  Tiime  and  all  Ihe  fpnilifiroiu  deposits  of  Ihe  S.  UnU  We  ileicritwd  in  Ibe  forth- 
cutniug  woik,  "  Riuiia  aiicl  the  Utal  Mountaini.  ' 
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surface  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  small  stones.  Large 
fiagiiiDnts  of  stone  L-iicumljer  the  N.E  side  oC  the  iiiouniaiQ. 
Tlie  action  of  the  rains  and  melted  snow  has  oxcaviited  hullovs 
at  the  base  of  the  hill.  A  great  nuinlier  of  salt  springs  rise  on 
the  N.  declivity,  and  run  into  the  lake  BaekuntL-hatskol.  the 
waters  of  whicn  are  sullieieutly  imprejniated  with  the  muriate 
of  soda  to  admit  of  salt  being  prepared  from  theiu  by  cv;tpura- 
liofi.  The  out)  freshwater  s]iring  on  the  great  Bogdo  occurs  al 
H  much  grealir  elevation  than  the  rest ;  its  waters  have  a  slight 
admixture  of  nxyde  of  iron.  The  Tchiiji<'hii|iti'hi  is  ubout  fi 
versts  in  circumference,  and  about  30  sagi  nes  liij;h.  Its  surfac* 
eunsisls  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  fossil  shells;  the  interior  of 
sandstone  and  shale  Several  deep  ravines  divide  it  in  a 
manner  into  several  hilfs.  Strata  of  rock-salt,  of  the  sam* 
kmd  as  that  found  at  Ilek.  have  been  found  in  the  ravines  al 
a  considerable  depth.  The  ten  long,  sleep,  white  pinnucli-sof 
Arzaijar  give  the  hill  the  appearance  of  an  immense  tovm, 
wlieu  seen  from  a  distance.  For  this  reason  it  is  snmetimci 
called  Ak-kaleli  (white  fortress)  by  the  noniade  tribes.  A 
ucarer  ap]>roaih  shuWB  iloep  cliffs  and  ravines,  among  whicb 
are  scattered  heaps  of  blocks  of  limestone  and  gyjisum.  lo 
addition  to  these  hills  the  following  deserve  notice : — Yaman- 
bish-tan,  Yakshi-bish-lau.  and  the  Kumalik.  The  former  two 
are  com|'Osed  of  a  sandy  and  argillaceous  earth,. mixed  with 
fossil  shells. 

The  remainder  of  this  depression  is  a  flat  plain  slightly 
inclined  to  the  S.  In  a  few  places  small  hills  give  an  undu- 
lating ap])earance  to  the  surface,  but  uneven  tracts  of  sand, 
salt  marshes,  or  a  stoppc  with  a  sandy  and  argillaceous  soil, 
on  which  there  is  no  vegetation  except  in  a  few  places  some 
reeds  and  grass  on  the  banks  and  at  the  mouths  of  ifae  streams, 
prevail. 

The  southern  depression  may  be  divided  into  several  parts, 
in  each  of  which  a  ]ieculiar  local  form  ^irednminates.  1.  The 
best  and  most  fertile  part  of  the  jilain  oci  urs  in  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Ural.  The  fertile  part  of  the  valley  varies  in 
breadth  from  5  to  15  versts.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  dead 
flat,  and  abounds  in  natural  grasses  and  brushncod.  '2.  The 
space  occupied  by  the  valleys  of  the  sleppo -streams,  which 
descend  from  the  Obtchci  syrt,  and  lose  thenisclvos  in  the 
steppe,  is  bounded  by  the  river  Ural,  the  Kamysh-samary 
lake,  and  the  right  bank  of  the  little  Uzen.  The  surface 
presents  either  undulating  meadows  as  on  the  Divra  and  the 
rdiiye,  or  groujis  of  lakes  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  Uzens 
and  the  Kushum.  The  bunks  of  tliesc  rivers  arc  steep,  but  a 
level  plain  extends  on  both  sides  of  them.    They  lose  tbem- 
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I  selves  in  two  chains  of  lakes  known  by  the  name  of  Kamysh- 
I  samjiry,  which  arc  cholicd  up  with  reeds,  and  dividid  Ijy  ihe 
undulations  ol' a  plain  tailed  '■  the  Mane,"  over  whose  surface 
salt  mashes  alternate  wilii  low  hills  of  mixed  sand  and  clay, 
covered  with  grass  and  brushwood.  3.  Between  the  lower 
valley  of  the  gnat  Uzen  and  the  hills  Yakshi-tau,  Bogdo,  and 
Yanian  tau,  is  a  tract  of  salt  marshes  and  muddy  bottoms,  im- 
pregnated with  salt.  The  marshes  fcalled  Xattnas  occur 
most  frequently  on  the  E.  side  of  the  tract.  The  largest  are, 
Aral-sor.  Jaik,  Tsyndyk,  Kobdak-sor,  Bikhaula.  Bish-tau, 
Tubak.  Tungusha,  Tuguriuk,  Shalainanof,  and  Turke.  In 
the  rainy  season  they  become  pools,  but  during  the  dry  season 
they  become  hard  and  firm,  and  are  even  overgrown  with 
wormwood  fabsynthum).  The  muddy  bottoms,  impregnated 
with  salt  (or  kh^ks),  occur  in  the  \V.  part  of  this  tract.  The 
largest  muddy  bottoms,  impregnated  with  salt,  are  Aial  sor 
(in  vshieh  the  Gorkaya  losi  s  itself).  Kryjiuba,  Karaba'i.  Aral- 
tinbia,  Yanka,  .Tenbulak,  Katmas,  Shiigazy-sor,  and'I'chulak- 
kupa.  Many  are  simply  called  khaks  without  any  distinctive 
name.  These  nameless  ones  are  filled  with  water  during  the 
spring  rains  to  the  depth  of  an  arshin  ;  but  during  the  summer- 
heats  the  water  is  dried  up.  leaving  only  a  saline  argillaceous 
mud  covered  with  a  thick  coatingof  bitter  sal  tin  the  centre.  The 
mud  is  BO  soft  that  it  is  dangerous,  if  not  impoHsible,  to  pass 
over  it.  The  larger  khaks,  with  distinctive  appellations,  are 
situated  between  the  W.  border  of  the  sandy  tract,  called  Ryn, 
and  the  lake  Basknntchatskoi.  They  occupy  a  sp.ice  of  '20 
versta  in  length,  and  about  as  many  in  breadtn.  Many  of  them 
have  perennial  pools,  and  do  not  freeze  in  winter.  4.  Between 
the  prolongation  of  the  third  branch  of  the  Obtchei  syrt,  the 
lake  Kamysh-samary,  the  valley  of  the  Ural,  and  the  shore 
of  the  Caspian  is  a  tract  of  sandy  hills,  among  which  are  scat- 
tered salt  marshes.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  this  space 
is  the  tract  150  versts  in  length,  and  varying  from  30  to  40  in 
breadth,  which  ties  between  the  E.  bortler  of  the  khaks  and 
the  lake  Kamysh-samary,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ryn 
sands.  It  is  composed  of  a  great  many  irregular  plains,  each 
of  which  might  measure  from  2  to  3  square  versts,  divided  by 
long  narrow  heights  of  moveable  sand.  The  soil  of  these  plains 
is  sandy,  but  covered  with  the  herb  rjanetz,  and  other  kinds 
of  soft  high  grasses.  Excellent  water  is  everywhere  found, 
at  the  depth  of  from  I  to  !3J  feet.  There  are  Vl  divisions 
of  the  Ryn  sands,  which,  taking  them  in  order  from  W.  to  E  ., 
are  designated  as  follows  : — Jaakuse;  Kandj^-agach  ;  Mctchct; 
kum;  Kizil-khaly;  Jangheldy  ;  Jusi;  lialybai;  Terckly- 
Aighir-kum ;  Bartcha-kum ;   Yaman-kum;   and  £ry-kum. 
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The  highest  sand  ridges  arc  in  the  division  Ayghir-kum.wtiott 
they  atliiin  the  height  of  10  sagcncs.   There  wore  thick  iviwds 
in  the  Ryn  sands  at  so  recent  a  period  as  the  beginning  of  ihe 
present  century,  of  which  only  a  few  remnants  arc  now  lo  be 
seen  in  the  divisions  Metchet-kum  and  Kaiidy-agalch.  The 
trees  are  Ra/tita  (a  species  of  Cytisus);  Pai  OioAor  (the 
black  poplar)  ;  with  the  shrubs  Trhenwpol,  Tanalpa,  I'mjim, 
Kriisbihi,  and  IWii  (thorns,  crab-applcs,  sweet  briar,  &C.) 
Sundy  heights  and  salt  marshes  extend  to  the  S.  of  the  HyB 
sands,  but  the  fresh  water  found  there  is  inferior  in  quality, 
and  is  only  found  by  digging  much  deeper.    5.  The  )»artii«i 
of  the  depression  which  lies  E,  of  the  vallov  of  the  Ural  most 
be  viewed  as  consisting  of  two  parts,    lo  the  N.  are  tliu 
basin  of  lake  Talkar,  the  valley  of  the  Talpak.  and  the  trad 
called  Jaur  kamysh ;  the  S.  part  is  interseeled  by  the  vnHeys 
of  the  Uyll,  Karabaia,  Janghildy,  Saghiz,  Kaimara,  andEmha 
The  northern  part,  a  slightly  undulated  steppe,  is  the  more 
fertile ;  the  southern  part  is  hilly,  sandy,  and  has  a  few  salt 
marshes  and  a  great  number  of  muddy  bottoms,  irapregnated 
with  salt.    The  most  remarkable  sands  occur  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Uyil.  Karabaia,  Janghildy,  and,  under  the  name  Taisugan. 
on  the  right  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Emba.    These  tracts  arc 
separated  by  an  elevated  range,  which  extends  from  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Baldirta  and  Kaldntchilta  to  the  mar^^  of  the 
lake  Inderskoy,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ural. 

The  north  shore  of  the  Caspian,  which  forma  the  bonndarr 
of  this  plain,  is  low,  indented  with  small  bays,  and  cncompassea 
by  a  chain  of  islands. 

The  elevations  of  the  S.  depression  have  been  measured  only 
in  its  W.  jiarts,  barometrically  by  Helmersen  and  Giibel.  Iri- 
gono metrically  by  Sawitch  and  Sabler.  Their  observatioiu 
give  the  following  results : — 

Hills  :  —  Arzagar  (Gohel)       ......  36fi 

Tchupichnpichi  (ib.)  117 

Bogdo  (ib.)  54fi* 

Plain : —  Base  of  the  Arzagar  (Gubel)  ....  58 
Steppe  between  ilie  Arzagar  and  Tcbaplchnptchi  (ib.)  —  14 
Base  of  ihe  Tcbaplchaptchi  (ib.)  ....  37 
Sicppe  between  ibc  Tchaptchaptchi  and  Bogdo  (ib.}.  42 

Lake  Ellon  (Gobel)  -18 

„     Baskuntchatskoi  (Gobel)  .         ....  4 

Village  Kotcbetayevka  (ib.)    .        .        ....  —41 

Level  of  [lie  Caapian  (Sawitch  and  Sabler)  ....  ~75'fi 


*  1U3  loiiHBliaTcCiUpuUi. 
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ANALYSES. 


I. — Resumm  de  la  Ge.ograjXa  de  Venezuela.  Por  Augustin 
CoDAZZi.  Formudo  sobre  el  mismo  plan  quoelde  BaIbi  y  seguQ 
los  conocimientos  priclicos  adquiriilos  por  el  autor  en  el  curso 
de  la  coniiaion  corogrdfica  que  pusd  d  bu  cargo  el  Gobierno  de 
Venezuela.  Pairs:  Imprenta  de  H.  Fouruier  y  Companiaj 
Calle  de  St,  Benoit,  No.  7.  1841. 

The  author  of  this  work,  Don  Augustin  Codazzi,  collected  its 
materials  while  Tiiembor  of  a  geographical  commission  ap- 
pointed hy  the  government  of  Venezuela,  in  which  the  labouring 
oar  devolved  upon  him.  The  descriptive  geography  consists 
maiEily  of  facts  extracted  from  the  writings  of  .Senor  Feliciano 
Montenegro  de  Colon,  and  from  a  work  entitled  '  Colombian 
Geography.'  In  tracing  the  boundary,  'El  Derrotero  Espanol' 
has  been  followed.  The  political  geography  relates  to  the  old 
and  to  the  present  divisions  of  the  territory  :  the  former  are  taken 
from  Humboldt  and  Depons  ;  the  latter  IVora  official  documents. 
Balbi  haf)  been  followed  for  the  ethnography.  The  physical 
geography  is  what  the  author  claims  as  espwially  his  own ;  ad- 
milling,  liow  ovcr,  his  obligations  for  the  classiHcul  ion  of  plants  to 
the  work  of  Don  Ramon  de  Sajira,  and  to  communications  from 
private  individuals,  whose  assistance  is  duly  acknowledged  ;  for  the 
classification  of  animals,  1o  the  writitigs  of  Rouhn,  Bcrthelot,  and 
the  work  entitled  '  The  Mexican  Museum'  ('  El  Museo  Mejicano'). 
In  the  account  of  cultivated  vegetables,  Depons  has  been  followed. 
The  conformation  of  the  coast  is  given  from  'El  Derrotero  Es- 
panol." The  work  was  submitted,  after  it  had  been  eonipleled,  to 
the  revision  of  .Sei'iores  Rafael  Maria  Barall  and  R;uiion  Diaz: 
tile  commandant  of  engineers,  Juan  Manuel  Cagigal,  had  been 
previously  consulted  as  to  its  plan  and  distribution,  and  expressed 
his  approbation  of  those  which  the  author  had  sketched  out. 

This  retrosjioct  of  the  sources  from  which  the  '  Resiimen  de  la 
Geograffa  de  Venezuela '  has  been  compUed,  and  of  the  way  in 
which  the  author  set  abuut  ifs  construction,  assists  us  in  forming  an 
estimate  of  tlie  jxisitive  amount  of  additional  knowledge  likely  to 
be  conveyed  by  it  lo  the  geographer.  It  presents  us  with  a  more 
complete  and  systematic  account  of  the  territory  of  Venezuela  tiian 
we  before  possessed,  or  than  we  yet  possess  of  any  other  territory 
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occu|ned  by  the  Spanish  race  in  the  New  Worid.  It  condNM 
within  an  easily  accdsnble  compass  the  valuable  infbrniatioDMat' 

teied  tlirough  the  works  of  Humboldt,  Sagra,  Monten^  de 
Cuion,  and  the  '  Derrotero  Espanol.'    These  materials  are  pieced 
out  by  supplementary  information  from  Balbi  and  the  '  GeograCEi 
de  Ven  -ziiela,'  which,  as  at  least  second4iand,  or  resting  u|xa 
anonymous  authority,  are  of  ver^  inferior  value.    Here  anl  dim 
are  scattered  pieces  of  original  information,  not  to  be  found  akt- 
where,  from  nattres  and  readents  of  the  Venesiielan  tprniloy,  tht 
exact  amount  and  importance  of  wlucb  it  is  lUfficull  for  ai^  i» 
who  has  not  himself  perused  the  book  to  estimate.    The  inforan- 
tion  respecting  the  actniilly  existing  territorial  divisions  and  names 
of  places,  and  re!<pecliiig  the  numbers  and  distribution  of  the  races 
at  present  occupyuig  tlie  soil,  is  that  portion  of  the  contents  of  th« 
work  which  possesses  most  of  novelty.     Being  collerttxl  from 
official  documents,  it  may  also  be  regarded  as  adding  to  its 
diaracbar  of  novelty  high  claims  to  that  of  authenlicily.  The 
execution  of  the  work  is  of  a  nature  to  lead  to  a  high  estimate  (rf 
the  author's  powers  of  observation,  classification,  and  artistical 
finish.    Taking  all  in  al),  it  is  a  national  geography  of  which  no 
country  need  bo  ashamed,  and  which  is  eminently  creditable  to  a 
state  in  which  settled  government  has  been  so  recently  re-estab- 
lished, after  a  long  revolutionary  period,  following  one  dnriif 
which  the  intellectual  dtn'elopment  of  the  iuhabitanta  was,  to  mj 
the  least,  not  encouraged  by  the  mother-country. 

The  politii-al  limits  assigned  by  Codazzi  to  Venezuela,  until  we 
come  to  where  that  stale  is  coterminous  with  British  Guiana,  do 
not  differ  materially  from  those  laid  down  in  the  map  of  Colombia 
puhliished  by  Mr.  Arrowsmiih  and  dedicated  to  Colonel  Wilson. 
Th^reare,  however,  indications  in  the  description  of  the  direction 
of  the  frontier-line,  of  opiiuons  respacting  the  position  of  sourea 
and  the  direction  of  die  courses  of  some  of  the  streams,  at  variance 
with  what  we  learn  from  that  map,  or  indeed  any  other  that  hai 
been  published.  Some  more  fiill  account  of  these  new  readings 
(if  thi'-  phrase  be  admissible),  and  of  the  authority  upon  which  they 
have  been  adopted,  than  was  compatible  with  the  nature  and  plan 
of  the  work  now  under  review,  is  desirable. 

The  dirtereiice  between  the  frontier  claimed  by  the  Venezuelan 
and  that  claimed  by  our  own  government,  only  affects  the  extent 
assigned  by  Codazzi  to  the  province  of  Giiayana.  When  that  con- 
troversy comes  to  be  finally  settled,  the  Venezuelan  province  of 
Guayana  will  in  all  probabilily  be  found  to  be  of  much  less  super- 
ficial extern  than  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  '  Resumen.'  A  change  in 
the  stalemeiit  of  its  area  (and  that  is  in  a  great  measure  conjec- 
tural) will,  however,  be  all  the  alteration  rendered  necessary  j  for 
concenung  that  portiw  which  may  fall  within  the  British  frontier, 
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tlie  '  Resumen'  [{iveB  no  information.  Hie  only  salLsfaftory  account 
of  il.  is  to  be  found  in  the  Chuvalier  Schoiiibiir^ks  jowrnals. 

The  terrilory  of  the  Venezuelan  republic  is,  according  to  Co- 
dazzi,  divided  inlo  ihirleen  provinces.  The  following  table  is  a 
useful  contribution  to  comparative  geography,  as  sliowiiig  the  popu- 
lation of  ihe  cliiel"  towns  of  each  proviiuw,  and  the  d.ite  of  the  erec- 
tion of  each  into  the  capital  of  a  province,  thus  presenting  al  one 
view  the  different  subdivisions  of  this  territory  since  lo-JO,  and 
enabling  us  to  form  an  eslimate  of  tlie  actual  progress  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country : — 

Tabc.g  showing  the  comparative  Population  of  the  Provincial  Capituls, 
the  Date  of  the  foundation  of  each,  and  uf  its  erection  into  a  Beat  of 
provincial  government. 


Namf. 

PoplllnliDD. 

D.iteof 
Fouiiiialion. 

Db1»  of 
Erectiou. 

35,000 

15GT 

1578 

16,000 

1555 

1824 

Barquisimeto  .... 

12,000 

1552 

1830 

4,000 

1521 

1815 

14,000 

1511 

1678 

4,000 

1559 

1811 

6,000 

1558 

ISIl 

4,000 

1576 

1787 

2,000 

1714 

1823 

6,000 

1631 

1811 

8,000 

1520 

1521 

3,000 

1525 

1811 

4,000 

1316 

1168 

With  the  esception  of  three,  the  provinces  have  the  same  namM 
as  dielr  capitals.  The  exceptions  are — the  province  of  Carabobo.  of 
whicli  Valencia  is  the  chief  Lown ;  thai  of  Apure,  in  which  Achagnas 
is  the  seat  of  (he  provincial  government;  and  Guayana,  of  which 
Angostura  is  the  capital. 

T'lie  reader  will  be  able,  from  the  names  of  tiie  capitals,  to  trace 
tlie  relative  positions  of  the  provinces  on  the  map.  As  the  names 
of  (he  cantons  into  which  each  province  is  divided  have  not  yet 
found  their  way  into  our  maps,  it  may  not  be  useless  or  uninierest- 
iiig  to  add  here  the  estimated  extent  and  cantonal  division  of  each 
provinco : — 

Caracas —This  province  extends  frwm  7°  38'  to  10"  40°  N. 
lat. ;  and  from  2°  8'  E.  of  the  toivn  of  Caracas  to  57'  W.  It 
had  242,888  inhabitants  {about  S5'4  to  the  square  league)  in 
1841.  The  cant ond  are — Caracas,  La  Guaira,  Pelavc.  Guareiias, 
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Ca oca £11  a,  Rio  Chico.  Santa  Liicia,  Ocumape,  La  Vwtom, 
Tunnero.  Maracai.  Cura,  San  Sebasliaii,  Oriluco,  Ciiagiiar<ima«. 
Calaliozo. 

Carabobo. — This  provincf  lies  bpiween  8°  14'  and  10°  S.V 
lat. ;  aiid  betweun  45'  antl  1°  48'  W.  of  the  nieridiun  of  Canitas 
The  popiilalion  in  1841  was  96.%7.  which  was  csiimaii-d  ai  abuH 
l-45lori]e  squiin-  league.    The  i-anloiis  are — Valencia.  Puepo 
Cabello.  Ociimari},  Nir^jiia,  Montalbiui,  San  Carlos.  El  Pao. 

Bar'pn'siiiirto. — This  jirouiicf  fxumds  from  47'  lo  10*40' 
N.  lat. ;  and  from  1°  23'  lo  3°  "25'  W.  of  Cankas.  Its  population 
amounted  in  1841  lo  112, 7oj,  giving  144  to  every  square  league. 
The  cantons  are — Barquisimeto,  Quibor,  Tocuyo,  Carora,  Skn 
Felipe,  Yaritagna. 

Coro.— This  province  lies  belweeti  10°  5*  and  VJ?  9*  50" 
N.  lat.;  and  between  1"  18'  and  4°  L"2'  W.  of  Carw^  'IV 
population  in  1841  w  as  40,476  aoul^n ;  alwut  43  iahabitaiiU  to  llie 
square  league.  Tlic  cantons  are — Coro,  Paraguaua,  San  Ltiis, 
Cnniarebo,  Costa  Arriba,  and  Caaigua. 

Maracaibo. — This  province  lies  between  8"  12'  30"  and  IS"  IC 
N.lat.;  and  between  30°  14' and  6"  13' W.  ofCardcas.  It  con- 
tained, in  1841,  27,800  inliabitunls.  cstintaled  at  15  lo  ihe  squarr 
league.  Th-'  (.Mntons  are — Maracaibo,  Alta  Gracia,  Perija.  Gih- 
rahar,  and  Znlia. 

Trnjillo. — This  province  lies  between  8"  28'  and  9"  42'  N.  lal.; 
and  between  'i-  39'  and  3"  41  W.  of  Canicas,  It  conlaiued,  in  1^1, 
44,788  inhabitants,  estimated  at  123'7  to  the  square  league.  Tha 
cantons  are — Trujillo,  Bocono,  Carachc.  Esciique, 

MMda.  —  This  province  extends  from  7°  to  8°  51'  N.  lat; 
and  frQm  3-  4'  to  5°  39'  VV.  of  Cardcas.  In  1841  it  had  62,1 16 
inhabitants,  or  about  68*4  to  tho  square  league.  The  cantons 
are — Merida,  Mucuchies,  El  Egido,  Bailadores,  La  Griia,  San 
Cristobal,  San  Antonio. 

Barfnag. — This  province  extend*  from  6°  46'  to  9°  37'  N.  laL; 
and  from  56'  30"  to  40  ."K)'  30"  W.  of  Caracas.  In  1841  il 
had  109,497  inhabitants,  or  about  54-'.>  to  die  square  league.  The 
cauloiia  are — Ban'nas,  Obispo,  Guanare,  Ospino,  Araure,  Pcdrais. 
Nutrias,  Guanarilo. 

Ajiitre. — This  province  extends  from  5"  33'  lo  7"  55'  N.  lat.; 
and  iVom  17'  li  to  5°  9'  W.  of  the  meridian  of  Cardcas.  The 
po]ii]laliiin  in  1841  amoimled  lo  15.479  individuals  (among  whom 
were  2,920  of  subdued,  and  2,375  of  independent  Indians),  giving 
about  8-5  to  the  square  league.  The  cantons  are — Achagu&a, 
San  Fernando.  Mantecal,  and  Guasdualito. 

Barcelom.  —  This  province  extends  from  7"  48'  lo  10°  20' 
N.  lat. ;  and  from  1°  l.V  to  M'  E.of  Cardcas.  Il  had  in  lK4) 
a  population  of  52,103  souls,  or  about  451  to  every  square 
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league.    The  cantons  are — Barcelona,  Piritu,  Oiiolo,  Aragiia,  San 
Mateo,  Son  Diego,  El  Pao,  Soledad. 

Cumam- — Tliia  province  extends  from  8"  9'  to  10°  44'  N.  lal, ; 
and  Crom  54'  to  5"  12'  E.  of  Caracas.  Tlie  populiition  in 
1841  was  50.671  iiidividuala,  or  about  54-6  to  llic  st|uare  iHugue, 
The  cantons  are — CnmariJ,  Cumanacoa,  Cariaco,  Carilpaiio,  Itig- 
Caribe,  Giiiria,  Aragiia.  Maturin,  Los  Cafios. 

Miryanta.—Tliis  province  cxletuls  from  1 0"  51 '  30"  to  1 1" 9'  45" 
N  lat. ;  and  from  2'  40'  to  3"  9'  15"  E.  of  Caracas,  In  IS41 
it  had  18,305  inhabitants,  or  about  494'7  to  the  square  league. 
The  cantons  are — Asuncion  and  l''l  Norte. 

Guayana. — This  province  extends  (according  to  Codazzi)  from 
1'  8'  to  10^  2'  N .  hit. ;  and  from  'i"  9'  to  S°  45'  E.  of  Caracas. 
Even  afltrr  making  allowances  for  the  excessive  estimate  resulting 
from  carrying  the  frontier  a  good  way  into  llie  Britisli  territory, 
this  province  must,  in  superficial  extent,  be  about  e()iial  lo  all  tlie 
other  provinces  of  the  republic  taken  together.  It  is  very  thinly 
inhabited,  and  chiefly  by  roving,  or  half-settled,  tribes  of  tmiians. 
of  whom  a  niajority  inhabit  the  portion  of  the  territory  claimed  by 
the  British.  Codazzi  estimates  the  lotal  inhabitants  ivilhiu  the 
limits  lie  assigns  to  ihe  province  of  Guayana  at  '20.149  (of  whom 
16,000  are  independent  Indians),  or  about  '2-2  individuals  to  the 
square  league.  The  canloiis  are — -Angostura.  Bajo  Orinoco  (or 
Piacoa,  from  the  chief  town),  Upata,  Coicara,  and  Rio  Negro  (or 
San  Fernando  de  Atabapo). 

'llie  population  of  Venenuela,  from  documents  in  the  govern- 
ment archives,  appeared  in  1839  to  amovint  to  945,348.  In  1800 
it  wa.s  estimated  at  780,000.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan revohition  it  had  risen  to  about  SOO.OOD.  Tliia  gives,  from 
the  commencement  of  tlie  revolution  to  1839.  or  during  a  period 
of  36  years,  an  annual  iiicrea.se  of  only  -028  per  cent.  The 
number  of  negro  slaves  when  the  revotulion  broke  out  was  62,000 ; 
in  1839  it  was  49,000.  AVhen  we  corisider  that  more  than  one 
half  of  the  slaves  are  understood  lo  have  gained  their  liberty  by 
joining  the  ranks  of  the  revolutionary  army,  and  that  considerable 
numbers  were  dispersed  and  lost  sight  of  during  the  wars,  the 
prt'scnt  number  indicates  an  increase  upon  tlio  remainder  so  dispro- 
portionate to  the  progress  of  the  other  classes  of  the  population, 
as  almost  to  warrant  ihe  suspicion  of  the  introduction  of  some 
slaves  into  the  territory  of  the  republic  from  without.  The  Spanish 
Americans  al  the  lime  of  the  revolution  were  estimated  at  200,000, 
and  the  Europeans  at  12.000;  the  Spanish  Americans,  and  lither 
Europeam,  in  1839.  at  260.000.  The  free  mulatloes,  and  other 
mixed  races,  were  eslimaled  al  the  time  of  the  revolution  at 
4M,I51  ;  in  1839,  at  406.000.  At  the  former  period  120,000  of 
the  inhabitants  are  described  as  Indians  of  unmixed  race ;  in  1839 
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there  are  said  to  have  been  3'2.415  iixlepen<Ient  Indians ;  14, 
siibjugaietl  Indians  of  unmixed  race;  and  155,000  aubj 
Indians,  of  blood  more  or  less  mixed. 


II. — PrScis  de    Geographic  iUmenlaire.    Par  Paul  le  Chaix. 
McRibre  de  la  Sociel^  Uoyale  de  Geographic  de  Londres.  Kde 
la  Sociele  de  Physique  de  Geneve,  Ouvrage  ada|]Xe  an  College 
,  de  Geneve.    Geneve,  1843, 

Elitrteas  de  GA>ffra//hie  Clinirale;  ou  deiicn'iilion  ahr^tf^t  de  tar 
tfrre  d'apres  ses  divisiann  jwlitiijiiei  cooriloinuvs  .ivec  seji  ffrandr^ 
divisions  iiaturellM,  telon  les  dernihres  traiuaclioiit  el  let 
couv^rtes  leg  plut  ricentes.    Par  Adrien  Balbi.    Paris,  1843. 

The  perusal  of  these  two  works — both  by  able  geographer* — one, 
indeed,  by  a  Nestor  of  geography,  the  worthy  successor  of  Malte 
Brun — among  other  good  efiecis  is  adapted  to  set  the  reader  to 
ask  him>4elf — What  is  geography? 

There  are  branches  of  science  file  object  of  whiiii  is  so  precisely 
defined,  that  it  is  al  once  seen  whether  a  question  or  investigation 
belongs  to  it  or  not.  Of  this  class  are  geometry,  which  re- 
stricts itself  to  (lie  measurement  and  comparison  of  magiiiludes; 
chemistry,  which  confines  itself  lo  the  anal\>i^  of  the  conslilueol 
atoms  or  elements  of  bodies ;  and  so  on.  But  geography,  slatislics 
and  such  other  branches  of  science  a3  have  had  their  forms  and 
limits  originally  impressed  upon,  not  from  the  unitv  of  their 
subject  and  its  completeness  within  itself,  but  from  the  wants  of 
practical  men,  who  require  information  respecting  a  certainnumbf  r 
of  cognate  topics,  run  into  each  other  (if  tlie  ex|)ressioa  be  alloiv- 
able),  so  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  to  wtuch  of  them  * 
Eiibjr'ct  belongs. 

With  respect  lo  geography,  for  example,  it  is  much  more  eaqr  to 
say  what  it  i»  not,  than  what  it  is.  li  is  not  geology,  and  il  is  not 
geognosy,  though  the  geographer  is  required  to  be  pretty  famibac 
with  the  results  at  least  of  these  sciences,  and  rijsults  can  never  bn 
correctly  apprehendeii  without  a  general  notion  of  the  processes  of 
thought  and  observation  by  which  they  are  attained.  In  lilio 
Ttiatmer,  it  is  not  meteorology,  the  siudv  of  the  laws  of  motion,  as 
illustrated  in  the  oceanic  tides  and  currents;  nor  botany,  though 
of  all  of  these  sciences  the  geographer  requires  to  have  correct 
notions.  Stdl  less  is  geography  the  study  of  aniiquitiei  or  statistics, 
although  the  world — and  the  world  as  a  fit  habitation  for  man — 
being  the  great  obiecl.  of  the  geographer's  inquiry,  he  cannot  avoid 
casting  a  look  at  the  facts  of  the  latter;  anil  it  is  often  by  com- 
biotitions  of  ihe  former,  and  inferences  drawn  from  these  combina- 
tions, that  he  must  arrive  at  the  knowledge  ol'  fact»  which  lie  withiu 
his  proper  domain. 
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For  Ihe  geographer  of  mature  years  this  difficully  of  defining 
the  exact  boundaries  of  geographical  science  is  of  comparatively 
little  practical  importance.  The  best  and  mi>5t  intelligent  geo- 
graphers are  coiitiiiually  overstepping  their  own  limits — running  off 
into  irrelevant  disquisitions — carefully  cataloguing  facta  which 
only  serve  to  obscure  the  main  object  of  their  inquiries;  hut  dieir 
own  judgment,  and  the  criticistns  of  Iheir  collaborateurs,  always 
brings  ihem  back.  These  discursive  habits— this  tendency  to 
overload  their  subject — is  a  propensity  not  always  to  be  dis- 
couraged. It  is  at  least  indicative  of  an  energy  and  richness  of 
thought  that  is  more  to  be  desired  than  that  barrenness  of  mind 
which,  from  sheer  want  of  the  ability  to  strike  out  original  trains 
of  investigation,  never  deviates  from  the  path. 

It  is  in  elementary  works  that  the  want  of  precise  notions 
respecting  the  scope  and  tendency  of  geography  is  most  hurtful. 
No  school  or  college  luition — no  teaching  ol*  any  kind — can  make 
a  man  of  science.  The  utmost  teachers  can  do  is  to  put  their 
pupils  on  the  road,  which  ihey  must  travel  by  iheir  own  exertions. 
The  acqiusition  of  science  is  the  work  of  a  life,  and  it  must  be 
acquired  by  self-exertion,  or  not  at  all.  The  business  of  the 
teacher  is  to  impress  upon  the  learner's  mind  the  nature  and  aim 
of  the  particular  branch  of  science  to  which  he  is  introfluced,  and 
to  supply  him  with  some  of  the  most  approved  useful  ractliods  for 
pursuing  his  investigation.  The  first  of  tiiese  objects  can  be  best 
attained  by  presenting  to  the  pupd  a  sketch  of  the  results  of  the 
science  in  its  actual  state  of  advancement.  Definitions  are  of 
little  use  to  tyros  except  to  bewilder  them,  or  flatter  ihem  with 
an  illusive  notion  that  they  have  learned  something.  They  are 
empty  furms,  strengthening  to  those  intellects  into  which  the  sub- 
stance of  knowledge  has  already  been  conveyed,  but  dry  husks 
to  those  who  have  not  already  acquired  a  fund'of  experience  to  fill 
them  up  with. 

Let  the  teacher  lay  hold  on  the  imagination  of  his  pupil,  by 
rapidly  placing  before  him  the  forms  and  features  of  the  earlli  in 
its  different  regions— as  he  himself  believes  they  appear.  Let  him 
next  direct  his  attention  to  the  circumstance  of  how  small  a  por- 
tion of  the  earth  any  one  individual  can  know  from  personal 
observation.  This  will  naturally  lead  to  the  inquiry  how  this 
limited  personal  experience  is  to  be  eked  out  by  information  from 
others;  and  to  the  importance  of  that  acquaintance  with  the  laws 
of  evidence  that  teach  to  discriminate  true  from  false  or  inaccurate 
information.  In  the  process  of  commmiicating  tliis  information 
opportunity  may  be  taken  to  impress,  by  illustration,  the  im- 
portance of  neatness  and  precision  of  expression,  and  lo  show  the 
vahie  of  technical  language — of  fixed  and  unvarying  names  lo 
designate  the  most  frequently  recurring  forms  of  earth  and  oceai^— 
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wlicn  not  pedantically  ust-d.  Tlw  proper  names  of  regions,  Jift- 
trifts.Biid  localilics,  will  be  mo&t  easily  relaintid  in  tlie  ini'Diory 
aher  some  uxp  la  nation  has  been  given  uf  ilicir  origin  and  lucauing. 
And  tills,  it  nould  ^eem,  is  the  liilest  iinio  lo  direi-l  alieotioii  tu 
tlie  advanlitge  which  a  general  notion  ol'  ihv  structure  and  c<im- 
bioution  oC  states,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  inllui?ncc  of  politicul 
relations  in  leading  certain  portions  of  the  eai  lh  to  be  regarded  as 
its  integral  units.  The  value  of  geograpliy  as  a  key  to  liislorj. 
and  the  liglu  wliicli  hinlory  aeain  reflects  on  geography,  laiglit 
here  be  explained ;  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  paying  attention  lu 
the  changes  produced  on  the  earth":*  surface  liy  human  agency,  m 
order  to  distinguish  between  what  is  Datiiral  in  tlie  ap[>earance  of 
a  district,  and  what  the  result  of  the  operations  of  art — the  oniy 
means  of  escaping  error  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  originBl 
charac  I  eristic  forms  of  the  earth's  surfafo.  Such  a  tiielhod  i>f 
tuition  would  have  llie  double  recommendation  of  being  at  onee 
(he  nioM  easy  and  atlrac(ivc;  of  inipressing  ineflaeeably  on  tli* 
pupil's  recolleclion  the  distinction  between  the  essentials  of  geo- 
graphical knowleilge  and  tho^e  subordinate  inquiries  iulo  whirti 
tile  geographer  is  required  lo  enter  extensively,  though  only  the 
resulrs  of  his  investigations  ought  lo  be  entered  into  the  regisiBf 
of  his  science. 

This  is  no  Utopian  or  fanciful  sketch:  it  is  almost  a  literal 
transcript  of  what  has  been  done  by  one  who  has  given  a  greater 
impetus  perhaps  lo  geographical  science  than  any  oilier  pei-son  i" 
an  age  distitiguisbed  by  the  great  amount  of  intelligence,  energy, 
and  enlerpriiie,  that  has  been  devoted  lo  tills  pursuit  Those  wlio 
make  their  estimate  of  how  mueli  Professor  Hitter  has  done  lo 
promote  geographical  science  from  hia  published  works  vastly 
uuilerrate  his  influence.  Hia  Asia,  of  which  the  eleventh  volunip, 
of  considerably  more  than  a  thousand  pretty  closely -prinlod  ociuvo 
pages,  has  juat  appeared,  nolwithslandiug  the  value  of  its  contents, 
the  gi-neral  jusiire  of  iis  views,  and  the  careful  mV('/ue  whiuii  jn-r- 
vades  it,  is  and  must  remain  a  ivork  in  which  the  autlior  has  only 
partially  succeeded.  U  is,  properly  speaking,  neither  a  com- 
pendious history  of  geographical  iliscovery,  nor  a  syiiem  of  geo- 
graphy, but  an  atlenipt  lo  combine  the  irreconcileable  allributn 
and  uses  of  both.  It  is  a  book  lhat  would  seem  to  require  almost 
a  lifetime  to  reiiil,  to  say  nolhing  of  writing  it.  It  is  indeed  •'  di< 
Erd-kunde  hn  VerhuUnisn  zu  iler  Nalur'" — a  picture  of  the  world 
large  as  life.  It  is  the  collected  "  studies,"  to  burrow  a  phnise  as 
from  the  atelier  of  the  painter,  for  a  great  work,  rather  than  tho 
work  ilseir  artistically  eompleled.  The  learned  and  able  author 
will  bo  cheated  out  of  more  than  half  his  lame  in  consequence  of 
tills  mislakc.  His  book  will  continue  lo  be  a  rich  Held  »henco 
inferior  nieti  may  plunder,  almost  without  risk  of  deieclion,  ilia 
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ciy;nient8  of  learning  in  which  ihey  array  themselves.  It  cannot 
tell,  as  ihe  value  of  ils  contents  ought  to  make  it  fell,  ou  the  mass 
even  of  reading  and  redecfing  persons.  It  is  by  his  occasional 
writingif,  and,  slill  more,  by  his  academical  lectures,  that  Iliitor 
has  given  to  geography  a  new  impulse,  and  a  hpw  form. 

He  has  rightly  seen  that  in  ordijr  (o  know  ihf  world  aright  we 
must  familiurize  ourselves  in  the  first  phice  with  its  special  features, 
and  by  combining  them  attain  to  a  notion  of  the  whole.  He  has 
therefore  madti  to[)ograpliy  the  basis  of  his  sv'Btem,  the  portiil 
through  which  he  enters  the  domain  of  geography.  His  ground- 
work is  a  description  of  tlic  forms  of  aparticiilar  district,  and  tbeir 
combination  and  relations  to  each  other.  Afrcr  passing  in  review 
a  number  of  such  dislricis  by  a  farther  comparison  of  them  with 
each  other  as  larger  units,  he  enables  him-ii'lf  to  generalise  his 
views  of  the  forms  assumed  by  the  globe's  surface.  And  thus  in* 
succession  he  arrives  at  generalrned  views  of  the  forms  and  relations 
of  the  great  divisions  of  the  world  -of  the  world  itself.  A  new 
and  more  correct  technical  language  for  geography  has  been  one 
result  of  this  process.  Another  has  been  a  more  distinct  sepa- 
ration of  the  essentials,  the  main  object  of  geographical  inquiry, 
from  subordinate  details  and  auxiliary  inquiries.  Professor  liitler 
has  ihought  it  for  the  best  to  combine  ethnological  with  geogra- 
phical science.  But  though  he  pushes  on  his  investigations  in 
these  two  distinct  branches  of  knowledge  pari  jiassn  (making  local 
distribution  his  clue  in  tracing  the  labyrinthine  pei-pledties  of  an 
inquiry  into  the  origin  and  relations  of  the  human  race),  he  no- 
where confounds  them,  Ethnography  is  made  lo  supply  hints 
whence  tlie  .stniclure  of  unexplored  or  partially  explored  regions 
may  he  inferred;  gcogniphy  is  made  available  to  notice  the  mi- 
grations of  tribes  and  families,  or  to  show  the  possibility  of  their 
connection,  but  there  is  no  danger  of  mistaking  the  one  science 
for  the  other.  And  throughout  the  writings  of  Professor  Ritter 
the  methods  of  geographical  inquiry- — ^the  formulas  by  which  ihe 
magnitude  and  relative  positions  of  terrestrial  objects  are  ascer- 
tained, which  by  some  authors  are  so  ostentatiously  paraded  and 
lengthily  dweh  upon  as  to  obscure  the  results  for  the  attainment 
of  which  alone  they  are  of  any  value  lo  the  geographer,  are  always 
kept  in  due  subordination.  In  like  manner  lie  has  avoided  the 
error  of  enlarging  his  geography  with  population  statistic*,  an  error 
into  which  the  combination  of  ethnography  iva^  most  hkelv  to 
have  led  him.  Lastly,  Professor  Hitter  has  taught  us  lo  make  a 
new  use  of  antiquarian  research  for  the  purposes  of  geography  ; 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  light  thrown  by  s|>eculative  men,  philo- 
logists and  others,  of  late  years,  on  the  modes  of  ihought  of  ancient 
peoples — their  ways  of  conceiving  natural  objects — in  order  lo 
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undcM-staml  aright  the  fragmnitarv  geographical  noiicas  ihry  hara 
left  U3,  All  These  merils.  which  are  coitiparai ivf  1  y  indislinclly  rc- 
cognized  in  the  large  ivoik  of'Ritier,  have  penadi-d  and  animatwl 
hU lectures ;  his  priuleU  wuiks  have  owed  jiart  of  their  infiuence  to 
the  [■xiatenceofa  claaa  of  geographers  prepared  by  his  oral  tuitioa 
to  underatand  their  full  scope  and  bearing.  And  ihe  revolution  be 
baa  eftected  in  llie  forra,  arrangement,  and  iiTminulogy  of  geo- 
graphical science  is  the  proof  of  the  value  of  his  mode  ul  teadiing. 

Both  of  the  works  wh  ch  have  suggested  the  preceding  obsen- 
ations  are  work*  of  merit ;  though  neitbpr  of  them,  tried  by  the 
standard  we  have  set  up,  will  be  found  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 
They  have,  however,  one  recomraendalion  not  unfrequent  in  the 
best  works  of  the  old  geographical  school  to  which  they  in  a  gr»t 
measure  beloiig^ — conciseness  and  condensation,  Tliis  is  a  fealuro 
wliich  ihe  new  school  woulil  do  well  to  appropriate.  The  habit 
of  oral  communication  by  lectures  has  in  ils  founder  favoured  thai 
habit  of  dilTuseness  alluded  to  above  in  speaking  of  bis  great  work 
upon  Asia;  and  in  this  respect  (oo  many  of  his  di^'ciples  haie 
emulated  and  surpassed  their  master. 

The  little  text-book  of  M.  le  Chaix  does  not  call  for  lengthened 
remark.  It  evinces  extensive,  and  in  general  exact,  knowledge  of 
geography  in  the  author,  and  considerable  literary  talent  in  iB 
composition;  but  i(  does  not  appear  well  adapied  to  convey  lo 
elementary  pupils  (for  whose  use  it  is  destined;,  a  just  idea  of  llw 
object  of  geograpliy,  or  to  prepare  them  for  the  independt:!)!  pro- 
secution of  geographical  studies-  It  is  a  cedaJotpte  raisonn^  of  the 
larger  and  smaller  regions  and  districts  of  the  globe,  not  a  view  of 
the  earlh  itself  as  a  whole,  and  of  tlie  structure  and  combinalioiiB 
of  its  subordinate  parts.  It  is  calculated  for  little  more  than  iIm 
cullivulion  of  a  nord-memory.  The  pupil  upon  whose  memory 
il  has  been  tiiorouglilv  impressed  may  be  a  walking  dictionary  of 
geographical  nomt^nclalure,  without  having  a  true  and  distinct 
image  \n  his  minil  of  any  one  of  the  lulls,  rivers,  plains,  or  regions, 
the  names  of  which  ho  can  rehearse  so  glibly.  This  defect  is 
attributable  not  so  nnich  lo  the  auilior — evidently  a  man  of  na- 
tural ability  and  fair  acquirements— as  to  the  geographical  school 
in  which  he  has  been  trained. 

M.  Balbi'a  Elements  of  Geography  are  entitled  to  a  longer 
notiie,  longer  indeed  than  our  limits  will  admit  of.  To  this  ibe 
merits  of  the  work  itself,  and  still  mure  of  (lie  author,  entitle  il. 
A  list  of  his  publisiied  works  appended  to  the  manual  now  on  our 
rable,  reminds  us  in  good  time  thai  M.  Baibi  has  for  more  than 
thirty-live  years  been  an  assiduous  and  indefatigable  labourer  in 
the  fields  of  geography  and  statistics,  and  how  much  and  how 
valuable  matters  he  has  contributed  during  tiiat  period  to  those 
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sciences.  Without  preleiiJing  lo  lay  before  the  reader  an  ex- 
huuMlive  catalogue,  wp  may  be  allowed  to  i-ecapitulate  ihe  leading 
and  characteristic  works  in  the  ordtr  of  their  appearance. 

In  1808  M.  Balbi  published  at  Venice.  "A  Polilico-Geogra- 

fhical  view  of  ihe  actual  Condition  of  ihe  World  on  a  Neiv  Plan." 
n  1817  he  ptiblisheil  in  the  same  cily  his  "  Compendium  of  Uni- 
versal Geography,  adapted  to  the  latest  political  arrangements, 
and  the  moxt  recent  discoveries,  with  syslemalic  tables  of  ihe 
principal  languages,  and  disaerlations  on  the  population  of  the 
five  parts  of  the  world."  In  1817  he  also  published  a  tabular 
view  of  the  acHial  condition  of  the  globe  in  one  sheet.  In  1818 
he  published,  still  at  Venice,  ■'  Elements  of  Geography  for  the 
use  of  young  people."  Tlie  only  publications  of  M.  Balbi  that 
appeared  during  the  year  1819  were  new  editions  of  his  Com- 
pendium, and  the  Klemeuts  of  Geography. 

During  the  years  1820-22  finclusive),  circumstances  confined 
M.  Balbi's  general  and  particular  labours  in  a  great  measure  to 
Portugal.  A  tabular  view  of  the  political  and  statistical  state  of 
Kurojie  was  published  by  him  at  Lisbon  in  1820.  In  1822  he 
published  "  Polilico- Statistical  Varieties  relaling  to  the  Portu- 
guese monarchy,"  and  "A  Statislical  Essav  on  the  Kingdom  of 
Portugal  and  Algari  u,  compared  with  the  otlier  stales  of  Europe ; 
to  which  is  added  a  view  of  the  actual  state  of  science,  literature, 
and  the  fine  arts  among  the  Portuguese  of  both  hemispheres." 
Both  of  these  works  were  published  at  Paris. 

An  "  Ethnographical  Atlas  of  the  World,  or  a  classifica- 
tion of  ancient  and  modern  peoples,  according  to  their  languages" 
(a  volume  of  plates  in  folio,  and  a  volume  of  letter-press  in  octavo), 
was  published  by  M.  Balbi  at  Paris  in  1826.  His  "  Pohtical 
Balance  of  Power,"  for  the  use  of  statesmen,  young  [leople,  and 
men  of  the  ivorld,  published  (also  at  Paris)  in  1828,  was  origin- 
ally intended  to  form  part  of  the  preceding  hook,  but  appeared 
ultimately  aa  a  separate  and  independent  work.  In  1827  M. 
Balbi  published  a  "Historical  and  Statistical  Essay  on  ihe  Kitig- 
tlom  of  Persia  ;"  in  1S28  "  The  French  Monarcliy  compared  with 
the  Principal  Siati-s  of  the  World;"  in  1829  "The  Russian 
Empire  compared  with  the  Principal  Stales  of  the  World;"  and 
in  1831  an  "  Essay,  Historical,  Geographical,  and  Stati'^tical,  on 
Ihe  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands;"  all  more  or  less  upon  the 
same  plan  as  his  works  on  Portugal. 

The  year  183 1  was  an  epoch  in  the  literary  labours  of  M.  Balbi. 
At  llio  death  of  Malle  Brun,  the  "  Abt^ge  de  Geographic  Uni- 
versolle"  in  the  course  of  preparation  by  that  eminent  geographer, 
was  left  unfinished.  The  complelion  of  the  work  was  intrusted  lo 
Messrs.  Laninaudiere,  Hnot.  and  Balbi.  'I'he  two  first  were 
charged  respectively  with  the  divisions  of  "  The  History  of  Geo- 
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graphy  and  Ancient  Geography,"  and  "  DeBcriptive  Geography-  ' 
"The  General  Principles  ol'  Geography"  I'ell  lo  ihe  lot  of  olmi 
aulhor.    I'hia  eoniniisBion  was  itie  virliial  recognition  of  M.  Bull^i 
as  ihc  only  competenT  successor  to  ihe  illustrious  dead  in  lU« 
depart nienl  of  systematic  geography  in  ihe  literary  world  of  Paris. 

M.  Balbi  has  not  rested  on  his  laureU.  To  say  nothing  of 
numerous  new  editions  of  hia  earlier  publications  both  in  FreDcb 
and  Italian,  he  has  published,  in  1837-43.  his  "  Abridgment  of 
Geography,  compiled  on  a  new  plan,  according  to  the  latt^l 
treaties  and  most  recent  discoveries  ;  to  which  is  added  an  alpha- 
helical  index  that  may  serve  as  a  sub^titule  Ibr  a  geographical 
dictionary;"  and  in  1841-42  he  published  '■  Kssays,  Geographical, 
Statislical,  and  various,"  a  collection  of  almost  all  his  contribu- 
tions to  periodical  publications  since  the  year  1828.  The  "  Ele- 
ments oFGeography"  appeared  in  1843  ;  and  the  veteran  has  other 
works  in  preparation — "The  Preponderating  Powers  of  the  Earlli: 
a  comparative  statistical  view  of  the  five  great  European  Powers, 
and  ihe  United  Stales;"  and  "  Italy  wiiliin  its  natural  Limiti; 
as  a.  description  geographical  and  statislical  of  Italy  and  itij  geo- 
graphical dependencies." 

The  titles  of  M.  Balbi's  works  would  of  themselves  he  almost 
sufBcient  to  indicate  to  a  reader  tolerably  versant  with  modern  geo- 
graphical literature,  the  school  to  which  he  belongs.  It  is  a  ecfaool 
which  regards  geography  as  interesting  only  in  so  fur  as  it  is  useful 
to  the  statesman,  the  warrior,  or  the  merchant,  and  makes  com- 
paralively  little  account  of  it  lor  itself.  The  earth  is  to  the  dis. 
ciples  of  this  school  a  mere  theatre  for  politicians  and  soldiers,  or 
for  the  enterprising  speculator.  The  human  interest  preponde- 
rates in  their  estimation,  and  they  are  alivays  tempted  to  siibbtituta 
for  the  description  of  land  or  sea,  tables  of  population,  esdmatesof 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  wealth,  or  classifications  of  men  ac- 
cording to  theircreeds.  and  nations  according  to  their  forms  of  go- 
vernment. All  these  favourite  topics  are  doubtless  interesting,  auil 
a  knowledge  of  them  extremely  useful,  but  geography  they  are  not. 
And  so  completely  is  the  geographical  subordinated  lo  them  by 
writers  of  this  school,  that  ihe^  scarcely  attempt  a  connected 
view  of  the  system  of  the  earths  surface — the  mutual  relalioni 
of  its  heights  an<l  dcpressious — the  analogy  or  diversity  of  the 
structure  of  its  different  regions — their  respective  characteristic 
features. 

To  this  school  M.  Balbi  belongs,  though  he  does  not  carry  its 
distinguishing  peculiarities  to  excess.  It  will  have  been  seen  from 
the  subjects  on  which  he  has  published,  that  political  and  statistical 
details  possess  more  interest  for  him  than  pure  geography,  that 
the  latter  requires  the  spice  of  the  former  lo  have  a  relish  for  him, 
and  engage  his  continuous  ailentiou.    Even  in  the  preface  to  his 


Kl*nientB  of  Geography  ihis  is  apparent,  from  llie  emphaKls  with 
"*hifh  he  dwells  upon  popiilalion  statiMica.  But  slill  pure  geo- 
^phy  13  not  so  undervalued  by  M.  Balbi  as  it  has  been  by  some 
of  his  coHaliorateurs.  He  can  appreciate  the  comprehensive  views 
if  a  Humboldt,  and  present  luminous  views  of  the  earth  as  a 
tonoected  and  coulinuous  surface.  He  does  not  deem  it  sufficient 
a  present  a  meagre  catalogue  of  places  with  their  respective  bear- 
ig8  and  distances.  He  conveys  to  his  readers  images  of  the 
mcture  and  appearance  of  ihe  couutry.  The  circumstance 
hich  renders  it  necessary  lo  clussily  M.  Balbi  with  the  geogra- 
hers  of  the  old  or  statist ico-political  school,  is  the  fidehty  with 
hich  he  has  clung  to  their  classification.  What  he  has  leanied 
"om  tbe  uew  has  been  cut  up  and  distributed  among  ihe  arbitrary 
Stegories  of  ihe  old  school  ;  he  has  not  sufficiently  imbibed  ihe 
pint  of  ihe  new  for  it  to  give  form  and  coherence  lo  his  views — 
>  leach  him  a  new  arrangenieiil.  He  attempts  to  convey  an 
bstract  or  general  notion  of  the  earth  before  he  makes  the  reader 
C(iuainied  with  its  component  parts;  and  he  then  proceeds  la 
escribe  miniilcly  less  the  various  regions  of  the  earth  than  por- 
ions  of  the  abstractions  he  has  placed  in  its  stead.  There  is 
oifieiqiieiitly  a  deficiency  in  reality  and  unity  about  his  descrip- 
itms :  we  have,  it  may  be,  all  the  parts,  but  still  they  do  not  make 
lie  whole. 

Again,  we  ivould  repeal,  to  prevent  misapprehension,  that  our 
bject  in  these  remarks  is  simply  lo  record  our  dissent  from  the 
;hool  to  niiich  M.  Balbi  must  be  considered  as  on  the  whole 
dhering.  Of  the  high  talents  and  accomplishmools  of  M.  Balbi 
here  can  be  no  question,  any  more  than  of  the  important  services 
e  has  rendered  to  general  science.  If  we  couid  grant  that  his 
ras  Uie  true  way  to  compose  a  system  of  geogrjphy — or  an  iotro- 
uction  to  geography — wc  must  at  once  admit  that  it  was  as  nearly 
lerfect  as  ciin  well  be  conceived.  M.  Balbi's  facts  are  elaborated 
fith  luucii  research  and  critical  judgment — they  are  important — 
here  is  nothing  siiperlluous  or  Irilliiig  about  them— and  in  arrang- 
3g  and  expressing  them  the  author  shows  himself  to  be  a  literary 
riist  of  the  highest  class.  Elegant,  instructive,  and  truthful,  as 
ompendiums  of  varied  stores  of  knowledge,  Balbi's  "  Abrege," 
lul  ■'Elenicns,"  are  invaluable.  Tliey  are  indeed  more  valuable 
3  tlie  accomplished  geographer  or  statist  than  the  lyro;  for  ihey 
re  repertories  of  infornialion  of  that  kind  which  it  is  most  difficult 
9  retain  in  the  memory  with  accuracy,  and  in  which  the  shghtest 
laccuracy  may  vitiate  a  whole  chain  of  investigation.  The 

Abrege"  ought  to  _be  constantly  at  the  geographer's  hand  in 
be  closet,  and  the  "  Elemens"  ought  to  be  his  travelling  com- 
■anion. 

Ill  the  brief  notice  of  M.  Balbi's  works,  already  alluded  to,  as 
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appended  to  the  "  El^neiu,"  he  adrertn  to  the  frequrat  pUgnrnu 
of  which  he  has  been  made  the  ricum.   This  be  does  not  wAai 

cause,  for  no  author  has  been  so  shamelessly  and  so  injudiciously 

{ilunder^d  by  the  book-making  hacks  of  the  present  day.  Th^ 
lave  taken  estimaloa  and  calculatiotis  from  his  works  which  «tn 
accurate  at  the  time  they  were  made,  or  as  accurate  as  the  diAt 
at  that  time  attainable  admitted  of;  and  they  have  given  them  u 
striclly  correct  at  much  later  periods,  when  thery  bad  becow 
iitapplicable.   They  bare  stolen  injudidouslyj  witboot  knowiig 
what  was  worth  stealing.    When  reproadted  with  their  plagiarinia 
some  of  them  have  unuiashedly  replied  that  thvy  were  oom[nlMi, 
and  that  M.  Balbi  himself  was  no  more.    To  this  shamelcn 
plea  M.  Balbi  returns  an  answer  well  worthy  the  attention  of  die 
manufacturers  of  dieap  and  popular  books,  and  tbrir  indini* 
minate  patrons : — 

"  As  for  the  ailment  that  we  ourselves,  in  what  we  present  as  an- 
ginal facta,  have  made  use  of  data  either  already  known,  or  for  wbicfa 
we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  our  coilaboraieurt,  we  reply  once 
for  all : — The  originalily  of  a  work  consists  not  iu  the  creation  of  all  ill 
elements,  but  ia  discovering  them  in  obscure  cotlectioDs,  unpublished 
manuscripts,  or  the  conversation  of  distinguished  men ;  in  re-uniting 
them  when  ihcy  have  been  scattered  in  twenty  or  a  hundred  difiercDt 
works  ;  in  verifying  them;  in  pruning  them  of  all  that  is  erroneous;  in 
stating  them,  so  as  to  render  them  available  for  the  purposes  of  com- 

ilarison,  which  they  seldom  are;  in  arranging  them;  in  filling  op 
acuncE,  or  indicating  where  they  exist;  in  a  word,  elevating  the 
formerly  dispersed  and  disregarded  materials  to  the  dignity  of  a  scieMC 
This  haa  been  the  aim  of  all  our  labours:  and  if  it  shall  happen  to  ui 
in  our  turn,  that  equivocal  facts,  or  facts  Talnelesa  for  want  of  proper 
combination,  are  to  be  extracted  from  our  writings  to  be  refuted  or 
turned  to  better  account — honour  to  him  who  performs  the  task :  it  is 
not  against  him  that  our  complaints  will  be  diMcted." 
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I. — Onerland  Journe)/ from  Sydney  to  Port  Essimjton. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  New  South 
Wales,  a  Comtnittee,  appointed  to  inquire  into  ihc  feasibility  of 
the  project,  reported  in  favour  of  a  iiioncy-vole  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  an  overland  journey  from  Sydney  to  Port  Essington. 
The  Assembly,  in  consequence,  voted  1000/,  for  this  purpose. 
The  vote  was  disallowed  by  government ;  but  the  undertaking 
has  not  been  allowed  to  drop.  It  has  been  taken  up  by  private 
enterprise,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  extracts  iroin  two 
Sydney  papers  ; — 

"  llrpedition  to  Port  Essington.— Y>t.  Leichardt,  a  gentleman  of 
scieiitilit;  attainmenls,  who  has  been  about  two  years  iti  the  colony, 
during  which  time  he  has  bcfii  actively  employed  in  colkcliiig  speci- 
mens of  natural  history  in  the  northern  dialricts,  has  detetmiiied  to 
make  nil  allenipt  (u  proceed  overland  to  Port  Esaingtoii.  Hie  parly  will 
be  but  small,  not  coiiEiatiiig  of  more  than  six  [lersiniB  ;  and  his  auppliea 
will  be  carried  on  pack-horses,  it  being  evident  that  in  buf-h-trnveiling 
any  sort  of  vehicle  must  cause  great  delay.  As  no  public  money  will  be 
applied  for,  the  charges  will  be  heavy  if  suffered  to  fall  entirely  on  Dr. 
Leichardt;  and  uny  person  who  may  feel  disposed  to  assist  in  the 
object,  can  do  so  either  by  a  eubscriptioQ  in  money  or  siipplies.  The 
party  will  start  in  about  ten  days,  it  being  desirable,  if  possible,  to 
arrive  at  ihe  end  of  the  journey  before  the  tropical  rains  set  in.  An 
afiplication  has  been  made  to  Ihe  directors  of  the  Hunter  River  Sieani 
Navigation  Company  to  give  the  whole  of  the  piiriy  a  free  passage  to 
Moreton  Bay,  which,  considering  the  object  in  view,  we  trust  ihey  may 
be  induced  to  do,  as  it  will  save  a  tedious  journey  of  several  hundred 
miles.  While  we  cannot  but  repeat  our  opinion  of  last  year,  that  the 
government  was  highly  to  blame  for  refusing  the  1000/.  voted  by  the 
Legislative  Council  for  the  purpose  of  htliug  out  an  expedition  to  pro- 
ceed to  Port  Essiuginn,  we  are  pleased  to  Hud  that  individual  enterprise 
is  about  to  undertake  a  measure  of  such  deep  importance  to  this  and  the 
neighbouring  colonies." — Sydney  Morning  Herald. 

THp  to  Port  EssingloJi. — In  our  previous  notice  of  tins  subject 
mention  was  made  of  a  gentleman  properly  t[ualiiied  lo  undertake  the 
eapedition,  and  who  was  about  to  start  overland  for  Port  Easiiigton. 
The  gentleman  to  whom  allusinn  was  made  is  Ur.  Ludtvig  Leichardt, 
known  to  many  persons  in  Sydney  as  a  very  successful  lecturer  on  bo- 
tany.   Since  the  time  when  he  appeared  in  tliis  capacity.  Dr.  Leichardt 
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has  been  enpaged  iu  a  scientific  exploration  of  the  country  belween 
Sydney  and  Wide  Bay,  li>  ttic  nurlh  of  Itloreton  Bay.  He  has  Tecenily 
returned  from  that  journey,  bringing  with  liim  an  imnieDse  collection  of 
epeeimeuB  of  every  kind — pliintE,  wood,  shells,  recent  and  foasil  rock», 
reptiles,  wild  fruits,  gigantic  bonca.  &c-  Thia  collection  ia  in  many  re- 
apccls  perfectly  unrivalled ;  and  in  oue  divition  alone,  that  of  botany,, 
we  understand  he  liaa  discovered  ujiwarda  of  one  hundred  new  plauti^ 
His  gculo^cal  labouTB  have  enabled  him  to  follow  a  complcle  section 
Wide  Buy ;  and  ihc  reault  of  his  iuduatry  will  shortly  be  made  knoi 
throu^i  the  medium  of  cither  a  German  or  EngliEh  scientific  periodical  . 
It  will  be  then  seen  what  has  been  going  on,  whilst  aome  have  liiiU 
dreamed  of  it.  In  the  c:>urse  of  his  journey.  Dr.  LeieUardt  lia^u 
course,  come  into  contact  with  numerous  tribes  of  aborigines.  With 
them  he  lived  peaceably,  employing  them  frequently  in  hia  serricc. 
Even  the  wildest  of  the  Myall  blacks — fellows  as  ferocious  as  cannibaL 
usually  are — learned  to  appreciate  him  and  though  for  a  long  lime 
they  could  not  comprehend  his  operations  on  the  stonea,  tapping  thein 
with  his  hammer  and  putting  them  into  his  bag,  jet  they  found  out  ilut 
lie  was  an  esiraordinary  character,  and,  from  hia  medical  attenlioni  lu 
them,  a  person  far  beyond  themselves.  Hence  they  became  his  friendi: 
and  wc  have  been  laid  thai,  where  another  white  man  wuuld  have  beca 
BWalliiwed,  the  doctor  was  safe  and  unharmed.  His  skill,  patience,  and 
laet  thuH  enabled  liim  to  go  alone  and  undefended  into  the  haunta  uf 
uavage  men,  and  to  purtue  his  ftvoeations  at  his  enae.  The  advcnluio 
which  befel  him  in  hia  long  and  perilous  journey  would,  wc  doubt  iiul. 
form  an  inteiealing  volume.  It  is  not  out  busineis  lo  intrurie  into  Lit 
own  province,  and  imperfectly  touch  upon  whni  he  will,  we  trust,  him- 
self lay  before  the  public.  It  is  sutficieui  fur  us  to  be  able  lo  assure  our 
readers  that  the  adventures  of  this  enterprising  man  are  singularly  cht- 
racterisiic,  and  ihui  ihey  prove  him  lo  be  a  person  well  calculated  ro 
battle  with  the  difficultiea  which  would,  doubilesbly,  await  any  one 
who  should  attempt  the  overland  route.  Cool,  determined,  consideroic, 
and  full  of  that  patient  untiring  eucrgy  which  is  so  material  a  part  of 
the  German  character,  Dr.  I-eichardt  ia,  of  all  men  we  have  ecen,  the 
best  fitted  to  enter  upon  this  arduous  duty.  His  plans  at  present  an< 
we  presume,  not  matured;  but  it  is  said  that  he  will  very  shortly  let 
out  for  his  new  destination.  Not  accoutred  from  the  public  purse — iiol 
encumbered  by  a  useless  retinue  of  followers — but  alone,  or  with  one  of 
two  truaty  frienda,  without  weapons  of  uffcnce,  armed  chiefls-  with  hi) 
hammer,  and  determined  to  investigate  all  he  sees — this  re  olute  iodl- 
vidua]  will,  if  his  life  be  providentially  spared,  accomplish  sin  jle-hondiil 
what  many,  whom  wc  are  aciiuainted  with,  declare  to  be  impossible. 
Time  will  determine." — Armlralian. 
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II. — South  Australia. 

Some  discoveries  have  been  made  by  wbalers  in  tbe  weslern  part 
of  South  Auslrnlia,  which  add  to  the  information  respeclin":  thai 
Jegion  communicated  in  Mr.  Eyre's  reports  ;ind  journals.  The 
eiteDt  and  value  of  ihe  new  information  will  perhaps  be  most 
correctly  indicated  by  reprinting  here: — Isl.  A  report  drawn  up 
by  ihe  editor  of  the  ■  Southern  Australian.'  from  the  verbal  com- 
mumcations  of  Richard  Harris,  one  of  the  whalers— '2nd,  A  re- 
port, drawn  up  by  Mr.  Smith,  resident  majrislrale  at  Port 
LiDColn,  from  tbe  verbal  communications  of  Georg'c  Cummings, 
Harris's  companion — 3id.  Some  remarks,  by  the  editor  of  the 
'Sooihem  Australian,'  upon  the  seeming  discrepancies  of  the  two 
■talemenis.  East  of  Adelaide  an  inslrncliie  escurainn  baa  been 
made  by  Governor  Gawlcr  across  the  Murray,  and  as  far  as 
the  valley  of  the  Glenelg,  connecting  the  labours  of  Mr.  Tyers 
with  the  observations  in  the  Adelaide  districl. 

1. — Statement  of  Hichard  Harris. 
We  have  received,  from  rather  an  unexpected  quarter,  a  valuable 
■nd  intereetiug  contribution  to  the  geography  of  Ihe  country  to  tbe  wesl- 
wnn!  of  Purl  Lincoln. 

"  We  have  just  conversed  with  a  pcraon  named  Richard  Harris,  now 
in  the  employment  of  the  Surveyor-General,  who,  in  the  end  of  August 
hut,  along  with  his  mate,  George  Cummings,  performed  the  arduous 
journey  by  land  from  a  whaling  station  at  Fowler's  Buy  to  Port 
Lincolu. 

*'  Calculating  the  distance  at  200  miles,  and  that  they  would  get  sup- 
plied at  Peters'  Islands  and  at  Streaky  Bay,  where  there  were  whaling 
stations,  they  took  witli  them  ten  days'  provisions.  At  Peters'  Island 
they  got  a  chart  of  llie  coast,  which  was  of  the  greatest  service.  On 
arriving  at  Anxious  Bay  they  got  tired  of  keeping  to  the  court,  where 
they  had  didicuhy  in  getting  water,  and  hoping  also  to  shorlfn  their 
way,  they  struck  off  at  the  salt  higoou,  called  by  Mr.  Eyre  Lake  New- 
land,  and  held  a  due  E.  course  into  the  interior.  This  course  they  kept 
for  two  days,  over  sand-hills  and  a  scrubby  country,  when  they  came  to 
B  high  conical  hill,  with  good  grass  on  it  and  good  soil.  They  found 
also  at  intervals  granite  rocks,  near  which  they  always  found  water. 
When  at  the  coast  tbcy  thought  this  mountain  very  near,  but  found  it  to 
be  two  days'  journey,  or  about  50  miles.  It  ia  proliably  Mount  Wedge 
of  Mr.  Eyre,  but  at  a  greater  distance  than  he  placed  it,  judging  by  the 
eye.  They  now  found  the  country  to  the  E.  and  S.  of  the  finest  de- 
scription. They  encamped  near  a  stream  of  considerable  size,  which 
ran  to  the  S.W.  From  the  hill  they  saw  the  bluff  near  Waldegrave 
Isles,  and,  being  afraid  that  they  would  lose  themaelves  if  they  went 
farther  into  the  interior,  they  determined  to  travel  again  by  the  coast, 
and  cross  over  to  Port  Lincoln  from  Coffin's  Bay.  On  descending,  they 
came  to  a  plain  which  extended  in  breadth  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
This  plain  was  covered  with  such  rich  green  grass  that,  as  Harris  ex- 
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]>resKd  it,  he  bIiuosI  imigiiicd  himself  in  a  fine  gnzi&c  ftm  v>  I 
EiigUnd.    Tlie  Bward  was  very  close,  nud  the  grass  was  haU  up  lin  | 
leg.    The  soil  is  a  dark  luam.    They  were  sure  the;  had  come  vaa\  I 
elation,  having  never  becu  in  this  cul»ny  befDrc,*  and  iticy  eauindt  | 
broke  out  into  expressions  of  delight  with  the  scenery.    Thet  tntdln  I 
through  this  vast  plain  fur  [wo  days,  and  found  the  country  a]QtUT 
goud  all  the  time,  but  there  are  very  few  trees.    They  kIeo  foand  sfTot 
many  pools  or  lagiwns  of  fresh  water,  which  were  Inrg*,  deep,  snJ 
aii|iareiiily  pedniinent.     Tiiey   were  conslniitly  in  the  eipecution  of 
killing  dui^ks  in  the  pools,  hut  were  un^uceeBsful.    They  waxneM, 
however,  in  killing  u  large  brnwu  kungaruo,  which  was  excetdiiicif 
agreeable,  us  their  pravisione  hail  just  fuiled  them.    This  they  rotslifc  j 
Slid  it  served  them  (he  rest  of  the  way.    At  the  end  of  two  days  mH 
came  to  a  belt  of  scrub  with  grassy  ^poU  here  and  there  wbieti  cd^f 
nued  to  the  Ma-shore.    They  jounieycd  from  sunrise  till  tunaei,^^| 
two  houre'  rest,  in  a  siraiEht  line,  taking  their  cuuise  from  the  buii,'^^ 
that  they  raust  have  walked  25  miles  per  day.    The  fine  plain  ihcj 
mention  is,  therefore,  about  50  miles  in  length,  aud  the  brcadtb  on- 
known.  I 
"  They  saw  only  seven  natives,  two  of  them,  atout  made  men,  tfacf 
met  before  they  came  to  Mount  Wedge,  who  kindly  ahowed  theiu  ft 
Hater  bole. 

"  Mount  Wedge  is  placed  by  Mr.  Eyre  in  lat.  33'  30'  S..  and  lung. 
134°  E.,  but  from  Huris'a  statement  we  ahuuld  say  it  ia  farther  U 
the  N.W. 

"  We  have  looked  at  Flinders*  chart  to  ascertain  if  there  ia  any  an- 
chorage between  Wnlilegrnve's  Ules  uiid  the  sbote,  but  find  he  had  made 
no  soundings.  We  perceive,  however,  a  Bounding  of  10  fathoms  chue 
10  the  S.  end  of  the  targe  island.  If  there  waa  safe  anchorage,  with 
euch  a  good  country  in  ihc  neighbourhood,  it  would  be  an  admirable 
place  fur  a  settlement. 

"  It  ia  remarkable  that  after  all  the  eiplorntluns  that  hsve  been  made, 
and  all  that  has  been  said  about  Port  Lincoln,  so  little  in  reality  ia 
known  of  the  large  district  westward  of  it.  Suulhward  of  the  Cuwlcf 
Rurige  diacuvercd  by  Mr.  Eyre,  and  bounded  bv  the  oL-ean  und  the  line 
of  country  on  Spencer's  Gulf,  there  is  a  compact  Uiatricl  of  a  triBn)i;uIar 
form,  nearly  equilaCerul,  measuring  I  GO  miles  each  side,  or  about  13,0<X) 
square  miles  in  cstent,  wliich  has  never  been  penetrated  except  by  thcsft 
adventurous  whalers. 

"  We  sincerely  trust  that  the  opening  now  almost  providentially  madf, 
may  lead  to  the  moat  cheering  and  important  results." 

2. — Statement  of  George  Cummings.  I 
"  The  new  dUcot'cry  to  the  wntirard  nf  Port  Linrobi. 
"  Gentlemen, — Previous  to  reaUiny  Richard  Harris's  account  of  hia 
journey  from  Fowler's  Bay  to  Coffin's  Bay  I  had  heard  from  his  fellow- 
traveller,  George  Cummiogt,  a  verbal  stutemeut,  which  differs  ia  sonie 
few  particulars  from  that  of  Harris. 


*  TliF  Ihrrr  wlialiii|;<tsiioii>  mmtioncd  above  WCK  ocoupicd  by  pulJes  Ihiiii  Hohart 
Town,  from  whicli  cnir  IrAvpllcn  bail  loit  come. 
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"  From  Harris's  account  it  would  aeein  lliat  they  never  left  the  const 
till  they  reached  Aiixiims  Bay.  The  fact  is,  according  to  Cummiiigs, 
that,  from  the  sand'hills  at  the  N.  side  of  Slreaky  Bay,  they  san  an 
apparently  open  country  running  from  the  E.  end  of  the  Bay,  Arriving 
there,  they  left  Mr.  Eyre's  track,  which  was  distiiictiy  marked,  and  took 
a  south-easterly  course,  which  brought  Ihem  to  Uount  Cooper  (Mr. 
Eyre's  course  having  been  S.W.  to  a  spring  marked  on  his  chart,  and 
then  S.E.  till  he  reached  Luke  Newland*).  This  was  a  distance  of  about 
50  miles,  and  Cummings  describes  it  as  an  open  grassy  country,  though 
they  did  not  see  any  waier.  At  Mount  Cooper  they  fell  in  with  several 
small  streams,  from  which  they  filled  their  water-kegs,  and  proceeded 
on  to  LaWc  Newland,  where  they  again  fell  in  with  Mr.  Eyre's  tracks. 
There  they  met  with  four  natives,  two  of  whom  ran  away,  and  the  other 
two  showed  them  a  spring  of  fresh  water,  which  is  probably  the  one 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Eyre  near  Lake  Neivland.  From  hence  they  conti- 
nued along  the  coast  for  two  days  over  sand-hill  and  scrub,  but,  on 
arriving  at  the  S.E.  point  of  Anxious  Bay,  they  took  an  easterly  couree 
into  the  interior,  which  brought  them,  in  two  days  more,  to  the  mount 
wliich  Harris  calls  a  conical  hiil,  and  which  Cunimings  describes  as  re- 
sembling a  wedge  ;  one  end,  Mwards  the  S.E.,  being  a  hiL;h  bluff,  and 
gradually  falling  in  the  opposite  direction.  T)ie  country  they  passed 
over  from  Anxious  Bay  to  Mount  Wedge  was  a  line  open  country,  with 
high  grass  and  well-watered,  and  it  was  here  they  found  the  pool  of 
which  Harris  speaks.  This  country  answers  Harris's  descriplion,  ex- 
cept that,  instead  of  wandering  in  this  vast  plain  two  days,  it  occupied 
them  ihrec,  when  they  encamped  at  the  junction  of  three  or  four  streams 
which  take  their  rise  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Mount.  Al  the  base  of 
Mount  Wedge  Ciimmings  says  they  saw  pines  of  a  large  size.  Leaving 
the  Mount,  they  took  a  direct  southerly  course,  which  brought  them  to 
Point  Drummond,  where  they  joined  the  Governor  Gawler,  and  sailed  in 
her  to  Port  Lincoln.  From  Mount  Wedge  till  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
coast  near  Point  Drummoud,  they  found  the  country  undulating,  grassy, 
and  well  watered,  lightly  timbered  with  she-oak.  If  you  look  at  Mr. 
Eyre's  chart,  you  wiU  see  thai  a  due  easterly  course  from  Lake  Newland 
would  not  reach  Mount  Wedge,  which  makes  it  probable  that  Cummings's 
account  is  the  correct  one.  But  he  quite  agrees  with  Harris  as  to  the 
kind  of  country  they  saw;  and  he  says  he  frequently  expressed  to  his 
fellow-traveller  his  surprise  that  such  a  beautiful  country  was  unoccu- 
pied, lu  all  directions  round  Mount  Wedge,  the  country  had  the  same 
appearance  of  open  grassy  land  lightly  limbered,  Mr.  Eyre  places 
Mount  Wedge  in  33°  30'  S,,  and  135°  20',  twl  134''E.;  butCummings, 
on  examining  the  chart  here,  thinks  it  is  in  33°  40'  S,,  and  135°  30'  E. 
However  Cummings  and  Harris  may  differ  in  details,  they  agree  in  the 
main,  that  they  discerned  an  excellent  country  of  great  extent,  grassy, 
and  well  watered;  and  this,  I  trust,  will  be  the  means  of  inducing  the 
Government  to  send  a  party  to  explore,  and  make  charts  of,  a  country 
doubtlessly  good,  very  little  known,  and  very  much  required.  Indeed, 
if  his  Excellency  intends  (as  I  am  informed  lie  does)  to  visit  Port 
Lincoln,  he  will  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of  judging  for  himself, 

•  Tu  prpveiit  uiiimidenlamling,  we  beg  (o  coii*cl  n  trifling  error  liere.    Mr.  Eyri 
arrived  il  Ijikd  NswIaniJ  from  the  oppoiite  direction  to  llml  here  Jinifii. 
VOL.  XIII.  2  A 
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and  adding  to  our  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  a  rery 
important  portion  of  our  beautiful  province. 

"  I  am,  Geniiemea,  your  obedient  aerrant, 

"MiTTHBW  Smith. 

"  Gawler-place,  Adelaide,  Dec.  18,  1843." 

3. — Remarks  of  the  Editor  of  the  'Southern 
Australian.' 

"  Mr.  Smith  notices  diBcrepancicB  between  the  ataleraenta  of  the  two 
parties ;  but  a  little  e.iplanatHin  from  ua  may,  perhaps,  go  far  to  pui 
matlera  to  right.  We  found  Harris  to  be  rather  a  silent  mau,  and  he 
apoke  principally  in  answer  to  our  questions,  and,  as  we  only  examined 
him  upon  the  subject  of  the  good  country  and  as  to  his  route  nfier  he 
left  Lake  Newland,  we  did  not  ascertain  the  fact  of  hia  having  struct 
into  the  interior  from  Streaky  Bay,  and  of  hia  visit  to  Mount  Cooper,  so 
that  here  Cumminga'a  Biatenietil  is  additional — not  different.  The  mne 
may  be  said  of  the  rest  of  Cummings's  statement,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a 
valuable  addition  to  that  of  Harris.  Mr.  ^mith  states,  in  his  letter, 
that  nn  easterly  course  from  Lake  Newland  will  not  strike  Mount  Wedge. 
On  referring  to  the  large  map,  taken  from  Mr.  Eyre's  original  tracings, 
we  find  tiiis  to  be  a  mistake,  as  the  Lake  and  the  Mount  are  nearly  in  the 
tame  latitude  ;  and  if  the  departure  was  taken  from  a  spot  near  the  S.E, 
end  of  the  Lake,  the  travellers,  by  holding  a  due  E.  course,  would  strike 
the  very  centre  of  the  Mount.  We  find  that  by  a  typographic  at  error 
Mount  Wedge  was,  by  our  account,  placed  in  long.  134°,  in  place  of 
135°,  the  meridian  line  of  which  last  passes  over  it.  We  should  also 
have  Bttid  that  Mount  Wedge  is  farther  to  the  Tiorth-e(M(,  in  place  of 
corth-ufM/,  than  Mr.  Eyre  placed  it;  but  Mr.  Smith  and  Cumminga 
must  be  wrong  in  placing  it  bo  far  to  the  E.  as  135°  20'  or  Sff,  as  ■ 
'direct  southerly  coiirBe'  from  these  points  would  have  taken  a  tra- 
veller much  nearer  Sleaford  Bay  tiiat  Point  Drumraond.  We  had 
almost  forgot  to  mention  that  the  apparent  discrepancy  of  Mount  Wedge 
being  called  conical  by  one,  and  like  a  wedge  by  the  other,  is  easily  re- 
conciled, because  it  might  have  been  conical  on  one  Bide  and  like  a 
wedge  on  another.  It  may  or  may  not  be  wedge-like,  but  we  undei- 
Btaud  it  was  named  after  a  Mr.  Wedge,  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.'* 


III. — Progreu  of  Discovert/  in  the  Middle  Island  of  the  New 
Zealand  Group. 

The  narrative  of  an  exploring;  party  from  Nelson,  published  in 
the  first  part  of  the  present  volume,  threw  some  addition.tl  light 
on  the  conformation  of  the  land  on  the  S.  side  of  Cook's  Strait. 
The  four  short  papers  which  we  have  here  classed  under  the 
above  title  render  lhat  information  more  precise,  anil  carry  il 
further  into  the  interior.  The  account  of  Mr.  Collereirs  route 
connects  the  valley  of  the  Waimea.  opening  into  Tasitiao's  Gulf, 
with  the  valley  of  the  Wairau,  opening  into  Cloudy  Bay. 
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an  inland  route;  and  the  details  are  given  with  considerable 
jirecision.  The  report  of  Messrs.  Heaphy  and  Spooner  carry 
us  from  the  western  exlremily  of  Mr,  Cotterell's  route  south- 
ward into  the  interior.  The  report  of  Mr.  Tuckett  connects  the 
slartinsr  point  of  the  two  preceding  routes  with  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Pelorus,  leaving  a  very  inconsiderable  tract  to  be  explored 
in  order  lo  connect  tbem  with  the  Wairau  valley  explored  by  Mr. 
Cotterell. 

A  pass  by  which  there  is  easy  access  from  the  valley  of  the 
PeloruB  to  that  of  the  Wairau  has  since  been  discovered. 

The  route  described  in  the  fourth  paper  crosses  an  elevated 
range  of  rather  peculiar  geological  construction,  a  conlinuation  of 
the  high  laud  of  which  Mount  Arthur  (above  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow)  is  a  summit,  from  the  Motuaka  valley  to  a  river 
which  flows  N,  and  S,  into  the  Massacre  Bay  of  Tasman — -now 
more  commonly  called  Coal  Bay,  from  the  large  quantities  of 
that  mineral  found  in  it.  The  impression  produced  by  these 
papers  is,  that  the  district  of  the  Middle  Island  of  the  New  Zea- 
land group,  N.  of  a  line  drawn  from  Cape  Campbell  lo  Cape 
Ferdinand,  is  the  N.W.  declivity  of  a  huge  mountain  mass,  and 
is  surrounded  by  tlie  three  principal  valleys: — that  of  the 
Wairau,  flowing  into  Cloudy  Bay;  thai  which  contains  the  pa- 
rallel sub-valleya  of  the  Waimea  and  Motuaka,  flowing  into 
Tasman's  Gulf;  and  the  valley  of  a  namelei^s  stream,  the  embou- 
chure of  which  was  seen  by  Dumont  D'Urville,  immediately 
N.  of  Cape  Ferdinand,  together  with  a  number  of  lesser  valleys. 

I.— Mr.  CoUerelCs  Route  from  lite  Waimea  lo  the  TFairau  Valley. 

"  Norember  \  V!i,  1842.  The  distance  performed  this  day  was  6  miles 
in  all;  the  first  4  miles  in  the  direction  of  S.S.W. ;  the  remaiuing 
2  miles  in  ihe  direction  of  S.W,  The  course  of  the  first  four  mdes  pro- 
ceeded along  a  branch  valley  of  the  Waiiti,  which  hud  an  averse  width 
of  10  chains,  expanding  at  ita  eastern  estremity  to  a  small  plain  of 
30O  acres.  From  this  valley  the  route  ascended  to  a  table-land,  and 
descended  thence  into  a  second  branch  valley  of  the  Waiiti,  40  chains  in 
breadth  and  bearing  fine  grass. 

"  18//i.  The  distance  performed  this  day  was  10  miles  :  3  miles  in  a 
W.S.W.  direction;  Smiles  S.  andW.S.W,;  and  5  miles  S.S.E.  The 
fir«t  3  miles  brought  the  trnvellers  over  a  hill  covered  with  feru  and 
manuka  into  the  main  valley  of  the  Wuiiti.  The  valley  was  wooded  and 
30  chains  in  width.  Where  the  river  was  struck  its  course  was  from 
S.E. ;  hut  it  appeared  to  issue  from  a  narrow  gorge  in  the  mountain- 
range  to  the  E.N. E.  Two  miles  from  where  the  Waiiti  was  crosped, 
passmg  along  a  high  range  of  hills,  a  river  was  seen  to  the  W.,  judged 
to  he  the  Motuaka.  Following  an  in  termed  late  valley  for  5  miles  S.S.E., 
brought  the  party  into  the  Motuaka  valley.  The  hills  on  either  side 
were  very  high,  and  covered  ^itb  flax  and  fern  ;  the  width  of  the  valley 
80  chains ;  the  soil  was  poor,  bearing  grass. 

2  A  2 
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"19/A.  The  direction  of  the  route  appcais  to  have  been  S.S.E. 
tLroughout  the  day ;  t!ie  distance  was  10  niilea.  Two  miles  brought  the 
{lany  to  the  gorge  through  which  the  river  issued  from  the  muuD- 
iBin-range  noticed  ahovc  as  extending  in  the  E.N.E.  quarter.  On 
reaching  the  gorge  thev  ascended  the  hilla  on  ilie  W.  bank,  preserving 
tbe  same  direction.  At  a  distance  of  3  miles  they  diseovered  a  paw  in 
the  mountain-range.  They  entered  a  forest  of  black  birch,  which  oh- 
Btrucled  the  view  ;  but  before  entering  observed  a  river  to  the  W.,  which 
appeared  to  issue  from  the  pass.    Proceeded  5  miles  through  the  wood. 

"20'A.  Continued  12  miles  in  o  S.S.E,  direction,  still  in  the  wood 
(which  consisted  of  black  birch),  and  ri-uchcii  the  mouih  of  ihe  pass. 

"21s/.  Ascended  5  miles  (2  miles  in  a  S,E,  and  3  miles  in  nn  E. 
direction)  through  the  pass;  gained  the  summit-level,  anil  sftw  water 
flowing  to  the  £.  Descended  in  an  E.  direction,  and  soon  issuing  tToni 
the  wood,  entered  upon  a  grassy  valley  40  chsins  wide.  A  large  Ti\a, 
judged  to  be  the  Wairau,  was  flowing  through  it.  There  was  a  range  of 
snow-lopped  mountains  on  either  hand.  A  thick  forest  of  black  birch 
eJilends  W.  of  the  Wairau.  After  reaching  the  sunirn  it-lev  el  ihe  partj 
advanced  B  mdes— the  bearings  are  iiut  given.  Tbe  whole  ptogien 
made  during  this  day  was  13  miles. 

"  22nd.  This  day  11)  miles  were  accomplished  in  a  N.E.  dircctitm. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  a  low  range  of  hiils  crossing  the  valley,  and 
through  which  the  river  has  formed  a  pass,  were  surmounted.  Below 
them  the  bed  of  the  river  is  close  under  llie  hills  on  ihe  N.  side  of  the 
vulley.    The  river  was  crossed  with  difticiilty  at  ibis  point. 

"23rfi,  Eleven  miles  were  accomplished  this  day  in  a  direction  of 
N.E.  by  E.  A  river  issuing  from  a  gorge  S.S.W,  of  the  vallcv  *« 
crossed  at  I  mile.  The  valley  is  crossed  by  another  low  range  of  hilli, 
through  which  the  river  has  formed  a  pass.  Below  this  the  width  of  tbe 
valley  is  1 J  mile  (the  river  oecnpying  hidf  n  mile)  ;  and  it  appeareil  to 
increose  in  width  as  far  as  the  eye  could  trace  its  course.  The  soil  wjs 
to  some  extent  thin  and  stony,  but  in  parts  covered  with  luxuriant  gikts. 
Some  flax  was  seen, 

"  24(A.  Struck  off  towards  the  hills  on  the  S.,  hul  found  only  a  suc- 
cession of  bill-ranges.  Returned  to  the  valley  loner  down  :  where  it 
was  left  in  the  morning  there  were  flux-swamps.  At  the  poini  reiuroed 
to  the  valley  had  narrowed  to  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  the  river  was  flow- 
ing on  The  S.  side.  The  distance  (ravelled  this  day  was  22  miles,  but 
no  bcHrings  are  given. 

"  25//4.  The  direction  throughout  the  day  was  E.  by  N. :  the  dislaacc 
BCcompliphed  was  22  miles.  At  tbe  end  of  the  first  3  miles  a  large 
»alky  and  river  joined  that  of  the  Wairau.  Helow  this  point  llie  m«in 
valley  irvcrcases  in  widih,  and  has  on  either  side  tributary  griissy  vallevs, 
well  watered  and  separated  by  grassy  hills  of  gentle  elevation.'  At  lie 
termination  of  the  day's  journey  the  width  of  the  valley  had  increased  to 
10  miles. 

"  20'A.  The  dialance  performed  this  day  was  18  miles,  in  a  eeneral 
direction  of  S.  by  E.  The  coast  was  reached  after  walking  l2inik» 
over  u  rich  alluvial  deposit  and  extensive  mud-fluis  encroached  on  by 
Ihe  tide.    The  alluvial  land  is  covered  with  luilk-thiisiles  uad  dockk 
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The  plaiD,  including  the  mud-flntg,  has  a  Crontage  of  25  miles.  The 
river  is  navigable  10  miles  into  the  interior.  Its  month  is  about  the 
middle  of  ihe  25  miles  coast  line.  After  reiiching  ilie  shore  Mr.  Cotterell 
proceeded  2  miles  alun^  the  beach  in  the  ilitectioii  of  E.S.E, ;  and  ihcD 
striking  inland  in  the  direciion  of  S.  by  E.,  reached  the  river  Kipari-te- 
Hau  (where  he  crossed  autl  encnmpeii),  after  walking  4  miles.  The 
land  on  the  Kipari-Ie-Hau  is  described  as  a  beautiful  undulating  plain, 
richly  covered  with  grass,  and  free  from  fern  and  bushes,  ami  the 
terminuB  of  n  valley  extending  far  into  the  interior. 

"21/A.  Walked  20  miles :  10  miles  E.  by  S. ;  6  miles  S.E.;  and 
4  miles  of  ivliich  the  direction  is  not  mentioned.  The  route  fur  the  lirBt 
10  miles  lay  across  low  undulating  hills,  bearing  grass,  to  a  lagoon,  A 
fine  valley  was  then  ascended  for  6  miles,  at  the  end  of  which  the  sea  on 
the  S.E.  coast  was  seen  from  the  top  of  a  high  hill.  A  valley  was  then 
descended  for  4  miles  to  a  place  where  an  encampment  was  formed  at  K 
distance  of  a  mile  from  the  coast.  The  high  hills  are  thickly  covered 
with  grass  and  mi  Ik- this  tie. 

"  28/A,  A  walk  of  a  mile  in  a  S.E.  direction  brought  the  party  to  the 
■ea-ehore;  they  then  proceeded  18  miles  along  the  beach.  The  hills 
(white  clay  and  Bandstone}  came  close  up  to  the  coast-line. 

"29/A.  Proceeded  15  miles  further  along  the  cnast,  at  the  foot  of 
hills  of  the  same  character  as  those  past  on  the  previous  day.  Ascended 
the  range  at  night  and  encamped. 

"  30'/i.  Regained  the  shore  after  having  oicertaincd  that  the  interior, 
like  the  coast,  was  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  impracticable  hills. 
Walked  along  the  shore  10  miles  to  the  bank  of  a  deep  and  rapid 
river  which  was  not  fordahle.  This  river  Mr.  Cotterell  was  informed  is 
called  the  Waipopu :  its  mouth  is  said  to  be  20  miles  N.  of  Lookers-on. 
This  was  Mr.  Cottercll's  farthest.  To  this  point  he  had  travelled  by 
estimate  in  all  198  miles,  iu  the  course  of  ISJ  days. 

"  On  the  30th  of  November  Mr.  Cotterell  returned  10  miles  to  the 
point  where  he  struck  the  shore  in  the  morning.  On  the  1st  of 
December  he  continued  his  backward  route  along  the  shore,  accomplish- 
ing that  day  22  miles.  On  the  2iid  he  passed  the  point  at  which  he 
struck  the  shore  on  the  2Sth,  and  aflerwards  turned  Cape  Campbell : 
the  distance  travelled  this  day  is  not  giveu.  On  the  3rd  he  crossed  the 
Kipari-te-Hau  and  encamped  on  the  Wairau,  On  the  4lh  (Sunday)  he 
returned  to  Kipari-te-Hau ;  whence  he  sailed  in  a  whale-boat  ou  the  Gih 
to  Cloudy  Bay.  On  the  7th  he  left  Cloudy  Bay  in  the  same  boat,  and 
arrived  at  Nelson  on  the  11th.  The  distances  travelled  and  ihe  ap- 
pearance of  tlie  country  are  not  noted  after  the  1st  of  December." 

2. — Report  of  an  Brpfdidojt  to  Explore  to  rite  Soiiik-wesl  of  the 

Nelson  Settlement* 
"  According  to  the  testimony  of  the  natives  of  the  Motuaka,  and 
others  who  had  formerly  inhabited  the  interior  of  this  island,  there  exist 

*  Tht  ^  Nelson  BiHTniacrf'  apfahin^  of  this  namfiTe,  taja : — ^"Tlifre  if  yet  a  lATg« 
tract  of  Gounlry  to  explore  betw^ii  (be  Mofuaka  and  Mnuarn  Bay ;  and  we  uiidpr- 
Miinii  il  ii  thfi  int«n1iiiri  of  Mr.  Heaptiy  to  endeavour  In  penplrare  lo  tJie  Takaka  by  tlie 
Renako.  The  Maori  path  froai  bene?  to  Pott  Cooper  it  taid  by  Ibe  slaves  al  Moluaka 
(oho  Iwloiig  to  tbe  tiibg  diipoMMed  of  that  and  the  Waimea  district  aonia  yean  (luce 
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plains  of  grassy  lanJ  niihin  about  4  dnya'  journey  of  Nelson,  and  siiuiiie 
between  the  I^ke  Rotuiti  and  the  western  coast.  Tiii»ug;li  these  plajns 
a  nver  was  reported  to  flow,  uDCDnnecied  with  the  Mutuaka,  and  to  join 
the  sea  near  Cape  Foulwealher. 

"To  aiccrtaiii  the  truth  of  ihese  reports  we  started  from  Nelson  on 
the  Sih  of  November,  with  the  intention  of  traversing  the  CDuntry  de- 
scribed, and  of  peneimting  it  by  a  westerly  route  from  the  source  of  the 
Waimen,  or  from  the  Rotuiti  Lake.  We  took  with  us  three  men  toil 
twenty  days'  provisiun»,  with  plenty  of  powder  and  shot,  aa  we  knew 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  depend  giently  on  our  gun  for  support. 

"  During  the  9th  and  lOtb,  travelling  over  the  ridges  between  tlit 
Wninien  and  Motuaka  riven,  our  prt^eas  was  much  impeded  bv  iht 
wet  wtalher  and  swullen  streams. 

"  On  the  1  Ith.  from  the  ridge  between  the  Motuaka  and  Waiiau 
Pass  rivers  wc  could  see  the  great  tuovy  range  of  the  Motuaka  continu' 
ing  to  the  eoulhwurd  on  our  right,  and  debarring  our  progress  to  the 
westward,  according  to  ihe  original  intention.  We  determined,  there- 
fore, to  proceed  to  the  Rotuiti  Lake,  and  lo  follow  one  of  the  stream* 
flowing  thence  to  the  Houthward. 

"  The  nature  of  the  land  here  has  been  before  described ;  we  may 
say,  however,  ihut  it  consists  of  barren  gravel,  in  the  form  of  iteep  ridgei 
running  N.W.  and  S.E.  In  ihe  two  valleys  of  the  Motuaka  and  Wairau 
Pass  river  ihere  is  much  good  pasturage. 

"  Encamped  on  the  evening  of  the  1  Ilh  at  the  edge  of  the  greftt  wood 
in  the  Wairoo  Pass  valley. 

"  Detained  by  rain  during  the  following  day,  November  12th, 

"  November  \Sth. —  Heavy  snow  attd  rain.  In  the  erening  proceeded 
about  3  miles  into  the  great  wood,  when  we  halted,  our  feet  being  be- 
numbed  with  walking  through  the  enow,  and  one  of  the  party  beii^  leri- 
ou^ly  indisposed. 

"  The  soil  in  the  great  wood  is  of  much  better  quality  than  that  on 
the  fern  ridges.  It  is  of  decayed  vegetation  on  gravelly  red  clay.  From 
the  snow  continuing  on  the  ground  during  this  and  the  following  days, 
we  imagine  that  the  elevation  is  too  great  for  successful  cultivatioQ. 

"  1  iflt. — Continued  on  through  the  wood  in  ■  direction  S,  by  W.  until 
we  cnmc  to  the  Wainiu  Pass,  thence  S.,  through  deep  moss  and  thick 
underwood,  which  caused  our  progress  to  be  both  slow  and  fatiguing. 
Encamped  in  the  wood.    Distance  aiMut  9  miles. 

"  ISrA. — Followed  the  same  course  through  the  wood,  in  much  thick 
jungle,  and  occa(ionally  over  tracks  of  fallen  timber.  At  length  cmei|^ 
upon  some  swampy  ground  to  our  right,  and  from  the  side  of  a  sleep  hill 
saw  the  Rotuiti  Lake  before  ua,  filling  up  the  whole  of  the  gorge  to  the 
southward.  On  our  right  an  open  valley  extended  to  the  W.N.W.,  ap- 
parently covered  with  grass,  agreeing  with  the  natives'  description. 
After  liaving  been  in  the  wood  for  upwards  of  two  days,  the  sight  of  this 
valley  wiis  particularly  pleasing,  and  the  change  of  temperature  from 

bjr  the  ptwDt  MiKunks  iiUito,  vtlb  the  wulaDn  of  Raupaiaha)  lo  be  up  one  of  the 
Tklleja  which  run  iiiio  the  upjici  pott  uf  Ihe  Wairau,  Mr.  Codtrell  <riU  of  opinion 
ihst  tha  •ecoDil  opcoing  frgm  the  pu  M  lo  an  open  counlTf ,  which  i*  pTobabljr  ibi 
OM  in  %MitiMl." 
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that  of  winter  to  warm  aunny  wealher  was  equally  pleaaurnble.  We 
named  the  sallcy  that  of  the  'Fox 'river;  tiie  Roiuiti  Lake,  'Lake 
Ariimr;'  and  a  sharp  snowy  peak  to  the  S.  '  Mount  Cotterell,'  being 
the  one  most  probably  ascended  by  that  geullemau.  Having  descended 
the  lull,  and  followed  [he  course  of  the  valley  for  about  3  miles,  w  e  found 
th[«  a  river  ran  through  ic  from  ihe  western  end  of  the  lake,  coinciding 
with  the  description  given  by  the  natives.  The  soil  in  this  high  part  of 
the  valley  is  not  good,  being  very  stony  and  covered  with  high  grnss  and 
spear-plaiit,  with  patches  of  high  manuka.  Where  we  encamped,  how- 
ever, which  was  in  a  birch  forest  to  the  right  of  the  valley,  the  soil  whb 
a  good  brown  loam.  The  valley  at  its  com  men  cement  is  not  more  than 
a  quai'Ler  of  a  mile  wide,  but  at  our  encampment  its  width  is  nearly  a 
mile.    Distance  lo-dav  about  8  miles. 

"  \Qtk. — Descended  the  valley,  and  found  the  pasturage  gradually  im- 
proving, and  the  width  of  the  valley  increasing.  In  consequence  of  the 
river  (which  is  here  impassable),  approaching  close  lo  the  hill  side,  we 
had  to  ascend  the  latter,  and  from  the  summit  saw  the  valley  continuing 
about  7  miles  farther,  when  the  river  seemed  to  enter  a  gorge  of  the 
mountains  and  flow  to  the  S.W.  North  of  us  we  could  see  the  hills 
above  Nelson  and  the  Motuaka;  to  the  E-,  the  ^Vairau  Pass  and  Lake 
Arthur ;  lo  the  S.,  five  steep  wooded  ridges,  and  above  them  the  snowy 
range ;  and,  to  Ihe  W.,  the  great  range  extending  from  Separation  Point 
to  the  Gorge  of  the  Fox. 

"  About  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 
table-land,  mostly  wooded,  and  some  on  a  lower  elevation  fit  for  pasture. 
The  soil  is  much  better  in  this  part  of  the  valley  than  at  its  commence- 
ment ;  it  is  not,  however,  we  imagine,  fit  for  agriculture,  except  about 
the  wooded  land  on  the  table-flats.  The  mountain  we  ascended  we 
named  'Mount  Sykes ;'  and  the  various  tributaries  of  the  river  we 
named  nfier  the  gentlemen  who  were  massacred  at  the  Wairau.  The 
valley  widens  occasionally  to  about  3  miles,  and  again  contracts,  making 
it  average  about  IJ  mile  in  breadth.  The  pasture  much  improves 
towards  the  lower  end  of  the  valley. 

"  On  slopping  to  encamp  this  evening  we  met  with  Mr.  Boys  and  two 
men,  who  had  been  sent  hy|  Mr.  Tnckett  to  explore  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  had  penetrated  through  the  woods  by  compass  from  the  Mo- 
tuaka survey  station.    They  had  just  descended  into  the  valley. 

"  \1th. — Mr.  Boys  being  of  the  same  opinion  as  we,  that  level  land 
could  only  be  found  to  the  westward,  we  joined  company  and  followed 
the  vnlley  for  about  a  mile  to  its  termination,  where  the  river  entered  a 
sleep  gorge  and  turned  sharply  to  the  S.W.  To  continue  down  this 
ravine,  we  had  alternately  to  walk  in  the  river's  bed  and  to  ascend  the 
steep  sides  of  the  hills.  The  scenery  in  the  Devil's  Grip,  the  name 
given  to  this  defile,  is  very  picturesque,  but  nothing  more  can  be  said  in 
its  praise.  At  each  bend  of  the  river  we  were  in  expectation  of  seeing 
the  valley  espiind,  but  were  as  often  disappointed. 

"  In  the  bed  of  the  stream,  by  the  side  of  which  we  dined,  we  found 
some  pieces  of  coal,  similar  to  that  from  Massacre  Bay. 

"  In  the  afternoon  we  continued  descending  the  ravine,  amid  heavy 
in,  and  hailed  near  the  junction  of  the  Fos  with  another  large  river 
ing  from  the  southward,  and  probably  from  the  great  lake,  The 


Vol  IB  here  too  rnpid  lo  ford,  or  we  might  have  ascended  tliit  river.  Jli 
hanliB  are  eitreraely  mounlaintiuB ;  and,  from  naiive  repurl,  the  bud 
arouiid  the  Urge  lake  is  worthless.    Distance  10  milei. 

"  IBtli. — (Continued  our  progress  down  the  river  Fox,  which  liere  (in- 
creased by  the  junction  of  the  river  before  mentioned  and  other  tribu- 
taries) forms  the  largest  momitain  river  which  we  buve  seen  in  Nw 
Zealand.  As  we  descended  the  gorge  (he  eides  became  etceper,  anil  <iit 
river  occupied  the  whole  of  the  breadth  of  the  ravine,  obliging  ui  to 
beep  to  the  hill  side»,  which  were  thickly  covered  with  wood,  and  occa- 
Gibually  almost  peqiendicular. 

"  Al  noon,  despairing  of  the  ravine  widening,  we  ascended  a  moun- 
tain of  considerable  elevation,  and  from  a  tree  discerned  the  river  wideo- 
ing  to  S.W.  for  about  12  miles,  bounded  with  rugged  mountains,  the 
most  remote  of  which  might  be  about  25  miles  distant.  Being  ataured 
that  tint  defile  could  lead  us  to  no  level  laud  for  the  distance  abort 
named,  and  that  any  good  land  which  might  aurround  the  Fox  at  the 
coast  would  be  quite  out  of  reach  from  Nelson,  we  thought  it  unneces- 
•ary  to  proceed  farther. 

"  We  might  have  followed  the  river  to  the  coast,  but  were  prevented 
by  want  of  provieions.  In  the  commencement  of  the  expedition  we  htii 
been  much  retarded  by  unfavourable  weather.  In  crossing  a  swollen 
Hiicam  one  roan  had  lost  his  fooling,  and  the  provisions  which  he  car- 
ried were  damaged ;  and  another  man  had  to  be  left  behind  at  the  lake 
on  account  of  serious  lameness.  Our  stock  of  provisions  was  thus  m 
diminished  that,  for  our  return,  we  had  to  depend  almost  entirely  upou 
a  few  charges  of  powder  and  shot. 

"  During  the  18th,  PJth,  20th,  2lBt,  22bA,  and  23rd,  returning  over 
the  same  ground  lo  Nelson. 

"  The  river  which  we  found  flowing  to  the  westward  is  evidently  the 
Kawatiri  of  the  natives.  It  flows  from  the  lake,  and  posses  through 
aome  grass-land,  which,  in  an  exaggerated  sense,  they  term  a  plaiu.  Id 
the  viUley  we  found  some  remains  of  Maori  huts ;  and  in  one  place  a 
poth,  which  we  endeavoured  to  follow. 

"  The  valley  of  the  Fox  is  uhout  1 1  miles  in  length,  end  averogo 
1)  mile  in  breadth.  lu  it  ihcic  may  be  about  ll.OOU  acres  of  pasture 
land.  It  offers  a  fair  locality  for  a  stock  station,  within  three  or  four 
doys'  walk  of  Nelson,  and  would  depasture  about  15,000  sheep  al  pie- 
sent.  In  the  event  of  stock  being  put  upon  it,  the  pasture  w  ould  rapidly 
improve ;  and  were  the  seed  of  urtihciitl  grasses  scattered  abuatt  it 
would  become  soon  an  excellent  pie.^e  of  pasture  land. 

"  The  land  generally  which  we  have  seen  is  quite  unfit  for  agricul- 
ture ;  and  where  tiie  soil  is  of  a  better  description  it  is  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  the  town  for  protituble  cultivation. 

"  Beyond  the  southern  ranges  which  we  saw  there  may  be  aome  level 
land,  but  it  will  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banks'  Peninsula,  and  quite 
divided  from  the  Nelson  settlement ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  reach  it  easily  from  Nelson  must  be  through  one  of  tlie 
southern  openings  from  the  Wairau,  and  thence  by  the  eastern  coast  (o 
the  southward. 

"  Charles  HEAtar. 
"  Noi-ember  29, 1843.  '■  J.  Swiston  SrooNER." 
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3 — Report  of  an  attempted  Joicrney  to  the  fVairau,  Dec.  1843. 

"  On  Tuesday,  the  28th  of  November,  we  left  Nelson,  proceeding  up 
the  Maitai  valley  and  crossing  the  mountain  range  at  its  head.  De- 
scended to  the  bank  ot'  the  river  Oyerri,  thence  fnlloiving  its  course 
Tuwarda  the  coast,  with  the  intention  of  gaining  the  muutli  of  the  river 
Kailuiii,  and,  by  the  course  of  the  valley  ihmugh  which  il  flows,  arriving 
at  the  Wairau :  ihis  route  having  been  recommended  as  eligible  anil 
available  Tor  the  conBlruction  of  a  line  of  road  from  hence  lo  the  Wairan 
district,  and  a  portion  of  it  (ns  far  as  the  Oyerri)  already  e):plored  by 
McBsTB.  Parkinson  aiid  Drake,  who  on  this  occasion  were  my  guides,  ihey 
having  been  recently  conducted  thither  by  two  Maories,  residents  at  the 
Kaituni. 

"  We  were  accompanied  on  this  journey  of  exploration  by  Messrs. 
M'Douald,  Newcombe,  G.  Tytler,  and  Kerr,  Impeded  by  the  usual 
difficulties  which  attend  the  traverse  of  a  mountainous  and  forest  coun- 
try, and  yet  more  by  the  inability  of  some  of  the  party  to  sustain  the 
fatigue  of  such  an  expedition,  m  well  as  by  the  casual  occurrence  of 
heavy  rain  on  Thursday  night,  which,  rapidly  raising  the  waters  of  the 
Oyerri,  rendered  it  difficult  and  somewhat  hazardous  to  cross  and  re* 
cross  that  river,  and  disappumted  in  not  being  met  as  we  had  anticipated 
by  Maorics  from  the  Kaituni  to  conduct  us  by  their  rouie,  oi/rs  was  neces- 
surilv  devious,  and  our  progress  through  an  uninterrupted  forest  so  slow 
that  on  arriving,  oi)  Friday  morning,  unexpectedly  at  the  bank  of  a  river 
dowiiig  from  the  N.W.  and  uniting  with  the  Oyerii,  and  aa  large  or 
larger  than  the  latter,  we  were  cora])elled,  by  fear  of  continued  rain  and 
our  diminished  stock  of  provisions,  to  abandon  the  further  prosecution 
of  our  contemplaled  journey.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  we  were  then 
within  a  distance  of  half  a  day's  journey  from  the  valley  of  the  Kuiinni, 
and  that,  had  we  kept  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Oyerri,  from  which  we 
had  recently  crossed  through  the  river  to  avoid  the  steep  land  which 
then  occurred,  we  should  have  accomplished  our  design. 

"  Reluming  reluctantly,  with  lightened  burdens  and  increased  confi- 
dence, we  easily  walked  in  two  days  a  distance  which,  in  going  forward, 
had  occupied  three ;  and  from  the  river  Oyerri  over  the  mountain  to 
Nelson  we  returned  in  one  day,  Sunday,  December  3rd. 

"  No  doubt  but  that,  on  a  second  attempt,  and  especially  if  assisted 
by  Maori  guides,  it  would  be  practicable  to  walk  from  hence  lo  the  Kai- 
tuni in  three  days,  and  thence  to  the  Wairau  on  the  fourth  day ;  and 
that,  if  a  palhwav  were  cut  through  the  forest,  the  journey  would  ihen 
be  easily  accomplished  in  two  days.  I  cannot,  however,  concur  with 
Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Drake  in  their  opinion  already  eipresscd,  that 
such  is  an  eligible  and  available  route  for  the  construction  of  a  line  of 
road  for  cattle,  for  the  following  reasons : — 

"  1.  The  country  is  mountainous  ;  the  ridgea  not  parallel  with  the 
course  of  the  river,  but  intersected  by  it  in  ibeir  lower  dips,  and  these 
so  frequent  that  two  ravines  per  mile  probably  occur  on  an  average  ; 
and  the  sides  of  some  of  these  are  so  steep  and  stony  that  a  cattle-road 
could  only  be  opened  by  constructing  bridges  across  them. 

"  2.  It  is  an  uninterrupted  growth  of  forest-trees,  without  any  admix- 
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ture,  aa  fur  as  we  have  penetrated  the  forest,  of  what  would  afford  luilc- 
naitcc  fur  cnttle  on  the  journey. 

"3.  Tiie  river  i*  obBoluIely  imaTailable  as  a  meiins  of  transpott  up- 
wariJs,  even  lo  a  flal-boltumed  hoal ;  it  is  liable  lu  frequent  and  iudiisB 
fluocU  ;  the  dnft-woud  ia  deposited  on  its  banka  at  a  bei){bt  uf  13  fed 
abiivc  Its  usual  level. 

"  4.  The  uvailttblc  land  on  eilher  iide  ia  of  very  limited  esient:  ii 
would  be  difficult  to  select  as  much  aa  12  miles  by  \  a  mile,  or  Im 
than  4000  acres;  and  this  cannot  be  approached  by  the  river,  and  bji 
road  only  at  a  coat  in  construction  which  the  value  of  auch  diatricl  uaa 
appendage  to  this  settlemeDt  is  too  incon&iderable  lo  justify. 

"  Tiie  available  land  does  not  alope  away  to  the  water's  edge  bat 
terminates  generally  abruptly  with  a  steep  face  to  the  river,  pmeDtiag 
an  elevated  terrace  of  land,  varying  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  in 
breadth,  and  backed  by  a  mountuinoua  elevation.  Birch  is  the  prevaibng 
timber  of  the  forest;  hut  ptne  is  uUo  abundant,  especially  the  variei; 
called  rcmo.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  a  sandy  loam,  very  similir 
to  that  which  occurs  on  the  western  aide  of  the  Waiiti  vallev,  but  of  ■ 
redder  hue,  and  less  stony.  We  discovered  no  minerals ;  the  rocki 
consist  chiefly  of  laminated  strata  of  soft  micaceous  stone,  somelinitt 
approaching  to  the  character  of  slate,  and  of  a  hard  fuimaiion,  briiile  m 
fracture,  and  sharp  in  its  edge  as  flint,  but  possessing  no  degree  of  irant- 
parency. 

(Signed)  "  Fredbhick  TtJCitBTT. 

"  Nehon.  December  S," 

4- — NoUs  taken  on  a  joHmey  between  the  Rewaka  and  Ta/taAa* 
districts,  1844. 

April  25. — Started  at  10  a.m.,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  C.  Rear. 
Apiko,  and  two  Maories,  from  Mr.  Campbell's  houFe,  in  the  Rewakio. 
Ascending  the  hill  at  the  back  of  his  house,  steering  west  by  north,  M 
half-past  two  ne  came  to  a  range  of  hills,  from  nhence  we  saw  the  Ma- 
rabou valley,  hearing  north  liy  east,  and  the  Rewaka  south  by  wc*l. 
Passed  Mr.  Heaphy's  track  during  the  afternoon.  Our  road  Isy  over 
hills  easy  of  ascent,  and  in  most  cases  open  woodland. 

26/A. — Steered  west  half  north  for  two  hours.  Paaaed  over  sraall 
rocka  in  ascending  a  range,  between  which,  however,  there  is  room  for  > 
bridle-road  tu  be  cut.  At  half  pnst  two  we  got  to  the  top  of  llie  Pu- 
keoua  range,  from  which  we  had  a  very  fine  view  of  the  Takaka  river 
and  valley  immediately  heneaih  ua;  and  saw  Mr.  Diiffev'a  survcv-station 
slwut  two  days'  journey  down  the  river.  Met  with  a  deep  chasm  such 
as  Mr.  Hcnpliy  describes.  Descended  the  range  till  about  six  o'clock, 
without  meeting  with  water. 

27//i. — In  two  hours  we  got  lo  an  open  grass  plain  of  about  500  acre* 
in  extent,  through  which  the  Takaka  runs.  The  descent  from  the  Po- 
keona  range  to  the  Takaka  river  is  difficult,  and  would  require  a  circuit- 
ous road  lo  he  cut  tu  allow  horses  to  descend ;  though  not  worse  than 
what  I  apprehend  some  parts  of  the  road  from  Wellington  to  Porirua 

•  This  ii  the  route  alluded  lo  in  iLe  txtttcl  from  lh«  '  Nvlion  ExamiiiET,'  ■!  p.  347. 
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*ere  to  cut.  The  whole  of  our  road  was  through  a  BUCceEsion  of  dense 
foreat  laod,  genefiilly  free  from  supple-jack,  in  cutting  a  bridle-rnftd 
through  nhicli  few  (if  any)  large  trees  noultl  need  to  be  felle<l.  The 
ground  is  covered  with  ihick  moss  and  vegetable  deposit.  The  view  of 
the  Tiikuka  valley  ia  magniUceui:  the  banks  of  the  river  are  clothed 
with  timber;  the  land,  of  which  there  are  iome  thousands  of  acres 
available  for  agricullurul  purposes,  is  generally  tiat,  and  of  equal  quality 
with  the  Moluaka  woodland;  the  trees  are  chiefly  remo,  tutara,  and 
birch,  many  of  them  of  very  large  growth;  the  river  is  rapid,  and  in 
many  places  very  deep.  From  ihe  banks  of  the  river  we  obacrvcd  the 
brown-luoktng  peak  bo  plainly  visible  at  Motuaka,  bearing  south  half 
west,  Mr.  Duffey's  station  diiiant  a  day  and  a-balf's  journey  north,  Ihe 
ridge  of  the  t'ukeona  down  which  we  descended  east,  and  the  Tukaka 
inouutuina  west.  We  ascended  the  river  all  day,  steering  south,  crossing 
at  the  fords.  Towards  evening  we  found  that  the  river  suddeuly  took  a 
tarn  to  the  westward  through  a  deep  gorge.  Steered  eastward,  and 
crossed  a  smaller  river,  the  Maiigauna,  which  forms  a  junction  with  the 
Konganiho,  and  the  two  combined  become  what  is  called  the  Takaka. 
Encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  MangaOna,  and  Ibund  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  a  good  deal  of  lime  aud  potter's  clay.  With  the  exception  of  the 
plain  before  mentioned,  there  is  little  or  no  grass  land ;  but,  owing  to 
the  open  nature  of  the  woodland,  plenty  of  feed  for  a  limited  number  of 
cattle  could  be  obtained.  The  laod  generally  is  Guilable  for  tillage,  Dot 
for  grazing. 

28th, — Aecended  another  ridge  of  the  Pukeona.  on  our  return,  steer- 
ing south  by  east.  Found  the  ascent  very  difficult,  chiefly  climbing 
over  aharp  ledges  of  slaty  rock.  The  rain,  which  had  been  tbreiiteniog 
■ome  time,  came  down  in  torrents,  accompanied  with  very  high  wind, 
during  the  night,  and  continued  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  during  which 
we  made  little  or  no  progress, 

3O//1. — The  rain  ceased  nbui.it  noon,  when  we  started,  steering  east  by 
■ouih ;  our  road  was  very  difficult.  By  night  we  reached  the  summit  of 
a  high  range  of  bills,  forming  one  side  of  the  Rewaka  Bush  Valley,  oa 
the  natives  call  it,  from  which  we  had  a  glimpse  of  the  Moluaka  wood. 
Could  not  find  water. 

Mat/  Is/.— Descended  the  ridge,  which  was  very  steep  and  craggy, 
and  came  to  what  I  imagine  to  be  the  source  of  the  Rewaka  river.  Fol- 
lowed its  course  all  day,  the  road  almost  impracticable,  from  having  to 
walk  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  which  was  very  much  swollen. 

2nd, — Continued  tlie  same  course,  and  at  mioti  came  to  some  Maori 
plantations.  The  ivhole  of  this  southern  branch  of  the  Rewaka  valley  is 
grand  in  point  of  scenery,  but  utterly  useless  for  agricultural  pnrpoBes, 
the  sides  being  almost  perpendicular,  and  the  only  feasible  road  liable  to 
be  covered  by  every  rain. 

If  a  bridle-road  be  cut,  I  should  recommend  its  being  commenced  at 
the  hill  which  wc  ascended  at  starting,  and  continued  along  the  ruud  we 
traversed  to  the  top  of  the  Pukeona  range,  the  descent  from  which,  by 
proper  search  to  the  sout/imird,  I  have  little  doubt  would  be  found 
much  more  easy  than  the  one  we  found.  I  consider  that  the  whole 
distance  of  the  bridle-rood  would  not  exceed  twenty  milea,  taking  into 
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coniidention  the  circuit  which  would  in  pUoM  have  to  be  nude.  Ik 
greater  part  of  the  road  could  be  made  at  a  trifling  coat,  and,  vbcn 
completed,  might  be  traversed  on  horaehack  in  one  day.  The  opemig 
a  communicatioa  with  ao  much  really  good  land  in  the  neighbourlM«l 
of  suburban  lections  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  tettlement 
at  large. 

Gnono*  MnnuT. 

The  Grtroe,  Motuaka,  Maj/  3. 
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Asm,  Tim,  291-356,  m 
Abi-diirin,  or  Kltttr-«bid.  rinr,  89. 
Abi-T>Ui,  or  Allar  rim,  M,  06. 
Abi-Zml.  riTcr,  97-99. 

Alil^ih,  1U9. 
Abah,  4,  9,  10. 

Ab-abuT,  or  ShckcT-ibi  ri*cr,  19-tl, 
AM  Roiib,  117. 
AbyHinia,  169,  196. 

—  ,  coiinttiei  S,       394;  triba 

of,  291,  297,  261 ;  Cbiutiu  princw, 
259.  wMr 

Adelude,  161-169. 

Adeic  hlatid,  1S9. 

AdHi,  199,196. 

AfKbuit.  123. 

Alilla,  269. 

Alncn.  1,  195.  196, 266. 

Apiculture,  obi.,  25,  lulr,  58,  80,  88,96, 

99,121,201,233,336. 
A!,  rW,  as3. 
Aiguille  dn  Obdw,  1S8. 

 PHerc^  138. 

 it  U  VandM,  139. 

AWii,  130 

Aikawe,  aaminit  Of,  53, 96. 
Airuk,  mount,  377. 
Akan»,  189. 
AUma,203 
Alboqtuiqiu.  217. 
Aleundaa  Pral,  383. 

 titm  of  a  citj  of  ttw  Uiil,  on 

hii  BBTcb  to  PompoH  108-111 
Aliu  AmU.  257. 
Allalein,  rallej  of  Ssai,  119. 
All^  Blanche,  ihe,  137,  138,  113. 
Alp  of  Sbtot,  Ac,  133,  143-148. 
Amaion,  lirer,  18. 

America,  ate  Guinea,  Guyaoa,  T«m, 

Veneiiida,  fto. 
Ambla,  or  Dwntfa,  iilaDd,  14, 16. 
AnboiM,  bay  of,  11 ;  it*  iilmd^  14,  16. 
'Amm-Bt-bawwit^  lain,  101. 
Amuni,  396. 
And&inako,  9,  6. 
AiigmtoiB,  337. 

Aiigoitonu.  or  Namwa,  310, 213. 
Aiikdber,  163,  397. 

Animals,  Tlriuui,  25,  3^  46,  40,  51,  56, 
61,  G9, 68, 77, 70^  Ut,  119,  161,  MS, 
311. 


Annivien,  Val  d',  144,  149. 

Anlclopa,  77. 

AntboD  Cbico,  31 S. 

Antt,  and  iiuectt,  98,  63. 

Anuoiu  Bay,  343. 

Aniaiea  and  Saai,  rallejra,  144. 

Apacbe  Indiana,  216. 

Apaley.  riicr,  217. 

Apure,  it!  capital  Adiagnu,  337. 

Aqua,  king,  town  of,  I. 

Arab-Gomiab,  tribe,  105. 

'Arabialin,  !03. 

Atab),  82,  61, 123,361. 

Aial  Sea,  2TT,  378. 

Aianaai,  bay,  230. 

Aiawaalc  Indiana,  27. 

Atdektn,  nouBiaini,  SI. 

Arden,  monnt,  183,  164, 169, 173. 

Annals,  diatrict,  230. 

Argavtn,  ruiiii,  SS. 

Arid,  eapa,  ISO. 

Aimniia,  148. 

Atnjtn,  ruina,  66. 

Arrcyo  Atuley,  pmirie,  313^  31^ 

 de  Abajo,  214 

de  Monle  Revuello,  315. 

 de  Tuncanie,  219. 

ArtboT,  mount,  349. 
 ,  lake,  346. 

Aniaiintiku,  or  tigerJiill,  rack,  geobdeal 

obi.,  4B. 
Arre,  river,  131. 
Aixrum,  153. 
Aacendon  lilacd,  IT. 
Aaha-gherdiak.  mountaiiw,  394. 
Aiia,  Ceotial,  274,  noli,  376 

 Minor,  148,  153. 

Aam&rl,  bilit,  96 ;  tbe  K{lbi-Aimb^  109. 

Aitronomjr,  &c,  ob*.,  23, 61. 

Alanipo,  ■ummit,  7 1 . 

Atlanbo  aea-breeie,  17. 

Atraia  Indiana,  69. 

AUi-kul,  lake,  269. 

AuMn,^,  305-307. 

Aiulraiia,  South,  bj  E.  J.  E jn,  I61.18& 

197. 

 ,  Vrntnt,  UX  ISO,  189. 

ADAaliBii  Bight,  Great,  17^  176. 
Au-uni-paru,  nwuntain,  43  j  tribaa  of  In- 
diana near  It,  4/L 
Awaira,  74. 
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B4bf-Abmed,  91. 

BBbylonioQ  TOtiga*,  and  1ag«od^  SB,  M, 

98,  lU. 
B4ghi  Malck,  9B. 

Bagtwi,  V>1       and  otba  nU*T*  of 

Penaini!  Alia,  145,  146. 
Bahr-fl-Abyad,  riTei, 
Bkhr-el-Fa^,  113,  116. 
Btkhtijiri-Chelurlnig,  S6,  94;  monn- 

tuna  and  tribe*,  98,  113. 
Bakmleh.  bill.  IS. 
Balize,  the,  336. 
Baluikdo,  14. 
Balling,  liibe,  14. 
BambDko,  bill,  19. 
Bandura,  riTer,  240. 
Banem,  13. 

Buiki'a  peoiiBula,  184. 
Banquele  de  Luc*ro,  220. 
Barceloiia,  proTincc,  328. 
BaricDia,  231. 
Barium,  river,  70. 

Bariiuw,  pcovinee,  338. 
Barn,  mtr,  3S9,  36B. 
BaiquiiimetD,  proriiice,  338. 
Bamtaria  Bay,  336. 
Barren,  East  Mount,  18. 
Bacihkin,  larlan,  275. 
Batbt,  valley,  82 ;  t^lle  of,  83. 
Bam,  251,  2ri8. 
Baltm^  mountain,  15. 
B«Burorl,  vallpy.  139. 
Beet,  wild,  40,  G2 
Bebbehliii,  FO,  S.V87. 
Bdm^  moimlaiDi,  88;  tribat,  B9,  SI, 
93.97. 

BdirSm.  plain  of  SabiU,  77,  78. 
Beilavend,  1U7. 
Beizi.  diitrict,  9b,  90. 
Bekesh,  tribe.  78,  S3. 
Bender  Hig.  81. 
Bell,  jwrt.  103. 169. 

Bell,  African  Viag,  7 :  bii  town,  1,  3, 13. 
Bcppo,  prince.  3, 
Bexar,  2n|. 

 ,  to  Rio  Grande,  205,  iwh. 

Bbumri'i,  131. 

BIdun,  Hindu  race,  132. 

BieUf  a,  rirer,  275,  28],  383, 394,  »8, 

315. 
liillaur,  130. 
Bimah,  river,  I3Q. 
Bimbio,  creek,  14. 

 ,  river,  14. 

 ,  tribe,  14, 16. 

 ,  villagei,  15. 

Binsersk,  gold  mines,  173.  276. 
Blagudut,  ina^ietlc  irnn  of,  273. 
Blanc,  M,ml,  133,  137. 
Babia,  iiluii),  16. 
Bogdo,  mount,  270,  331. 
Baghai-kuui,  199. 


Bogoalobk,  271. 
Bolanaghur,  136. 

BoUrum,  inite  to  Uuklnl  from,  lit. 
Bolmghii,  woimtehi,  87. 
BinuDO  erick,  13. 
Booa'pik,  9. 

Boon  Z64,  nolt. 

Bof&miiK,  Col  134. 
■  '  .   -  ■   ,  Croix  do,  139. 
Bon,  97. 

Boiqiie,  riTer,  308. 

BolHiy,  tree*,  fruits,  &c.,  I,  3,  30,  3X 
a4-»,  39-53,  98.63,  68,  72,  BO,  86.81^ 
93,  99,  116, 181,  308,  3.13,  379. 

BmHM,  Ibe  Rio,  34,  2»,  33,  43,64. 

Bnul  null,  69,  61. 

Braiotia,  lom,  239. 

Braioa,  r^Tcr.  201, 339,  214. 

Brown,  mount,  164. 

Budiman'i  country,  th^  9. 

Buenos  Ayrea,  197. 

Bueaventuta,  331. 

Bo&lo  Bayou,  199, 937. 

Bumoci,208. 

BCiI-rerii,  93,  M. 

BOsbebt,  76,  82. 

Buoab,  3. 

Byriering,  Itka,  190. 

Odwllo,  FkMO,  339, 131, 244. 
Ctttts  city  of,  110. 

Camerootu,  cape,  1 3 ;  ntnaiy,  I,  l3;n(NB- 
tains,  2,  II,  13,  14  t  town*  «f  Hk,  1, 4. 

Camu,  river,  28. 

Canani,  creek,  71. 

Cnney,  cieek,  238-235. 

Caiiuku,  nuninlaTna,  19, 38, 43 ;  the  hilli 
Nappi,  Iquari,  Zenai,  IlamikinaDg,  26, 
27. 

Capaya,  river,  36. 
Capooy,  river,  48. 

Capoucre  and  Carib*  of  Siuiiam,  39. 

Caquire,  muimt,  47. 

Caraboba,  327. 

Caricas,  province,  3^7. 

Carancliuhuaa,  or  KocOflka,  Indiana,  233. 

Carazal ,  Sierra  de,  330. 

Carbal,  ISO. 

Carlini,  CotabcEnf,  altitudei  of  tb*  Alpa. 
111. 

Carlos  nuiche,  New  La  Bahia,  302. 

Cam  mo,  ran^e,  45. 
Caspian  Sea,  280,  334. 
Cologne,  Mont,  139, 
Caucasus,  mountains,  79,  ftc. 
Causeways,  Peitian,  102. 
Cau-urua,  6B,  70. 
Caygua  Indiatu,  31 1. 
Ceuis.  Mont,  139. 

Cerro  del  Dorado,  ot  Ucucuamo,  oi  Acu- 

cuamo,  29. 
Cervin,  Mont,  142,  146. 
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dab,  or  Kab,  diitricl,  S7,  94. 

ChunDuni,  139, 140. 

Cbatiot  of  tba  Godi,  a  volcano,  10. 

Cbiirf,  88. 

CMe,  tItct,  268. 

Cbehu  Baiar,  railM,  81. 

Ch^lea,  355. 

CbcDoshejSii],  Jebtcghlt  Eban  of,  70. 
Cbmnotitanr,  glacidv  U5. 
Chihuahua,  220. 
Chranofncten.  i9,iuie,  30. 
Clbolo,  Rio,  203. 
Clarence,  rirei,  247,  752. 
Climate,  obt.  on,  17,  33,  2S,  29,  milt,  30, 
43,  67-70,  119,  139,  14B,  304,  240, 

as7. 

Cloud;  Bar,  184,  344. 
Colambia,  333. 
Cocoya,  calaiact,  43. 
Colonda,caH,2l7,  218. 

 — J  Iflguna,  2li. 

Coloado,  rirer.  201, 333. 
CmnaiichalDd^ii^aOS,  331:  Moantaia, 
30S. 

Conception,  303, 304, 
Cook's  Sttait,  344. 
Cooper,  mount,  3 13. 
Cooper,  port,  184. 
Copano,  port,  203^  SM. 
Copt*,  the,  lie. 
Colo,  imrince,  328, 

Corona,  calaract,  33. 
Corpus  Chtiifi,  bay,  330. 
CotahCotab.  12S. 
Colinga,  riT«r,  18. 
Courmayeur,  139. 
Cnmont,  tlie,  137. 
CrQwa,  mouiitaim,  313. 
Crucea.  332. 
Cudilachtir,  130. 
CueDcsme,  233. 
CniDUi,  pravittec,  339. 
CmDDcnnia,  montitain,  39. 
Curaanvaka.  rootintain,  SO. 
Cnrala-kiii,  73. 

Curatawtiiburi,  monntain,  30,  73. 
Cutali,  river,  46. 

Caraato,  mouDtains,  29,  34,  39,  40. 
Cnncaaiii  rirar,  43. 
Cntnahiwim,  moimt^  ST. 

Dabaru,  37. 
Daldn,  94. 

Damheliag,  lake.  191,  193. 
Darnell,  *H  AmbM.  14,10. 
Damor,  369. 
Darapmining,  193. 
Darling,  rirer,  345. 
Darling  downs,  350, 

Dee  can,  the,  extant  of  tha  Nimn'i  tsnl- 

tory,  rontai,  &c,  133. 
D«a,rt>«^fto.,3«,46,Sl. 


Mi-Deiht,  sr. 

Deir  Baramui,  spring,  1 15. 

Delta  of  the  Niger,  &c,  9. 

Maib»cba,363. 

Demeiaim,  70, 74. 

Denial  Bay,  167. 
Derbiddo,  369. 

Derviihea,  Fakirs,  &c.,  93, 97,  137. 

Deshl-i-Ber,  75,  78. 

Dhai  Nullah,  the,  137. 

Dima,  263. 

Dinaiun,  97, 102. 

DocblopRii,  rock,  70. 

Doghimb^ifin,  84. 

Don,  foxa,  &c.,  69,  68,  211. 

Ddu,  269.  266. 

Dulla,  tribe,  5,13, 16. 

Dnida,  geology  of  oiount,  47. 

Duka-bakm,  13. 

Durango,  ttate,  331. 

Duruau,  moimlaio,  3!^  73. 

Duruv,  river,  109. 

DuAmao-iiylri,  triba,  78, 83.  . 

Bbonjeh,  14. 

 ,  creek,  10,  13. 

Eamont,  tnouiit.  1H4. 

Egypt.  lulron  lakes  of,  113;  lu.  El  Guu- 
fadih.  El  Hamta,  El  Khmlai,  alao  tb« 
Hellahal^  or  eafta^  at*  On  ttUM^ 
ftc,  114. 

^STP')  Texan  nllage,  301. 

E'id^,ai(ei)f,  102. 

Bkaterinbarg,  371-374. 

Bkombah,  14. 

El  Gallo,  223. 

—  Ojilo,  321. 

Elymais,  mDnumeati  of,  86,  lOSa 
Enirea.  3J6,  297. 
Kuciiiillai,  320. 
Epheiui,  152. 

Brio,  Col  d',  143, 144, 14«L 
Bacaiavedn,  Rin,  214. 
Eipeiance  Bay,  IS. 

Bssequibo,  river,  IB,  57}  nioiiiitaiw  «f 

the,  39, 4^  91. 
EisingtoD,  Port,  ionmay  fiom  SydoCT  ta, 

339. 

BOaopla,lBS,Se(,Mrt>. 
Bnjuk,  BDtiqnitiei  of,  194, 
BoroiiMUi  Aliw,  134, 143. 
BvoleM,  144, 149. 

FUiliyi]),  ^*liict^  77-,  tba  town,  80,  83. 
nn,S3. 

Famudo  Po,  1,  14. 

Femi,  Alpi  ao  moad,  137, 143. 

 ,  Val,  138. 

Pish,  alligator),  hippopotami,  Scc,,4,9,9S, 

29,  27,  33,  35, 133,  304,331. 
FliDdai^raitn,IS0.m. 
mU,  m  VMM,  380, 


rowWi  Bay,  ami  ibe  Gmt  AuiEroliau 

BLghl.  n-1,  nfi-179,  3ia, 
Frio,  Rio,  21)4. 
Fun.  livi-r,  319,  3S0. 
Framillo.  323. 

Fjum,  lie  (Eggpl),  114, 118. 

Oab>.  rivei.aGS. 
Oabclboniec.  Jieakf,  HT. 
GalFuu,  titer,  SIS. 
G«l!a,  nalio.1,  IBS,  254.  357,  SGS-SSB. 
C*lv»tou,  100,  32B,  23l,U0. 
"landt'bernl,  Jfll. 

;«reile,  river,  202. 
GawUr  nilge,:il3. 
Giant,  Cal  du.  UI. 
Gebrra  of  ^'eicl,  HP. 
Gcmnai,  ])a51,  IJ7. 

G«uEni]iliv,  by  M.  U  Clutit,  330;  aba  b^r 
M.  Bil'bi,  331. 

GeuUiJt;',  niiiicmlt,  milKH,  diieC  reniarki 
on,  12,  15.  n,  18.  33,  29,  30.32.  37, 
-11.  47-19.  S7.  38-74,  Sa,  105,  115, 
117, 13«,  117. 118, 172.239,209,373. 

Geotge.tovm,  IS,  21. 

Gibbi,  rlrer.  2Ar,,  3G7. 

Oinjai,  or  Abu-mmla,  205. 

Glue,  Mvrile,  111). 

GlnrieM  of  Alpine  googrRphy,  133.137- 

Ija. 

"God'tmountiiin,"  Mongo ma Lobab,  IS. 

OdjaTD,  2SS,  257,  2t)l!. 

G..ieb,  river,  266-208, 

Goluonilah,  123. 

Guliiid.  202. 

GutnbUla.  lawn,  209. 

GDiidnt,  361. 

Gopauljietl,  138,  130. 

Gur^iQr,  iflacier,  I3t,  146. 

Gmi,de.  Hio.  202,  203,  217.  329,  234. 

Grande  del  Nurle,  river,  319. 

Grazill^ier'i  voyage  ill  1099,  Li. 

Greece,  139,  100. 

dvaouay,  14^, 

Guuila1u|)e,  river,  302.  33S, 

 Victotitt,  203. 

Guariwata,  muiuilaiii,  37, 

Gitanajiiuto,  232. 

Glial i(lai>,  232. 

Guayalia,  pruvince.  337,  339. 

GudaliK^'millEih,  127. 

GCideru,  2GS. 

Gucllibalilr,  131. 

Giigird,  plain  of,  105. 

Guiana,  ■£».  53,  S3,  326. 

.  ,  riverf  of,  70. 

 >  nativi?fl  of  BriKib,  56, 

Guldaru,  or  Quilaro,  river,  29,  JO, 
Guiiliwau.  river,  15. 
Guilioii,  tribei  <if  tliit  coait,  liS,  17. 
Gulfineam,  the,  337. 


Rull  guUb.  fuHi.SS. 
Gum  a.  335-239. 
Gomiilikarteli.  132. 
Gilmri.  foKrea,  133. 
Gur&gie,  itiCi. 

Gurg&ii,  ill  Turco  mania,  79. 
Gurkelali,  fori,  131. 
Gwydir,  river,  246. 

Hahahia,  236. 
Haiaei,  river.  195. 
Huleguii.  plain  of,  110. 
Hamiltuii,  William  R..  E«q.,  Prevident 

R.G.S.L..  ti  hi>  Amiivenarj  .\<blm; 

atto  page  1 13, 
 ,  W,  J,,  Ktq.,  on  Alia  Minor, 

Armenia.  Sec,  148;  ilineraiv.  152. 

 .  Capt.  H.  G.,  150,  213. 

HamiTiFr,  A' on.  oa  l^tnio.  75,  9T. 
Haiidak,  deierr.  256. 
Hiiimo  Tile  Carthaginian,  15, 
Hirahi.'id,  or  J&ri;id.  bridge,  100, 104. 
H.uriiburgh.  IIID. 
Helunlu,  236. 
Heronience,  145.  140, 
Hindiiii,  rivtr,  ilie  Amit,  H5. 
Hindu  rajahs  aud  cbieft,  130. 
Hiiidugiari.  the  Niiam'i  lerritorj  id,  Ibt 

rouIiMi,  118. 
Honda,  Rio,  204. 
Hi>restjn,  HT. 
Horro,  25  G. 

Hoiuton,  199,  200,  237. 
Honii.  87. 

Hollittm,  diilrict.  laf). 

 ,  river.  190. 

Huarliioiba,  231. 
Hiima.  ninuEitaiiB,  SI, 
Husciriabid,  87. 
Hydeialsil,  city  ol,  133. 
Hypostoma,  genui.  fltb,  35. 

IL,  valley,  3S1,  205. 
Ilaoiikipang.  26,  27,  73. 
Illetikaya  Zailcbika,  373. 
Indie),  Eaul.  11a. 
Indiana  of  S.  .America.  Guiuia,  &c..  59, 

6I,69,H(  Uacu>i,Wa{iiiiaua,W>rnw, 

&c. 

tnicripliotu,  BO,  g3,  89,  91,  101. 
Irik,  i03, 
lriin,91. 
Isere,  river,  131^. 
lafahan,  road  Id,  91,  11)3. 
laddfbi  Aiabeg,  102,  103. 
JackjDii,  f.iri.  236. 
Jintki,  rribet,  91,  lOO.  105,  )06. 
Jaiijero,  361). 

Juaries  and  Sir.  river,  377. 
Joii.  cb3le»  de.  113. 
Jertbi,  or  Kurdislau,  river,  S7, 90, 
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Jil>nhcrHk,1^4,lX 
^dda,  dirtrie^  3SG. 
JImma,  Hitbtr,  M7. 
 ,  IUk«,9aB,M0. 

Jaia,318. 

Kabanimb,  19. 
Kaffm  255,  »l-m 

K«i-irit(^  or  Mountain  of  tbe  U oon,  34, 

39.  4B. 
Kai-Kau*,  66. 
Kunrijdi,  \S2. 
Kaluir,  mountain^  95. 
KaUiM,  Old,  14. 
KiTOi  StRd,  7S-S3. 

 Arf,  R4. 

 Gebi,  95,  102,  IIL 

 Tul,99. 

Ksiiu,  rivar,  373, 280, 310. 
Kanahplir,  130. 
KaiaBagli,79. 
Karaidati,  103. 
Kan,  152. 
fUteruD,  75. 

Kentucky,  io  N.  S.  247. 
Kialim,  riTcr,  2S1. 
KUh,  17. 

Kb«ri-Shii(ac.ZiT,  IK. 

Kh6gHQ  and  Bori,tribek  77,82,64,96- 

Khirghii  Tartan,  Si, 

Kliubda,  320. 

King  Cieotjc't  Scrund,  1S3, 174, 178. 
Kiitnab,  Htct,  130. 
KilL'kiM,  riTCT,  ISX 
Kiiil,  nytr,W,^. 
Kokki,  11. 

Krrk^  and  Irmdrk,  iwmiiliiM.,  S99, 

300,  305-N7. 
Kucha  ottucluuh,  361. 
Kah-min-fa,  or  Dettifr-i-Bw,  70. 
KOhi-GMb.  100. 
Kuipaid,  Mil,  44, 00. 
Kuminj,  76. 

Kurdutdn,  87,94,  96,112. 
Kfinn,  riTcr,  87,  96,  102, 112. 
K6ildi,  131. 
Kishnk,  nvet,  282. 
KfiU,  river,  282. 
SCitel  i-Dobter,  75,  76. 
fcy^liiufc,  river,  274. 

U  Dahia,  202. 
La  Mar,  231. 
LaDdoT,  rircr,  191. 
La  Vaca,  rim,  202. 
Lc&ke,  Colonel  W.  Hartin,  hi*  geographi- 
cal laboun  allodml  to^  1 14^  153. 
Lt  Giaad,  cans,  179, 
L«ka,256. 
Lemeu,  river,  294. 
Leona,  river,  204.  , 
Le  Tour,  glada,  140. 
VOL.  XttI, 


L3nan  miKmlaiii^  110. 
 d«»ert,117. 

Liuma,  356. 

Lincoln,  port,  163-16$,  173. 343. 

Ltndnoor,  131. 
Linville,  202. 

Lioni,  wild-bwn,  Ac,  77,  92. 
Liahler,  85- 
Liverpool  plaini,  343. 
Lonu  de  Buena  Viilo,  204. 
LonKaui,  13. 
tduWna,  200,  223,  237. 
Lur  country,  legend*,  88. 
Luri  Bninrg,  78, 86,  108. 
Lur  Zingen^  trib^  98. 
I^riatin,  country,  103. 
Lynchburg,  237. 
Lyt.  Val  de,  143,  146. 
Lyikamm,  142. 

Haearioa,  St.,  conTent,  113,  116. 
Haedonald,  river,  246. 
Haoleay,  river,  247. 
Hacqnarie,  port,  246. 
Hacugnana,  glacnw,  134, 143. 
Uacupara,  26. 

,  liTor,  26. 
Uacan  IndiaiM,  18,  30,  23, 24, 41-44, 

04,  0941. 
UUthkma  Dnalla,  river,  13. 
Mldiba  ma  Wari,  rivet,  13. 
Mahomedani,  123,  257. 
Mahu,  riTCT,  19.  22,  29,  64. 
Mai-Amir,  99,  1U3,  108-112. 
Malimba^  river,  I.  13. 
Malcolm,  poiut,  180. 
Mamfimii,  country,  75,  76,  91. 

Tbe  tribee,  80. 83. 
Haiiari,  river,  26. 
ManatiwaD,  river,  53. 
Manette,  lunioiit,  70. 
Mangan^,  valley,  97. 
Mangaiiiia,  river,  353. 
Han^vei,  2,  22. 

Harnaiiik  in  Bagli-I-Halok,  Hungaabt 
hiIli,8S,  94,96,  DE^  112.  - 


Hanoa,  luauntain,  39. 

i^Tia  


IM,  150-103,  182,197,32^  804,368, 
m,  377,  326 }  Minilni'aThtional  At^ 
laa,  156. 
Haracaibo,  338. 
Marika,  SO. 
Hnipa^out^  mtt,  73. 

-,  ditefUn  of,  6040. 
Marivelt^  mount,  40. 
Marmora,  lea  of,  153. 
HalB^orda,  town  and  bay,  i29^  333, 334. 
Matnpao,  waterlall,  37. 
Mecca,  355. 
Medina,  rivet,  204. 
HCidovid,  90. 
HanaflnMtiorBg]rit,ll«. 

2  B 


nifaiKii-i^uau,  la. 
Hoch*,  265. 

Horiia,  riTCT,  ud  Taigi-Hc«tMi,  92. 

Hdnttam  luige,  117. 
Hokoli  ma  ViSu,  motntaln,  14 
Hbadoleh,  ialuid,  16, 
Hongo,  tribe,  14. 
 ,  credi,  U. 

 nu  Lobah,  moniilain,  3,  M,  10. 

 m'  BtiDdd^  p«ak,  14. 

MontgoiiMTir,  239. 
Moon,  mountaiiH  of      34, 4fi,  48. 
Hooufai  paa,  246. 
Uoietan  Bay,  24J,  339. 
Hon),  Monte,  143. 
HOTH,  river,  212. 
Hotuaka,  ridge,  &c,  345-349. 
Moimdfl,  barrQwa,  lumuli,  101,  111. 
Mugodjor,  mountaiiu,  319. 
Hucu-mucu,  creek,  27. 
Hnktul,  route  tnia  BoUium  to,  119, 
127. 

 to  Gopaulpett,  128. 

 to  Shor^w,  130. 

 to  Siadnur,  131. 

HOnt-nahl,  77. 

Hungubt,  fort  and  motmt^n^  96,  we 

Hajijuiik. 
Unnlelil,  Tirer,  103. 

163. 

Homwit,  gaologr  of  tba  00. 
Hmwr,  river,  133,  12B. 
Hfttle  creek,  251. 

Nadir  StuUi,  81,  94. 
Nunmpaiw,  128. 
Nabbi  Bdmlm,  78.  SI. 
 R^78,«I. 


— — I  nuHy  ginie,  lid,  iii. 
Niaiii'*tCRit«7i  tbo  raatai  id  I 

138. 
Hi9Mndjfa^78. 
Nohadfi  rinr,  S09. 
N'aiii(HS»,2S& 
N«ri«  Fcidiiim,  222. 
Noniog,  nit  Uui,  190. 
NadAi^  76. 
Nueeei,  204. 
HbablA,  fint,  78, 83. 
Ntilei^  104. 
NrnbUiUiiV.  IBO,  192. 

Omb*,  the,  115,117. 
Obid,  moanlain^  H. 
Obtchri  fjit,  314. 
OpoMiun  creak,  201. 
Oniibuig  moanlMnt  (tnmri  j 

291, 313. 
Orinoco,  (lie,  18,  2t,  70  ;  moo 

tLe,  43,  47 1  tribe.,  69. 
Omilhology,  remmrkj,  19, 81,  £ 

32,49,51,  87,  70,  79. 
Oi,  river,  319,  320, 
Orak,  274, 

OMOtibuni,  mountaini,  47, 57*31 

 ,  river,  57;  tlw^iati' 

Ortiska,  tribe,  269. 
Otago,  185. 
OiDi,  nset,  278. 
Ojtter  Creek,  200, 338. 
OjrMri,  river,  39. 

Paeamima  lang^  18,  29,  38. 
PaiM,  216. 
I^nally,  129. 

Fahra-rau,  or  Dntdi  rim,  72. 
lUm  bcee,  ^  24, 43, 68, 73,  81 
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Penma,  the  tneicnt,  276. 

Fancpoli%  91. 

FWiia,  15-aa,  se-112. 

Penian  poets  >ad  hiitariuii^  79,  9^  97, 

Ptmaa  gait,  61. 

 mifiatoiy  hordM,  89-100. 

 BDtiquillei,  n-9i. 

Pdcbora,  river,  2ti9, 

Peteret,  Moni,  13S. 

PlDighetw  caouirtaiu,  33,  41,  71. 

Pir-i-^bilk^ubeiHiiial-Se^idj^  plgriiat  to, 

Piisra,  river,  18,  21. 

 .Tillage,  18,  20,65,74. 

Pirate  iaie,  t«  Babia,  16. 
Piritflle,  hill,  47. 
Pir-i-zeu,  muuiilaina,  75-77. 
Piuo  Bianco,  147. 
Plantaini,  ftc,  43. 
Pimlu*,  118. 
Preoptajeiuk,  275. 
Puwco,  river,  '200,  215. 
Pukeoua  range,  353. 

Pul-i-Dob[er,  and  Pul-i-B^um,  bridgo, 
87. 

PathaiM,  of  Hiodiutui,  124. 

Qiia.Qua,  river,  13. 

 ,  country,  13. 

Quaiiwako.  73. 
QuUiding,  Uke,  191. 
<tait»«na,  23S. 
Quintufae,  river,  211-213. 

Rahdar  Dervatehi-gccb,  86. 
Raicbar,  toon,  131. 
Rim-Honnui,  87,  96. 
RampCirain,  131. 
Hedmer,  207,  211. 

 flib  bar,  237. 

Reira,  river,  29. 

Rewaka,  river,  352. 

Re;,  rio  del,  ar  Rainbjr  river,  14. 

Buti,  mountaiii,  47. 

RboDe,  river,  lit,  145. 

Riiiu  river  and  Riara-ta*b,  ^83. 

Riche,  cape,>nd  Salt  river,  131. 

Richmond,  river,  245,  350-253. 

Rio  Branco,  BiuUImw  of  tU,  34, 10,33, 

■15,  64. 
Riphean  iiinuiitaii%  381. 
Rockv,  river,  251. 
HohilU»,  nation,  123.  125. 
Raraima,  geology  and  bolanj  of,  SI. 
Rau,maiite,  136,  HI,  147. 
Romter  Bay,  179. 
Ruamabunga,  river,  184. 
Humbf ,  rivtt,  14. 

HupuDimi,  rinr,  3S,  39,  33,  46,  6M1. 
Rtiibei,  bulnube^  &C.,  1 16. 
RuMia,  273,  376. 
Riutanii  Ouhar,  96. 


RiBtamI  1(81)10^97. 
RiiilM>4  tribe,  81-83. 

Sabine,  river,  235. 
Sa*i«eri,  mountain,  34, 70. 
S*kka,257. 
Salado,  river,  205. 
Saliibury,  N.  S.  W.,  240, 250. 
Salt,  natron,  &c.,  119,  116,  375. 
Sao-Joaquim,  fort,  95. 
Sao  Antonio,  river,  205. 

—  Antonio,  201, 303,  317,  343. 

—  Criitobal,  lak^  Sa2. 

—  Domingc^  317. 

—  Felii^,  fort,  330. 

—  Oabrielle,  river,  307. 

—  Jacinto,  river,  337. 

—  Jot4,  203. 

—  Joan,  203. 

—  Marcoe,  209. 

—  Miguel,  207,  218,316,331. 

—  Pablo,  331. 

—  Phelippe,  317. 

—  Saba,  2U7. 
8antmF^307,3t3. 
~- Ronlia,  233. 
Sarfla,  94. 

S£t£ni  kingi,  monoioent*  77. 

Saucillo,  221. 

Savannalu,  graewe,  &c.,  66,66,  tlpattai, 
Sawara-au-ura,  Sarauri,  or  Saruini,  river, 

33,71-73. 
Swbonlc,  river,  38,  73. 
Sculptuiea,  monument*,  &c_  T7,  86,  B>- 

91,  101,  154,  156. 
Secunderabad,  116,  120. 
Seguin,  236. 
Soigne,  Col  dela,  137. 
Sei-ibi-Sijrifa,  61,  8X 
Setaglio*  of  tbe  Bart,  129. 
Serebrianka,  river,  373. 
Serbad-Cbeoir,  87. 
Serra  da  Lona,  49,  w*  Kai-irite. 
Sena  Yanina,  of  Anoirtniith,  49. 
Severn,  or  Dumareeque,  river,  210. 
Sha'b-bevSn,  79. 
Shah  Abdul,  fiO. 
Sbah-ruben,  river,  104,  110. 
Shapdr,  of  the  Deckm,  l2S. 
Sb&pdr,  Peraian  mooarch,  78. 

 ,  75,  79,  91. 

 ,  river,  76,  76. 

Shatt-binuli,  Ukei,  100. 

Sbem  Si-'areb,  river,  65. 

Shelcer^b,  and  the  GUndiulu  tribe,  107. 

SUk-Djeli  ridge,  276. 

Sbikaftdii.8aleim<n,  cave*  of,  103, 110, 

Sbfroib,  river,  130. 

Shir,  or  Atn  GSu**))^  river,  S3. 

Sbiraa,  75,  83. 

Shc^  territory,  355-2001 

8ho^  Bay,  S40. 
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Shofapor,  rouU  to,  130. 
SbliriiL,  riTcr.  107. 
g^iak,  muund  at,  10 1,  1 1 1. 
BUutmu,  IWt,  112. 
eUithUr,  80,  IM,  )0T. 

ftUMOUun  tice,  Bamiai,  38. 
Siberia,  miiia  of,  X70,  33>. 
SitUmB  Buton,  261. 

8iiii,nTW,3M. 
Simmar,  raitta  131. 
fliiiDpc,  tS3. 
SioD,  Ui«  Alpa,  Jtb,  lis. 
Smfnia,  132. 

8n*k«,  nptilo,  1(0.,  27,  36,62,  71,  233. 
Suovf  nuniutuii  rang*.  IB*). 

Suowr  nuMMtaiui,  N.  B.  W.,  H9. 
BoutlMrti  Ctm,  MwrttUfttiou.  SS. 
S|>aiii,  109. 

Suaiiiih-Americuu,  32S,  &c. 
Smumt'i  Rulf,  16.1-100,  312. 
81.  BmhiS,  moat,  139, 143,  146. 

■    '■     rinr,  239. 
Ht.  Oolbanl,  143. 
SI.  UU,  334. 

Stiu-ray^  danger  from,  36. 
Slockhom,  alji,  147. 
Htraaky  llat,  166,  3<3. 
Bum|ul,  16. 
Sutinun,  05. 
Sure,  264. 

Survayi  and  inilnunenti,  &c. ;  thermo- 
metrical  and  baromrlrical  olacrvalioiK, 

ao,  aa,  as,  ss-ja,  30,  04,  Re;  eg,  72, 

71,  11,1, 133.  229,271,  atiO,  2&3. 
Situ,  rily  or,  108. 
Suiiaiu,  103,  104. 
Syili.ty,  N.  S.  W.,  33'J. 
Syria,  11)6. 
»uaii  Hiver,  163. 
Swariwoul,  239. 
SwiUvrliuid,  till!  Alja,  &c.,  I3G. 

Tal>,  river,  B7, 113. 
Tabaitigliu,  ii>. 
Tacul.  ^laciM,  140, 
Taiurrab,  183. 
Tdaka,  rim.  332. 

Takht-i-Yemiliiil,  K(ih-i-IUlimet,  &c,  95. 
Takutu,  counraiidaoaioeaarth^  18,33, 

»,  39-3t>,  39-17,  66-64,  6t(-71. 
Tala,  rivM,  97,  99. 
Ibubans  granitic  hill^  69. 
Tmui,  tivn,  3tjl. 
Taiwcoiua,  Uk»,  47. 
l^uiara,  ot  Haii*«tt«,  momilaii^  34. 
TaraiDtiliawau.  livrr.  37, 
IVbuiid  aiid  lake,  13(j. 
TarcDtaM«,  Tallry  of  the,  139. 
Taiuma  liuliaua,  9i. 
TmIiud,8S,I13. 


Tamu'i  Golf;  tt^»ti,94A. 

Tanlcb,  106. 
Taupo,  lak^  184. 

TehtNwnjra,  lirm,  VX 
Tafario,  ehr  o(  103. 
Tembi,  trilMv  IW. 

TeaeOt,  hni  aiidgiDTe,  37;  theiilbn 

38,41,  65,73. 
Tcngi-Bcieek,  te.b^9i. 
Tcaii-8siiU.8^8SL 

T«itarS«U,m 
Ta<ndt,113L 
Tema,  rinr,  283. 

Tcxu  and  New  Mexico,  liaTcb  in,  in- 
233,  326-344:  nola  on  the 
cUm  laTna^  SS3 1  note*  om  the  caat 
npaaotHm^wm  tamtoty,  33M44. 

Tncuco,  lake,  SSI. 

TeienK,  or  Allal,  river,  87,  95, 11 J. 

Tiger),  jaguar*,  laojMtd^  Ac.,  4^  61,  11). 

Tierrs  Altade  AniMM%  manutain,  14. 

Tinun,  ridg^  S66. 

Timfir'aDiai«b,IlitMH]ra^7&  6^81,96. 
Totiol,  rivat,  fte.,  380, 310. 

Tomik,  270. 

Tuotncoutab,  139. 

TorreD*,  lake,  163,  169,  17D. 

Totovan,  brwk,  43j  wood*,  palna,  uid 

pUntaina,  43. 
Tourtemagtie,  Jurtmanllnl,  144. 

Trinity,  river,  203^  339. 
Tripoli.  196. 
TroiUli.lown,  274. 
Trujillu,  province,  336. 
TAaia,  hiXU,  67. 
Tihiiiu,  66. 

Tuaratu,  niid  mountuu,  39,  47, 3I-Jii. 
Turenicatftkuriii,  Imiok,  57. 
Twofold  Bay,  198. 

.  k  .  . 

UaiMri,  mouDlaini,  57.        :  1^ . 

Uh,  river,  874, 381, 383.  -^-^ 

Ui  river,  and  Ui-taab,  383^. 

Uli,  tivcr,  294,  395. 

Underwood,  port,  185. 

Ural,  river,  381-299,     ^. .  . 

Ural  Chain,  269-375,  3|ni.380-30^  kc, 

Ural-lau.  274,  283. 

Unato,  39,  46. 

Uruckua,  brook,  47. 

Uruwai,  •ummit  of,  57. 

Uiian  citj  boicged  bj  AlezandR  tht 
Great,  on  bii  mardi  ftom  Suaa  to  Per, 
Kpolii,  ita  pnthahbritl^  lO^IIl 

Uiii,  the,  loe-ua 

Valencia,  317. 

 ,  in  Canbabo,  327, 338. 

Tallaii,  the,  143, 145, 
Varw^  HgnttSam*!,  143. 


TahKa,234. 

VmMuda,  g«ogtaphj,  319;  diM  tomM, 

P^nlatiDii,  &c.,  3X7, 3i0,  ^  itf. 
TentDm,  li3u,  19. 
Vlelori^  TeM%  301-309. 
Vmndau,  ot  VtndiM,  ST,  98,  H. 
Volcano,  extine^  19. 
Tdpi  rinr,  37S,  379. 

Wsdy-el-high,  1)6. 

 N«Mn,113,116. 

 e  Sumar,  ot  El  Higlm,  IIS. 

Wahp^i,  11. 

Wumea  and  Wairoo,  tim,  IS4-180. 

Waiiti,  Talley,  1B6, 

Wminwi,  *alle;,  344,  345. 

Waiian,  Taller,  344, 849,  ftc;,  SSI. 

Wairoo,  TaUer,  IM-IW. 

Wskenum,  X. 

Wakuroite,  47. 

Walleg.,  256,  258. 

Wtmbera,  156. 

Waiu  Uakembi,  6,  13. 

Wandiworth,  N.  S.  W.,  348,  SM. 

Wanquiru,  mounbuna,  97. 

Waldegnrs'i  Iiloi  343. 

Wapinana  bKllaiM,  39,  H  37,  U,  44, 

48,  91. 
Wapnagi  «t  Widinm%  97. 
W«riwB,4S. 

Wuraw  Indiana,  of  the  Oiiooeo,  34. 
Wald^  the,  381. 
Watnwan,  46 ;  (he  river,  4S,  84. 
Wswacunalia,  91.98. 
Wafamlida,  hill,  47,  90. 

W«dge,  mooD^  349, 344. 
Waiidioni,  dumqWi^  144, 147. 
WnKThor,  143. 

Wbirlwindii  colDDm  of  dv0t,  67 ;  diifli 
of  now,  139. 
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WUliam,  king  of  Bimbia,  17. 
WiUiamj,  rirei,  193. 
Wuhetair,  river,  209. 
Wolimo,  oc  WoUitaa,  363. 
Woiitta,  363, 369. 
Worawai,  triba,  69, 
Woopuitr,  138. 

Wun  country,  and  ialand,  9,  t,  13. 
Wniaookua,  motmt,  4B. 

Vabilng,  rirer,  10,  13. 
Vatnii,  rirer,  396,  267. 
Yarroiriteh,  247. 
Yqt,bbi,  town,  394,  380, 
VerTainurni*,  131. 
Yohil  Innali,  194. 
YonMk,  370. 

York,  W.  Aortfalia,  IM. 
Yu&waiiri  or  CamkitJI^  lint,  97. 
Yupnlpurwi,  131. 

Yunsa,  or  Junna,  273, 2SS,  SB3, 369. 
Yunnaab,  river,  299. 

Zacatecaa,  221,  233. 
ZagiM,  mouDbioa,  103,  112. 
Zai,  rirer,  315. 

ZalcHk,  113:  ancioit glawJuiius at  114. 

2a(MlH,2l7. 

Zcimatt,  134, 143,  149. 

Zighan.  river,  295. 

Zilim,  riv«r,  284. 

Zilmvdak  and  tlw  Oroifaurg  ridmL  384, 
Zin^  147. 

Zingraeb,  tribe  of  Ktuda,  04. 
Zlatttm^  2TI,  Z74. 
Znwinola,  mountain,  294. 
Zmntt,  glacier,  147,  148. 
Zohab,  rirei,  94. 
ZumrtoinqdtM,  alp,  141,  143. 
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